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We've done it. The camera that calls 
you when your picture is ready. This 
is the Countdown 350. One of the most 
automatie cameras in the world. 

The moment you shoot, it starts 
making decisions for you. The eleetrie 
eye tells the electronic shutter How 
mueh light to let in. Pull the film 
packet, and the electronic timer beeps 
the instant your picture is ready. 

It's one of the most versatile 
Polaroid Land cameras ever made. 
You ean take black-and-white shots 
indoors. Without flash. Automatie 
time exposures. Or even portraits and 
close-ups with special attachments. 

And it's one of the finest we've ever 
made. It has a sharp 3-element lens. 
And a Zeiss Ikon double image range- 
finder-viewfinder. 

There are four great cameras in 
Polaroid's Countdown line. Starting 
at under $80. (The Model 330.) And 
they all beep or buzz to tell you when 
your pieture 1s ready. 

Now you've heard everything. 


The Countdown 350. So automatic 
it even calls you when your picture 
is ready." Beep? 
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Only last month we were 
remarking here on the difficulty of 
illuminating big issues by the simple 
expedient of printing profiles about 
the man, or men, dealing with the 
issues. The world's still a stage, 
though, for all the shortage of 
political Garricks or Booths, so 
there is much to be said for 
opening the curtains on a group of 
players as they struggle with the 
forces they aspire to control. One 
such struggle, the most important 
one of last year in Washington, was 
waged by a small group of civilians 
in the government for the mind 
of President Lyndon Johnson, 
a struggle that eventually turned 
the President from escalation to 
the seeking of peace in Vietnam. 
One of that inner circle was 
Townsend Hoopes, who, as Under- 
secretary of the Air Force, worked 
with Secretary of Defense Clark 
Clifford and other presidential 
advisers to persuade Mr. Johnson 
to halt the bombing of North 
Vietnam. Mr. Hoopes's quiet, 
modest account (page 97) of that 
trip to a turning point, a part of 
a book entitled The Limits of 
Intervention, is history straight 
from the griddle. 


As we go to press with Arthur 
Koestler’s Report on Fiji (page 18) 
we await with interest the reaction 
of our six subscribers in Fiji. 
Greetings to Robert Holzheimer, 
Virgil A. Hertling, Duncan 
McQueen, Joan Warner, Western 
Regional Library, and John the 
Baptist Theological College. 


We enthusiastically join the 

rest of humankind in applauding 
the feat of the Apollo 11 astronauts 
and their NASA sponsors. It is an 


achievement far greater, even, than 
the construction and successful 
launching of The Brick Moon, 
which happened in these pages 
exactly one hundred years ago. In 
the Atlantic for October, November 
and December, 1869, the story was 
told of a band of imaginative New 
Englanders who were a century 
ahead of their age. Determining 

to provide perpetual navigational 
certainty for seamen wherever they 
sailed, they calculated that an 

object of some size fired into a 
proper orbit of the earth would do 
the trick. They required some 
twelve years to raise the money 
($250,000 in all) , to make millions 
of bricks (so that the craft would 
not burn up) and construct them 
into a “moon” two hundred feet 

in diameter. By means of two 
immense water-powered flywheels 
situated somewhere near Skowhegan, 
Maine, the adventures successfully 
slungshot their brick moon and 
themselves into space. 

The story was unsigned, but its 
author was Edward Everett Hale, 
author of The Man Without a 
Country. So far as we can determi 
the launching of The Brick Moon 
provoked considerably less public 
interest than the latest American 
lunar expedition. President Ulysses 
S. Grant was reputed to have 
remarked that it was the biggest 
thing since Creation, save for the 
invention of bourbon whiskey and 


the Havana cigar, but we 


respectfully doubt that the President 
said that. He was not given to 
hyperbole. 


Maz dinamu 








. WASHINGTON - 


Someone says that all the tourists 
who were scared away from Wash- 
ington last summer after the riots 
that followed Martin Luther King's 
assassination have converged on the 
Capital this week. The radio says 
the Senate galleries have jammed 
up so tightly for the vote on the 
ABM that senators’ wives are being 
turned away, but there are empty 
seats. The press gallery, however, 
practically spills over at the edges. 
News has been exploding on and 
off Chappaquiddick and Martha's 
Vineyard, in Saigon and Bucharest, 
along the moon routes, everywhere 
but Washington. So Washington re- 
porters are starved for news. Abet- 
ted by some of the more apocalyptic 
senators, they can’t seem to write 
about the ABM without firing off 
adjectives like "clif-hanger," "razor- 
edge," and "countdown." All very 
dramatic, for the moment, but one 
has that feeling of leaving the the- 
ater and trying to remember what 
the play was about. 

The next day the editorial writers 
confiscate the reporters adjectives 
and speak in qualified tomes. The 
New York Times titles its editorial 
“The Administration ‘Wins, ". and 


» 9 


urges "delay" and “statesmanship” 
on Mr. Nixon in considering what 


to do with his "victory." The Wash- 
ington Post similarly puts quotation 
marks around 'won" and "lost" in 
speaking of the Senate's 50-50 and 
51-49 votes on the ABM, and writes, 
"Despite all the last-minute drama 
and legislative high-jinks, it had 
been evident for a couple of weeks 
now that the crucial vote . . . would 
be inconclusive." Later, George Mc- 
Govern for the liberals says that the 
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question whether to develop a sys- 
tem of multiple independently tar- 
geted re-entry vehicles (MIRV’s) is, 
"if anything, more urgent" than 
whether to proceed with the anti- 
ballistic missile. 

On the other hand, the orches- 
trated drama of the ABM fight did 
have meaning. It is all very well 
to say, as ABM advocates do, that 
those in opposition were in large 
part motivated by an irrational ex- 
tension of anti-Vietnam War senti- 
ment, and that the ABM simply be- 
came a symbolic target for “the 
furies and frustrations generated by 
the war in Vietnam" (Stewart Al- 
sop). Some anti-ABM leaders, like 
Senator Stuart Symington (Demo- 
crat, Missouri), acknowledge the 
symbolic aspect of the fight. But 
symbols reflect rational as well as 
irrational concerns. 


What is “commitment”? 


At sixty-eight, a former Secretary 
of the Air Force, war administrator 
(during Korea), and presidential 
aspirant (in 1960), Symington must 
seem an unlikely leader of the 
Skeptical Party to many of his Es- 
tablishmentarian acquaintances, A 
friend who has watched him at 
work recently says, "He's spent his 
career accumulating extraordinary 
knowledge of the relation between 
military, political, and economic 
policy, and particularly about how 
the military works, without- ever 
particularly thinking about it. Now 
we're in trouble in all those areas 
at once, and he's begun reflecting 
on the connections like a man who 
is twenty years younger." The only 
senator currently serving on both 
the Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations Committees, Symington 
became chairman of a subcommittee 
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of the latter this spring, and he is 
readying an investigation into U. 
"commitments" abroad. "What is a 
commitment—men, money, what?" | 
he says as we sit in his office a few 
days after the ABM vote. American 
dealings with Thailand are to be a. 
prime subject of the investigation; 
implicit in this focus is a concern 
Symington and his staff share with 
more conventional Senate ''doves" 
that whether or not the Nixon Ad- ` 
ministration is committed to the slo- 
gan "No More Vietnams,” the 
United States may already be "in" 
Thailand as a consequence of the 
original "commitment" to South 
Vietnam. 

Symington is elegant in manner 
and appearance, and almost mili- 
tary in his bearing. This heightens 
the effect when he draws on strate- 
gic expertise and knowledge of 
weaponry to support his moderate 
political views. After a detailed 
critique of the Pentagon's technical 
arguments for jthe ABM, he says in- 
the Senate just before the ABM 
vote, "It has gotten to a point... 
that we have some senators who can 
hear the farthest drum before the 
cry of a single hungry child in the 
street; and we have some senators, 
fed up with that approach, who can 
hear all the children, whether or not 
they are hungry, before they can 
hear a single drui 

“Then there is dei group, and 
a large group, whicli can hear every 
single child and every single drum 
and say: ‘What of it? F'XI vote for all 
the children and I'll vote for all the 
drums. <S 

“That is perhaps the worst posi— 
tion. It is as clear as light that the 
integrity of the dollar, through such 
problems as inflatiof and the con- 
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Washington 


the point where our people are suf- 
fering—really suffering. 

“Therefore, I earnestly hope there 
is a fourth group on this floor, a 
group who will say: ‘We have to 
establish some priority. We cannot 
go on forever listening to the terror 
talks about the dangers which are 
made to justify the latest of these 
new weapons systems being present- 
ed to the Congress.’ 

“I say this as one who admits his 
own error in voting for every one 
of these systems up to this particular 
sentinel-Safeguard system.” 

In his office Symington remarks, 
"I had some criticisms of Bob Mc- 
Namara, but I agreed with him when 
he said the military think about 
weapons the way women think 
about perfume." 


Possibilities 


The scenes on the Senate floor at 
the end of the debate are the more 
vivid because the voices of two of 
the leading participants, Margaret 
Chase Smith and John Sherman 
Cooper, are too soft to be heard 
the galleries, or even by many of 
their colleagues. One of the liberal 
leaders of the last twenty years, ex- 
Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois 
(defeated by Charles Percy in 
1966) , has come to the chamber and 
watches from a couch in a corner, 
greeting old friends from his seat. 
His once impressive frame is now 
|thin and frail, but he stands up to 
greet the courtly Richard Russell of 
Georgia, his enemy in civil rights 
fights through the years. Russell has 
had cancer. These two old men, 
mortals who used to be called pow- 
ers, whose time is passing, make the 
moment seem more fluid, less tense, 
less "historical." 

In contrast, one sees (as does 
everyone else present) Edward 
Kennedy, whose time may have 
passed for reasons rather more with- 
in his control than is the case with 
Douglas and Russell. If they repre- 
sent the March of Time in this 
tableau, he represents an uncom- 
fortable present. He seems very 


| 





‘much alone on this stage, his sun- 
| burn and nervousness combining to 


create the illusion that he is under 
a spotlight. He twists in his chair 


| from one tentative pose to another, 
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BUT YOU DON'T HAVE TO PAY THAT PRICE. 


Odin, great chief of the Norse gods, was so 
anxious to replenish his powers at the Fountain 
of Wisdom, he gladly paid the asking price... 
one of his eyes. 

You are more fortunate. You can drink 
deeply at the same fountain for only a dollar. 

For that token price, the Classics Club will 
send you the major writings of three of the 
greatest thinkers of all time: Emerson, intellectual 
father of modern America; Montaigne, "the 
wisest Frenchman who ever lived"; and Francis 
Bacon who lifted English thought and letters out 
of the Dark Ages. 

All three books (regularly $11.67) can be 
yours for only $1 as your introduction to the 
Classics Club. 

The Classics Club is unlike any other 
book club. 

The Club does not offer best sellers that 
come and go. Instead, it offers its members a 
chance to stay young through great books that will 
never grow old. These books include Utopia 
by Thomas More; the complete works of 
Shakespeare; Plato’s Five Great Dialogues; 
Aristotle’s On Man in the Universe; The 
Meditationsof Marcus Aurelius; Omar Khayyam's 
Rubaiyat; and other fresh, spontaneous, even 
outspoken works of wisdom that stretch your 
mind and sweep away the mental cobwebs that 


hold back most men. 


You never have to buy any of these books. 
(To force you to buy a classic would be barbaric.) 
As a member, take only those books you really 
want to own. And, at any time, you may cancel 
your membership, without penalty or hurt 
feelings. 

The selections themselves are remarkable 
values. 

They are hard-bound in matched sand- 
colored buckram, worked and stamped in 
crimson, black and genuine gold. Thay are 
carefully printed on expensive paper stock. Yet 
through direct-to-the-public distribution, we 
are able to offer our members these deluxe 
editions for only $3.89 each, plus shipping. 

Interested? We will send you the first 
three selections, Bacon, Emerson and Montaigne, 
all three for only $1.00 plus shipping. 

We know how tempting wisdom can be. 
We are betting you will be so taken by these wise 
men you will want to stay in the Club and meet 
some of their friends, including the greatest 
story tellers, philosophers, poets, and historians 
the world has ever known. 

Send no money now. We will bill you later. 
Just fill in and mail the coupon now, while you're 
thinking about it and while the invitation 


still stands. THE CL ASSICS CLUB 


ROSLYN, NEW YORK 11576 
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Please enroll me as a trial member, and 
send me the three deluxe editions of Bacon, 
Emerson and Montaigne. I enclose no money 
in advance. Within a week of receiving them, 
I will either return them and owe nothing, or 
keep them and pay the introductory price of 
$1.00, plus mailing. 

As a Classics Club member, I will get 
word in advance of all future selections. For 
each volume I decide to keep, I will pay only 
$3.89 plus mailing. I may reject any volume 
before or after I receive it, and I may cancel 
my membership at any time. (Books shipped 
in U.S.A. only.) 
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saying little and rarely being spoken 
to. Watching him, one feels like part 
of the pressure on a giant needle 
pinning him like a fly to a micro- 
scopic plate. Later, at a press con- 
ference after the vote which he 
shares with his anti-ABM colleagues 
Mike Mansfield, Philip Hart, and 
John Sherman Cooper, the reporters 
direct just one question about the 
ABM to him. 

If he seems conscious of his dis- 

grace, his colleague Edmund Mus- 
kie has been cast as Quiet Dignity. 
His fingers are thoughtfully poised, 
ithe tips touching. One wonders if 
anyone cares. Two other “possibili- 
ties" (as the press characterizes men 
who get themselves mentioned as 
presidential aspirants), Fred Harris 
of Oklahoma and Walter Mondale 
Jof Minnesota, are slouched next to 
each other, apparently indulging in 
comedy relief, for they guffaw and 
shake with laughter. They look more 
like study-hall pranksters than "pos- 
sibilities,” but this is customary be- 
havior in the Senate. Gene Mc- 
Carthy, grayer than last year, squats 
down with them for a moment. (Fa- 
| vorite teacher from last semester?) 
| More laughter. What have they to 
| say to each other, the two ambitious 
younger men who believed in Hu- 
bert Humphrey (they were his cam- 
paign co-managers), and the older, 
sardonic one whose view of Hum- 
| phrey seemed similar to that of most 
adults toward the Easter bunny? 

The eye takes in Cabaret touches: 
J. William Fulbright's Garbo-like 
sunglasses; Everett Dirksen’s now 
grotesque form. 

Overheard: "I once heard Gover- 
nor Rhodes of Ohio say, "Watching 
George Romney run for President 
was like watching a duck make love 

to a football..." 

"I had lunch with Hubert Hum- 
S|phrey today. He told me he had 
| views on the German question, the 
gc 2 | Soviet question, the Asian question. 

Dry Sack on-the-rocks is a | ie | m EM Ihe man's been reading a Rand 
great drink before lunch or dinner. boone AOR E OE | McNally atlas . . ." 
No wonder Dry Sack, the man's V pM ". pore 
sherry, is so popular. £ [ DERE 
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ON. Happening 


The Senate ponders whether to 
slow down the Nixon Administra- 
tion's refashioning of the Johnson 
Administration's version of one of 
the Pentagon's plans, and says, “No, 
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Worth up to Ws T». 
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Kow Enjoy Great Tapes — at Great Savings! 


NOW ... start a library of today's greatest Stereo 8 hits by 
today's biggest stars . . . at top savings! Choose from such re- 
nowned labels as RCA, A&M, Warner Bros.-7 Arts, Reprise, 
London, Atlantic, Atco, Mercury—in every music category. Just a 
look at these exclusive membership benefits: E 100043 


« Start savings RIGHT NOW! Choose THREE tapes for only $4.95 
(worth up to $29.85 based on suggested manufacturers' list Living Strings 
prices...optional with dealers). After trial membership, receive 
one tape of equivalent value FREE for every two you buy at 
regular Club price (usually $6.95)—a 3343% average saving! 


» All tapes guaranteed. The Club's own Warranty unconditionally 


guarantees you perfect tapes for one year after purchase, re- 
gardiess of label. 
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» Send no money! Just choose 3 of the 50 top-label hits shown 
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years to come with no obligation to buy. RGA 
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MAIL TO: THE RCA STEREO 8 TAPE CLUB, P.O. BOX 26888, Lawrence, Indiana 46226 

Yes, please accept my application for trial membership in The RCA Stereo 8 Tape Club, 
and send me the 3 cartridges | have selected for only $4.95 plus small shipping-service 
charge. | understand | need buy as few as four more cartridges within a year to fulfill 
my trial membership after which | will get one tape of equivalent value FREE for every 
two | buy at regular Club prices. 
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Cream Sherry: After-dinner 
perfection. From aroma to 


Five of the world’s 
seven great Sherries 
carry the name 


Duff Gordon. 


No. 28: A golden rich, 
full-bodied, moderately 
sweet Sherry to be enjoyed 


; ; ^—"* anytime. 
aftertaste its magnificent E 
. . . A 
richness makes it the ideal ae 
complement to a fine meal. g 4 





Club Dry Amontillado: 
A truly noble aperitif, aS 
gloriously pungent, Sam 
nutty and clean | | 
on the palate. 
Superb at 
Lae cocktails or 
NN with the 
soup. 
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Pinta Cocktail Sherry: 
Unbelievably dry, with an 
exquisitely clean, fresh 
aroma. The taste, like 

the color, is of sunshine. 
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Nina: A rather fuller-bodied 
NES luncheon Sherry, still dry and fresh 
 asaSpring day, to arouse 

enthusiasm for the meal to come. 
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but . . ." The House puts forth a 
tax plan which is called the “Tax 
Reform Act of 1969" and heralded 
as such, but which cuts more than 
it reforms. Some of the editorial 
writers warn us that we have been 
through all that before. The repor- 
ters write leads which speak, as did 
the Washington Post and the New 
York Times, of President Nixon's 
"revolutionary" welfare and reve- 
nue-sharing proposals. But the bod- 
ies of their stories do not support 
the revolution, and wonder instead 
whether the government will agree 
to put money where the President's 
mouth is. 

Nothing is happening here, but 
everything is happening here. 
“Leadership without leaders,’ Gene 
McCarthy calls it. He is speaking of 
the amorphous yet forceful popular 

| pressure for tax reform and against 
| the military. “McCarthyism without 
| McCarthy?" he is asked. "Something 
| like that." One finds no heroes in 
Washington just now, few villains, 
no certainties, abundant pondera- 
bles and imponderables. One senses 
that a delayed state of shock prevails 
in the city, reflecting to some extent 
the national mood. People can't 
quite believe yet that 1968 was a 
true story. The pieces have still not 
been picked up (and since Senator 
| Kennedy’s midnight drive there are 
more of them in smaller fragments) . 
Observing the dulled sensibilities of 
political and journalistic acquaint- 
ances in Washington, one feels the 
| more certain that the President's rec- 
| ommendation of lowered voices was 
|both an act of shrewdness and of 
consideration for the national 
nerves. And though he has been 
tempted into shrillness from time to 
time, some of his advisers have stuck 
to the modulated pitch, particularly 
in the area of diplomacy. Phrases 
like “low posture" and “low silhou- 
ette" are used to project a post-coon- 
skin-on-the-wall foreign policy. 

Such a time is difficult for the press, 
which, as has often been observed, 
behaves like a parasite, and never 
more so than when one-industry- 
town Washington is having a slow 
season. Like freshmen in a Pol. Sci. 
course, the press wants to know 
where the Administration "stands"; 

| to which ideological or regional fac- 
| tions it is committed; whether Rob- 
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The Dull Boy Who Became A Prodigy 
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e In 1799, an ‘obscure’ Aus- , 


s trian clergyman, Karl Witte, 
“Í told a group of skeptical 
friends: “If God grant me a 
son, I shall educate him to be 


a superior man — without knowing what -. 


: his aptitudes may be." 


e Soon, a son was born but showed little 
promise. The boy's own mother thought 


him dull. Yet by the time young Karl was 
six, his father's efforts seemed to be work- 
ing. At age 9, he entered the University 
of Leipzig. At 14, he received his Ph.D.; 
at 23, he became a Professor and went on 
to a long and brilliant career. 


e In Ireland, a man named Thompson 
heard of Witte's methods and applied 
them to his own sons. One became a cele- 
brated engineer; the other became one of 
the world's great physicists, Lord Kelvin. 


e Early in this century, Leo Wiener — 
rummaging in the back of a New England 
library — found a German book describ- 
ing Witte's methods. He, too, applied 
them to a young son. The result: Norbert 
Wiener — one of the greatest mathemati- 
cians of all time, sometimes known as *'the 
father of Automation." 


e Now, these same extraordinary child- 
development methods are available to all 
parents in the new book described below. 


Tr 





How to give your child a superior mind 


A remarkable new book tells how 
you can add as much as 30 points 
to your child's effective 1.Q.... 
how you can help him move 
ahead in school and be more suc- 
cessful in an education-conscious 
world. 


ple, if your child has ever seen you 
break an egg, he has taken the first 
step to understanding algebra. Before 
Age 5 he can learn addition, subtrac- 

- tion, multiplication, fractions, basic 
algebra, division. And it will be fun 
for both of you. 


AIL THE COUPON below and the 

publishers will send you a copy 
of Give Your CHILD A SUPERIOR 
Mrinp for free home trial. Properly 
used, this new book can help your 
child achieve the kind of success in 
school and in later life which, right 
now, you probably do not think is 
possible. 


3. How to give your child the 
power of abstract reasoning. Un- 
derstanding abstract concepts frees 
your child from the dull grind of rote 
learning. It enables him to express 
sophisticated ideas far beyond his 
years... and develop what will even- 
tually be his most priceless posses- 
sion — clear, original thinking. 





4. How to increase your child’s 

effective I.Q. Research, here and 

abroad, shows that a child's I.Q. may 

be increased by as much as 30 points 

before Age 5. This new book was not con- 

ceived as an LQ. “course.” But the program 

it contains will help your child achieve much 

higher scores than he otherwise would ..., 
in a natural, easy way. 


For example, before your child is 
five years old, this book will help 
him (or her) read 150 words a min- 
ute .. . add, subtract, multiply and 

- divide . . . understand fractions and simple 
algebra . . . even handle abstract concepts and 
interpret them creatively. 


WAYNE MILLER 


Today they're playing word games. 
Before he's five, he can be reading 150 words a minute. 


dren of average intelligence, the results were 
nothing short of thrilling. 


Now, they have written a book describing 
these methods. Give Your CHILD A SUPERIOR 
Minp provides a planned program of home 
instruction that any parent can start using 
immediately. It will enable you to do for your 
child what Karl Witte, over 100 years ago, 
did for his “dull boy who became a prodigy.” 
You will learn: 


1. How to teach your child to read. The 
secret is knowing how to take advantage of 
your child’s natural hunger for words: Games 
to teach the alphabet. 11 basic rules that 
make book reading easy. How to anticipate 
mistakes, correct them smoothly. How to 
encourage spare-time reading. 


2. How to help your child streak ahead 
in Math. Here is where simple pre-training 
can have the most dramatic results . . . es- 
pecially when it's explained in the simple 
everyday terms of a child's world. For exam- 


Best of all, your child can achieve this 
early success without being pushed and with- 
out interference with a happy, normal, well- 
adjusted childhood. 


Why a book like this is so badly needed 


Today, schools are giving fast-learners every 
chance to move ahead to more interesting 
work. Meanwhile, other youngsters (who 
could be fast learners) are being crowded 
into *slow" classes — losing precious time 
they'll never regain — simply because no one 
ever took the time to develop their abilities 
early. 


Examine this new book free — 
Unusual double guarantee of results 


You may examine Give Your CHILD A SUPE- 
rior Minp, with this unusual double guar- 
antee. Simply mail the coupon on this page. 
When the book arrives, look it over for a full 
30 days. Then, if you're not entirely con- 
vinced that this book can show you how to 
give your child a superior mind, you may 
return it and owe nothing. If you decide to 
keep it, you may do so for only $6.50 — and 
you are still protected by the second, long- 


i 
That’s why — a few years ago — two well- range guarantee at bottom of this page. 


known child-development experts, Siegfried 
and Therese Engelmann, decided to bring 
the successful ideas of Karl Witte up to date. 
When they tried out their methods on chil- 


At all bookstores, or mail coupon today 
to: SIMON & SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 98, 
New York, N. Y. 10020. 
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Jf you follow this book’s From a famous SIMON & SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 98, i 
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if you are concerned about your 
personal investment in Fall suit- 
ings and sport jackets, we invite 





Washington 

ert Finch of HEW or John Mitchell 
of Justice stands taller with the Pres- 
ident, and so on. Much more rele- 
vant questions in Nixon’s Washing- 
ton are: What are the pressures— 
political, economic, and popular— 
on this Administration? Which ones 
does the Administration view as 
most compelling? Writing about 
pressures and trends requires a great 
deal more perception and subtlety 
than writing about "front-runners" 
and “favorites” who have "charis- 
ma," or “insiders” who have “clout.” 
It calls for understanding of back- 
ground and process and of how peo- 
ple in and out of power react to 
various kinds of adversity or chal- 
lenge. 


your consideration of the Grieco 
collection. One of these fine 
stores will be proud to introduce 
you to the natural tailoring of 
Grieco. 


This is hard enough for the press 
to do when it is following the gov- 
ernment and the government hap- 
pens to be wrong—as both were in 
assuming well into 1968 that an in- 
cumbent President could not be un- 
seated. It is harder when the gov- 
ernment doesn’t know its own mind. 
The press is supposed to report 
“facts,” but the reportable facts 
| about Washington under Nixon 
don’t add up to much. And when the 
press tries harder, the effect seems 
the more ludicrous. A recent column 
| by James Reston began, “The main 
ching about President Nixon’s pro- 
|posals for dealing with poverty in 
America is that he recognizes Gov- 
ernment's responsibility for remov- 
ing it" Why is that the “main 
Æ thing”? And how does Reston know? 
B The press doesn't really know now, 
at the end of this gestation period 
of the Nixon Administration, who or 
what Mr. Nixon is, covert reformer, 
benign reactionary, “healer,” “prag- 
matist," none of the above. But the 
press writes with those categories in 
mind, and so it persists in trying to 
define what does not seem to lend it- 
self to definition. 

Senator Charles Goodell of New 
'|York, the energetic Republican 
‘whom Governor Rockefeller ap- 
|pointed to Robert Kennedy's seat 
and who has been pressuring Nixon 
‘to go left to the consternation of 
Republican regulars and the Restor- 
ation-minded Kennedy faction in 
New York, has some ideas: 

"Ihe President will move with 
pressures, and make commitments. I 
| was one of those active in trying to 
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After you've admired 
his savoir faire, 
ask to see his 

Marie Brizards. 


“That’s how to learn for 
certain whether he’s really 
as polished as he seems. 
If he proves he has 
taste enough toowna 
Marie Brizard liqueur, 
consider him worth 
your time, 

If he proves rich 
enough to own all 18, 
start working overtime 
to show him you're 
worth Pis time." 


Créme de Menthe, Créme de Cacao, Anisette, Apry (Apricot), Black- 
berry, Curacao, Banane, Café Brizard, Créme de Cassis, Cherry, Kirsch, 
Kummel, Mandarine, Marasquin, Parfait Amour, Peach, Prunelle, 


7^7 Marie Brizard 


Imported liqueurs 





Marie Brizard Liqueurs. 30-100 Proof. © Imported by Schicffelin & Co., New York 
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Discover the 


many faces of Balzac 
as seen by Rodin 


— just as it is shown here, 
beautifully recast in Foundry-Stone 


Lx with it for 30 days...and keep it 

free if you decide to accept membership 

in The Sculpture Collectors Limited—with 
no obligation to buy anything ... ever. 


Like all fine sculpture, this magnificent 
Head of Balzac by the great sculptor, 
Auguste Rodin, is timeless. 

How would it look in your home? 

Y ou are invited to accept it for a 30-day 
free trial and see. Place it on your coffee 
table or end table...on your mantel or 
bookcase...anywhere you want the drama 
and importance of fine art. View it from 
many angles. See how it seems to change 
with every shift of light. Discover the spe- 
cial distinction it lends to a room. 

After you've experienced the pleasure 
of living with this full-sized replica of 
Rodin's Head of Balzac, we hope you'll 
decide to keep it as a membership gift. If 
you do, you'll be joining a remarkable or- 
ganization that offers you opportunities to 
try fine multiple sculpture in your home— 
without any obligation to buy... ever. 


Specially commissioned works for 
members only 
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living with beauty, but haven't the means 
to invest thousands of dollars in art. 

As a member, four times a year you 
will "preview"—by means of photographs 
and detailed descriptions—three new pieces 
available exclusively to members. These 
works are commissioned by Sculpture Col- 
lectors from artists such as Dali, and other 
outstanding European and American 
sculptors—among them, Cipriano, Dehner, 
Ente, Glinsky, Hartwig and Minaux. All 
have already achieved recognition and, in 
the opinion of the Curator and his advis- 
ors, are on the way to even wider acclaim. 


No obligation to buy anything—ever 


These specially commissioned works are 
signed by the artist, then hand-cast in 
Foundry-Stone (a newly-developed poly- 
ester material that permits a wide variety 
of textures, colors and finishes), in an 
edition sufficient to meet the needs of 
members. Yet prices are as low as $25 
and not more than $45. However, you are 
never obligated to buy anything... ever. 

Any work you'd like to try in your 
home, you may have without obligation 
for a 30-day trial. Each comes with a cer- 
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AUGUSTE RODIN’s 
Head of Balzac: 


One of the most contro- 
versial works in the his- 
tory of sculpture, Rodin’s 
masterpiece was con- 
demned by critics and 
public alike, until they 
realized the true genius 
of the piece. 


This powerful sculpture, 
reproduced in Foundry- 
Stone, stands 1034” high 
on a specially designed 
matte-finished black base. 


Each bears the artist’s signature and is 
mounted on a handsome base designed to 
present the work most effectively. 


Lifetime membership just $10 


Only $10 makes you a lifetime member 
and brings you the Rodin Head of Balzac, 
recast in Foundry-Stone, as a free gift— 
plus a complimentary subscription to the 
sculpture journal, The Foundry Mark. 

But there’s no need to decide about join- 
ing until you've had the opportunity to 
enjoy this gift of membership in your 
home for 30 days. While this unusual invi- 
tation is still before you, take a moment 
now to fill out and mail the coupon. 


§ Sculpture 
§ Collectors 


185 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


Please enroll me as a member and send 
. me my introductory gift of membership, 
E Rodin's Head of Balzac, recast in Foundry- 
. Stone. If I choose, I may return it within 
, 30 days, thereby canceling membership. 
Otherwise I will pay my $10 lifetime dues. 
I have no obligation to buy anything, now 
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* . or ever. 57-09 
The Sculpture Collectors Limited is a new tificate of authenticity, a biography of the * MR. 
kind of “art league” for people who enjoy sculptor, and an appreciation of the work. Sige 2f Ps Peano 
BOARD OF ADVISORS * — ADDRESS ' 
Ettore Salvatore Marvin Wildstein, Director Anthony Fawcett : : 
Professor of Sculpture, Retired Horizon Gallery Art Critic erm CITY : 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. New York, N. Y. London, England A J 
Pierre-Eugene Clairin Aldo Ponziani * . STATE TIMERE roe . 
Professeur Siegfried Reinhardt Dottore in Storia e Filosofia Ls One membership per family. £ 
Ecole Nationale des Beaux Arts Artist in Residence . : Scuola Leonardo da Vinci &* Offer available only in the U.S.A. e 
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DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN LONDON, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 94.6 PROOF, IMPORTED BY JAMES M. McCUNN & CO., INC., N.Y. 


Washington 


get him to make a commitment on 
the hunger issue last fall during the 
campaign, and I was attacked for 
criticizing him, but he did make a 
major commitment this spring. He 
never particularly played it up, 
though; he didn’t even announce it 
personally. I think he is less emo- 
tional than any recent President—I 
don’t mean he has no feelings; we 
all remember his 1962 speech to the 
press. He is an analyst.” 

Why didn’t he respond to the 
pressure of the Senate, then, and let 
the men of goodwill, like Senator 
George Aiken, and even Senators 
Cooper and Hart, play a role in what 
after all would have been some form 
of commitment to the ABM? Why, 
instead, did he behave as Lyndon 
Johnson had at the Democratic Con- 
vention of 1968, refusing to let the 
liberals have their bombing resolu- 
tion as a matter of principle, when 
in the end the President stopped the 
bombing anyway? 

“Or like the Republicans in 1964. 
I don’t know, maybe it was Mel 
Laird. He's a fighter; likes to push 
things through." 

It is all very difficult for the press 
—for anyone—to discern. Certainly 
there are signs that the Nixon Ad- 
ministration is open, curious, in the 
best sense. One observes Undersec- 
retary of State Elliott Richardson's 
bright young assistant having lunch 
with ex-Secretary Dean Rusk's bright 
young assistant. Nixon’s White 
House Counsel, John Erlichman, 
has sought advice on how the gov- 
ernment works from his predeces- 
sors under Johnson. Nixon himself 
has talked with Dean Acheson, whom 
he was taxing fifteen years ago with 
responsibility for the “loss?” of 
China. The former Secretary of 
State, who feels we must pull away 
from involvement in Vietnam, finds 
the President and his advisers for 
the most part "reasonable" and “un- 
complicated," and the atmosphere 
in Washington an improvement over 
the irascibility of Johnson's last 
months in office. The Administra- 
tion's embarrassing missteps, such as 
the nonappointment of Dr. Knowles 
to a key HEW assistant secretary- 
ship, are more the consequence of 
inexperience and naiveté than of 
cutthroat politicking, he believes. 

Whatever their goodwill, Mr. 


“Tf you have tears, 
prepare to shed them now...” 


Perhaps only a Shakespeare could find words 
to express the tragedies of our age...the 
hungry children in Biafra...the continuing 
violence in Vietnam...the tragic assassina- 
tions here at home. 

Compassion is tuned to its most intense 
pitch in his plays. Love, rage, ambition, 
laughter too—they’re all in Shakespeare, in 
language that has never been surpassed, has 
never grown old. 

Hear that grand old fool Polonius giving 
lover’s advice to Ophelia and you're caught 
between laughter and tears. Let your blood 
chill with Macbeth and you share the terror 
of every man who has ever gambled his life 
on a "sure thing" —and lost. Listen to the 
echo of your own deepest feelings in every 
romantic encounter, every climactic clash 
of wills. 

But you do have to listen to catch it all. 
That's why the Theatre Recording Society 
was created —to bring you the greatest plays 
of all time performed by the actors and ac- 
tresses they deserve. Through the finest re- 
cordings ever produced, you can enjoy not 
only Shakespeare, but all the world's great 
dramatists, in the comfort of your own home. 

Lee J. Cobb and Mildred Dunnock in 
Death of a Salesman...Paul Scofield in 
Hamlet...Ralph Richardson in Cyrano de 
Bergerac...lngrid Bergman and Colleen 


—Julius Caesar 


Dewhurst in More Stately Mansions... Mau- 
reen Stapleton in The Rose Tattoo...this 
is the kind of drama the Society brings you. 
Play the records again and again; savor every 
line, every leap of eloquence and emotion. 
All are full length—with no modifications. 
The greatest plays at the greatest savings 
Though the Society's records sell for $6.50 
apiece, members pay only $4.70, plus ship- 
ping and handling — with no extra charge for 
stereo. (Membership merely means accept- 
ing as few as four plays per year from all 
those offered.) As an extra gift, with each 
selection you make after your initial selec- 
tion, you receive a certificate which allows 
you to choose a bonus album from a special 
catalogue. These records, worth up to $7.50 
apiece, are yours for only $1.75 per record. 


Obtain your free album now 


When you mail the coupon below, you re- 
ceive free your choice of any of the great 
theatre albums on this page...a value of up 
to $20.50 retail. You may also choose from 
them your first Society selection. If they do 
not equal or exceed your expectations, re- 
turn them in 10 days and your membership 
will end there and then, without obligation. 

The coupon commits you to nothing but 
hours of great theatre right in your own 
home-so why not mail it today? 





Choose 
any album 


FREE 


with your first selection 
as a member of the 





LEE TCOBE « MILDRED DUNNO 
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THEATRE 


RECORDING 
SOCIETY 





TRS 312 MARAT/SADE The 
Broadway original cast pro- 
duction as performed by the 
Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany, 3-12” LP’s. Catalogue 

rice $20.50. Member’s Price 
$14.10 


TRS 301. THE GLASS ME- 
NAGERIE Montgomery Clift, 
Jessica Tandy, Julie Harris, 
David Wayne, 2-12” LP’s. 
Catalogue Price $14.00. Mem- 
ber’s Price $9.75. 


Julius Caesar 


——— wae 


—— AS 





SRS 230. JULIUS CAESAR 
Ralph Richardson as Caesar, 
Anthony Quayle, John Mills, 
Alan Bates, 3-12” LP’s. Cat- 
alogue Price $19.50. Mem- 
ber’s Price $14.10. 


TRS 310.DEATH OF A 
SALESMAN Lee J. Cobb as 
Willy Loman, Mildred Dun- 
nock, Michael Tolan, 3-12” 
LP’s. Catalogue Price $20.50. 
Member’s Price $14.10. 


ROMEO AND JULIET 





SRS 228 ROMEO AND 
JULIET Claire Bloom, Al- 
bert Finney, Edith Evans, 
3-12” LP’s. Catalogue Price 
$19.50. Member’s Price $14.10 





PLUS 


A Special Bonus Gift 


Shakespeare /Soul of an Age 
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Act now and your prompt reply will bring you 
whichever of these two free gifts. you prefer. Even 
if you decide to cancel your membership and return 


yours to keep. 


SHAKESPEARE/SOUL OF AN 
AGE. The life of the bard, with 
readings from the histories, com- 
edies and tragedies by MICHAEL 
REDGRAVE and RALPH RICH- 
ARDSON. A $7.50 retail value, 


INGRID BERGMAN'S remark- 
able recording of Jean Cocteau's 
THE HUMAN VOICE, a stunning 
portrait of a tormented desper- 
This 12" LP is a 


ate woman. 
$6.50 retail value. 


your albums after the 10-day trial, the bonus gift is 


a E hls 
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THEATRE RECORDING SOCIETY, Dept. AT-137 
505 Eighth Avenue, New York, New York 10018 


Please enroll me as a trial member. I have indicated be- 
low, by number, the album I wish to receive FREE; and 
the album I want as my first selection, for which you will 
bill me later. I have also checked the extra bonus gift I 
wish to receive free. In addition to my first selection, my 
only obligation is to accept as few as four plays over the 
next year at the Society's low price of just $4.70 per record 
plus shipping and handling (plus sales tax where appli- 
cable). Each month I will receive advance reviews de- 
scribing forthcoming selections, plus a convenient form 
for requesting alternate selections or no album at all. If 
not completely delighted, I may return my introductory 
an ny (keeping my free bonus gift) within 10 days 
and my membership will be canceled without obligation. 


Send me free: EEN Send as my first selection: 
As my extra bonus. for acting promptly, also send the 


album checked below: 
The Human Voice [] Shakespeare/Soul of an Age 
[] Stereo 


end my records in (check one). [] Mono 
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Cape Ann 
Oil Lamps 


The warm glow of silver. A 
delicately etched Swedish 
crystal chimney. A many 
faceted ruby red oil 
reservoir. All combined by 
Gorham to recapture the 
nostalgic elegance of 
yesteryear. Destined to 
charm any party; to make a 
very special gift. These new 
silverplated Gorham 
Originals are a graceful 
1614" tall; $35.00 each. At 
finest jewelry stores and 
silverware departments. 


GORHAM DIVISION OF TEXTRON, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Washington 


Nixon and his aides clearly made 


little effort to "bring us together" in 
the later stages of the ABM fight. 
Indeed, in the course of the fight, 


| several background stories from 


Washington suggested that men 
close to the President suspect that 


| the anti-militarist mood has been in- 
| flated by the press, and has little 
| popular base except on campuses 


and in the intelligentsia. 
I asked Herbert Klein, the Presi- 


| dent's Director of Communications, 
whether there was concern in the 


Administration about the way the 
pro- and anti-war division seemed to 
be deepening over issues like the 
ABM and military spending, follow- 
ing roughly the same liberal-conser- 
vative pattern as developed in John- 
son's last years. “It depends on what 
you mean by liberal,” he said. “For 
example, I consider Scoop Jackson a 
liberal" Henry ("Scoop") Jackson, 
the Democratic senator from Wash- 
ington to whom Nixon offered the 
Secretaryship of Defense before 
choosing Melvin Laird, is certainly 
one of the few ur-hawks who has also 
been a progressive on domestic af- 
fairs. But the fact that he seems so 
much in agreement with the hard- 
line wing of the Nixon Administra- 
tion makes him an exception to the 
rule, and hardly proof that there is 
no liberal-conservative split in Wash- 
ington. 


—————— — 


The invisible cities 


A collection of Nixon speech- 
writers told a veteran of Johnson's 
White House staff earlier this year, 
"You have to understand, the Presi- 
dent doesn't read the papers. Pat 
Buchanan [a White House aide] 
writes up a three-page extract of 
what's being said in the papers for 
him, and sometimes he doesn't even 
read that. As for the cities, some of 
these people don't even know they're 
there. They don't see them." 

This is clearly a view of only part 
of the Administration. There is also 
the minority faction of urban- 
oriented reformers, led by HEW 
Secretary Robert Finch and Director 
Pat Moynihan of the Urban Affairs 
Council. As the press has reported, 
they have won a few and lost a few 
more. Clearly they have influence, 
and interestingly, they are heard on 
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le Voyage par Air um 


Tye wot only rely on a connoisseur s 
good taste, we cater to it. He invite 
you to sit in judgment aboard one 


of DHT nonstop flights to Paris. js be 


caviar frais fresh enough? The coq 


de Cornouailles BUX girolles Comish © 
“enough? Js the Pouilly-Fuissé chill ed 
properly? Tbe Aloxe-Corton properly 


decanted? Do you find the music 


sufficiently recherche? The movies ——— 


sufficiently meaningful? And our 


your satisfaction? Ab, tres bien. Air 


France knows where youre doing. 


And, we like to fly you there in the 


style to ww hich youre accustomed. 


Pour votre galerie d art 
Tbere's no place like Paris for the 
pursuit of objets d'art for art 
your style? 

, Tb9. $t.-Honor£. Un- 
and supernatural s 


$ Sake. 
is Contemporary 


dris Cle rt 28 


tx :i 
4 te y 
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E $ Stevenson and e 


6, ave, Matignon. 
"Bernard. Bufet 
blesses this gal 


E lery with hi pe ^ d 


work. Jm- - 
pressed by the 
Jinpressionists? - 
Heim 109, Fog. 
St Hor Honoré. ut 


: rue. Bonaparte. Or, Jac cdaes Daroit 
503, Chaussée Pont de Grenelle. It you — 
David ef Garnier (e cherish Chinese: Loos & Cie Cie 48, rue 
de C ourcelles is the Pa Paris n maitre, 
2 Odds and ends of every sort. trom. ; 
Eu ~ 
La Lanterne Magique 11, rue Coët- 


togon. The name is the same as the 


merchandise. magical and otherwise 
Jean: ‘Horace Chambon 44, tue de 


AMiromesnil. Up to your ears in arms, 
militar d curios and lead soldiers. 


= ane Première édition 


deder in ibe “Ola 


Masters.” "Galerie |. 
We acacia 


| ey he tt : 


E you jd like o ing on a 
primitive side, youll find. Maurice. a 
Ratton 17, fue. de Grenelle an ex —— 
tremely civilized dealer in Egyptian | 
art, Magnificent mobiles by Calder 
can be seen at Maeght 13, rue de ge 
| béram. A nice piece of sculpture? See 
S Alex Maday 69, Fug. St | 
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stewardesses sufficiently charming? - 


de Louis XD 


Something old, something new. 


But 


«fo newer than the 19tb century. Jf 


you relish the Renaissance: 


JC Coquenbot 25, rue de Bourgogue. — 


Superb pewter collection, Or tbe 
Restoration: 1. Chelo 5, rue Lamen- 
nais. JI the 19th century is your 


cub of tea: Madeleine Castaind 24 


Honoré, for p 


^ e works of Laurens or r Brane 
4n short, is everything absolutely ta — | | x 


| Quel Ique chose | 


The first editions, and the last word 
in rare old books: 

A. Brieux 48, rue Jacob. Ancient 
medical books. — : 

€. E. Loewy 184, blva. Haussman Oid 
and e elegant livres from every period. 
Pierre Chrétien 178, rue du Fb4. Si- 
Honore. Pages untouched for cen- 
turies and rare old bindings. i 


Tes ' Auctions". 


Acquire rare pieces at rare prices 
from the Hotel Drouot 9, rue Drouot, 
- be biggest auction room in Paris. 
Auctions are also beld by the 
(o municipal pawn shops. or 
|« "Monts-de-Piété" af 
„tbe headquarters 
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; Brossaul 122 
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Paris is a veri itable eit bor wine 
lars. Some of the best: p 
7. B. Besse 48, tue de la Montag 
Sainte Genevieve. 5 plendid win 
Quincy, Moulin-a-Vent and Ro 
Conti 29 are available. M S 
,rue des C areen: 
wines and duxurions liqueurs O 
the best cellars in Paris, — 
Dod 2f, Place de la Madele 
The top choice in Chambertin R 
mance, Beaune, and Médoc. 
And to compare. vintages attend 


"of tbe gatberings of Ea Coníréri 


C Chevaliers: du Jastevi 
in. in Paris. 


Vocabulaire 
watercolor. aquarelle 
oil peinture à huile 
gouache: gouache 

underribe: pas assez fait d s 
ripe: fait go m. 
overripe: trop fait 


silver: argent 
Qj silver plate: métal ; 
: vermeil: ^ 


e 
vintage: en 
corky: otichoning 
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See Air e Fre rance 


* A the Ce rédit t Municipal x 55, rue. dés 
Francs Bourgeois. Not tao long ye : 


a Renoir was sold | bere, 


po. ers in fr ront P ail Creat o 
pd depots. Or subscribe to Gazette — 


Drouot, acataic gue of important sales. 
Small auction rooms can also be — 
found on the rue da Commandant 
Pilot in nearby Neutlly-sur-Seine. 


Fromages dats 


Jo choose the choicest cheese in 
season visit one of these excellen 
fromageries: 

Creblet-Brassol 17, Place dela Made 


Boton, d 4890 


- Chicago, 782-6481. 


‘Washington, m 371 


Lọ Angeles, 62 be 
Philadelphia, 735-8585 
San Francisco, 982- 7150 2 
. Miami, 379-6444. : 
à San Juan, 724 -0500 . 
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Washingto 


the merits. One of Moynihan’s as- 








= sistants in the White House says, 
"Pat won in the battle for welfare 


reform by playing it like a scholar. 
These guys say, 'Harvard urbanolo- 
gist, maybe he's got something,’ and 
anyway he's the only one around. 
Burns [Arthur Burns, the President's 
more conservative economic coun- 
selor], on the other hand, lost by 
playing the politician. He'd say what 
was and wasn't politically feasible. 
On this one, the President listened 
to Pat, who proposed what he 
thought was necessary." 

Moynihan, Finch, and friends are 
not the Nixon Administration, 
though. In the absence of clear in- 
dications of what. is, the press has 


focused an unusual amount of at- 


tention on the prominent figures to 
their right, led by Attorney General 
John Mitchell and his old frontier 
staff. In particular there is interest 
in a curious book called The Emerg- 
ing Republican Majority (Arlington 
House, $7.95) by Kevin Price 
Phillips, twenty-nine, an assist- 
ant to Mitchell during the campaign 
and then in the Justice Department. 
Mitchell is a power; Phillips writes 
like a fanatic. The relationship be- 
tween their two points of view is 
unclear, though Mitchell has made 
statements to the effect that his staff 
members do not necessarily speak 
for him. Briefly, Phillips book ar- 
gues on the basis of extensive statis- 
tical research that a Republican 
Party based in the “Heartland” 
(Midwest), West, and South can 
and should co-opt the Wallace vote, 
isolate the liberal Establishment 
element of the party roughly located 
in “the partners’ rooms of Wall 
Street and the salons of Fifth Ave- 
nue," and rule for a generation on a 
populist mandate. 

Mr. Phillips book, for all the 
statistical evidence it employs, reads 


-like fantasy. Words like “economics,” 


"inflation," "depression," or “reces- 
sion" hardly appear at all, for this is 


_a book about “ethnic” (read white) 


man, as if his economic condition 
were unrelated to his political judg- 
ment, or to the state of the parties. 
And much as Lyndon Johnson 
seemed to assume that some sort of 
jingoistic passion meant more to 
Americans than the lives of their 
sons, or their own sense of values 


-A 






about American 
Phillips writes as if ethnic identifica- 
tion has and will overcome anything 
and everything. This seems exces- 
sively doctrinaire. The evidence of 
white resentment of black revolu- 
tion is abundant. Subtler and more 
difficult to calculate is the vote that 
hedges: as when Boston voted for an 
Irishman of moderation (Kevin 
White) for mayor over an Irish- 
woman who seemed certain to create 
divisiveness (Louise Day Hicks). 
"Ihe Phillips book answers a lot 
of questions for people who don't be- 
lieve anything." So says one of the 
many independentliberal Republi- 
cans in Nixon's Washington who ob- 
serves the Administration with de- 
tachment. "Can you imagine sitting 
down to formulate a policy on school 
segregation if you had never 
thought of it before? That's what 
people who are really at the center 
of the White House operation, like 
[Bob] Haldemann and Erlichman, 
are like, and that's why the Phillips 
book is getting read." 





Isn't 


One can improve one's percep- 
tion of Nixon's Washington by 
talking to D. David Bourland, Jr., 
recently described by Time as the 
linguist who developed E-Prime. E- 
Prime consists (as Bourland would 
put it) of the English language 
minus the verb “to be.” We abuse 
the verb “to be," Bourland feels, 
making it a crutch and distorting 
our view of reality. Nothing stays 
the same, everything “is” in a process 
of change; therefore one speaks of a 
mythical static world when one says 
that something "is" something. Or 
one»speaks in meaningless clichés, 
("Life is like that." Also, one 
speaks subjectively, and with an au- 
thority to which one presumes, but 
which one doesn't document. (“X 
is a liberal" "Nixon is a pragma- 
tist.” “The plane is scheduled to 
leave any minute now.") 

Bourland sees Nixon as “the most 
interesting political figure since 
Roosevelt. He reminds me of what 
McLuhan meant by comparing a 
light bulb to pure information." 
Bourland means by this that one 
can't define Nixon by simple state- 
ments of "identification," and he 
feels also that Nixon in this sense 
may faithfully reflect the confusions 
and dislocations of political iden- 





interests abroad, 





üty and division in the country. 
Nixon's Administration employs 
Robert Finch and John Mitchell, 
Pat Moynihan and Kevin Phillips. 
Like the several factions in the coun- 
try at large, these men seem un- 
likely to come to substantial agree- 
ment with each other over the larger 
political questions. Should not a 
President represent the country? 
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How our friends envied us. The 
poor things had just started scanning 
the annual holiday supplements to 
discover how to make their travel 
allowances work the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes, while we were 
setting out on a round-the-world 
tour via Persia to Australia, and 
back through the South Pacific and 
the Caribbean. An enterprising 
Australian television company paid 
for the round trip—first-class air fare, 
first-class hotels, including the wife. 
How everybody envied us! 

The journey took two months, 
and we returned, to coin a phrase, 
impoverished by the experience. 
As I look back at it, much of it seems 
like a journey through an air-con- 
ditioned, neon-lit tunnel, filled 
with the ubiquitous sound of Muzak, 
the smell of hamburgers, and the 
sight of blue-haired matrons spend- 
ing the life insurance money of their 
deceased husbands on package tours 
from one duty-free shop to the next. 
Every day about 5:30 P.M., the tunnel 
changes into the dark womb of the 
same cocktail bar in the same Hilton 
or Sheraton in Honolulu, Fiji, or 
Teheran; and subsequently into the 
same Gourmet’s Rainbow Oak 
Room, where the same freeze-broiled 
choice T-bone is banged down 
by the same Italian waiter beside 
the same spluttering fancy candle 
on your table. Never a native dish. 
Never a tropical fruit. And day by 
day in every way, the muddy floods of 
Muzak pour down on you, piped into 
the lift, the lobby, the bathrooms, bar, 
restaurant, swimming pool, coral 
beach—a tonal diarrhea, unrelenting, 
inescapable. There are worldwide 
crusades for the preservation of wild- 
life and countryside; it is time some- 
body started a movement for the pres- 
ervation of silence. 


- Who cares if these boys have good homes to 


uitable cares. For countless children, home is cracked plaster, broken plumbing, dingy 
rooms. And worse. Equitable thinks children deserve better. Were trying hard to make 
- sure they get it. From Seattle to Birmingham—we've invested over $95.000,000 to build 


— better housing for those who need it most. 


Whether it's better homes...or a Living Insurance program for a family... helping 
eople build a better life is what Equitable is all about. 


THE Í EQUITABLE 


© The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 
New York, N. Y. 1969 
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Just published! New 1969 edition 


THE WRITER’S 


HANDBOOK 
Edited by A. S. Burack 


@ Lists 2,000 markets 
for manuscript sales, 
including publishers' 
editorial requirements, 
payment rates, ad- 
dresses, names of edi- 

etc. 


X WRITER'S 
. HANDBOOK 


tors, 


Contains 100 chapters 
of instruction by lead- 
ing authors and editors. 


A guide to all phases of writing: short stories, 
novels, non-fiction, verse, humor, TV 
scripts, plays, juvenile books, etc. Tells 
what to write, how to write, where to sell. 
775 pgs., $10.00 


«+. . other important books for writers .... 


WRITING THE CREATIVE ARTICLE 
by Marjorie Holmes $5.95 


THE PROTECTION OF LITERARY PROPERTY 
by Philip Wittenberg $7.95 


VIEWPOINT: KEY TO FICTION WRITING 
by Francis L. Fugate $5.95 


WRITING THE MODERN MAGAZINE ARTICLE 
by Max Gunther $6.95 


WRITERS’ & ARTISTS’ YEARBOOK 
The British publishing market 


HOW TO WRITE SUCCESSFUL 
MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
by Camille Davied Rose 


At your bookstore, or direct 
postpaid from 
THE WRITER, Ince., Publishers 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 02116 


$6.95 


$5.95 
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Fiji 


The explosion of the tourist in- 
dustry and its culture-eroding fall- 
out are still regarded as a minor 
nuisance. They are more than that. 
All over the world the tourist trade is 
an increasingly important factor in 
the national economy. In some coun- 
tries it takes first or second place, 
and in some the number of tourists 
per annum outnumbers the total 
native population. It is a plague of 
locusts which brings to the natives 
material prosperity and cultural 
corruption, eroding traditional ways 
of living, contaminating arts and 
crafts with the vulgarity of the 
souvenir industry, and leveling down 
indigenous cultures to a uniform, 
mechanized, stereotyped norm. 

It is a global phenomenon. In 
the Alpine meadows, the farmers 
are turning into innkeepers; tourists 
are easier to milk than cows. If 
French gastronomy is now hardly 
more than a legend revived each year 


by new editions of the Guide 
Michelin, it is an indirect con- 
sequence of the explosion; why 


should the chef waste hours on a 
dish when the customer from over- 
seas drenches it in ketchup, and the 
natives soon learn to imitate him? 
One has watched the blight spread 
over Europe, from the gulf of 
Naples to the Swedish fjords; but I 
still had some illusions left about 
the Pacific islands, the “palm-fringed 
jewels of the sea," as the travel 
brochures invariably describe them, 
"where all of life sways to music 
and every heart responds to gaiety 
and laughter." 


“I am very romantic" 


The first of the jewel islands we 
descended on was Fiji (more pre- 
cisely Viti Levu, the central island 
of the group), which may serve as a 
fair sample. All the old hands in 
Sydney had told us that it was less 
spoiled than Noumea or Tahiti or 
Hawaii, and up to a point this 
seemed to be true. I must confess 
that I also had a naive curiosity 
about the place because, according 
to the reports of nineteenth-century 
missionaries and anthropologists, the 
"Feegeeans" were by far the most 
cruel and savage people among the 
Pacific islanders—and the most pro- 
digious man-eaters, who practiced 
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cannibalism on an unprecedented 
scale, partly as a ritual, mainly be- 
cause of a genuine addiction to 
human flesh. One Methodist mission- 
ary, the Reverend John Watsford, 
reported in 1846: “The poor 
wretches [captives of a hostile tribe] 
were bound ready for the ovens, 
and their enemies were waiting anx- 
iously to devour them. They did 
not club them lest any of their blood 
should be lost. Some, however, could 
not wait until the ovens were suffi- 
ciently heated, but pulled the ears 
off the wretched creatures and ate 
them raw." The last case of canni- 
balism is supposed to have occurred 
some thirty or forty years ago—no- 
body is quite sure—in a village a 
few miles from Nadi International 
Airport, and there are rumors about 
more recent cases in the interior. I 
mention this to indicate that canni- 
balism is not merely a subject for 
funny New Yorker cartoons, but a 
tradition that has survived within 
the span of living memory in Fiji 
(and is still practiced sporadically 
in New Guinea): perhaps the stark- 
est symbol of the gulf that separated 
one type of human culture from an- 
other only two or three generations 
ago. So one could not help wonder- 
ing whether any traces of a mentality 
beyond our imagination could still 
be discerned by the perceptive eye. 

The perceptive eye's first discovery 

at Nadi Airport was a tourist leaflet 
which had a map, a list of the 
various duty-free liquor allowances 
for travelers to the United States, 
Australia, Noumea, Tahiti, Mexico, 
and so on; and also a list of “helpful 
words and phrases in Fijian." The 
complete list of helpful phrases 
(omitting the translation in Fijian) 
ran as follows: "Go away." "I am 
broke." “Another round, etc." “This 
is lousy." "Where is the entertain- 
ment tonight?" “Take me to the Sky- 
lodge." “Girls, stop crowding me." 
“Have we met before?” “I am very 
romantic.” “You are an extremely 
attractive young woman.” “Take me 
to your chief, leader, etc.” “Where is 
the manager?” “You are standing on 
my foot.” “My friend needs a doc- 
tor.” “Driver, take me home.” 

To make my point clear: nobody 
in his right senses could wish to go 
back to the world of the headhunt- 
ing cannibal. But nobody in his 
right senses can rejoice to see it 
succeeded by a trashy tourists’ para- 
dise surrounded by native slums. Yet 
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-this is what has happened to Fiji 
. and the other islands. Some years 


ago, Alan Moorehead wrote: 


In Tahiti the Polynesians had 

- been taught to despise their own 

religion and had torn down their 
temples. In the same way, the Austra- 
lian aboriginals' gods and totems had 
been brought into contempt by the 
white man and.had been destroyed 
and forgotten. This left the natives 
without a tradition or a past, and 
they were like men who had lost their 
memories; they walked about in a 
trance in the materialistic present, 

. and they could not be anchored to 
the new white god. Backwards as well 
as forwards the way was blocked. 


The quote is from Moorehead's 
book The Fatal Impact—An Account 
of the Invasion of the South Pacific 
1767-1840. Since then the Pacific, 
and vast areas in the rest of the 
world, have suffered a second fatal 
impact. The first was colonization; 
the second, one might call coca-colo- 
nization. The first destroyed the fab- 
ric of existing cultures without pro- 
viding a replacement; the second 


dt enveloped them in a plastic pseudo- 


culture, expanding like a giant bub- 
ble gum. The first imposed itself by 
rape, the second by seduction. But 
seduction of a victim under the age 


Of consent is considered a crime, 


whether the victim is a person or a 
culture. 

If Europe also shows signs of be- 
coming coca-colonized, it has only 


itself to blame—its lack of vitality 


and decline of self-confidence. Even 
so, the process here is gradual and 
partial, and there is a strong, healthy 
resistance against it. In Melanesia or 
Polynesia, Hawaii or the Caribbean, 
the impact is more brutal and ap- 
palling because there is no resistance 
rooted in living tradition; it is an 
explosion in a vacuum. Farewell, 
Gauguin. 

The first impact wrought havoc 
through syphilis, booze, and the 
destruction of social cohesion. The 
second impact works through in- 


. dustrialization, the mass media, and 


the tourist trade. A fortnight before 
we got to Nadi, the kingdom of 
Tonga was gripped by oil fever. A 
certain George Faleafa, while digging 
a well, had struck black, oily stuff; 
within a fortnight, Mr. E. G. 
Wallace, executive vice president of 
the Republic Mineral Corporation 
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of Texas, was on the spot to con- 


kualofa Is Sitting On Top Of Oil 
For Miles—Samples Same As Texas 
Oil—This Is The Real McCoy!” 
The King of Tonga was quick to 
point out that the Republic Mineral 
Corporation of Texas was not the 
only one interested in doing a deal; 
while the Corporation expressed its 
intention "to probe for oil in other 
Pacific areas and Fiji in particular." 

There was also excitement in 
Samoa, where an Australian real 
estate tycoon announced his inten- 
tion of moving in and “getting 
things really going"—by building 
more superluxe hotels. In the mean- 
time, the Fijians themselves were 
busy with their eighth annual Tour- 
ist Convention, which voiced en- 
thusiastic predictions of “further 
tourist explosions in the early 1970s 
when we expect four times as many 
visitors as at present. They will be 
traveling in parties of up to two 
hundred." The chief minister, Mr. 
Ratu Mara, referred to tourists as 
"manna from the sky and sea," and 
stressed the importance of ensuring 
that this "manna had the widest pos- 
sible distribution." He also sound- 
ed a cautious warning to the effect 
that the impact of the tourist in- 
dustry on "what was largely a coco- 
nut cash subsistence economy was 
forcing the Fijians to be jacks of all 
trades and masters of none." 

In fact they do not become jacks 
of all trades—which would not be so 
bad—but underpaid and mostly un- 
trained workers of the catering in- 
dustry: waiters, cleaners, “boys,” bar- 
men, doormen. They are a magni- 
ficent race: mostly six-footers with 
statuesque figures, a successful cross- 
breed of the Polynesian conquerors 
and the older Melanesian stock, with 
the black, crinkly hair and dark skin 
of the latter and the sensitive, quasi- 
European features of the former, 
which make them look at the same 
time ferocious and gentle. They 
smile and laugh readily, perhaps all 
too readily, whenever they catch 
your eye; it has become almost a 
reflex. One cannot help suspecting 
that in a race where tribal war was 
chronic, the ritual laugh conveyed 
the same message as the outstretched 
hand with the open palm; see, I 
carry no weapon, nor evil intent. 

lo watch these athletic great- 
grandsons of cannibals at work serv- 
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ing dinner to the tourist mob is 
quite a study. Some of them are 
tip-hunters and sycophants of the 
same type as everywhere; the others, 
who have preserved their dignity, 
are polite and withdrawn, laugh less 
often, and seem rather absent- 
minded. When irritated or out of 
their depth—which happens fre- 
quently, as they understand only a 
few words of English—they have an 
odd way of fidgeting and doing a 
rhythmic tap dance with their fin- 
gers; office girls when annoyed en- 
gage in the same display on their 
desk. It is a shared peculiarity—we 
called it the Fiji fidgets—which seems 
to indicate a chronic malaise. But 
late in the evening, when Muzak 
yielded to a native orchestra play- 
ing a characteristic Fijian rhythm 
with an abrupt stop between two 
bars, all the waiters fell to filling the 
gap by banging on bottles and 
glasses, bamboo screens, windows 
and tabletops, anything within reach. 
It was a joyous outburst, a spon- 
taneous breakthrough of compulsive 
rhythmic motion, which seems to 
be always latent in their bodies, so 
that they fall into dance steps under 
any pretext—even the charlady carry- 
ing a bucket along the corridor. 

This may be the reason why the 
South Sea Islanders have gained the 
reputation of being such a happy 
lot of carefree hedonists. In fact, 
rhythmic motion is simply second 
nature to them. Their only form of 
music is drumming, stamping, and 
beating sticks together; but that does 
not necessarily express a carefree dis- 
position, as so many romantic ob- 
servers. thought. Rhythm may ex- 
press desire in a love dance, fury 
in a war dance, but also frantic 
irritation at having to perform the 
crazy rituals of arranging and chang- 
ing knives, forks, and napkins, emp- 
tying ashtrays nonstop, filling up 
glasses, and listening to incompre- 
hensible orders relating to an incom- 
prehensible ceremony. One parti- 
cularly fidgety giant forgot the first 
four courses of the six-course menu, 
and roared with laughter once he 
saw that we thought it funny. An- 
other one stood glued to my elbow, 
and after each sip filled up our wine 
glasses to spilling level. When I told 
him not to bother, he said very 
quietly, “But this is what I am paid 
for.” He had been a waiter for seven 
years, and now earned $10.80 a week, 
out of which he tried to save $2.40, 
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Most traveling salesmen stories werent made up 
by traveling salesmen. 


Basically speaking, traveling for a living is no has a good idea of where to stay, and a way to gi 
joke. Because you travel when it’s good for business, there without getting lost. 


not when it's good for you. She can fill you in on local business customs. An 
For 46 years we've rented more cars to more in a pinch, she can even come up with things lil 
travelers than anybody else. a locksmith or an all-night drugstore. 
What we've learned about the problems of trav- What's more, she’s superbly prepared to mak 
eling in that time has helped us build a company that's sure she won't add to vour problems. Nobody can rei 
prepared to make things easier for you. — you a better maintained Ford or oth: 





good car than she can. 

à; But while others | /- -- 
just rent you a car, she /Merez 

will rent you a company. 


In over 1000 American cities and 
towns where you areastranger, there’s 
a Hertz girl who lives in that town. 

Shecansuggesta place toeat, she 





You don't just rent a car. You rent a company. 








Fiji 





Before becoming a waiter he had 
wanted to be a mechanic, but could 
not get on with the Indian garage 
owner. 

This leads to the main problem 
of the island, which as one might 
guess is a problem of race. Fiji be- 
came a British Crown Colony by 
the Act of Cessation in 1874. Soon 
afterward the colonial administra- 
tion began importing indentured 
laborers from India to work on the 
sugar plantations. The Indians 
multiplied, In 1884, there were 3000 
of them, fifty years later 83,000, an- 
other thirty years later nearly a quar- 
ter of a million. They had become 
the majority, outnumbering the 
Fijapns.at.tbe rate of five to four; 
and.they-have taken over the com- 
merce; business, and transport of the 
island. All the shops are Indian 
(selling mostly duty-free cameras and 
transistor radios) ; so are the garages, 
taxi companies, sight-seeing tours. 
Ihere;is not a single Fijian in trade 
on fhe whole island. 'The vast 
maiority keep to their villages (rows 
of eat, widely spaced houses with a 
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framework of timber covered with 
lattice and bark, thatched roofs, art- 
ful lashings instead of nails, and 
colored prints of the British Royal 
Family over the bed). The only al- 
ternative is menial work and the 
catering industry; and most of them 
—including our wine waiter—plan 
to go back to their villages after they 
have saved a little money. 
Needless to say, the Indians are a 
hardworking and industrious lot, 
and they are hated by the Fijians, 
as all hardworking and industrious 
strangers are who try to monopolize 
trade—whether Armenian, Greek, 
Parsi, Jew, or Chinese. There is 
virtually no contact between the two 
races, and so far only sporadic vio- 
lence—the Fijian villagers are getting 
increasingly fond of throwing stones 
at passing Indian cars. There are 
only about ten thousand Europeans 
(a term which includes Australians) 
living on the island; the British ad- 
ministration does its decent, unim- 
aginative best, relying mainly on the 
restraining influence of the village 
chieftains, whose power is still the 
main social factor in Fijian life. 
They know on which side their 
bread is buttered, and have a vested 
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If you can find it. 
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What makes Canadian Masterpiece great is 
what makes it scarce. Time. This whisky takes so 
long to make, you may find it smoother than brandy. 
(In fact, some people drink it like brandy—straight.) 
If we tried to make it any faster, it wouldn't be 
Masterpiece. So the best we can promise is to keep 
trickling it in from Canada. At that same high price: 
around $9.00 a fifth. But don't get discouraged. 

Canadian Masterpiece is hard to get because it's 
hard to make. Look around a little and we 


think you'll find some. 






* CANADIAN WHISKY * A BLEND * 80 PROOF - 
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interest in keeping things quiet. 
What is going to happen when the 
next generation of more educated 
and less docile chiefs take over is 
yet another question mark to be 
pinned on the global map bristling 
with question marks. One answer 
was given by a quiet Australian en- 
gineer who lives in Fiji: “I only 
hope I will no longer be here at the 
time of the 1970 elections.” 

One thing is certain: for the 
British to clear out and wash their 
hands would lead to catastrophe. 
The white man’s burden has come 
back with a vengeance (but who 
was responsible for shipping Ne- 
groes to the Caribbean and Indians 
to Fiji?). Perhaps the Australians, 
who have large capital investments 
on the island, may be persuaded to 
take over one day; but they show 
more enthusiasm for building lucra- 
tive tourist hotels on the Coral Coast 
"where every heart responds to 
gaiety and laughter" than for shoul- 
dering new responsibilities. 

Thus Fiji provides another illus- 
tration of the distressing paradox of 
our time—that the world is rapidly 
moving toward a mass-produced, 
uniform culture, and yet at the same 
time both the global confrontations 
and the venomous local conflicts of 
religion, language, and race are 
getting not less but more acute. 





Muzak on the moon 


Of course there were "bright in- 
tervals” on the journey, as the 
weatherman is wont to say. The 
palms are there, swaying in the 
breeze, the coral reefs and the man- 
grove forests; and if you get up a 
couple of hours before the package 
awakes, you can even enjoy a swim. 
But the grim question marks are 
also there, as they are in every part 
of the world through which the 
tourist caravan trail passes. The 
majority, however, travel like regis- 
tered parcels, unaware of the natives, 
their aspirations, problems, and 
tragedies. Instead of promoting mu- 
tual understanding, they promote 
mutual contempt. Like an ocean 
liner leaving a trail of pollution, 
they leave a trail of corruption in 
their wake. 

Much of the responsibility lies of 
course with the organizers, who 
treat their charges like a bunch of 
battery-reared hens, expected to lay 
three golden eggs per day. But to 


"| happen to know this stock is going to skyrocket” 


Make no mistake about it, we’re always open to 
suggestion. 

And from time to time a little-known stock turns 
up that has all the earmarks of a brilliant future. 
If, after thorough professional analysis, it still looks 
promising, we’re only too happy to put that stock to 
work to the advantage of our customers. 

Unfortunately, though, this sort of thing is pretty 
rare. So, as it turns out, most of the so-called ‘“‘red- 
hot" ones get a cool reception from us. 

Which is precisely why so many people with siz- 


able holdings let us manage their investments: - 

We protect them from themselves, And their 
friends. We don't get carried away by hot tips. We 
have the experience, the judgment, and the staff to 
di$ deep into promising investment opportunities 
and come up with solid recommendations for our 
customers. 

The point is this: for our investment officers and 
analysts, investing is a full-time career; for you, it's 
probably not. We'd like to help you. 

Now then. What was the name of that stock? 


THE FIRST & OLD COLONY 


The First National Bank of Boston and Old Colony Trust Company 





This is the biggest ship ever to be launched 
sideways. 

She’s the Esso San Francisco, hitting the 
Mississippi at Avondale, Louisiana, last July. 
And two76,000-ton sister ships, also ordered by 
Jersey's affiliate, Humble Oil & Refining Com- 
pany, will follow her act in the next few months. 

228,000 deadweight tons of ships. It's a 
big order. And it's only part of Humble's cur- 
rent shipbuilding program in the U.S. 

Elsewhere around the world, Jersey's 
affiliates are making shipbuilding news. 

At the beginning of this year, there were 
33 tankers on order in nine different countries. 
Nearly five million deadweight tons. An invest- 
ment of over $400 million. 





Histori 


This, the biggest tanker-building progre 
in Jersey’s history, is necessary to meet t 
world’s ever-growing demand for oil. 

And there are some heart-warming stor. 


to tell. For example, at Wallsend in England. 


"Two years ago, Jersey’s British affilia 
Esso Petroleum, decided to build two mammc 
253,000-ton tankers at Wallsend. Then the la; 
est ships ever to be ordered in Europe. 

“It’s the best news this town has had 
years," said Wallsend's mayor. 

The Esso Petroleum order guaranteed t 
years’ employment for 3,000 men. It put 
million a year in wages into the town's ec 
omy. And now you can see the effect. Mc 
goods in the shops. More cars on the stree 
More smiles in the pubs. 


splashdown. 


— 


Behind this news is an encouraging story. 
Only seven weeks before Esso Petroleum 
placed its order, no British shipyard was in the 


running either for price or delivery date. And" 


lelivery date was particularly tough. Two ships, 


both bigger than the Queen Mary, to be finished . 


in two years. And ten unions were involved. 
The initiative came from the unions them- 
selves. They negotiated agreements' that 
illowed one trade to pitch in on anothér's job. 
Ihe more a worker produced, the*more he 


earned. When they and the shipbuilders were 


sure the job could be done, the banks responded 
with low-cost loans. 


Now Wallsend has more ships on order 
than anyone could have foreseen. 

In fact, since Esso Petroleum broke the ice, 
there are twenty-one ships to be built there, 
including a third giant tanker. 

We like to think that the splash we made 
at Wallsend was, in its own way, as historic as 
the one we made on the Mississippi. 


Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) 
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East African 
WING SAFARI 
22 days 

$2,354 


This Lindblad Tour is a 
unique concept in East 
African safari travel. Fly in 
twin-engined Piper planes, 
into remote tribal country, 
gaining time for game 
viewing and relaxation. 
Visit game reserves in 
Uganda, Tanzania, and 
Kenya. Stop at Murchinson 
Falls, Samburu, Mount 
Kenya Safari Club, etc. 
Each safari limited to 9 
persons and escorted. 1969 
departures: September 4, 
11, 16, 21, 23, 30; 
October 2, 9, 16, 21, 23, 
30; November 13, 27; 
December 11. 


———— ee - 


On the 
INCA ROAD 


25 days 
from $1,963 


Lindblad takes you through 
a beautiful land stretching 
from Quito, Ecuador, 
through the Central Andes 
of Peru and Bolivia to the 
Argentine city of Salta: 
This was the length of 

the Inca Empire at the 
height of its glory—a 
ribbon three thousand 
miles long. Departures 
September 16th and 
October 21st. 
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A New Service For Atlantic Readers 


These trips are the first of a series of tours The 
Atlantic will be offering to readers in the months 
ahead. Each trip has been researched by The 
Atlantic, and to the best of our knowledge offers 
true value and uniqueness. A// offer unusual 
educational features. 


BRITAIN The ORIENT THE IBERIAN 


14 Days from $385 17 Days PENINSULA 
The world center for $995 (West Coast) 15 Days from $425 
pieni plus $1195 (East Coast) The Iberian Peninsula is 


set apart from the rest of 
Europe by the rich heritage 
of magnificent buildings 
left by the Moors. 

This auto trip (unlimited 
mileage) through Spain and 
Portugal offers an 
opportunity to enjoy that 
Moslem heritage and the 
rich treasures accrued 
during the Christian era. 
Included: The medieval 
splendors of Avila, Segovia, 
and Toledo; art of the 
Prado and El Escorial; the 
romance of Granada and 
Seville; the warm sun of 
the Costa Del Sol. Depart 
Sundays in Sept., Saturdays 
in Oct., Mondays in Nov. 
and Dec. 


concerts, ballet and opera. 
Included are tickets to up 
to eight shows, hotels and 
the use of a car to visit the 
surrounding countryside, 
and other extras. 

Weekly Sunday departures. 


MEXICO 
15 Days $399 


Visit the world's greatest 
anthropological museum in 
Mexico City and the 
Folklorico Ballet, the 
magnificent gardens of 
Ixtapan De La Sal, with 8 
days of relaxation in 
Acapulco. Sunday 
departures from midwest 
and eastern points. 


This is a truly luxurious 
and exciting trip. After 3 
days in Tokyo, you will 
visit Miyanoshita, Kyoto, 
Nara, Taipei, Manila, and 
Hong Kong. You'll visit 
great museums of the 
Orient: the National, in 
Tokyo, the National 
Historical Museum in Taipei 
as well as the fabulous 
shrines, temples, palaces, 
and gardens of Kyoto and 
Nara. Departure Date: 
November 9th. 


(Note: Coming soon— 
Expo '70 in Japan. 
Check coupon below 
for details when 
available.) 


ATLANTIC TOURS, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116. 


Please send me brochure on: [] Wing Safari [] The Inca Road [ The Iberian 
Peninsula C] The Orient [7 Mexico [] Britain [7] Expo '70 (when available) 
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paraphrase an old saying: tourists 
get the package they deserve. Per- | 
haps a worldwide tourist strike | 
would damp down the explosion | 
and improve matters. Otherwise we | 
shall soon have Muzak on the moon, | 
with weightless spaceburgers served. 
in neon-lit Hilton Craters—while a | 
small voice inside your ear whispers | 
that soul-searching question on war- | 
time posters: 

"Was your journey really neces- 


sary?” ARTHUR KOESTLER 


| 





NIGERIA 
AND BIAFRA 





On July 7, 1967, when the Ni- 
gerian civil war began, the censors 
of the federal military government 
stamped out all use of the phrase 
"civil war" in news dispatches going 
overseas. The Nigerians insisted their | 
invasion of Biafra was a "police ac- 
tion." Major General Yakubu Gow- | 
on, the federal military commander, 
told diplomats the job would be. 
done in six weeks. His army would | 
march into Biafra, string up Colonel 
C. Odumegwu Ojukwu "and his 


rebel gang," and end secession. “Our | 
orders are to get Ojukwu," a govern- 
ment spokesman said at a news con- 
ference the day after the war began. 
"If we get him today, that's it." | 

Now, more than two years later, 
the Nigerian government has neither 
captured Ojukwu nor ended seces- 
sion. More than one million people, 
mostly Biafrans of the Ibo tribe, 
have died in the horror. There is no 
talk of police action now. The Ni- 
gerians have dropped pretense. ‘They 
look on the Ibos of Biafra as a hated 
enemy people whose secession must 
be destroyed militarily even if it 
means destroying them. The specter 
of millions of starving children fails 
to dissuade the Nigerians. “All is fair 
in war," Chief Obafemi Awolowo, 
the vice chairman of Nigeria’s fed- 
eral executive council, told newsmen 
recently, "and starvation is one of 
the weapons of war. I don’t see why 
we should feed our enemies fat, only 
to fight us harder.” 

Believing the teachings of their 
Christian missionaries too well, the 
Biafrans are convinced God and the 
world will save them. Intensely ro- 
mantic and religious, they have swal- 








back just to see where the money 
| went. There were Barbara’s im- 


|. to remember when polio, for in- 


"Iresented our bill for drugs 
until | considered the alternatives" 





















A mother of three thinks about her 
family drug bill and wonders if she got 
value received. 


When | totaled up a year's drug 
bills | found a family of five can 


| use a lot of medicine in a year's 


time. 
Recently, | began checking 


munizations . . . and | can't feel 
bad about that. I’m old enough 


stance, was a real killer. 

Then there was the time Bob 
threw his back out. The drugs 
really gave him relief from the { 
pain. The Hong Kong flu missed 9$ 
us...and | guess we should give 
the vaccine credit. And our doc- 
tor did come up with something x 


‘that stopped those frequent | 


headaches of mine. They were a. 
nightmare while they lasted. : 
| had almost forgotten about ^ 
the scare we had with Jimmy's | s 
ears. The doctor said it was a se- $1 
rious infection... something that *1 
could have deafened him for life. . 
The drug he prescribed cleared : 
it up in a few days. |. 
lve read somewhere that the = 
average American spends about 
eighteen dollars a year for pre- $8 
scriptions. Of course, our drug 
bill for last year was higher than 
that... but, when | consider the 
alternatives, l've got to feel it was 
worth the money. We spent a lot § 
more just patching up the old car 
and never thought twice about it. 


Another point of view... 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association, 1155 Fifteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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Nigeria and Biafra 





lowed whole those primary school 
stories of small, ancient peoples who 
somehow managed to survive the op- 
pression of evil might. They try to 
brim with confidence. 

Two weeks before Biafra lost its 
vital city of Port Harcourt last year, 
Biafran newspapers,  broadsheets 
printed on the pages of old school 
lesson books, proclaimed the "great 
victory of Port Harcourt." It was a 
great victory, the Biafrans reasoned, 
because Port Harcourt had not yet 
falen. Although Enugu, the old 
capital, was captured by the Nigeri- 
ans more than eighteen months ago, 
the Biafran Ministry of Information 
still labels its publications as printed 
in Enugu, telephone operators still 
talk about placing calls through 
Enugu, and banks still claim to refer 
accounts to their main offices in 
Enugu. 

An unreal atmosphere pervades 
federal Nigeria as well, but for a dif- 
ferent reason. Lagos in wartime de- 
presses a visitor who remembers it 
from the old days: too many impo- 
liÀte and overbearing soldiers annoy 
civilians with searches and checks, 
the shops lack their usual bounty of 


foreign goods, the Ibos who left the 


Lagos government have taken its ef- 
ficiency with them, the nightclubs 
are less fun without the aggressive, 
energetic Ibo high-life dancers. But, 
in the main, Lagos hardly senses it is 
at war. The battling and the blood- 
shed and the bombing and the 
starvation are far away. 

Many Nigerians are convinced 
that the stories of starvation in 
Biafra have been exaggerated by a 
hostile international press. Even 
when persuaded the stories may be 
true, Nigerians have little sympathy. 
African life has hardened Africans 
to confine their concern to calamities 
within their own tribe. 

Nigerians are less concerned about 
the war's victims—in theory, their fel- 
low countrymen—than about the 
government's failure to end the war. 
By Nigerian calculations, Biafra 
should have been destroyed long 
ago. Nigerian frustration has been 
swelled even more by the federal 
government's awareness that many 
outsiders have refused to accept its 
case for destroying Biafra. 

Nigeria's public relations falter 
because its main argument is weak 
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while its secondary argument, 
though honest and vital, is too com- 
plicated for most outsiders to under- 
stand. In general, Nigerians, sup- 
ported by their friends in the British 
government and the U.S. State De- 
partment, contend that a large, uni- 
ted Nigeria is somehow sacrosanct. 
Its breakup, the argument goes, 
would trigger sécessionist movements 
throughout Africa, leading to an 
even greater balkanization than ex- 
ists now. Since growth depends on 
large economic units, a splintered 
Nigeria and a splintered Africa 
would cripple any chances of eco- 
nomic development. 





Paper unity 


The argument ignores history, for 
the territory of Nigeria, far from 
sacrosanct, was a European creation 
administered as a single unit by the 
British only since 1914 and even then 
united only on paper. The British 
actually administered it as three 
separate regions most of the time. 
Moreover, it is doubtful whether 
other secessionist movements will 
base their strategy on the success or 
failure of Biafra. In Africa, tribal 
passions usually overwhelm logic. As 
for economic logic, a good case can 
be made that Biafra, had it gone on 
without war, might have emerged 
as the strongest economic unit in 
Africa. 

Nigeria’s more telling argument 
centers on its minority tribes. The 
old clichés about Nigeria always de- 
scribed a country of 56 million run 
by three tribes—the — 13,500,000 
Hausa-Fulanis in the North, the 13 
million Yorubas in the West, and 
the 8 million Ibos in the East. No 
other tribe counted in politics. But 
now, under the new federal structure 
that has broken the power of the 
old regions, Nigeria's 21,500,000 peo- 
ple of small, minority tribes have 
power at the center. Gowon, for ex- 
ample, is an Angas tribesman from 
the North, and some of his top ad- 
visers come from the minority mid- 
dle belt of the North and from the 
small tribes in the Midwest. 

If Biafra succeeds, the rest of Ni- 
geria will probably split into at least 
two other parts. The small tribes 
then would lose their power at the 
center, and become weak and per- 
haps oppressed tribes in the new 
states run by the big tribes. That is 
a persuasive argument for keeping 





Nigeria whole, though it is doubtful 
that preserving the new strength of 
the minorities is worth the cost of 
killing more than a million Ibos. 
Almost all the world powers have 


enmeshed themselves in the civil 
war. Britain and Russia have armed 
the federal military, while France 
has armed the Biafrans. The United 
States has encouraged and bolstered 
federal rulers, while the Catholic 
Church has done the same for its 
enemies. Portugal has made its air- 
ports and communication lines avail- 
able to Biafra. 

Russian involvement has been the 
most interesting, though far from 
the most decisive. After the British 
refused a federal request for planes, 
the Russians sold Mig's and Ilyu- 
shins to Nigeria in exchange for 
cash and cocoa. It seemed like an 
easy way to curry favor with a major 
African country. But the Russian 
planes have been used to bomb Bi- 
afran civilians, embarrassing the 
Russians, and Russian dividends for 
Nigeria have been slight so far. The 
Nigerians are far more attentive to 
the counsel of their British mentors 
than to that of the Russians. 

On the battleground, the federal 
armies have succeeded in reducing 
Biafra to a tenth of its original size, 
to an area that is even smaller than 
the traditional heartland of the Ibo 
people. For most of the first two 
years, the Nigerians managed to 
move forward steadily on the 
strength of their larger army (Ni- 
gerian troops outnumber the Bia- 
frans 85,000 to 30,000) , their plenti- 
ful supply of British rifles, armored 
cars, and artillery, and their Russian 
jets that strafe and rocket ground 
troops. 

The advance, however, was slow. 
The Nigerians would stop a few 
miles from a Biafran town, wait for 
a new supply of ammunition, and 
then bombard the town with artil- 
lery and armored-car cannon. When 
the firepower terrorized the Biafrans 
enough, they would withdraw, tak- 
ing everything with them. A few days 
later, the Nigerians, firing inces- 
santly, would march into the empty 
town. 

In the last months of 1968, most 
outsiders believed that the Nigeri- 
ans, continuing these tactics, would 
soon overrun all the towns of Biafra 
and end the war. But, though they 
lost their second capital of Umu- 
ahia. the Biafrans resisted the final 
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@ Western Electric: we make 


Bell telephones. 


We also made the112 transistors, 





Shown where? About two inches up and 


slightly to the right—near the center of the page. 


That black-and-gold speck is an actual-size 
photograph of an integrated circuit containing 
18 transistors, 58 diodes, and 36 resistors. 

It's the latest advance in the electronics 
revolution that started with the world's first 
transistor, invented by our teammates at Bell 
Labs, and made by Western Electric in 1951. 


That transistor was about the size of a dime. But 
we've been working at making electronic devices 


smaller and smaller while improving their 
reliability and reducing their cost. 


diodes and resistors shown here. 


Integrated circuits are the kinds of things 
Western Electric makes by the millions to help 
the Bell telephone companies keep your 
telephone service up—and the cost of your 
phone calls down. 

And if you don't think that little speck has 
112 components in it, we'll be glad to send 
you an enlarged picture. Just send a postcard to 
Western Electric Company, 195 Broadway, 
Room 1629, New York, N.Y. 10007. 


Western Electric 


Manufacturing and Supply Unit of the 
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Nigeria and Biafra 





push and, in fact, recaptured one of 
their main towns, Owerri, in April, 


1969. 


Au secours 


Why did the Biafran fortunes 
change? Hemmed into their tradi- 
tional tribal heartland, the Biafrans 
discovered enormous will, not only 
in fighting ability but in their ca- 
pacitv to accept punishment and 
hang on. In a sense, the Biafrans no 
longer had any place to run. Per- 
suaded that surrender meant anni- 
hilation, they stood their ground. 

But this spirit would have meant 
little without arms. The French took 
care of that, shipping in arms by 
night flights from Gabon, one of the 
tour African countries that have 
recognized Biafra. The French likely 
acted because they wanted to em- 
barrass the British, break up the 
English-speaking giant of West Af- 
rica, keep an eye on Biafran oil, and 
put themselves on the side of a popu- 
lar, humanitarian cause. The French 
action came late in the war, but it 
was soon enough to help avert defeat 
for the Biafrans. 

The Biafrans also staved off defeat 
because the Nigerians extended their 
supply lines too far. This error was 
compounded by the failure of the 
three Nigerian divisions to keep in 
touch with each other. Major Gen- 
eral H. T. Alexander, the British 
officer who headed an international 
observer team in Nigeria in early 
1969, has said that "the divisional 
commanders operate rather like war- 
lords in their respective spheres of 
influence." 

The present stalemate mirrors a 
truth about the war. Neither side 
can win it by force of arms. The 
federal troops, even if they succeed 
in overrunning all the towns of Bi- 
afra, will have a hollow victory: an 
occupying army in a hostile territory, 
harassed by guerrilla warfare and 
sabotage. But the Biafrans have lit- 
tle hope of military victory them- 
selves. Even if they do recapture 
some towns, the chances are slight 
that they will ever push the Nigeri- 
ans off most of their original terri- 
tory. At best, a military solution or 
stalemate would leave them crowded 
into an unviable enclave. 

With the stalemate, guns have giv- 








en way to hunger as the main 
weapon of war. The Nigerian block- 
ade has succeeded in wreaking mass 
starvation and malnutrition on be- 
sieged Biafra. In fact, photographs 
of black children with swollen bel- 
lies, stick arms, and woeful eyes have 
become the symbol of the Nigerian 
civil war to the rest of the world. 
The International Red Cross has es- 
timated that a million and a half 
Biafrans have died of hunger and 
malnutrition, and that as many more 
may die in the next few months un- 
less Nigeria allows the Red Cross to 
resume its relief flights. These figures 
may be inflated by a charitable or- 
ganization intent on dramatizing its 
role, but hunger and disease, on a 
monstrous scale, have been the main 
legacies of the war. 

The horror has persuaded a few 
people within Biafra and a few more 
outside that the time has come for 
Ojukwu to face reality, renounce se- 
cession, and save his people. Ojukwu 
has rejected this. He and other Bi- 
afran leaders believe independence 
and security are worth the loss. It is 
a belief based on intense distrust of 
the federal Nigerian tribes and on 
the conviction that surrender would 
mean the massacre of the educated 
Ibo class and the subjugation of the 
rest. 

Furthermore, the Biafrans have 
played on their calamity for all its 
political worth. Ojukwu knows that 
the hunger of his people draws 
worldwide sympathy. This sympathy 
forces other countries, in the name 
of humanitarian pity, to take actions 
that, in the long run, could help 
keep Biafra independent. All the 
shipments of relief supplies, all the 
demands for a cease-fire, all the calls 
for negotiations are political divi- 
dends for Biafra. 

Relief puts the federal military 
government of Nigeria in a dilemma. 
By paying for landing fees, salaries, 
living expenses, and other costs with 
foreign exchange at inflated Biafran 
prices, the relief organizations and 
missionaries have become a financial 
buttress for Biafra. The relief agen- 
cies also provide foreign exchange 
by buying Biafran-produced food for 
distribution to refugee camps. In a 
report for Britain’s Fabian Society, 
Professor Kennedy Lindsay of the 
University of the West Indies esti- 
mates the total relief and missionary 
contribution to Biafra at $10.5 mil- 
lion in 1968—the largest amount Bi- 
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afra received from any single source. 
Relief flights have also bolstered Bi- 
afra by flying in journalists and for- 
eign sympathizers as passengers, who 
later publicize Biafra's cause and 
plight. In addition, flights carrying 
arms have slipped into Biafra at the 
same time as flights carrying relief 
supplies. All this persuades the fed- 
eral government that relief has stiff- 
ened Biafran resistance to its mili- 
tary forces. 

In a sense, the federal government 
ought to accept these disadvantages 
of relief flights into Biafra. As Chief 
Anthony Enahoro, the federal Com- 
missioner of Information, has put 
it, "In the peculiar circumstances of 
our civil war, the federal govern- 
ment realizes that it is necessary to 
demonstrate to the Ibos that the fed- 
eral forces are not fighting them as 
a people." Since the governments 
stated aim is a harmonious postwar 
Nigerian nation, it must accept limi- 
tations to its method of waging war, 
just as the stated war aims of the 
United States prevent it from using 
nuclear weapons in Vietnam. 

Actually, the federal government 
behaves as if there are few restric- 
tions on its ways of waging war. It 
is intent on destroying an enemy, 
not seducing it. Pressed by its chief 
arms supplier, Britain, the Nigerians 
allowed relief flights in the first place 
in 1968 only because they expected 
the war to end soon. Enahoro's con- 
ciliatory words last June came a few 
weeks after the Nigerians had shot 
down a Red Cross relief plane. In 
fact, Enahoro, in the same speech, 
announced that the Nigerian gov- 
ernment would replace the Interna- 
tional Red Cross as the coordinator 
of relief to Biafra, knowing full well 
that this would drastically reduce re- 
lief to Biafra. 





Fancy 


The Nigerians and Biafrans have 
met numerous times in various 
places in hopes of negotiating a set- 
tlement that would end the war, but 
all the conferences have collapsed. 
These conferences—in London, Kam- 
pala, Niamey, Addis Ababa, and 
Monrovia—have been ruled more by 
fancy than realism. 

The Nigerians have arrived con- 
fident of their military victory, ready 
to negotiate the surrender of the 
Biafrans. The negotiators, usually 
led by Chief Enahoro, have pro- 


We'll take 
Tuesday. 


As far as we know, none of the days 
of the week have been spoken for as yet 
by anyone. 

So we'll take Tuesday, if it’s all right © 
with everybody else. 

Please make note of the fact that - 
henceforth Tuesday (every Tuesday) - 
is the day to drink Teachers Scotch. » 

If this scheme is adhered to by — 
#@;| all concerned, the other days of the 
hs 37 week should take care of themselves. 

^^ We trust that everything will work 
out satisfactorily. 

Please plan accordingly. Thank you. 
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The Kopak Carouset 850 Projector makes slide showing 
as easy as one, two... 

Just turn it on, focus the first slide—then sit back and 
relax. It keeps every slide in focus automatically from there 
on ouf. 

And it's bound to work perfectly until someone repeals 
the law of gravity. It has the round 80-slide KODAK CAROUSEL 
Tray that sits on top. Gravity gently lowers each slide 
into place. To give you spillproof, jamproof, trouble-free shows. 
Without pushing, pulling, or problems. 

In fact, about all you need to do with the Kopak CAROUSEL 
850 Projector is decide whether to change slides automatically 
or by remote control. 

You can own the "850" with automatic focus for less than 
$180. Other Kopak CAROUSEL Projectors start at less than $80. 

See them at your Kodak dealer's. One's bound to turn you on. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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claimed sympathy for the Biafrans 
and promised a magnanimous ap- 
proach. But the Nigerian generosity 


, would be the generosity of a General 


Ulysses S. Grant at Appomattox. 
The Biafrans would have to sur- 
render first. 

The Biafrans, on the other hand, 
have arrived at the conferences con- 
temptuous of talk that they were 
losing the war. Basically, the Biaf- 
rans have wanted a peace conference 
to produce a cease-fire that could be 


| prolonged enough for Biafra's inde- 


pendence to be gradually accepted 
by other nations. 

Until these attitudes change, peace 
seems unlikely. The Nigerians and 
their powerful foreign supporters 
must be made to realize that a mili- 
tary victory is both unlikely and 
pointless. Even if Nigeria defeated 
Biafra, the new union would be so 


| divided by tribal hatreds that it 


could hardly stay together very long. 
In the same way, the Biafrans must 
be made to realize that indepen- 
dence, which might come to them 
after years of stalemate and starva- 


| tion, would hardly be worth the 


great loss of life. 

The most plausible compromise is 
a weak union or confederation of 
Nigeria in which Biafra has a spe- 
cial autonomous status, including 
the right to maintain its own army. 
Biafra might accept this now, though 
it is doubtful that the federal gov- 
ernment of Nigeria would. Ironical- 
ly, if such a compromise did end the 
war, it would represent a solution 
that both sides probably could have 
had in 1967 without any fighting at 
all. But that, of course, is the irony 
of most wars. 


STANLEY MEISLER 





OKINAWA 





When United States servicemen 


| bound for Asia are assigned to Oki- 


nawa, there are usually no com- 
plaints. If at close acquaintance it 
isn't quite the South Seas paradise 


| one imagined, and if now the 


Teahouse-of-the-August-Moon atmos- 
phere has worn thin, still almost any 
other Asian assignment is more de- 
sirable than Vietnam. 

Naha, the capital, has traffic jams, 
exhaust fumes, and television com- 
mercials in color for deodorant, de- 


Stretch your legs 
from here to Australia. 





You're going almost halfway 
around the world. More than 
10,000 miles and 24 hours away 
from New York. 
Sounds exhausting, 
doesn't it? 

It is. On any- 
thing but BOAC. 

Flying to SESS 
Australia with us d 
puts you on our 
own VC 10, the 
most advanced 
commercial jet in the air. Its 
rear-mounted engines let the 
cabin remain as quiet as a 
lagoon. 

Youll sit in aviations most 
comfortable Economy Class seat. 
Designed by us for you. A seat 
where you can stretch way out, or 
snuggle way in. And that means a 
lot on a long trip. 
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rvations, contact your Travel Agent or British Overseas Airways Corporation, which has offices in princ 
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And to make sure you have 


even more room, above you is our 
exclusive overhead locker. All the 


stuff that used 
to share your 
seat and crowd 
your legs— 
X3 $ cameras, par- 
cels, coats— 

put up there, 
out of the way. 
BOAC 

flies five luxu- 
rious VC 10's per 
week to Sydney 
from New York 
W*- and Los Angeles 

via Honolulu and Fiji? On your 
Way, you can stop off at any of these 
places and really stretch your legs 
for a few days, or weeks, at no 


extra A— BOAC 


alr fare. 








ities. *Effective October 26. 
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| She Needs You... 


She needs you to love her. Little Lin Tai 
has just been abandoned at our Pine Hill 
Babies Home in Hong Kong. Police doubt 
her parents or relatives will ever be found. 
So we must find an American sponsor 
for her. 

-How can you sponsor a child like Lin 
Tai? Your questions answered: 


Q. What does it cost to sponsor a child ? 
A. Only $12 per month. (Your gifts are 
tax deductible.) 


Q. May I choose the child I wish to help? 
A. You may indicate your preference of 
boy or girl, age, and country. Many 
sponsors allow us to select a child from 
our emergency list. 


Q. Will I receive a photograph of my child ? 
A. Yes, and with the photograph will 
come a case history plus a description of 
the Home or project where your child 
receives help. 

Q. How long does it take before I learn 


about the child assigned to me ? A. You will 
receive your personal sponsor folder in 


Write today: Verbon E. Kemp 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN'S FUND, Inc. 





about two weeks, giving you complete 
information about the child you will be 
helping. 

Q. May I write to my child? A. Yes. In 
fact, your child will write to you a few 
weeks after you become a sponsor. Your 
letters are translated by one of our 
workers overseas. You receive your child's 
original letter, plus an English translation, 
direct from the home or project overseas. 


Q. How long has CCF been helping children ? 
A. Since 1938. 


Q. What help does the child receive from 
my support? A. In countries of great 
poverty, such as India, your gifts provide 
total support for a child. In other coun- 
tries your sponsorship gives the children 
benefits that otherwise they would not 
receive, such as diet supplements, medical 
care, adequate clothing, school supplies. 
Q. Are all the children in orphanages ? 
A. No, some live with widowed mothers, 
and through CCF Family Helper Projects 
they are enabled to stay at home, rather 
than enter an orphanage. 
Q. What type of projects does CCF support 
overseas ? A. Besides the orphanages and 
Family Helper Projects CCF has homes 
for the blind, abandoned babies homes, 
day care nurseries, health homes, voca- 
tional training centers, and many other 
types of projects. 
Q. Who owns and operates CCF? A. 
Christian Children’s Fund is an indepen- 
dent, non-profit organization, regulated 
by a national Board of Directors. CCF 
cooperates with both church and govern- 
ment agencies, but is completely inde- 
pendent. 
Q. Who supervises the work overseas? A. 
Regional offices are staffed with both 
Americans and nationals. Caseworkers, 
orphanage superintendents, housemoth- 
ers, and other personnel must meet high 
professional standards—plus have a deep 
love for children. 
Q. How do you keep track of all the children 
and sponsors ? A. Through our IBM data 
processing equipment, we maintain com- 
plete information on every child receiving 
assistance and the sponsor who provides 
the gifts. 

Children on our emergency list this 


month live in Brazil, Hong Kong, Taiwan 
(Formosa), India,Thailand and Philippines. 





Box 511, Richmond, Va. 23204 


I wish to sponsor [] boy [] girl in 


in iii EP MO ES E E EiE 
C] Choose a child who needs me most. 
I will pay $12 a month. I enclose first 
payment of $ 

Send me child’s name, story, address and 
picture. 

I cannot sponsor a child but want to give 


ee 
C] Please send me more information. 


om 


Name 
Address 
City 
State M s 
Registered (VFA-080) with the U. S. 
Government's Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid. Gifts are tax de- 
ductible. 

Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, 
Toronto 7. 
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Okinawa 





tergent, and dermatological defi- 
ciencies. ‘The landscape is scarred by 
housing developments and, of 
course, the massive installations of 
the United States military. Though 
there is a colorful Japanese cultural 
tradition, there are no swaying girls 
on the beaches. And though the cli- 
mate is subtropical, rainfall is heavy 
and Okinawa does lie in the path of 
typhoons. 


Rumble 

This summer the island's leisurely 
mood has been disrupted by the 
rumble and roar of anti-American 
demonstrations. Outside Kadena, the 
big American B-52 base, and the 
other 116 American military installa- 
tions on the sixty-five-mile-long is- 
land, thousands of Okinawans have 
rallied, demanding that the “Yan- 
kees Go Home" and take away with 
them all their aircraft and other 
military equipment. 

Snake-dancing students, complete 
with helmets, visors, and necker- 
chiefs masking their faces, after the 
fashion of Japan's Zengakuren stu- 
dents, have brandished their fists at 
the bases and sometimes gone be- 
yond, trying to tug down Kadena's 
entry gates. In one badly handled 
and much-publicized incident, Amer- 
ican MP's forced back the crowds 
at bayonet point and pricked one of 
the island's leading politicians. 

Anti-American feeling was height- 
ened by the discovery this summer 
that the United States had been se- 
cretly storing lethal nerve gas on 
Okinawa. Though the Pentagon 
moved swiftly to ship the gas out of 
Okinawa, furor over the American 
action continued. Not long after the 
incident, a frenzied Japanese pro- 
testing the American presence on 
Okinawa attacked Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers at Tokyo's Ha- 
neda airport. 

If all this is unhappy enough for 
the one million people who live on 
Okinawa, it is somber business in- 
deed for Japan and the United 
States. Okinawa's fate is the single 
most serious issue between the two 


| countries. It is an issue which will 


develop in intensity, until climaxed 
by the visit to Washington in No- 
vember of Japanese Premier Eisaku 
Sato. 


Chevrolet put it all together. 

Solid gentlemanly comfort without 
bombast. Sailplane silence. 

Computer-selected coil springs for a 
ride that glides. 

Yet Monte Carlo’s handling leaves 
you feeling like anything but a fifth wheel. 
A taut 116” wheelbase and a track five 
feet wide go where pointed. Precisely. 

And powerfully: a 350-cubic-inch V8 
is basic. (Order on up to a 454.) 





Standard is an instrument panel with 
the rare look of hand-rubbed burled elm. 

And Astro Ventilation. 

Even power disc brakes, fiberglass- 
belted tires and higher intensity headlights. 

It’s all there. 

At a Chevrolet price. 

Monte Carlo. 


The only car in its field. Period. Jonevnoreri 


Putting you first, keeps us first. On The Move. 





A group picture of all the cars in 
Monte Carlos field. 


Be a pilgrim—dream thrw’ the 

three great cathedrals of Chichester, 
Winchester and Salisbury, all in 

one day of your fortnight in Britain. 


One of the attractions of England’s 
green and pleasant land is how close the 
treasures are to each other. Where else 
could you see three of the world's great 
cathedrals set in three of the prettiest old 
towns in Europe, all within a couple of 
hours’ drive of each other? 

Britain's Cathedral Corner 
Chichester is Norman from belfry to 
foundations. Winchester 1s a show-piece 
of that light, airy and peculiarly English 
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style called Perpendicular. (It is also the 
longest cathedral in Europe.) 

Salisbury is Early English, boasts the 
tallestspire of them all, and is remarkably 
well preserved. Its west front is exactly 
as the thirteenth-century builders left it, 
chisel marks and all. 


Where manners makyth man 
Alongside these displays of faith are those 
of pride and learning; the palaces of the 
Princes of the Church, chapter houses, 
hospitals, and the great medieval public 
school of Winchester where boys still 
live by two terse mottoes. 

“Learn, leave or be licked” and 
«Manners makyth man". 


Incidentally, there are several historical 
treasures quite close to Winchester, 


continued from previous page 


ranging from the magnificent Motor 
Museum at Beaulieu Abbey to Admiral 
Nelson’s Flagship in Portsmouth Har- 
bour. Then you could jump 150 years 
and enjoy a skim across the Solent in 
Britain's remarkable Hovercraft. 


Four countries 
for the price of one 


Britain isa small island, packed with his- 
tory. There are more cathedrals, palaces 
and great country houses there than 
anywhere else in the world. 

Britain is good value- you get four 
countries for the price of one. Rent a 
car, roam England, Scotland, Wales and 


A fortnight in Britain — 
about $350 


Start with four days in London (hotels at 
$15 or less a night); then country inns 
($5.60 for bed and breakfast); a fort- 
night's car hire $115—and 1,000 miles 
of gas $25. 

A wide range of tours is available: 
prices for 14-day trips start at $27 5.* 
Sample tours include London show tours 
with round-trip jet fare from New York 
to London, tickets for eight hit shows, 
free casino admission, guest-house ac- 
commodation and full English breakfast 
for 10 days, and shopping discounts. 
Or, in addition to transatlantic trans- 
portation, six daysin London, seven days 
in the country. 


(*Subject to ratification by Governments concerned.) 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL—“‘ They dreamt not 
of a perishable home who thus could build." 
Wordsworth. 


See your travel agent for full information on a 
variety of tours and for reservations. 
Also send for our free color booklets. 
British Travel: New York—680o Fifth Avenue; 
Chicago—875 North Michigan Avenue; 
Los Angeles—612 South Flower Street. 
Also offices in Canada. 


Give Britain a fortnight of 
your life—and we'll give you 
2,000 years of ours. 


BRITISH TRAVEL, 11 E 
BOX 4100, NEW YORK, N.Y. IOOI7 
Please print and include zip code. 


| Please send me— Vacations in Britain [_] | 
| Britain: October thru’ March [ ] | 
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Okinawa 


Okinawa is the largest of the Ry- 
ukyus, a chain of 73 islands strag- 
gling some 400 miles from the south- 
ernmost point of Japan to Formosa. 
Like many island peoples, the Ry- 
ukyuans are a mixture of several 
races. But they have been long un- 
der the influence of Japan, an in- 
fluence formalized since 1871, when 
the Japanese incorporated the is- 
lands as part of their own state. 

The Ryukyus became a prefecture 
of Japan, the poorest in the Japan- 


ese empire. In 1945, Okinawa was 


Northern Ireland at your leisure, and | the bloody site of the last major 


still come home with change from $350. | 


battle in the Pacific. American Ma- 
rines stormed the island. After more 
than two months of heavy fighting, 
the remaining Japanese defenders 
surrendered, their commanders com- 
mitting ritual suicide. More than 
12,000 American soldiers died in the 
assault on Okinawa. Many thou- 
sand more Okinawan civilians were 
killed in the fighting. Naha was vir- 
tually flattened. 

At war’s end, the United States 
took over the administration of Oki- 
nawa and the other islands in the 
Ryukyu chain. The peace treaty with 
Japan enshrined American rights to 
“all and any powers of administra- 
tion, legislation and jurisdiction” 
over the territory. For almost twen- 
ty-five years, Okinawa has been a 
virtual colony of the United States. 
Though there is a local government 
of the Ryukyu Islands, with a Ryu- 
kyuan chief executive, it is su- 
perseded by the United States Civil 
Administration of the Ryukyu Is- 
lands, headed by an American high 
commissioner, always an Army gen- 
eral. 

At the peace negotiations in 
1945, John Foster Dulles declared 
that Japan retained “residual sov- 
ereignty" over the Ryukyus. This is 
a concept which has been reaffirmed 
by Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
and Johnson. Each agreed that ad- 
ministrative authority would ulti- 
mately revert to Japan. At the last 
meeting, in 1967, between Japanese 
and American leaders, President 
Johnson indicated that an agree- 
ment should be reached “within a 
few years on a date satisfactory for 
the reversion of these islands [to 
Japan].” 

This year Premier Sato means to 
collect on that promise at his meet- 
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ing with President Nixon. For do- 


mestic political reasons, Sato badly 
needs to take home a triumph on 
the Okinawa question. Elections are 
coming, and the dominant issue 
raised by the left-wing opposition 
will be Japan’s security treaty with 
the United States, which comes up 
for reconsideration next year. The 
opposition wants it scrapped. Pre- 
mier Sato wants it continued. Oki- 
nawa, with its B-52’s roaring out to 
bomb Vietnam, and its stockpile of 
American nuclear weapons, has be- 
come an emotional symbol of the 
whole controversy, and of the Amer- 
ican military presence in Japan. 
Therefore Sato wants to get the Oki- 
nawa issue settled, and satisfactorily, 


before election time. A delayed de- © F 


cision, or one politically exploitable 
by the opposition, could cause his 
government serious trouble. 

The present Japanese government 
is friendly toward the United States, 
and Washington has an obvious in- 
terest in its survival. Those who 
see the matter in this light argue that 
the United States’s relationship with 
the most prosperous and economi- 
cally advanced nation in Asia should 
be paramount in American policy 
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toward the area. Whatever the ad- 


vantages of Okinawa, goes the argu- 


ment, they can hardly weigh against | 


this immensely more important fac- 
tor. It is a widely held view that the 
November meeting between Premier 
Sato and President Nixon will result 
in an announcement that Okinawa 
will revert to Japan, probably by 


1972. 


"Fire brigade" 


There are complications, not the 
least of which is that the United 
States is involved in a war in Viet- 
nam, and the bases on Okinawa play 
an important role in that war. By 
any standard, the spread of these 


American bases and installations on 


Okinawa is staggering. At cost, they 
ran around $9oo million to con- 
struct. To replace them today would 
cost between two and three billion 
dollars. 

The Army uses Okinawa as a huge 
logistical supply base for Asia, but 
7o percent of its work is involved 
with Vietnam. Shells, weapons, 
trucks, food, furniture, and all the 
impedimenta of war are stored on 
Okinawa in warehouses and dumps 
which extend for miles. When need- 
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We never 
thought insurance was just a collec- 
tion and payment business. When 
highway accidents bury 50,000 people 
every year, that is our business. And 
Insurance Company of North America 
is trying to do something about it. 

We've been using a Mercury car 
with a gold-plated steering wheel to 
test drivers. It records the driver’s 
stresses and reactions on a magnetic 
tape deck in the trunk. These are cor- 
related with the driver’s actions and 
the ear's motion. Then analyzed by 
computer to give a total driver profile. 

Learning totell who asafe driver 
is may lead to testing all drivers. To 
predicting the probability of. acci- 
dents. Or even to determining who 
should be allowed to drive. 

For years we've been teaching 
“defensive driving" to employees of 
companies with large fleets of vehicles. 
A little to uie, 
told us that | 
sharing this 
expertise might 
help the average 
motorist to help 










is planning 








himself. So we did it. 
In cooperation with 
local groups like 
chambers of commerce. 
INA people provided 
the know-how and INA 
paid part of the costs. 

At INA we're as concerned 
with making auto insurance 
better as we are with 
making driving safer. 
The present : 
auto insurance NN , 
system justisn't VA 
working anymore. ( AN 
We should have 1 
something better. 

INA has 
recommended a 
new “no-fault” system 
where each insurance 
company would pay its own 
policyholders for actual losses. 
Much like your medical 
insurance does now. This could | 
make auto insurance cheaper and a- 
lot more helpful. 

INA was one of the first auto 
insurers in the country and now we’re 





to save your life. 

















by the Department of Transportation. 
It would include a study of the whole 
highway situation and auto insurance 
problems. We have strongly 
endorsed the entire proposal. 
The teen-age 
driver is a big concern to 
his parents. And to us. 
We had Dr. Lawrence E. 
Schlesinger, a prominent 
expert on driver behavior, 
research teen-age 
driving habits. And 
attitudes. We dis- 
= tm P covered things that 
| 27U JB Um Ge could help parents 
B uu | ; i. m help their children be 
€. better drivers, and had 
them published in a 
book, Is Therea | —— 8 
Teen-Age Driver bra | 
in Your House? . 
You can get it by 
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one of the largest. 


sending us 604. 
Recently, the U. S. Change won't come overnight. 
Senate Consumer Sub- But INA is working on it. With 


committee asked us, because the kind of imagination that keeps 
of our experience and expertise,to expanding our job of helping. 


testify on an investigation proposed 
IMAGINATION 


Insurance Company of North America, lóth and Parkway, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19101 








































Box 5381, Dept. A-10, Richmond, Virginia 23220 


I wish to adopt a boy [ ] girl [ ] in COUNTRIES 
(name of country) Bolivia 
I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). Enclosed is my gift for M ia 
(l]a full year [ ]the first month. Please send me the child's name, Dietitians 
story, address, and picture. I understand that I can correspond Hong Kong 
with my child, and continue the “‘adoption”’ longer than India 
one year if I wish. [ran 
: : T . ” : Japan 
Also, I may discontinue the “adoption” at any time. Korea 
C] I cannot “adopt” a child, but want to help $ ener 
C] Or, I will pledge $ per month. Nigeria 
[.] Please send me further information. “a 
If for a group, please specify Syria 
Church, Class, Club, School, Business, Etc. Er 
Name Appelscniun 
children or 
Address American 
City State Zip E "m 





GRACIELA 


Frightened. Homeless. 
And virtually hopeless. 
Her family lost everything in a 

Chilean earthquake disaster. 
She lives in Santiago in a small 
wooden shack with a dirt floor. 
There are three beds for a 
family of seven, but only one 
mattress and insufficient 
covering. 

TB germs lurk in the dust 
of summer and sticky mud 
of winter. Insufficient diet 
threatens to bloat her body 
» and stunt her development. 
Graciela is one of the thousands 

of children existing in sub-human 
conditions throughout the world. Their 
future might be radically changed if only 
a little hope could be introduced 
into their lives. 
Only you can provide this hope. 
By sponsoring a child through the 
CI “Adoption” Plan, you'll be part of a 
personal giving program which aids 
thousands of children around the world. 

It's an easy way to help save one 

small life. Which isn't any small thing. 
For more information use the 
coupon below and write direct to 


T Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke or 
4 Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood. 
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Gifts are tax deductible Greatest Need 









Okinawa 





ed, they are shipped out to the bat- 
tlefront. Vehicle parks are littered 
with hundreds of trucks and jeeps 
brought back from Vietnam for re- 
pair. On this logistical work alone, 
the Army keeps 11,000 men busy, 
moving 300,000 tons of equipment a 
month. 

The Marines use Okinawa as a 
base and a training ground. When 
the first 8000 Marines were pulled 
out of Vietnam at President Nixon's 
| order, it was to Okinawa they were 
shipped. In normal times, the Penta- 
gon keeps two thirds of a Marine di- 
vision, and a third of an airborne 
division, stationed on Okinawa as a 
"fire brigade" for brush-fire wars in 
Asia. 

For the Navy, Okinawa is a useful 
supply and repair base, and a port 
of call for nuclear submarines. But 
it is perhaps to the Air Force that 
Okinawa is presently most valuable. 
| All kinds of aircraft operate from 
the Naha and Kadena air bases, 
from jet fighters to cargo-carrying 
| C-130's and C-141's, KC-135 tankers, 
and high-flying, high-performance 
| reconnaissance aircraft which the 
military decline to discuss. 

From Kadena's twelve-thousand- 
foot-long runways, the eight-engined 
B-52' of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand have been roaring out daily to 
targets in Vietnam, and possibly 
| Laos. Officially, military spokesmen 
decline to discuss their missions. But 
the great black shark-fin tails of the 
aircraft are clearly visible from the 
base perimeter, and between eight- 
een and twenty of them have been 
operating out of Kadena since early 
| last year. The Kadena base is so 
busy that 1,600,000 gallons of fuel 
are pumped into its aircraft every 








day. 
Military spokesmen refuse to 
"confirm or deny" that nuclear 


bombs for the B-52's, and nuclear 
missiles, are on Okinawa. Unofficial- 
ly there is little dispute that nuclear 
bombs are stored deep in Okinawa's 
arsenal, and that nuclear-tipped mis- 
siles are targeted on Communist 
China and North Korea. The pres- 
ent high commissioner, Lieutenant 
General James B. Lampert, is him- 
self not without nuclear experience. 
With a master's degree in engineer- 
ing from MIT, he was executive of- 
ficer in the Manhattan Project, and 





You don't need 
28 taste testers 


to make Bourbon. 


. But Grand-Dad | 
demands them. | 


We could probably get by with fewer taste testers. 
Or tasters who were more easily pleased. 

But our 28 taste experts are an 
unsentimental bunch. They’re paid to keep our 
Bourbon up to Grand-Dad's standards from 
the day it’s born till the day it’s bottled. 

They taste a sample every day. And many 
more times while it’s aging and before it’s 
bottled. Every last one of them must agree on 
the taste, bouquet, color, flavor, character 
and uniformity. 

If an expert should ever wrinkle his nose, 
that Bourbon is rejected at once. It doesn't 
happen often. When you have 28 tasters looking 
over your Bourbon, you don't make many 
mistakes. 
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1970: 


YEAR OF 
THE GREAT BIRDS. 


Soaring into the '70's far ahead 

of the rest... 

. A new flight of Thunderbirds! 

New in beauty. Size. And aerodynamic 
grace. With dramatic new front-end 
styling, shaped to slice the wind. 

And a powerful 429 V-8 so smooth 
you wonder if you're really on 

earth at all. 


Inside, every luxury and convenience 
you've ever wanted. Power steer- 

ing. Power ventilation. Power front disc 
“brakes. SelectShift Cruise-O-Matic 
transmission. New long-life radial-ply 
tires. Even AM radio and electric 
clock. All standard. 


Plus a wide choice of Bird options 
like a push-button sun roof. Tilt 
steering wheel. Highway Pilot auto- 
matic speed control. And more! 


This year, Bird quality runs deep. In a 
computer-designed ride. Printed 
circuits. New space-age techniques 
that set standards of quality as unique 
as the Bird itself. 


Choose Hardtop or Landau, two 
doors or four. And launch yourself 
into the space age in the 1970 Bird. 
A very rare species. 
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Two beautiful new ways to fly! Pan Am’s® 
Boeing 747 Jet and the 1970 Thunderbird 
Special Brougham Two-Door Landau. 
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Okinawa 


helped set up the Army’s Special 
Weapons Project to coordinate the 
military application of atomic en- 
ergy. He has also headed the joint 
Army-Atomic Energy Commission 
nuclear power program, and carried 
out a number of other nuclear pow- 
er projects for military use. 

A glance at the map explains the 
military enthusiasm for Okinawa. It 
is some 800 miles from Hong Kong, 
Manila, and Tokyo. It is 400 miles 
from Formosa and not much more 


from South Korea. Perhaps most 
significant of all, Okinawa is just 
440 miles—less than an hour's flying 
time—from Shanghai, Communist 


China's biggest city. According to 
the military, Okinawa’s Kadena air 


- base is only one of three in Asia from 


which the B-52’s can operate satis- 
factorily. T'he others are U-Tapao in 


"Thailand, and Guam. The long-term 


availability of bases in Thailand is 
uncertain, and operating from 
Guam puts the B-52's 1400 miles fur- 
ther away from their actual and po- 
tential targets. 

Because the United States runs 
Okinawa, it can do more or less what 
it wants from the island. A former 
high commissioner, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral F. T. Unger, has said: "No- 
where else in Asia does the United 
States have complete freedom to sta- 
tion, deploy, and support balanced 
forces equipped with the full range 
of modern military resources. Only 
on Okinawa can we station any 
type of weapon or units. These free- 
doms give our forces on Okinawa a 
flexibility unmatched anywhere else 
in Asia.” Thus Okinawa also plays 
host to Special Forces units (the 
Green Berets), psychological war- 
fare detachments, special operations 
groups of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and a lot of hush-hush ra- 
dio, communications, and intelli- 
gence specialists. 

The official figure for U.S. service 
personnel on the island is 45,000. 
With all this military activity goes 
the familiar, camp-following sprawl 
around the bases. More than 60,000 
Okinawans work directly for the 
American military. Thousands more 
get their livelihood from the Ameri- 
cans, working in tailor shops, curio 
stores, bars, and nightclubs like the 
“Cuddle Club," the “Topper,” the 
"B-Mi-Gest," and scores more. For 
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miles, Okinawa’s “Hiway One" is 
cluttered with establishments cater- 
ing exclusively to the military: car 
wash stands, hi-fi shops, rental busi- 
nesses, steam bath and massage par- 
lors, auto and insurance salesmen’s 
offices, and an astonishing variety 
of pawnshops urging GI's to pawn 
everything, including their cars. 
Military spending is a substantial 
factor in the Okinawan economy, 
running to some $260 million a year. 
According to Keisho Sunagawa, Di- 
rector of ‘Trade and Industry in the 
Ryukyuan government, this is 35 
percent of the national income and 
60 percent of the Ryukyus’ foreign 
exchange. Without this infusion, the 
Ryukyus would have some serious 
economic problems. Last year, for 
instance, Ryukyuans cheerfully im- 
ported $373 million worth of goods, 
against exports of only $87 million, 
mainly sugar and pineapples. 
While it might seem folly to cut 
off the income from the bases, pub- 
licly the Ryukyuan government is 
urging just that. In elections last 
November the voters installed as 
chief executive Mr. Chobyo Yara, 
boss of the militant Okinawa Teach- 
ers’ Association. With strong left- 
wing backing, Yara ran on a plat- 
form calling for immediate rever- 
sion of the Ryukyus to Japan, and 
immediate withdrawal of American 
bases. If the Americans acceded to 
these demands, the 60,000 Okina- 
wans who presently work on the 
bases would be out of jobs. But 
when the Air Force earlier this year 
announced it was phasing out a 
mere 141 Okinawan employees, many 
base workers went on strike. Never- 
theless, they also take part in rallies 
demanding withdrawal of the bases. 
If this seems even more Orientally 
ambiguous than usual, it is. For the 
record, officials in Yara’s adminis- 
tration talk bravely of generating 
new income to supplant that from 
the bases. Trade and Industry Di- 
rector Sunagawa wants to encourage 
industry, tourism, and livestock 
breeding. He even has an ambitious 
plan to set up an educational insti- 
tution patterned after the East-West 
Centre in Honolulu. He says Gulf 
and Esso are planning refineries and 
that Hilton will run a hotel once a 
local contractor finds the capital to 
build it. But all this demands capi- 
tal and is far from realization. One 
independent survey by experts re- 
cently concluded that even if the 


bases remain, Okinawa must make 
drastic efforts to increase exports and 
attract new revenue. 


Homeland level 


American, Japanese, and Ryuky- 
uan officials are trying to iron out 
some of the assorted administrative 
problems that will accompany the 
territory's reversion to Japanese rule. 
American currency at present in use 
must be replaced by Japanese. There 
must be integration with Japan of 
government budgeting systems, old- 
age pensions, and social security. 

The educational system in the 
Ryukyus must be coordinated with 
that of Japan. Examination and li- 
censing of doctors, dentists, nurses, 
and other professional workers must 
be brought up to Japanese stan- 
dards. In some outlying areas of the 
Ryukyus, the qualifications of such 
workers do not always meet Japanese 
requirements. But there seems no 
questioning the desire of the Ryu- 
kyuans to return to Japanese rule. 

On the American side there is no 
great argument about reversion. 
Though it is unlikely to be "imme- 
diate," Premier Sato can expect to 
get a reasonably early date for re- 
version when he talks with President 
Nixon in Washington. The problem 
revolves around that word "uncon- 
ditional.” For the Americans the is- 
sue is not whether to retain Oki- 
nawa, but whether to keep the 
bases, and on what terms. If the 
bases are to stay, the Ryukyuan gov- 
ernment and the Japanese political 
left say there must be no deal or 
special conditions for them. The 
bases must operate at what they call 
"homeland level," or in other words 
be reduced to the status of American 
bases in Japan itself. This would 
preclude stationing nuclear weap- 
ons on Okinawa. It would limit 
movement of equipment and per- 
sonnel in and out of the bases. It 
would make their use for combat op- 
erations conditional upon pre-agree- 
ment by Japan. And of course, the 
critics also want the B-52's moved 
out, and a halt to visits by American 
nuclear submarines. 

At the topmost levels, the Ameri- 
can military establishment appears 
ready to make some compromises 
and accept some limitation on mili- 
tary operations out of Okinawa. It 
is understood the United States is 
ready to remove nuclear weapons 
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PLAYBOY, COMING UP 


OCTOBER ISSUES 


Bad law is tyrannical; tyranny breeds rebellion; in an otherwise democratic na- 
tion, bad law can provoke a kind of cultural nihilism in which good and evil become 
hopelessly confused. 

This is precisely what has happened in the realm of legislation to prohibit and 
punish the use of marijuana, says psychiatrist Joel Fort, perhaps the country’s great- 
est authority in the field of consciousness-altering drugs. In POT: A RATIONAL 
APPROACH, published in the October issue of PLAYBOY, non-user Fort contends 
that the political establishment’s ban on marijuana not only perpetuates the aliena- 
tion of the 10,000,000 young potheads in this country, but breeds repressive law 
enforcement as well. Amassing an impressive body of supportive evidence, Fort at- 
tacks the state-to-state inequities that prevail in pot laws. (Penalties for possession 
range from two years in most states to 99 years at hard labor in North Dakota, and 
one provision of an Oklahoma statute even dictates sterilization for the offender.) 

Currently, there are federal appeals for even more repressive measures. Out of the 
hectic chaos of federal and state laws, and the overheated emotionalism that com- 
pounds confusion and human misery, Fort, an orderly-minded and compassionate 
scientist, projects proposals for decently dealing with users and non-users caught up 
in today’s twisted skein of misguided and havoc-breeding legislation. 

(Fort also writes well, a relief from the drear that afflicts so much well-inten- 
tioned and even important prose. Our readers expect this sort of dividend in 
PLAYBOY, a magazine about which one is more apt to be correct in expecting the 


unexpected. ) 
* ok ook 


“Orthodoxy is my doxy; heterodoxy is another man's doxy." The quote is ascribed 
to William Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester (1698-1779). It came to mind when we 
were discussing the decline in orthodox Freudian analysis with Morton M. Hunt, 
author of 'The Affair: A Portrait of Extra-Marital Love in Contemporary America, 
Her Infinite Variety and The Natural History of Love — highly readable books of 
scholarship and insight—and of THE CRISIS IN PSYCHOANALYSIS in October 
PLAYBOY. 

Freud's tremendous achievements bred an orthodoxy that dominated psycho- 
therapy for decades; for some time thereafter, the growing edge that exploded from 
this closed-end discipline consisted more of variations on the theme, than of new 
approaches. Hunt analyzes analysis and describes—for the first time, to our knowl- 
edge—the sorts of people for whom Freudian treatment may still hold out the best 
hope for success. (In November, PLAYBOY analyzes new alternatives to Freudian 
orthodoxy, in an article by Ernest Havemann, another talented exegete; we'll be tell- 
ing you about this next time around.) 

* ck ok 

The three surest ways to go broke, according to President Pompidou of France, 
are gambling, women, and the counsel of “experts.” The first is fastest, the second 
most fun, the third surest. In EXPERTS AND EXPERTISE, in the October issue 
of PLAYBOY, Eliot Janeway, economist, author, publisher, and somewhat cur- 
mudgeonly commentator on governmental affairs, takes a diamond-hard look at the 
American Presidency in terms of the advisors (experts all, presumably) who influ- 
ence and guide the nation's chief executive. Neither elected nor appointed (as is the 
Cabinet) and unanswerable to the national constituency, these powerful men may 
forge those very decisions on which history's assessment of a president is based. 

Outside the Pompidou context, we will say that Janeway is the expert on ex- 
perts; his approach is clear-eyed and tough-minded; his words will illuminate for you 
that enigmatic enclave of influence whence sweep the winds of global change. 

LINE MEE: 


You don't have to be Jewish; you don't have to read Yiddish; , 
have to know what a shtetl is, to enjoy Isaac Bashevis Singer—and ds op eser 
Singer is one of those writers who speaks the universal language of natural story- 
telling. His strange, old-world villages, inhabited by some of the great eccentrics o 
fiction, have an almost legendary quality. *Now let me tell you how, once upon a 
time... Singer always seems to be saying. Once upon a time, there was this little 
whore named Tsilka, and the good people of Janow had no place to put her except 
in the poorhouse—which made all the paupers furious—and SO . The rest of it 
happens in PLAYBOY for October. It's Isaac Singer at his sardonic best 
* Ok o 

.. Speaking of PLAYBOY fiction: In the past three 
lished six serials that later were hardcover books and ace abe ae ES 
chased for filming. In the same period, portions of five other books now mr k. mé 
purchased for movies made their debuts in our pages, among them Vladi s 
Nabakov's best-selling Ada, which fetched a nice, round $250,000 for screen ne 
« We mention these facts not merely to boast, however; Hollywood's enthusiasm 

as never struck us as an ideal criterion for literary excellence. And we have always 
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from Okinawa. ‘Tactical nuclear 
weapons could be deployed to For- 
mosa and South Korea. Both coun- 
tries would probably welcome them. 
Both have been taking a tough line 
on Okinawa, arguing that their se- 
curity would be diminished by an 
American withdrawal, and that they 
want a voice in the settlement. The 
nuclear stockpile could be moved 
back to Guam, or new base sites un- 
der evaluation in Micronesia. Be- 
yond this, the United States has an 
expanding array of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and nuclear subma- 
rines. Even the B-52's are not con- 
sidered permanently based on Oki- 
nawa. They have in fact only been 
flying missions against Vietnam from 
Okinawa since early last year. For 
the Air Force it is a convenient ar- 
rangement, because otherwise most 
of the B-52's would have to operate 
from Guam, adding 3000 miles to the 
round-trip Vietnam flight. 

Nuclear weapons and B-52's aside, 
there remains the question of a Jap- 
anese veto over the use to which the 
bases might be put, the amount of 
men and type of equipment moved 
through them, and the operations 
conducted from them. Some military 
men argue that Okinawa's present 
strength is the diversity of weapons 
available. This, they say, gives the 
United States a variety of options to 
use varying degrees of force depend- 
ing on the situation. If Okinawa 
were reduced to a repair base and 
training ground, they argue, it would 
have no significance and the United 
States should pull its military out. 

For President Nixon, the timing 
of the crunch over Okinawa is hard- 
ly ideal. On the one hand, he is 
pressed to make a deal which will 
support Premier Sato's government 
at home. But on the other hand, the 
Vietnam War is far from over, and he 
is under military pressure for con- 
tinued use of the bases on Okinawa. 
That military pressure will continue 
after the war. 
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PLAYBOY, COMING UP 


OCTOBER ISSUES 


Bad law is tyrannical; tyranny breeds rebellion; in an otherwise democratic na- 
tion, bad law can provoke a kind of cultural nihilism in which good and evil become 
hopelessly confused. 

This is precisely what has happened in the realm of legislation to prohibit and 
punish the use of marijuana, says psychiatrist Joel Fort, perhaps the country’s great- 
est authority in the field of consciousness-altering drugs. In POT: A RATIONAL 
APPROACH, published in the October issue of PLAYBOY, non-user Fort contends 
that the political establishment’s ban on marijuana not only perpetuates the aliena- 
tion of the 10,000,000 young potheads in this country, but breeds repressive law 
enforcement as well. Amassing an impressive body of supportive evidence, Fort at- 
tacks the state-to-state inequities that prevail in pot laws. (Penalties for possession 
range from two years in most states to 99 years at hard labor in North Dakota, and 
one provision of an Oklahoma statute even dictates sterilization for the offender.) 

Currently, there are federal appeals for even more repressive measures. Out of the 
hectic chaos of federal and state laws, and the overheated emotionalism that com- 
pounds confusion and human misery, Fort, an orderly-minded and compassionate 
scientist, projects proposals for decently dealing with users and non-users caught up 
in today’s twisted skein of misguided and havoc-breeding legislation. 

(Fort also writes well, a relief from the drear that afflicts so much well-inten- 
tioned and even important prose. Our readers expect this sort of dividend in 
PLAYBOY, a magazine about which one is more apt to be correct in expecting the 
unexpected. ) 

ko k o 

“Orthodoxy is my doxy; heterodoxy is another man's doxy.” The quote is ascribed 
to William Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester (1698-1779). It came to mind when we 
were discussing the decline in orthodox Freudian analysis with Morton M. Hunt, 
author of 'The Affair: A Portrait of Extra-Marital Love in Contemporary America, 
Her Infinite Variety and The Natural History of Love — highly readable books of 
scholarship and. insight—and of THE CRISIS IN PSYCHOANALYSIS in October 
PLAYBOY. 

Freud's tremendous achievements bred an orthodoxy that dominated psycho- 
therapy for decades; for some time thereafter, the growing edge that exploded from 
this closed-end discipline consisted more of variations on the theme, than of new 
approaches. Hunt analyzes analysis and describes—for the first time, to our knowl- 
edge—the sorts of people for whom Freudian treatment may still hold out the best 
hope for success. (In November, PLAYBOY analyzes new alternatives to Freudian 
orthodoxy, in an article by Ernest Havemann, another talented exegete; we'll be tell- 
ing you about this next time around.) 

* Gk ok 

The three surest ways to go broke, according to President Pompidou of France, 
are gambling, women, and the counsel of “experts.” The first is fastest, the second 
most fun, the third surest. In EXPERTS AND EXPERTISE, in the October issue 
of PLAYBOY, Eliot Janeway, economist, author, publisher, and somewhat cur- 
mudgeonly commentator on governmental affairs, takes a diamond-hard look at the 
American Presidency in terms of the advisors (experts all, presumably) who influ- 
ence and guide the nation's chief executive. Neither elected nor appointed (as is the 
Cabinet) and unanswerable to the national constituency, these powerful men may 
forge those very decisions on which history's assessment of a president is based. 

Outside the Pompidou context, we will say that Janeway is the expert on ex- 
perts; his approach is clear-eyed and tough-minded; his words will illuminate for you 
that enigmatic enclave of influence eve sweep the winds of global change. 

* Æ 


You don’t have to be Jewish; you don’t have to read Yiddish; you don’t even 
have to know what a shtetl is, to enjoy Isaac Bashevis Singer—and the reason is that 
Singer is one of those writers who speaks the universal language of natural story- 
telling. His strange, old-world villages, inhabited by some of the great eccentrics of 
fiction, have an almost legendary quality. “Now let me tell you how, once upon a 
time . . ." Singer always seems to be saying. Once upon a time, there was this little 
whore named Tsilka, and the good people of Janow had no place to put her except 
in the poorhouse—which made all the paupers furious—and so . . . The rest of it 


happens in PLAYBOY for October. It’s Isaac Singer at his sardonic best. 
* Ke - 


Speaking of PLAYBOY fiction: In the past three years, PLAYBOY has pub- 
lished six serials that later were hardcover books and have been optioned or pur- 
chased for filming. In the same period, portions of five other books now optioned or 
purchased for movies made their debuts in our pages, among them Vladimir 
Nabakov's best-selling Ada, which fetched a nice, round $250,000 for screen rights. 

We mention these facts not merely to boast, however; Hollywood’s enthusiasm 
has never struck us as an ideal criterion for literary excellence. And we have always 
considered emphasis on big names, to the exclusion of unknowns, to be the literary 
equivalent of the star system. What we really want to boast about is our discovery of 
a new writer, for whom we predict a solid future in the upcoming literary genera- 
tion: Asa Baber. His REVELATIONS, in PLAYBOY’s October issue, is the tale of 
a pill-popping truck driver riding for a fall. Baber’s prose has erect vigor and pace; 
we'll be publishing more of it in the months ahead. 

* k ok 

The foregoing is just a sampling of the readable feast we've assembled for our 
October issue. There are those who will be surprised to learn that such lively and 
literate reading is regularly available in PLAY BOY. We don't know anywhere near 
as much about these people as we do about our 16 million readers, but one thing we 
do know about them for sure: They haven't been aware of what we've been publishing 
every month for the past 15 years. If you're one of them, won't you join us? 


Cordially, 
THE EDITORS OF PLAYBOYe Y 
P.S. We also publish pictures of pretty girls. di .- 


from Okinawa. Tactical nuclear 
weapons could be deployed to For- 
mosa and South Korea. Both coun- 
tries would probably welcome them. 
Both have been taking a tough line 
on Okinawa, arguing that their se- 
curity would be diminished by an 
American withdrawal, and that they 
want a voice in the settlement. The 
nuclear stockpile could be moved 
back to Guam, or new base sites un- 
der evaluation in Micronesia. Be- 
yond this, the United States has an 
expanding array of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and nuclear subma- 
rines. Even the B-52's are not con- 
sidered permanently based on Oki- 
nawa. ‘They have in fact only been 
flying missions against Vietnam from 
Okinawa since early last year. For 
the Air Force it is a convenient ar- 
rangement, because otherwise most 
of the B-52’s would have to operate 


| from Guam, adding 3000 miles to the 


round-trip Vietnam flight. 

Nuclear weapons and B-52's aside, 
there remains the question of a Jap- 
anese veto over the use to which the 
bases might be put, the amount of 
men and type of equipment moved 
through them, and the operations 
conducted from them. Some military 
men argue that Okinawa’s present 
strength is the diversity of weapons 
available. This, they say, gives the 
United States a variety of options to 
use varying degrees of force depend- 
ing on the situation. If Okinawa 
were reduced to a repair base and 
training ground, they argue, it would 
have no significance and the United 
States should pull its military out. 

For President Nixon, the timing 
of the crunch over Okinawa is hard- 
ly ideal. On the one hand, he is 
pressed to make a deal which will 
support Premier Sato’s government 
at home. But on the other hand, the 
Vietnam War is far from over, and he 
is under military pressure for con- 
tinued use of the bases on Okinawa. 
That military pressure will continue 
after the war. 


Joan HUGHES 
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Michael Janeway is an associate 
editor of the Atlantic. Arthur 
Koestler, author of Darkness at Noon 
and The Ghost in the Machine, 

was recently in Fiji. Stanley 

Meisler is African correspondent 

for the Los Angeles Times. John 
Hughes is the Christian Science 
Monitor’s Far Eastern correspondent. 


Wall-to-wall television. 
General Electric is making it today 


The TV picture above is totally unretouched. 

It took twelve years of research. Over 60 patented 
inventions. Work in electronics, optics, chemistry, 
physics and a dozen other fields. 

It took all of that to make this new kind of TV. TV that 
projects on a screen anywhere from 3 x 4 up to 15 x 20. 
And GE is now making it in limited quantities 

for business meetings, television studios and schools. 
This is but part of the most complete TV line available 
today. And the same kind of inventiveness that 

went into it is behind the General Electric TV you buy. 
You'll find it in the printed circuit that reduces human 


soldering mistakes. In the electronic component that gives 
you color and sound, seconds after you turn on the set. 

In the circuit that automatically stabilizes flesh tones. 

But GE hasn't just improved on television. 

They practically invented it. 

They developed the very first TV system. Broadcast the first 
TV pictures... over 40 years ago. Lately, they engineered 
the first portable color set. It's called Porta Color$; 

and it weighs only 25 pounds, so it's truly portable.) And 
now, the first TV with a wall-sized screen. 

That's the kind of progress you can expect from a pioneer. 
And progress is our most important product. 
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THE MAIL: 


The Spock Trial 


Sır: As most of your readers must 
have been, I was enlightened and 
moved to deep concern by Jessica 
Mitford's article, “Guilty as Charged 
by the Judge,” in the August issue. 

She is quite right in her conclu- 
sion that the national political cli- 
mate has become all too repressive. 
I would, however, object to an un- 
fair and untrue allegation which she 
made in illustrating that conclusion. 
She wrote: 


^^ The case against the Boston five was 
expressed predictably, in terms of the 
‘favorite electioneering slogan of all 
three 1968 presidential candidates. 
Judge Ford’s remarks as he pro- 
nounced sentence were already ringing 
in our ears, for we had heard them 
daily, for months, in the campaign 
speeches of Nixon, Humphrey, and 
Wallace: “Where law and order stops, 
obviously anarchy begins.” 


As a principal staff assistant to Mr. 
Humphrey during the 1968 cam- 
paign, I either personally prepared 
and/or heard every one of his public 
statements. Had Miss Mitford been 
listening, she would have known 
that Mr. Humphrey clearly differ- 
entiated his position on the so-called 
law and order issue from those of 
Mr. Nixon and Mr. Wallace. He 
certainly did not make “where law 
and order stops, obviously anarchy 
begins” —by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation—his “favorite electioneering 
slogan.” In fact, we probably paid a 
price for meeting this issue head on 
in conservative areas of the country. 


TED VAN Dyk 
Washington, D.C. 


Sır: “Guilty as Charged by the 
Judge,” by Jessica Mitford, is a su- 
perbly written, brilliant, clear- 


headed, dramatic analysis of the core 
of our present crisis. The Atlantic is 
keeping up with history. Congratu- 
lations! 
HELEN RAND MILLER 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sır: In an article charging flagrant 
bias on the government’s part, Jes- 
sica Mitford is so flagrantly biased 
that she has not a single extenu- 
ating word to say about anyone, from. 
the President on down to the 
“bunch” of jurors so naïve as to ren- 
der a verdict on the question at 
hand, whether a law was actually 
broken. 

Well, Governor Maddox of Geor- 
gia has just announced that forced 
integration is “illegal, immoral, etc.” 
and so no doubt you have already 
dispatched Jessica Mitford to At- 
lanta to champion resistance to law. 

PAUL WHITFIELD 
Jackson, Miss. 


By happy coincidence, Jessica Mit- 
ford will be traveling to Atlanta for 
her next Atlantic assignment. 

The Editor 


Children’s Television 


Sir: As the mother of two pre- 
school children, I share Norman 
Morris’ ("What's Good About Chil- 
dren’s TV,” August Atlantic) hopes 
that the Children’s Television Work- 
shop will prove to be an exciting and 
stimulating television learning expe- 
rience. However, this past spring, 
a preview of the new series was pre- 
sented on the NET network, and I 
was dismayed to find that while the 
form and content of the program 
were of excellent quality, the delib- 
erately sloppy "kids' English" that 
was used by the puppet characters 








throughout the show was unaccept- 
able. 

Don't the educators behind the 
Children’s Television Workshop re- 
alize that the challenge is open to 
raise the level of speech pattern in 
young viewers? Certainly Messrs. 
Homme, Keesham, and Rogers have 
succeeded in combining absorbing, 
creative programming with good use 
of language for those sensitive ears. 

PHYLLIS N. MARGOLIN 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


SiR: Your article on children's televi- 


sion by Norman S. Morris in the 


August Atlantic was a sensitive 
treatment of a controversial subject. 
I was particularly struck by his dis- 
cussion of the contrast between Fred 
Rogers’ approach and that of the 
Children's Television Workshop. I 
had felt this contrast myself when I 
saw the pilot program for CTW af- 
ter having had a long familiarity 
with Misterogers Neighborhood, my 
children's favorite television  pro- 
gram. 

Fred Rogers deals with each child 
as an individual who is liked "just 
the way he is" He clearly under- 
stands that childhood is a time not 
only for education but also for 
fears, disappointments, and growth. 
Yet the government (HEW) and the 
Carnegie Foundation rejected Rog- 
ers’ approach when they planned a 
program for the ghetto child, the 
Children's "Television Workshop, 
and turned instead to a hard-sell 
educational format and a manipula- 
tive rather than a creative attitude 
toward their audience. 

The large funding agencies are 
obviously more comfortable giving 
money to a bevy of "child experts" 
than to one man who can so well 
entertain and soothe the children he 


respects and loves. The sterile for- 
mat of CTW, however, is supposed 
to be more appealing to the “de- 
prived" child, who, we are told, can 
relate best to quick-moving, action- 
packed cartoons. How condescend- 
ing can one be? Ghetto children are 
first of all children—then black, or 
poor, or whatever. They need love 
and understanding, not the endless 
repetitions of the letter “J” that 
hopped, skipped, and jumped 
through CTW's pilot program. 

We cannot continue to complain 
about the dehumanization of our so- 
ciety while at the same time we treat 
our youngsters as if they were some 
sort of potential computer input to 
be programmed by “the experts.” 
As government programs proliferate 
to help the poor, the poor may lose 
that last endowment which they can 
truly call their own—a sense of their 
own uniqueness. (This, it seems to 
me, is the true meaning of the call 
for black power.) Or perhaps CTW 
is merely a well-funded Office for the 
Dead. LYNDA G. CHRISTIAN 

Waban, Mass. 


Glazer and Harvard 


Sır: Nathan Glazer’s “Student Poli- 
tics and the University” in the July 
Atlantic gives the impression that 
the author was there, on the spot 
and in the midst of this spring's 
events at Harvard. In fact, he was 
not party to the events he reports 


upon: the debates and actions of the | 


Faculty of Arts and Sciences. He is 


not a member of that faculty, at- 


tended none of the meetings on 
which he reports, and plainly has 
little knowledge of the events that 
form the background of certain cri- 
tical faculty decisions. 

Let me concentrate upon Mr. Gla- 
zer's "reporting" of the ROTC is- 
sue at Harvard, for it is central to 
the nature of his argument, basically 


inaccurate, and a matter in which I 
was intimately involved. I would. 
like to speak to the consistency and | 


good sense of the faculty and the 
university at large in handling the 
crisis created by the forcible seizure 
and bust. Hopefully this may serve 
to dispel the impression Mr. Glazer 
gives that the faculty fell victim to 
liberal guilt, capitulated on ROTC 
when faced with the forcible seizure 
of University Hall, and thereby en- 
couraged future violent action. On 
the contrarv. once the damage of 





JACK DANIELS TENNESSEE WHISKEY ís made 
just like it was over a century ago. Our retirees here 
help see to chat. 


These men learned their jobs from Lem Motlow (who 
learned it himself from Mr. Jack Daniel). And they ve 
passed on their knowledge to the younger generations 
who make our whiskey today. 
You see, our retirees can tell you 
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And we can promise you this: DROP 
There’s not one of them who W 

BY DROP 


abides any meddling with the 
rare sippin’ taste of Jack Daniel's. 
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the seizure and the bust had been a university-wide committee met 


done, the university community 
acted with extraordinary unison to 
restore some effective balance. 

The record can be quickly recited. 
During the fall and winter of 1968- 
1969, several groups were at work on 
resolutions relating to the future of 
ROTC at Harvard. The Student 
Faculty Advisory Council (SFAC) 
was one such, as was the Committee 
on Educational Policy of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences. ‘The issue was 
to be debated at a meeting of the 
faculty at Paine Hall on December 
12, 1968, a meeting at which stu- 
dents threatened to “sit in” the bal- 
cony, and which was consequently 
canceled. ‘This meeting of the fac- 
ulty was rescheduled for February 
4, 1969, and on the day prior to that 
meeting, a special student-faculty 
convocation was held to discuss the 
various alternatives to be discussed 
before the faculty. 

The SFAC proposed that credit be 
removed from ROTC courses, that 
they not be listed in the catalogue of 
the university, that officers ap- 
pointed by the Armed Services to 
instruct in ROTC be denied mem- 
bership in the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, and that no special facili- 
ties be granted ROTC, as was cur- 
rently the practice in allocating 


_ space in Shannon Hall. The objec- 


tive of the SFAC resolution, as ex- 


_ plicitly stated and as implied in its 


seconding, was to preserve the pre- 
rogatives of the faculty in the mak- 
ing of appointments and the ac- 
crediting of courses, that to do other- 
wise always risked the creation of po- 
litical crisis. The SFAC resolution 
was solidly affirmed by a vote of 207 
to 125. 

Shortly thereafter, the president 
appointed a committee to negotiate 
the phasing out of the present form 
of ROTC. In effect, the faculty as- 
sumed that its vote had set the policy 
that was to be carried out by the 
president and the corporation, that 
no further steps need be taken. 
There were, however, disquieting 
rumors concerning opposition in the 
corporation to the faculty resolu- 
tion. Yet, there was little serious 
doubt that negotiations were moving 
ahead in line with the faculty vote. 
All of these matters precede the for- 
cible seizure and the bust of April 
9-10. 

What reopened the issue for the 
faculty was not the events of those 


two days nor the SDS "demands" on 
ROTC, but the reproduction in the 
Old Mole on April 13 of a letter 
stolen from the files of University 
Hall, a letter addressed by Dean 
Ford to President Pusey, expressing 
strong opposition to the faculty vote 
of February 4, stating: 


The one other alternative I have been 
able to conceive would be a decision 
not to accept these recommendations 
from the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
in their present form, but instead to 
refer them back to the Faculty for 
whatever additional work and dis- 
cussion is required to make them usable 
as a basis for further action. 


The letter, however shoddy the cir- 
cumstances of its publicizing, raised 
in many minds the question 
whether the intent of the resolution 
of February 4 had been fully under- 
stood. In consequence, several reso- 
lutions had been made ready for sub- 
mission to the faculty meeting of 
April 15, including one of my own. 
lhis motion was presented to the 
faculty at its meeting on April 17 
and was carried by a vote of 385 to 
25. 

The motion was not a capitula- 
tion to student pressure, as Mr. Gla- 
zer implies. It was, rather, an effort 
to make clearer than before what 
had been intended by the faculty on 
February 4. Nothing was changed. 
What was amplified was the idea of 
"extraordinary" as meaning “no spe- 
cial privileges or facilities" for non- 
university X activities including 
ROTC. In the resolution itself and 
in the discussion, the hope was ex- 
pressed that ROTC could find some 
way of accommodating aspirants 
more formally in some program sep- 
arate from the university—as, for ex- 
ample, in a metropolitan district 
program. 

Let it be clear that the Bruner 
resolution, as it came to be called, 
was discussed widely and informally 
during its drafting, both in the lib- 
eral and conservative caucuses, with 
officers of the university, and with 
members of the corporation. It was 
an effort to define and implement 
what seemed to many of us a gener- 
al consensus in the university. There 
were no illusions, as Mr. Glazer 
seems to think, that the hard-line 
faction within the SDS would be 
satisfied with it or with any other 
action that the faculty could take 
with some reasonable unanimity. 

From late April until early June, 


with representatives of the Armed 
Services to see whether some ar- 
rangement could be made within 
the constraints of "extracurricular- 
ity." Again, there was widespread 
and painstaking informal discussion 
with student groups, faculty cau- 
cuses, and administration. Since the 
three ROTC services were unable 
within the terms of their enabling 
public laws to become extracurricu- 
lar, the committee recommended 
that they be terminated by June, 
1971, a date later than the "earliest 
legally possible," but one that would 
guarantee the principle that stu- 
dents once enrolled in a program 
had the right to complete their 
studies by the rules originally in 
force. The resolution carried in the 
faculty by what appeared to be close 
to a unanimous voice vote. 

The university at large had re- 
sponded carefully and with deliber- 
ateness on an issue that could have 
torn the place apart. It did so not in 
response to political pressures, not 
to express hostility to the war in 
Vietnam, nor even to "punish" the 
military-industrial complex, but to 
keep the university whole and to re- 
pair the damage. The governing 
principle of the ROTC decision had 
been set down by SFAC five months 
before the crisis. The crisis brought 
forth enormous resources of intelli- 
gence and goodwill in the interest of 
reconstituting a community that 
had been seriously divided. I would 
be most disappointed to see that 
fact lost in the shuffle of overly 
quick reporting that sees all univer- 
sity unrest as yet another elabora- 
tion of the "Berkeley scenario." 


JEROME S. BRUNER 
Professor of Psychology 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Nathan Glazer replies: 

Mr. Bruner gives one interpreta- 
tion of the second faculty vote on 
ROTC at Harvard, I give another. 
Nothing in his letter is new to me 
or changes my views—the reporting 
on this issue, of the Harvard Crim- 
son, and the various statements that 
were distributed publicly and were 
available to Harvard faculty outside 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences ade- 
quately covered the issue. In Mr. 
Bruners account it was necessary 
for the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
to clarify its position on ROTC be- 


ink it. 
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cause of Dean Ford's letter. In my 
account—four members of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences who saw 
the article before it was published 
concurred—the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences adopted the second resolu- 
tion on ROTC to meet an irrational 
and violent upsurge of feeling on 
the part of many students which 
might better have been dealt with— 
and more appropriately for a uni- 
versity faculty—by argument and 
analysis of the issues, which I said 
were absent on the Harvard campus. 
Undoubtedly many people voted, as 
Mr. Bruner says he did, to clarify 
the original Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences position on ROTC. But a 
strike was going on, enormous pres- 
sure was being exerted, and however 
individual faculty members under- 
stood or explained to themselves the 
character of their actions, the fact is 
the vote was also—and in the situa- 
tion, principally—a political act in 
response to radical student actions 
and the situation they created. 

How can one ignore the role of 
the vote in the midst of the strike 
as a form of communication with 
the students? And what, after all, 
did the vote communicate? 

I am mystified at Mr. Bruner’s 
egregious insistence that I am not 
a member of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences or a party to its delibera- 
tions when nothing in my article 
suggests or implies that I am. Is his 
point really that only members of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences may 
properly discuss its actions? 

Mr. Bruner is really too touchy 
about Harvard. The article squib 
does identify me, and it is true that 
by the time the article appeared I 
had become a professor in the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education, 
which the editors, perhaps in their 
ignorance of academic nicety, short- 
ened to simply “Harvard.” But note, 
Mr. Bruner, they did not say Harvard 
College. 


Advice and consent 


Sir: Mr. Gold ("Stories I Guess I 
Won't Write," August Atlantic) may 
have been to Salt Lake City long 
enough to have been hassled by the 
police chief in a coffeehouse and to 
have seen a movie, “Teen-Agers 
From Outer Space," but he missed a 
few historical facts. 

Joseph Smith never reached the 
promised land of the persecuted 


Mormons. He was murdered by a 
mob in the jail in Carthage, Illinois, 
in the early evening of June 27, 
1844. Three years later, the Mor- 
mons, under the leadership of Brig- 
ham Young, reached the valley of 
the Great Salt Lake, and from a spot 
overlooking the lake, Brigham was 
reported to have announced, '"This 
is the place," on July 24, 1847. 
ARTHUR S. ROUNDY 
Cranston, R.I. 


Atlantic— 
The Editor 


Mr. Gold—and the 


erred. 


Sir: Re: the Washington Post’s de- 
sire “to reach, and if possible, pass 
the New York Times in prestige" 
(“The American Media Baronies," 
July Atlantic), the Post should be 
informed that it first must reach the 
prestige of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, a task which is by no means 
small. 


CHARLES WILLIAM SLOAN, JR. 
Wichita, Kan. 


Where credit is due 


The interesting photograph on 
page 104 of the September Atlantic, 
which accompanied the poem "Rosi- 
maya" by John Okai, was taken by 
Barbara Cannon Myers. It will ap- 
pear in Woman by Three, a book 
of photographs by Joanne Leonard, 
Michael E. Bry, and Mrs. Myers, 
with prose and poetry selected by 
Evan S. Connell, Jr. 


Correction 


Our offer of reprints of Ronnie 
Dugger’s definitive article “Oil and 
Politics" in the September Atlantic 
listed an incorrect price for quanti- 
ties of one hundred. Reprints can 
be obtained by writing Reprint De- 
partment, The Atlantic, 8 Arling- 
ton Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
02116. Single copies 35 cents; 10 to 
100 copies, 30 cents each; over 100 
copies $25.00 per hundred. 

The Editor 





The Atlantic welcomes communica- 
tions from its readers, but can rarely 
accommodate letters in excess of 500 
words. Light editing, for style and 
economy, is the rule rather than the 
exception, and we assume that any letter, 
unless otherwise stipulated, is free for 
publication in our monthly letters 
column. 













Remember the thrills of the 
Mighty Wurlitzer? We're still 
packing 'em in...in the new 
Wurlitzer Theater Console 
Organ for your home. 
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invites you to join in a most worthy and o] 
unusual undertaking. As a subscriber, 
you will receive every month an origi- 
nal poem by a newly discovered Amer- = 
ican poet of unmistakable promise. 
Each poem will be printed on rare 
paper, in exquisite type, and bear the 
poet's signature. In the not too distant o 
future, we hope to expand our monthly 
offering to two, three or more poems, 
and to make available to our subscrib- 
ers a set of beautiful binders in which 
the poems may be permanently se- m] 
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oonu 


cured. The cost of a subscription is 
$1.00 a month, $5.00 for 6 months, 
$9.00 for 12 months. Since we are un- 
able to bill subscribers at this early 
date, we earnestly request that you send m 
your remittance in advance. Be sure to 
include your zip code with your name m 
andaddress. POEM-OF-THE-MONTH [rj] 
CLUB, Dept. ^, 607 Market Street, [E] 
San Francisco, California 94105. 
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LOOKING FOR 
THE BUCKHEAD BOYS | 


by James Dickey 


Some of the time, going home, I go 
Blind and can’t find it. 
The house I lived in growing up and out 
The doors of high school is torn 

Down and cleared 
Away for further development, but that does not stop me. 

First in the heart 

Of my blind spot are 
The Buckhead Boys. - If I can find them, even one, 
I'm home. And if I can find him catch him in or around 

Buckhead, I'll never die: it’s likely my youth will walk 


Inside me like a king. 


First of all, going home, I must go 
To Wender and Roberts' Drug Store, for driving through I saw it 
Shining renewed renewed 
In chromium, but still there. 
It's one of the places the Buckhead Boys used to be, before 
Beer turned teen-ager. 
Tommy Nichols 
Is not there. The Drug Store is full of women 
Made of cosmetics. "Tommy Nichols has never been 
In such a place: he was the Number Two Man on the Mile 

Relay Team in his day. 

What day? 
Cobyrieht (C) 1969. by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Mass., 02116. All rights reserved. 
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Drawing by George Albertus 


My day. Where was I? 
Number Three, and there are some sunlit pictures 
In the Book of the Dead to prove it: the 1939 
North Fulton High School Annual. Go down, 
Go down 


To Tyree’s Pool Hall, for there was more 
Concentration of the spirit 
Of the Buckhead Boys 
In there, than anywhere else in the world. 
Do I want some shoes 
To walk all over Buckhead like a king 
Nobody knows? | Well, I can get them at Tyree’s; 

It's a shoe store now. I could tell you where every spittoon 
Ought to be standing. Charlie Gates used to say one of these days 
I'm gonna get myself the reputation of being 
The bravest man in Buckhead. I'm going in Tyree's toilet 
And pull down my pants and take a shit. 

Maybe 
Charlie's the key: the man who would say that would never leave 
Buckhead. Where is he? Maybe I ought to look up 
Some Old Merchants. Why didn't I think of that 
Before? 
Lord, Lord! Like a king! 
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Hardware. Hardware and Hardware Merchants 





Never die, and they have everything on hand 
There is to know. Somewhere in the wood screws Mr. Hamby may have 
My Prodigal’s Crown on sale. He showed up 
For every football game at home 
Or away, in the hills of North Georgia. There he is, as old 
As ever. 
Mr. Hamby, remember me? 
God A’mighty! Ain’t you the one 
Who fumbled the punt and lost the Russell game? 
That’s right. 
How’re them butter fingers? 
Still butter, I say, 
Still fumbling. But what about the rest of the team? What about Charlie 
Gates? 
He the boy that got lime in his eye from the goal line 
When y’all played Gainesville? 
Right. 


I don’t know. Seems to me I see... 


See? See? What does Charlie Gates see in his eye burning 
With the goal line? Does he see a middle-aged man from the Book 
Of the Dead looking for him in magic shoes 
From Tyree’s disappeared pool hall? 
Mr. Hamby, Mr. Hamby, 
Where? Where is Mont Black? 
Paralyzed. Doctors can't do nothing. 
Where is Dick Shea? 
Assistant Sales Manager 
Of Kraft Cheese. 
How about Punchy Henderson? 
Died of a heart attack 
i Watching high school football 
In South Carolina. 
Old Punchy, the last 
Of the wind sprinters, and now for no reason the first 
Of the heart attacks. 
Harmon Quigley? 
He’s up at County Work Farm 
Sixteen. Doing all right up there; be out next year. 


Didn't anybody get to be a doctor 
Or lawyer? | 
Sure. Bobby Laster's a chiropractor. He's right out here 
At Bolton; got a real good business. 
Jack Siple? 
Moved away. 


a 








E Gordon Hamm? 
E Dead 
4 In the war. 


O the Book 
Of the Dead, and the dead bright sun on the page 
Where the team stands ready to explode 
* In all directions with Time. Did you say you see Charlie 

a se ; Gates every now and then? 

E | Seems to me. 
Evo F 1 ' Where? 
e He may be out yonder at the Gulf Station between here and Sandy 
Ex Springs. 


Let me go pull my car out 
E ! Of the parking lot in back 
hs. Bite o. |. Of Wender and Roberts’. Do I need gas? No;let me drive around the block 
E Let me drive around Buckhead 
A few dozen times turning X turning in my foreign 
B — —— Car till the town spins whirls till the chrome vanishes 
pc From Wender and Roberts' the spittoons are remade 
a NS From the sun itself ^ the dead pages flutter the hearts rise up, that lie 
by | In the ground, and Bobby Laster's backbreaking fingers 
E Pick up a cue stick Tommy Nichols and I rack the balls 
E And Charlie Gates walks into Tyree’s un- 
imaginable toilet. 
E I go north 
E Now, and I can use fifty 
Cents' worth of gas. 
It is Gulf. I pull in and praise the Lord Charlie 
Gates comes out. His blue shirt dazzles 
Like a baton-pass. He squints he looks at me 
Through the goalline. Charlie, Charlie, we have won away from 
We have won at home 
In the last minute. Can you see me? You say 
What I say: where in God 
Almighty have you been all this time? I don't know, 
Charlie. Idon’tknow. But I’ve come to tell you a secret 
That has to be put into code. Understand what I mean when I say 
To the one man who came back alive 
From the Book of the Dead to the bravest man 
In Buckhead to the lime-eyed ghost 
Blue-wavering in the fumes 
Of good Gulf gas, “Fill ’er up.” 

With wine? Light? Heart-attack blood? The contents of Tyree’s toilet? The beer 

Of teen-age sons? No; just 

“Filler up. Fill 'er up, Charlie." 
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Dear Mrs. Steveson 


I know I have fail the novel test, 


but that just one 


thing I want to know and this is If I still have a 


chance to pass this course. 


I 


need this course very bad 


because if I fail this course I will be put out of college 
for the second time and I can't effort that now, because 


of my mother and father 


I know I got off to a bad start 


but if I do god on the final exam, will it be possible 
for me to get out? I am asking a big favor and this 
is the first time I am asking anybody for something. 


Well, If it not possible, 


I will have to face the 


result of not comeing back next semester or at anytime 
because I won't be able to go to any college. 


If it is possible I would like to talk to you before 
the final examination because I know it to late for help 


now, and I need it very bad. 


PLEASE HELP ME 


he above, written in a just barely legible 
hand, was handed in to me in lieu of a test 
paper toward the end of the first semester 
of my short career as a teacher of English 
composition in a “predominantly (that is, all but 
completely) Negro” college behind the Cotton 
Curtain of the Deep South. Bill Bostwork's letter 
contains a blunt and moving statement of the 
dilemma of the “disadvantaged” student of the 
South—a desperate cry for help, coupled with an 
acknowledgment that it is already too late. 

Bill never came around for the talk he asked me 
for in his letter. I was grateful that he didn't. I 
could have offered him no hope of the C which 
was the grade he needed to stay in school. Nothing 
else—not sympathy, or pious preaching, or even 
vocational counseling—would have done him any 


Your truly 
Bill Bostwork 


good. I would have had to watch his face while I 
pronounced the words that pushed his head under, 
and he would have had to watch mine while he 
tried to lie his way out of the cheating he had done 
to get as far as a third doomed try at English Phase 
II. 

Bill was not the worst student I had, nor the 
most undeserving. In fact, he was fairly typical of 
the 4o percent of every entering class which is 
destined (statistically to flunk out of Broadleat 
(as I shall call the college) at the end of the first 
year. He came to very few classes, though he told 
me that English was his favorite subject. He had a 
slight talent for rhyming and was trying to write 
lyrics for Country and Western songs. He slept 
through the classes he did attend because we were 
not dealing with the one area of English that inter- 
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ested him, and he didn't understand whatever it 
was that we were dealing with instead. He turned 
in written work done by some party unknown and 
not even recopied in his own hand (except on 
those occasions when he submitted one of his 
"original ballads"). He had cheated on all the 
tests he took before this one. Cheated in a lacka- 
daisical, feckless fashion which said, in effect, that 
he knew I knew, but what the hell, I was going to 
flunk him anyway! If I had held out any hope that 
a good grade on the final would "get him out," he 
would have been put to the trouble and expense 
of cheating on that too. 

What else could he do? 

His "scholastic aptitude" was too low to mea- 
sure. He did not read well enough to handle eighth- 
grade work with any ease. His vocabulary was so 
limited that even the college newspaper strained it. 
He was twenty-three years old. About thirteen of 
those years had been "spent" in the substandard, 
segregated schools of his home hamlet and had 
rendered him ineducable; at least, under the con- 
ditions that prevailed in Broadleaf, which was the 
only college that he could get into. 

A fraud was perpetrated upon Bill when he was 
admitted. Keeping him on through a second and 
then a third semester of probation not only pro- 
longed his agony, it took his money under false 
pretenses, for there was never any hope that he 
could make the grade. And keeping a quota of 4o 
percent of Bill Bostworks, year in, year out, clogs 
the pores of the body academic so that it can hardly 
fulfill its obligation to the other 60 percent. 

That is what matters in the long run—what kind 
of education is offered to the survivors of the first 
year, of whom less than half will survive another 
three years and eventually emerge with a B.A. de- 
gree. For the overwhelming majority of these young 
men and women will go back and teach in the seg- 
regated schools that hobbled the minds of the Bill 
Bostworks in the first place. Unless spending four 
years at Broadleaf lifts its graduates to a level of 
competency well above that of the previous gen- 
eration of teachers, the vicious circle will continue 
to produce a class of disadvantaged black citizens, 
hopelessly handicapped in competition for any but 
the most menial jobs, no matter what laws are passed 
(or enforced) about fair employment practices. 

The circle has been operating for a long time, 
ever since free public education for Negroes—“sep- 
arate but equal"—came into existence. It begins 
with children born into families living below sub- 
sistence level in everything from diet to literacy. 
These children come to school already so far be- 
hind that some educators doubt that they can ever 
be helped to catch up. They are "taught" by gradu- 
ates of colleges like Broadleaf, who work for wages 


. no white teacher would accept. Low as these wages 


are, however, they look princely to the parents of 
the children and probably to the parents of the 
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teachers as well. Teaching is almost the only pro- 
fession open to the poor black child of the South, 
and college is the trial by fire he must endure to 
enter it. 

So thousands of boys and girls submit to twelve 
(or more) years of grammar and high school, and 
graduate—in the sense that they are handed a 
diploma. With this, they can qualify for admission 
to Broadleaf or one of the other state-supported 
“predominantly” colleges. As long as they pay the 
low tuition and living costs, they can stay on by 
maintaining a C average (and for two semesters 
after failing to do so). If they last the required four 
years and pass their final exams, by fair means or 
foul, they can “get out,” get jobs as teachers, and 
start the cycle all over again. 

Concentrated injections of “enrichment” like 
Head Start and Upward Bound programs help a 
few lucky youngsters to break out of the hobbles. 
But to break the circle itself, it will be necessary to 
upgrade the education of the teachers of black 
children over the whole South. This is what makes 
places like Broadleaf of concern to citizens of our 
troubled democracy who will never hear its real 
name. 







he observation post from which this re- 
port is written was located on that 
sector of the battlefront where the 
casualty rate was highest, the English 
department. Most Broadleaf students who flunk out 
do so because they can’t meet the English require- 
ment. (Math is the runner-up.) 

This is not because the requirements are very 
challenging. “Proficiency in speaking and writing 
standard English" is all the catalogue claims. “Stan- 
dard" is not defined, but it can be assumed from 
what one hears at faculty meetings and chapel 
addresses that. Broadleaf's standard is less exacting 
than Professor Higgins’. 

The trouble is that English, like all language, 
is learned when one is very young, learned by listen- 
ing and imitating. If one has never heard it spoken 
clearly and fluently in all the years of one's growing 
up, it is almost impossible to start learning it at 
seventeen or eighteen. I am trying to avoid using 
words like "good" or "correct" or "acceptable," 
which are usually masks for some class or regional 
chauvinism. To speak "well" does not mean to 
speak like a white, urban, middle-class Easterner. 
But it ought to mean "clearly enough” so that one 
is understood by those to whom one speaks, and 
“fluently enough" so that one can express not only 
physical needs and emotions but ideas, concepts, 
generalizations from the particular. 

I had dozens of students at Broadleaf, some of 
them of superior ability, who could not make them- 
selves understood to any but their “home boys and 
girls" who spoke the same local dialect. And I had 


$ 


mes 


dozens who could not find the words with which to 
formulate, discuss, defend, or refute an abstract 
idea. (There is some basis for believing that the 
ability to put an idea into words is a prerequisite 
for the process we call "critical thinking" or reason- 


ing. 


Further, despite the militant defense of “black 
language" (usually meaning whatever class and 
regional variant the defender happens to use), 
the fact is that a young man or woman who wants a 
white-collar job—North or South—has to speak like 
the public in which he will function. Broadleaf 
students come to college to prepare themselves to 
get that sort of job (or to teach children who will 
one day want that sort of job), and most of them 
face an ordeal no less severe than Eliza Doolittle's, 
without the help of a Higgins. Writing is perhaps 


less important, but even to apply for a job one 


must be able to write a passable letter (unless one 


can hire a ghost-writer), and few Broadleaf seniors 


can do that. 

The underlying problem, however, is not speak- 
ing or writing but reading English. Every set of 
statistics on the freshman class of 1966-1967 
showed that less than half could read well enough 
to do college work. 

The nationally accepted minimum for "success- 
ful work in the first college year" is a tenth-grade 
reading skill. My body count showed that of 183 
students, I had 136 who tested below tenth grade. 
In my three levels (Phase I, II, and Advanced) I 
had only go students who read at tenth grade, 15 


who read between that and twelfth, and 2 of su- 





perior ability. It is interesting that of the whole 
183, only 4 spoke acceptable English (acceptable 
to the middle class of both races in this region), 
and only one of the 4 was in the top reading group. 
The other 3 were students of average ability 
who happened to have spent their youth in places 
where English was spoken better than in the pov- 
erty pockets of the South. 

Incidentally, this problem is not exclusively a 
Southern one. It is so acute among disadvantaged 
young people in the North and East that educators 
have been working for several years on crash pro- 
grams for upgrading language skills, one of which 
(originating in Detroit) goes by the dismaying title 
of "teaching English as a second language." 

What appalled me about Broadleaf—one reason 
the word "fraud" crops up whenever I try to de- 
scribe the educational effort there—is that none of 
the results of all this work on remediation were 
available to us, despite the universal admission of 
our students' desperate need for it. 

We did offer a section called Remedial English 
to students who read below the eighth-grade level, 
but there was absolutely no remedial work done in 


jt. On the contrary, it differed from the regular 
: English Phase I classes only in that its victims met 


five tunes à pest instead of three times, and cov- 
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ered the required material in an even more boring — — 
fashion. The teachers assigned to these classes were _ 
not trained in any of the several approaches to the — — 
problem which are recognized as effective. They 
were the least-qualified (because the least-pre- 
pared) members of the department, and they quite = as 
naturally regarded the work as punishing and. des E 
grading. a 
Remediation was not the only teaching skill in c 
which the Broadleaf faculty was underprepared. - 
Things were not much different in social studies, - 
math, or education, the departments which share — 
with English the major responsibility for the final — 
product: the Broadleaf Bachelor of Arts. _ 
Because I came to love and respect some of Bore 
colleagues, to sympathize deeply with most of am pE n 
and to loathe a few, I shall try to keep myself to a5 x E 
statistical estimates of our collective ability | 30. De 
achieve the collective goal. Ee 
First: there simply weren't enough of us to carry — p 
the load. Most authorities in the field of teaching - 
English composition recommend a maximum — 
twenty students per class, and an instructor load of. — — 
twelve class hours per week. Where students need — ae 
more than the average amount of help, the recom- 
mendation is fifteen students per class and nine : 
hours per week. E 
Broadleaf English teachers had an average. ot. Ex 
thirty-five students per class and fifteen class hours : E 
a week. Some Phase I classes in my year ran as. 23 
high as forty-two students, assembled in a room 
designed to seat no more than thirty-five. E ! 
The state guidelines under which Broadleaf was . E ; 
supposed to operate set a maximum of twenty-five M 
students per class. I asked once why we didn't con- E. 
form and was told that the guidelines applied to 
the "all-college average." English teachers (who | m 
must read, correct, and/or discuss all that their stu- E 
dents write) are expected to take up the slack for | M a 
departments with low enrollments. Courses in  - m. - 
floriculture, swine breeding, bowling, first aid, — — 
and advanced trumpet were permitted to continue | E 
year after year with enrollments of three, two, | ; 
eight, six, and one student, at the expense of Denon 
communication skills. E 
'The corps of teachers that was expected to do the: 
impossible under these conditions consisted of nine- P 
teen and one half people (the other half being —  — 


dedicated to foreign languages). Two had what - 
was referred to as “the terminal degree." Although - T E. 
the catalogue states that no one can receive an ap- ——— — 
pointment at Broadleaf without at least a master m l E. | 
degree, only seven had M.A.s. The other ten were | E 

"temporary appointments"—wives of local minis d T 
ters, professors, or coaches, teaching because € is 


needed the extra money. Some had been “tempo- - 
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Janet Stevenson is a playwright and novelist 
who taught for a year in a predominantly 
Negro college in the South. 


varies” for ten years, but they had no tenure. (Not 


= that tenure was much protection when a storm 
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blew from the president's office or beyond.) 


Some of these relatively untrained teachers were 
"naturals" who got better results than the Ph.D.'s 
—real educational miracles which could only be 
ascribed to total commitment on both sides! Some, 
including some of the M.A.'s, were harmless anach- 
ronisms left over from the days when Broadleaf 


was a two-year normal school for rural elementary 


teachers. A few were real pedagogical monstrosi- 


ties: people who had come into teaching for the 
. wrong reasons (usually financial). They spoke and 


(1 Penal: 


wrote English so badly that they made problems 
for colleagues who knew and did better, and they 
were so insecure that they resorted to classroom be- 
havior reminiscent of overseers in slavery days. 
("Just don't never ask Mr. A. a question," I 
heard a sophomore counsel a freshman one day. 


= “He most likely don't know the answer, and all 


he's going to do is cheap you up for asking." 


ven more startling than the caliber of the 
faculty and the load it was expected to 
carry was the Broadleaf salary scale. It 
was mysteriously high, not only in Eng- 
lish, but in all departments, including administra- 
tion. We were better paid than our counterparts 
in the best private white colleges in the region. 
We were better paid than our peers at other state- 
supported black schools, although  Broadleaf's 





- Scholastic standing was the lowest in its category. 


The official explanation for this curious state of 
affairs was that the State Board of Education felt 
that "only premium salaries would attract teachers 
of real stature" into what amounted to a black 
reservation in Klan country. But it was obvious that 
the bribe had not worked, unless stature was being 
measured by some yardstick other than compe- 
tence. Was the state board aware that they were 
not getting what they paid for? 

While I puzzled over this question, I became 


. aware of a matching mystery: the equipment 
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— staff member trained in the use of the machines (or 
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NEC certainly could have used. Halfway through my 
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budget. It was staggeringly generous, also clearly a 
waste. Opening any storage closet in one of Broad- 
leaf's newer buildings was like peeking into a Blue- 
beard's chamber of audio-visual aids. Expensive ma- 
chines of all kinds were gathering dust, some of 
them in need of minor repairs or routine mainte- 


 nance, some never uncrated or assembled. One 


specific example in my own area: a year before I 
came to Broadleaf, the college received a sizable 
grant to set up a reading laboratory, something we 


teaching year, space was cleared in the library, and 
a dozen very expensive reading machines were in- 
stalled. When I left in June, there was not a single 


ES their maintenance), and they were already begin- 
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ning to show the effects of casual or deliberate 
misuse. 

The answer to the questions that puzzled me I 
“discovered” so gradually that it was not until I 
was ready to leave that I was willing to accept it. I 
came to believe (on the above and other evidence 
which follows) that the State Board of Education 
was not being conned into wasting taxpayers’ dol- 
lars. ‘Those gentlemen knew exactly what they were 
buying. They were paying premium prices for a 
precious and increasingly rare commodity, the type 
of education which looks "separate but equal" to 
the casual observer, but does as little as possible to 
raise the black student to a level that might pose a 
competitive threat to whites. 

Before 1954, Broadleaf and places like it didn't 
look equal. They were as poor as the segment of 
society they "served." Now they look affluent, allur- 
ing to the students they are meant to attract. 
But they are not meant to educate them. They are 
meant to keep them out of the hands of Stokely 
Carmichael (in my day), off the street corners until 
time for the “boys” to be drafted and sent overseas. 

If the foregoing observations are not persuasive 
enough, let me add this much further proof in the 
area of curriculum, teaching methods, and required 
texts. I still. remember my dismaying search 
through the English Phase I and II text for an 
assignment on which to start my 100 or more en- 
tering freshmen. The volume was too heavy to 
hold, too expensive for their budgets, and divided, 
like Gaul, into three parts. There was a rhetoric 
(totally unsuitable to my students' reading level); 
a handbook on rules of grammar, usage, punctua- 
tion, and spelling; and a section of Selected Read- 
ings. 

The authors represented included Erich Fromm, 
Lewis Mumford, Marshall McLuhan, Jacob Bro- 
nowski, John Henry Newman, Edward Sapir, 
George Orwell, Franz Kafka, C. P. Snow, and Lil- 
lian Smith. Mrs. Smith's "Memory of a Large Christ- 
mas" was the only selection that touched in any 
degree at all upon experience shared by my fresh- 
men. And Mrs. Smith's vocabulary was so far be- 
yond my students that most of them were going 
to be forced to read her at the "frustration level"— 
that is, encountering 10 unfamiliar words out of 
every 100. 

To convey to the reader some sense of the dis- 
crepancy between the content and style of the text 
and the experience of the students who were forced 
to buy it, I offer a sample theme, written by one of 
my Phase I students: 


THE HUSH HUSH BEATEN 
There was this colored woman in Texas who went 
to Newelton one Saturday nite. When she made it 
there, she stop to talk to some friends. While standing 
there talking, a white man drove up in his truck 
and got out. When he got out, he went around to the 
back of the truck and got an iron rod out. Then 
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he came over and started to beat the lady while some 
sorry colored men watch and didn’t do a thing. He 
beat the poor lady real bad. 

Then Newelton sorry old deputy came. The deputy 
and this old man pick her up and threw her in the 
deputy’s car like an old hog or something. They carry 
her to the hospital where she stayed for three days. 
After she was released, the deputy carried her to jail 
and charge her with disturbing the peace. But the 
white man wasn’t charge with anythings. 

When time came for court, all of the colored people 
were afraid to appear in court and be witness. They 
claimed it was none of their business. 

After the trial was over, she was releasted and she 
had to pay a hundred and seventy-five dollars for 
nothing. The white man didn’t have to pay anything. 


I brought up in the next departmental meeting 
the question of whether there was not something 
wrong with the choice of this text for this Phase. 
Most of my colleagues’ faces wore bitter smiles 
through my question and the answer which fol- 
lowed: that disadvantaged students needed "expo- 
sure" to as wide a variety of "cultural richness" 
as possible because only so could their constricted 
horizons be widened. I am not a true pedagogue, 
but even I know that the word “educate” is de- 
rived from the Latin verb ducere, which means ^to 
lead." One can lead someone else only by starting 
where he is. Or, as the educational psychologists 
put it, learning takes place only when the student 
interacts with the new experience, an activity that 
the word "exposure" does not describe. 

The freshman English text was not the only in- 
appropriate choice of this kind. There was another 
required for Advanced English, just as heavy, just 
as expensive, and just as unsuitable. In fact, there 
was so little difference between the two books 
that I couldn't see why impoverished students 
should be asked to lay out the price of both. 

“The rhetoric section and the handbook are al- 
most identical" I argued in staff meeting. “We 
could use one of them for both courses, and buy an- 
other Selected Reading for the Advanced classes. 
There are fine anthologies, in paperback, at a fifth 
the price, which also include some work by black 
writers." 

(The final outrage about the required texts, it 
seemed to me, was that neither had a single prose 
selection by a Negro. One of them had a dialect 
poem by Paul Lawrence Dunbar and a sermon in 
verse by James Weldon Johnson. It might have 
been less insulting to make the exclusion of non- 
Caucasians complete.) 

With support from some sympathetic colleagues, 
I carried the day. A committee was formed to read 
and evaluate a new Advanced English "reader." 
The one finally chosen was a remarkable sampler 
of selections of different length, difficulty, subject 


matter, and style, a number of them by Negro 
Roues poets, and political leaders. Before I left 


. Broadleaf, I saw the order placed for the follow- 
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ing fall. But a colleague who taught in summer | z 
school informed me that the order was counter- = 
manded. The reason given was that Broadleaf had | E- 
to consider its image in the eyes of the accredit E E 
tion committee that would soon be reviewing its a : | 
status. Presumably the size, price, and specific g av. E 
ity of the texts used in basic courses would be. 
weighed in the scale. ~ 


Cpe nt 


y deepening conviction that all “this 
ineptitude was not accidental was 
confirmed by scouting trips I took to 
other black colleges, private and s 
supported. At all of those which were controlled E 
by some arm of the regional white Establishment, MET. 
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child of the institution. a 
But there was one startling exception: a es ae 
private, and therefore poorly endowed college. 
which has been adopted by a Northern university’s 
English department for use as a proving ground i n E 
an experimental program for upgrading angee 
skills. The equipment at this school was excellent, 
but no more expensive than what was gathering 4 
dust at Broadleaf. The English faculty had no more - E 
impressive array of advanced degrees, although | E 
they were on the whole younger and had given a 
fewer hostages to fortune. ice 
The most striking difference was in thrust. Her B ? d 
all available energy, equipment, and organ AUD 
skill was directed toward a single goal. The curricu- 
lum in English was coordinated with the curricu- 
lum in history, education, science, and so on. | go 
tertainment brought to the campus, guest lecturers eae 
extra reading assignments, even the background 
sound piped into dormitories and dining halls— — a 
all were part of the master plan. And the students E- 
cooperated. They felt that they were achieving — E 
something they wanted to achieve, and they needed 
neither carrot nor club to keep them working. ics: 
I came back to Broadleaf after this excursion too 
high to be tactful. I bored everyone within earshot 
by telling and retelling every interesting detail. 
Finally, another English teacher brought me down. 
“Look,” said Miss Jones, “we know all about t tha 3 
We could do the same thing, if they d let us. As : 
matter of fact, I do it anyway.’ S 
I learned for the first time that Miss Jones - e > 
been sent North, at department expense, two or. 
three summers before to attend an institute for — 
"teachers of English in Negro colleges." She came | 
back to Broadleaf with a notebook full of proce- 
dures for what she called “the experiential method” 3 
of teaching basic communication skills. She > as A 
asked to give a forty-five-minute presentation « b£-- E | 
the method to a departmental meeting. When. she . 2 E | 
was done, everyone was told that it was up to the. v 
individual teacher to choose between the new. a p^ 2 = 
proach and the traditiópal one. ae ae Mg 7 
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"And what happened?" I asked. 
"Nothing. Except with me. I use the new way." 
"Not a single teacher wanted to change?" I found 
it hard to believe. 
- — “Some tried for a while, but it's really an awful 
mE um of work. You have to keep the kids writing all 
- .the time, and you have to read everything they 
—— A write. I have one hundred and seventy students. If 
- they write three times a week, that's more than five 
a — hundred papers. I couldn't do it if I paid any at- 
es — tention to the course outlines we're supposed to 
^. — follow." 
de I was converted to her “experiential method" 
EE. within minutes of my first scanning of her notes. 
-——— But I still found it hard to understand why I was the 
Be. — first true believer she had found. 
- “Maybe that's why I get away with it," she said. 
“They let me ignore all the red tape and require- 
— — ments because I'm not making any changes. If I 
t . were, they might come down on me and anyone else 
Se who was rocking the boat. Or maybe it's because I 
— A don't really care whether I get fired, and the others 
-— — do. By the way, I've been meaning to ask you when 
——- ] got to know you better. You've been around. 
=~ "Where would you suggest I start looking for an- 
E other job?—a real one!" 
E T. The answer—and it is cruelly important—is that 
EC there is no answer for the Miss Joneses who make 
up the majority of the faculties of the black insti- 
- tutions of higher learning of the South today. 
ie e = There are only a few exceptional institutions like 
. the one I had visited, and the salaries they pay are 
E. scandalously low. Also, the number of positions 
E = they offer is negligible. There are almost as many, 
P or as few, openings in the North, in large, pre- 
2 = dominantly white institutions that want to “look 
Eod on integration." These "instant Negro" jobs 
Se are normally awarded to scholars who have es- 
—— caped the vicious circle of segregated education 
= and are able to compete on a par with whites— 
Ma — amen like John Hope Franklin of the University 
E of Chicago, Frank Snowden of Howard University, 
à E Mozell Hill of Teachers College, Columbia, Ira 
4 E Reid of Haverford College, and Rufus Clement 
| of Atlanta University. 
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he vista of employment opportunity for 
the black educator is so narrow that 
there is really no need for a blacklist 
of “troublemakers,” although there is 
some reason to believe that one exists. That is 
— the club. The carrot is the high salary level and 
the mortgaged middle-class standard of living it 
~ establishes. A good deal more could be said of 
the dilemma of the black teacher (especially in 
ks ii | the colleges) of the segregated South, but this 

much, I hope, will make clear why black students 

-Jook in vain for solid support in any movement 
E pw initiate Xs radical change. 
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And it should also make it clear why I am con- 
vinced that the whole structure of "separate but 
equal" education is a plot not only against young 
black people of the South but against all of us. 

Since the Supreme Court decision of 1954, mil- 
lions of tax dollars have been poured into the 
effort to make the fraud look like the free choice of 
its victims. Showplaces like Broadleaf get new dor- 
mitories with individual air-conditioning in every 
room, "better than what we've got for our own 
kids" at the white college down the road. There are 
beautiful new libraries with no books on the 
shelves, marvelous machines that no one knows 
how to use or repair. There are big salaries for con- 
forming nonachievers, and real opportunities for 
advancement for young male graduates who do 
well in sports. 

It is all as phony as the villages Potemkin built 
to deceive the Empress Catherine. Visitors from 
the North, or from Washington, D.C., come down, 
are shown around the spread, fed some fried 
chicken, and sent back to report that things are 
progressing "with all deliberate speed." Everything 
rocks along in a minstrel show parody of white 
higher education, including fraternities and honor 
societies (segregated), and gorgeously costumed 
academic processions every hot, humid June. 

Now and then, more and more often, the stu- 
dents stand up and denounce the fraud. They 
often pay a grim price for comparatively little gain. 
The fall after I left Broadleaf, for instance, there 
was a comparatively successful student strike. Under 
the leadership of a small elite, who consulted with 
all levels of the student body and even sub rosa 
with some faculty members, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the 3000 students closed down the admin- 
istration and main classroom building on the eve 
of the fall homecoming game. The demands they 
presented were concerned almost entirely with 
"academic excellence." 

The preamble to the list read in part, 

Academic institutions exist for the transmission of 
knowledge, the pursuit of truth, the LET CIE of 
students, and the well-being of society. . For the 
future of . . . [Broadleaf] College, it is necessary that 
steps be taken to remove those administrators and 
faculty members who impede the implementation of 


these desired objectives, and to replace them with 
more qualified ones. 


The students also asked the “subordination of ath- 
letics to academics," longer hours in the library, 
more books, and a revision of curriculum and 
examination procedures with the avowed goal of 
winning back Broadleaf's lost accreditation. 

For a while it looked as if victory were possible. 
But the administration held trump cards which it 
was willing to play, when forced. The State Guard 
was called in to "protect visitors to the big game." 
They occupied the campus while the leaders of the 
strike were being forcibly removed from it. At that 








withdrew from college and went home. The ad- 
ministration put on a saturation campaign of 
E onc calls and personal letters to parents, who 
E- Pre to save their children from the conse- 


t agitators. " Most of the parents succumbed to this 
= pressure, and such is their influence over their 
E sons and daughters that they were able to persuade 
vi even the most militant to “go back and finish out 















— Meanwhile, the expelled leaders were appealing 

| eir case, all the way up to the State Board of 

| Education, which heard their attorneys and then 
s 


B: probably EU nended to the president in the be- 
3 | ginning. Most of the expellees were men and on 
| _ college deferments. Their draft boards lost no time 
F  redlassifying them, and before the academic year 
|. was over, at least one of them was reported missing 
ae (dn "Vietnam. 
— . Nothing, so far as I can discover, was changed 
a for the better at Broadleaf as a result of this sacri- 
fice. Progress, at a similar price, is reported at 
n some other schools where similar strikes took place 


£5 ento college scene is sanguine about its future. 
= There are many honest and informed observers 
= bo believe that the institution of the predomi- 
ntly black college will, and ought to, go out like a 
E idt: as the light of real integration dawns. Most 
.. black educators disagree. 
Some may do so because their own futures are 
tied to substandard institutions. Others give rea- 
E sons which are impressive. One of the clearest 
i ‘Statements of this position comes from Alphonse 
| peus. who wrote in 1967 as president of the 
= Louisiana Education Association (Negro) : 
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—  . We must stop destroying the Negro institutions [be- 
à d e cause] if freedom is to come to the 20 million blacks 
— of America, it will come from leadership discovered, 

= developed, and used largely within the black ghettos 
~ of this land. . If Negro leaders are to obtain the 
.. needed skills and sophistication, many of the function- 
MN al experiences needed must be learned in Negro- 
— oriented institutions [where there are] unlimited op- 
| portunities to develop and practice, opportunities 
P that are not afforded Negroes in institutions con- 
E  trolled by the white leadership establishment. 

| | Without a sufficient leadership base, black America 
—— will not be represented at the conference table, will 
not be part of the decision-making process, and the 
. cause of freedom will not be advanced. 
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The cause of freedom to which Jackson refers 
3 is not the cause of any particular racial grouping 
m in America, not even the majority one. It will be 
the worse for all of us if the battle lines are drawn 
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a o that those who should be allies face each other 
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point more than 5o percent of the student body 
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Admal, who was the world um zr E 
and all the world's belief, a n» 
outlived his heartlife. We, ESL. 


who swore a surgeon's oath 
to save him, cut the heart 
out of his brother's chest 


and sewed it in his own 
wherein it fibrillated 
twice, then failed. We slew 


Annihilus, the son 2 SN 
of Admal, for his proud ' — 5:2 7 28 
young heart. Transplanted, it ie al 

beat like a beggar’s fst 7 e we e 
against an iron door. COodr 58 D eae 
Admal rejected it; | 
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rejected, too, the heart 
of Serenas, his wife, 
and that of Leokin, 
brave warrior. There came 

a dwarf whose saintmark glowed 
bright on his cheek. We seized 


his heart and grafted it 
in Admal’s mediastinum 
where it blanched and shrank. 


We stuck a pig. Its fat 
red heart was bulging as 
the sixth incision split 


the breast of Admal. Loud, E c 
hard, hot, the pig's heart pumped = 
like the Avenger's dragon se 


p 
caged in bone, and broke — GAME ESO 
the ribs of Admal, who — . m" EAST. 


was all the world. Holy A RS EN > Rags: 


isthe corpse of Admat | .  .—  -. 
and holy is the pig’s heart — e 
which rejected him. | c a SRM 
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A ABTOIR AAP A COLLABORATION 
BY EPAUCIP WILSON AND EPWICI O'COPICIOR 


Make an elephant disappear in Yankee 
Stadium? It couldn’t be done—or could 
it? Jack Baldini thought it possible, and if 
it had not been for Derek Marchmont... 
But enough. It is better that the 
reader get the facts from the nonpareil 
of American letters, Edmund Wilson, 
who tells of his collaboration with the 
late Edwin O'Connor, and exhibits 
some of same. 


ABMOGIK I 


When I first knew Edwin O'Connor in the late 
forties, he was spending his summers near me at 
Wellfleet on Cape Cod. He was working at a broad- 
casting station in Boston and had very little money 
to spend on vacations. He lived in a shack on one 
of the "ponds"—which to us non-New Englanders 
seem more like "lakes"—with an equally unaffluent 
friend, and he rode around on a bicycle. We would 
see him on the beach writing, and he occasionally 
came to call on us. When his first book, a short 
novel called The Oracle, was published in 1951, he 
gave me a copy and asked me to read it. It was a 
caricature of a stuffed-shirt radio broadcaster, and 
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although I was amused by the ironic tone, I could 
not believe in the central character as a genuine 
human being, nor did he quite achieve the dignity 
of a striking comic creation. We did not talk in 
those days about books very much, but we dis- 
covered a common interest in amateur magic. We 
kept up with the literature of the subject—I find 
that Ed had collected a considerable library, 
which was almost exclusively technical, whereas 
mine ran considerably more to historical and 
biographical material. We frequented magicians’ 
supply stores and exchanged secrets of sleight of 
hand. At one point Ed had acquired a new 
method of performing "the pass"—which “Professor 
Hoffmann," that curious Victorian broker who be- 
came the pioneer in English of literate writing on 
magic, has described as "the very backbone of card- 
conjuring"—that was smoother than the old-fash- 
ioned method but which I was never able to master. 
The same qualities that made Ed a raconteur who 
could hold the attention of any company and keep 
them continually laughing made him an expert at 
what the magicians call "presentation," which in- 
volves a similar kind of semi-hypnotic skill. 

It was only after I had gradually got to know him 
that we talked about literature and religion. In the 
meantime, I had been rather astonished by the 
success of his second novel, The Last Hurrah, 
which was not only so much more successful com- 
mercially than 7e Oracle had been, but was also 
quite three-dimensional as the earlier book was not. 
Ed O'Connor became not only rich but a writer to 
be specially noted—though his financial success was 
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m at once so conspicuous that the reviewers, in this 
a 


case and in the cases of his subsequent novels, 
were unwilling to acknowledge this. What with a 


m. prize, a movie contract, and a large advance from 
AE his publisher, The Last Hurrah had made many 
E thousand dollars before a word of it had been 
E: printed; and, with the exception of the unsatis- 
Is factory interludes of the diabolic fairy tale Benjy 


and the adapted play 7 Was Dancing, his later 
| books were also best sellers. These, The Edge of 
ge Sadness and All in the Family, were occupied, like 
E. The Last Hurrah, with the Irish Catholic world of 


ie Boston, which had never before been exploited 
e with this seriousness, intelligence, and intimate 
Us knowledge. The Last Hurrah had dealt with the 


3 old-fashioned Irish political boss, frankly corrupt 
m and feudally benevolent; The Edge of Sadness dealt 
| with the priesthood and, in one of its most effective 
| scenes, pitted the sophisticated and snobbish Boston 
e priest against the sincere ascetic who has chosen a 
E a self-mortifying devotion to an illiterate and dis- 
* couraging parish; his last novel, All in the Family, 
" represents the Kennedy generation, which stands 
Pu. somewhere between the old Irish world of Boston 
E and the new world of cocktails and enlightenment. 

In all this, there is no attempt whatever to fall 
E into the once accepted clichés and represent the 
| Irish Americans as lovable or humorously happy- 
E go-lucky or, except in a satiric fashion, to touch 
the chords of “Mother Machree.” O'Connor gives us 
rather the brutal and quarrelsome and histrionic 
sides of the Irish, and his attitude toward them, 
though friendly, is sometimes extremely acid. He 
E specialized in hypocritical, tyrannical, and com- 
pletely self-centered old men—old Carmody in The 
f Edge of Sadness, who exhibits a scene of contrition 
z on what he pretends is his deathbed but repudiates 
| it when he recovers—and vituperative and wran- 
eling old women, such as the sister in J Was Danc- 
ing. He composed so many conversations in which 
the parties were slanging and scoring off one an- 
other that I was interested to hear him say, after 
his first visit to Ireland, that he could not stand 
the literary life of the pubs—Ed did not drink at 
all—on account of its malignant backbiting. I was 
amused by his relations with Mayor Curley, who had 
more or less inspired Frank Skeffington, the boss 
; politician of The Last Hurrah. A Boston paper 
| sent the book to Curley, inviting him to review it. 
Curley looked at it and wrote the editor that he 
was putting the matter in the hands of his lawyer. 
When, however, the author by chance met the 
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i mayor for the first time, the latter said, "What I 
v: liked best was where I say on my deathbed that 
^ if I had my life over, I'd do it all over again." It 


was The Last Hurrah, apparently, that stimulated 
Curley later to write an account of his life. He 
there confessed to misdeeds that profoundly 
shocked Ed: Ed could never have invented such 
. unscrupulous wickedness as Curley's public support 
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of the Ku Klux Klan, let alone a public official - 
who was shameless enough to tell about them. 
Yet Ed's powers of invention were of the vital - 
kind that not merely reports on a social group but | 
produces imaginary personalities. Though, for ex- E 
ample, he knew the Kennedys and was very much. dà 
interested in watching their careers, the Kinsella X 
of All in the Family are something quite other than 
the Kennedys. But curiosity about the Kennedys | 
gave rise for the book to a false Ma ei 
Ed did nothing to encourage—as a kind of roman 
à clef. Aside from the fact that the younger Kin- - 
sellas—the family in the novel—are of the Ty" = 
League generation of Boston Irish, ! cannot : see jS 
that the dramatic Situations 46 which their respe EC 
tive careers gave rise have much in common with 
the adventures of the Kennedys. They took p acm E 


de 


entirely in the imagined world which Edwin s 
O'Connor had created. So I found out in talkir = 
to Ed that the ecumenical priest in the Kinsella B. 
family, who is always going away on missions | 
non-Catholic churches and of whom it is said dad 
in his present phase he will hardly speak to a $: 
Catholic, is as much a comic invention as the 3 
manager of the Dublin hotel with his ironical a i 
glamorizing of Ireland and his curious unexpected 
laugh. Kc E- 
Ed was also a master of mimicry, in dramatizing ; 
his anecdotes in conversation as well as in makin ps. | 
his creations talk. Certain of his friends and ac 23 
quaintances became his favorite evocations, and he = 
was able to imitate them so vividly that they almost — 
became characters in his fiction. The two phono- . be. 
graph readings which he made from his novels— 3 
which are soon to be put on the market by CMS 
(Columbia) —show that in this capacity he might — 
have qualified as a professional entertainer. He was 2 
very attentive to accents, and it is interesting on. 
these records to hear the voices in which he imag. 
ined Skeffington and his other characters speakin 3 j 
His one dramatic weakness, which he was trying | 2 | 
overcome, was his tendency to prolong conversa- - EV 
tions, making them loop around and around witha 
out satisfactorily progressing. This, I think, was his | 
chief difficulty in writing plays, in which a dialogue ut 
must not go on too long and must take steps t E 
arrive at some destination. D c 
In the meantime, the effect on Ed of passii gd 
suddenly from the routine of radio to riches onde 
reputation was to make him play a new role of — - 
humorous ostentation. I think, however, that he 3 : 
perhaps really reveled in his passing to this luxury — - 
from his old habitation. I remember his saying. Es 
on one occasion that he had to go back to Boston 
in order “to be near the bank." He purchased a 
Mercedes, which he treasured with special SOT b. me 
tude, and he rented—at, I learn, however, a ver XE 
low rate, since the owner was an enthusiastic ad. 
mirer—a magnificent residence on Chestnut Street, - 
the property of a rich Boston SU eue who had p. 
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= furnished it with Renaissance Italian furniture and 
— Other foreign rarities in the taste of Isabella Gard- 


2 E ners museum in Boston. There was a sedan 
— chair in the hall, and I told him that I supposed 
Be he used it to be carried up to the State House 
^" — e every day—an idea which he at once accepted. This 
— — establishment reminded me of a story that a friend 

^ — .of mine had told me of having once had dinner in 
— Boston at the house of “Honey Fitz,” a prominent 
local politician. There had been footmen who 


tt of the guest. See, he said, pinching the footman S 
ave calf, “Two pairs." “Why two pairs?" "He's a hairy 


E ~ could be sure, when I visited him, that we were not 
- . - jn one of his novels. He developed a slight im- 
— patience of a kind characteristic of the rich with the 
—  - tiresome, the incompetent, and the unreliable. He 
ES. later moved into and actually purchased an even 
— — more monstrous mansion on Marlborough Street 
s just off Arlington which he said the former owner 
e had built with the ambition of being the possessor 
of the biggest private house in Boston. When we 
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~ first went to dinner there, Ed said as he showed us 


E n referring to the mansion itself, “We have to go 
EL. through this gatehouse first." It was a little too 
— large for comfort. The rooms were too spacious to 
- talk across, and one would have to group in isolated 
~ pairs that were out of communication with one an- 
EC other. Along the wall, beneath the high ceilings, 
B were empty niches that should have had busts in 
: E them. It proved, however, to be too much for the 
—— A O'Connors to keep up, and Ed eventually sold it at 
u^ E A 5s a profit. 
* — —  'rhis was not the literary life as the New York 
intellectuals understood it. Ed's two later novels 
E were also best sellers, and a literary intellectual 
— objects to nothing so much as a best-selling book 
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— that also possesses real merit. Only Irish Catholic 
iS ~~ readers, who recognized, as one of them told me, 
—— all their “old uncles and aunts” in these books, 

7 "seem fully to have appreciated them, and, except 


< - for Professor John Kelleher, no one, so far as I 
L — know, wrote anything intelligent about them. Yet 
s E The Edge of Sadness and All in the Family went 
— . much deeper than The Last Hurrah. They are only 
— incidentally humorous. In the first of these, the 

— dreariness, the blankness of the priest's lonely 


$ Nt. 


—  &Ghristmas in his decaying parish represents the or- 
^ dea and the unrewarded triumph of Father Ken- 
— — nedy’s religious vocation. I was unaware until Ed 
fe told me that Father Kennedy's dedication to this 


unattractive and alien neighborhood, inhabited 


E 7 . mostly by Syrians, Greeks, Italians, “a few Chinese," 
—  -— and “the advance guard of Puerto Ricans,” and his 
- — A boring and ridiculous Polish curate, who is given, 


|. —— however, his moments of dignity, represent an at- 


—— . tempt on the part of the author to encourage the 
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Catholic Church in Boston to work beyond the  - 


somewhat exclusive limits which the Irish had 
tended to impose on it. In his next novel, All in the 
Family, he is evidently trying to deal, in a firm al- 
though underground way, with the sexual Puritan- 
ism of Irish Catholicism. The unexplained suicide 
of the narrator's mother is echoed and balanced 
later on by the unfaithfulness and flight of his wife 
—which, however, since times are changing, does 
not turn out to be equally serious, for the couple are 
later reunited. At the time of Ed's death, he had be- 
gun a new novel about an eighty-year-old cardinal 
—the inevitable O'Connor old man—who knows 
that he is doomed to die of cancer. At his age and 
trained in the traditional ways, he cannot under- 
stand what at the present time is going on in the 
Catholic Church, and Mr. Kelleher tells us that he 
was to be confronted with a variety of Catholic types 
who would give voice to a variety of points of view. 


At some point, when I was spending my winters 
in Cambridge, Ed and I decided to compose to- 
gether, contributing alternate chapters, a novel 
about a magician named Baldini. The results of 
this kind of collaboration may turn out to be very 
curious. In 1907, at William Dean Howells' sugges- 
tion, the editor of Harper's Bazaar published a 
serial called. The Whole Family, of which each 
chapter, supposed to be written by a different mem- 
ber of the family, was contributed by a different 
American novelist. "The Married Son," who is an 
artist and hopes to study in France, was assigned to 
Henry James, who developed it with his usual pa- 
tience, and scrupulously prepared a confrontation 
which was to lead up to the chapter that was to 
follow; but it evidently did not occur to him that 
there would be nobody, according to the scheme of 
the story, to report, except at second hand, what 
happened in this private interview on a bench in 
Central Park, and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, a writer 
of religious novels, who was to do “The Married 
Daughter" chapter, disregarded this proffered cue, 
and went on with no reference to what had gone 
before to rather a vulgar un-Jamesian monologue. 
So, in writing alternate chapters with Ed, I very 
soon ran into difficulties. He would not always 
accept my cues or my methods, and I found my 
narrative blocked. I suspected that this was deli- 
berate, and that we were playing a game of chess, 
and this suspicion has been corroborated by Mrs. 
O'Connor's telling me that, in sending back Chap- 
ter Four, Ed had said to her with satisfaction, 
"Well, I guess I've got him now." One of our prin- 
cipal points of divergence was that I wanted to 
keep the conjuring within the limits of the possible 
whereas Ed did not hesitate to make it fantastic. 
The trick, for example, of the chosen card that ap- 
pears between two plates of glass is something 
every conjuror knows, but it was plausible that 
Baldini at that time should not yet know that it 
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had been found to be possible to set the trick off 
through an electronic device by simply raising 
one's voice at a distance from the frame. Then the 
elephant: it was true that Houdini had been able to 
make an elephant disappear on the ample Hippo- 
drome stage, which had room for a very large cabi- 
net in which the vanishing elephant could be con- 
cealed. But Ed wanted to have Baldini perform the 
trick out of doors in the Yankee Stadium “beneath 
the folds of crimson and gold” of an all-enfolding 
wrap, as is possible with the levitated girl who, cov- 
ered with a similar blanket, has been floated out 
over the audience and then, when the blanket has 
been snatched away, is seen to have disappeared. I 
had to accept this, although I could not imagine the 
practical means by which the feat could be accom- 
plished. Another thing that annoyed me, though I 
had to accept it too, was the appearance of Derek 
Marchmont. I had invented him merely in order to 
introduce his complaint, on the grounds of good 
taste, of the practice of an American magician of 
producing a borrowed pearl necklace from his 
mouth, which I had seen in the London Letter of 
the magicians magazine The Sphinx. I had not 
been prepared to have Ed bring him back in the 
role of an important character. We thus very soon 
reached an impasse, and, having then other things 
to do, I dropped: Baldini for two years or so. I was 
planning, however, to revive it, not wanting to be 
outwitted by Ed, and, not very long before his 
death, had got the manuscript out to study it. I shall 
not discuss my further plans for it till I have pre- 
sented the unfinished fragment itself. 


COLLABORATION 


CHAPTER I (EW) 


Jack Baldini was baffled. 

He had seen the trick a hundred times: the 
chosen card with the corner torn off that suddenly 
appeared in the frame between the two panes of 
glass. But in Esmeralda’s apartment there was no 
confederate to set it off, at least none that Baldini 
could see, nor could he detect any threads. She had 
simply taken the frame from a shelf and set it up 
on the table. 

"A camera timer?" he asked. 

"Guess again." She let him wonder a moment. 
“No: a new electronics job. Cute? All I have to do 
is raise my voice. Or a pistol shot if you want that 
old gag.’ 

Without giving him a chance to examine it, she 
put the apparatus away. 

“That’s one I hadn't heard about," he was forced 
to admit. "It might open up huge horizons." 

"It's not on the market," she said, pouring him 
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another drink from the ‘bikontad cocktail shaker.  . 
She offered him a stuffed date. : Es 
"Do they go with absinthe?" B 
























"I love them." E 
He stood up, with the date in his fingers, and € 
looked about her curious living room. He was em- - 
barrassed at her scoring off him with the new elec- il 
tronics trick. E 
"You've got some nice items here." ON 
There were photographs of Adelaide Herman 
and other woman magicians, besides several ot E E 
Esmeralda—Esmeralda the Great, as she called her- - E: ! 
self—one showing her in the toreador costume ino 
which she always opened her show. To the ac m 
companiment of fiery music, she would maneuver — 
with a bullfighter’s cape and produce from it « es 
bouquet of silk flowers, a pair of red rubber lobsters, _ ix 
a bowl of goldfish, a birdcage with a plastic parar E. 
keet, and finally a pretty Spanish dancer, who c; = 
ried on with the castanets while Esmeralda changed E 
to something more feminine: a simple green eve- — — 
ning gown, which seemed to offer no place of con- - 
cealment for the properties that magicians call | : 


"à 


“loads.” i a 
One picture Jack Baldini did not like to see: a 
signed photograph of handsome Derek Marchand E 
the distinguished English magician, in his e 
commander's uniform embellished with decora- | E. 
tions. He had a BBC voice and accent which Bal- - 
dini could not abide, and at the time when he had - 2s 13 
contributed a London column to an American ma- - x 
gicians magazine, he had complained of the bad | - 
taste of an American performer who had bor. =u 
rowed a lady's necklace, pretended to spill. bu x 
pearls into an omelet, tasted a morsel of the omelet, — l 
and then produced the necklace intact from his - 
mouth. He had now returned to London after a " 
highly successful visit to the States, during which he S 
had appeared with Danny Kaye; but there had — — 
been a good deal of talk about him and Esmeralda, E | 
and now Baldini thought he noticed a distinct — 
veneer of BBC overlaying Esmeralda’s Middle . 
Western accent. And her father was a circus man! - 
He found the stuffed date rather sickening. | *n | 
“But that's gimmicks, that electronic card-frame!" | ae: 
He turned abruptly and addressed her with a loud — 
authority. "You don't need gimmicks, Mamit a 
"There's nobody that doesn't need gimmicks a 
you. Won't you show me that dice routine, darling, - es 
that everybody raves about. I ve only heard about | 
it-Ive never seen you do it.’ E 
"Oh, that silly old routine," she replied. "You 9 
really want to see it?” oo 
"Im crazy to.’ pi = 
She left the room. Jack resented as unbecoming - x3 
what he felt was a false note of modesty that she s 
had learned no doubt from the ma 
Marchmont. No 
He studied, where it stood in a corner, made? * 
uncanny by a mask-shaded light, a epica. of te : 3 3 
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; E E Iron Maiden of Nuremberg, which he had never 


" E 


seen her use on the stage and which seemed to 
Ss E him a little more sinister than anything he would 
—— care to use himself. 
— — She came back with two very large dice boxes, 
_ from which she scattered on the table large dice. 
Then with brusque and rapid gestures, as if with 
| Ee impatience, she shuffled them about on the table 
=  - with the dice boxes held bottom up. He admired 
E N her long expert fingers. She seemed to be shoving 
s P the dice off the table, but when one looked at the 
$ a A E carpet, they were not there, and then, when she 
EC - lifted up the boxes, they would be seen to be piled 
3 = ‘up neatly in stacks as if they were children’s blocks. 
E . Later on, they all seemed to coagulate to produce 
— —. two larger dice, and then these coalesced in one 
P E: giant. This was a magician's trick, which required 
- — — enormous skill but—since it could not be watched 
m 3E on a stage—was quite useless for public perform- 
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ICM . "Mamie, you're out of this world!" exclaimed 
RU x. Jack. He took a sip of his absinthe cocktail in its 
Pugucedty calyxed green glass goblet. He thought he 
knew where the ' dice had gone, but he refrained 
— from scrutinizing her bodice, whose content so in- 
E E vited admiration. Or did he know? He usually 
UM - could see what his masculine confréres were up to. 
= But did she hypnotize him, or was it the absinthe 


E that left him somewhat puzzled and dazed? He 
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pe p. e found that he was suddenly shy about bringing up 
EU the business he had come to discuss. He had to 
* E m pluck up his courage. She was a master magician 
- undoubtedly, but then, after all, so was he. They 


A - both stood at the top of their profession, and there 
. had come to be between them a certain rivalry. 
E — But why should they not join their forces? Why 
e r not do a show together? The element of the dra- 
mc . matic and the picturesque was something they had 
À e always had in common. Their shows were both 
D . brilliant masquerades. Not only did Esmeralda 
E open with her toreador "production" act, she ap- 
B again in Spanish costume at the end of the 

— first half of the show and sang a flamenco which 
ended with a flight of tumbler pigeons (instead of 
a E the conventional doves) released from a small cas- 
ket, which, as she sang, contained her true love's 
heart; and then later, yet again, as a Castilian 
IT Eu. when she would "vanish," in magic par- 
— lance, a lover whom she had hidden behind a 
E screen simultaneously with a frantic husband who 

_ had rushed behind the screen to kifl him; a shot 
. was heard, and then the screen was folded up and 
BI ieied-sboth the men had disappeared. As for 
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a E ad he did impersonations, and, as was recog- 
A  nized, delightful ones: an Italian, a Chinaman, an 
- . Austrian, all imitated from foreign magicians—his 


E ` bald head made wig-wearing easy; and in one of 
Et 3 his “illusions” he sprang into a chest as a hunted 
E Sicilian gangster, and then when the chest was 
A = shown. Supp. he Meg E MEN in a box, 
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wearing kilts and a Harry Lauder cap and shout- 
ing, “Hoots, Jack Baldini, laddie, ‘tis a bonnie 
braw act ye gie us!” and vaulted down onto the 
stage, to be met by tremendous applause. 

And Esmeralda had long exercised on Jack a 
queer kind of fascination; he had seen her show 
again and again. Though they had always been on 
friendly terms, she had held him off, he felt, as 
a male competitor, and he wanted to know her 
better. After years of cute little assistants, who had 
been chosen for their appearance in short skirts, 
high heels, and bras as well as for some modest 
competence as contortionists or acrobats which 
qualified them to turn cartwheels at the end of an 
act and to compress themselves into narrow spaces 
for the girl who is sawed in two or the girl in 
the wicker basket which is run through and through 
with swords, he felt that he could love such a 
woman. Did he love her already? He hardly dared 
ask. With her rich and abundant black hair, her 
long artificial lashes, her full figure, and her mes- 
meric gaze, which made “false direction” so easy 
that, for her fellow magicians, no matter how per- 
suasive, it almost appeared to be cheating, she 
seemed sometimes a real enchantress who possessed 
some power other than that of trickery when she 
would cause a great iridescent ball to float out over 
the heads of the audience, or produce at command 
from an aluminum shaker which had previously 
been shown to be empty innumerable kinds of 
drinks. One did know how these tricks were done, 
but there were others of which she had never told 
the secret and which none of her fellow magicians 
could do, Jack had realized, since looking at that 
photograph of the so much admired Marchmont, 
that he could not introduce into his own show a 
burlesque of a British magician. 

But he now decided to take the leap. “Mamie,” 
he began, “you and I have the only shows in magic 
now that are really imaginative works of art, the 
only shows with real personality—" 

She forestalled him before he had finished: “I’m 
glad you came in tonight, Jack. I’ve been toying 
with the notion of a project that I think you might 
possibly be interested in. Since Derek's gone back 
to England, I don't know anybody else I could 
trust." 

"What is it?" 

She looked at the grandfather's clock which was 
one of the guaranteed American antiques that con- 
trasted so oddly with her more exotic furnishings. 

“There isn't time for it now, I'm afraid. I'll have 
to dash out in a minute. I've got to be in a benefit 


tonight, and I've got to get to the goddam hall to 
check on my props and things." jà 
Since it was Sunday, he had hoped to have din- 
ner with her. d 
"What benefit?" ; 5 


“The crippled glassblowers.” 
This was pusditg, but he gd not eite P. 
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"Can't you give me some idea what you have in 
mind?" 

"Id rather talk about it when we've got more 
time. Come around after the show on Thursday.” 

“I’ve had an idea, too. A kind of a dramatic 
show that we might do together—” | 

"You won't need your accents and false mus- 
taches for the act that I'm thinking about." 

He felt a little hurt. 

“My public are used to seeing me in character—" 

"After a minute or two, you won't be seen at 
all," she said. She grinned in the friendly way that 
always made her audiences feel that the sorceress 
was one of themselves, the women that she was one 
of the girls, the men that they could take her out. 

She struck a Javanese bell with her palm, and the 
girl who played the Spanish dancer came in, with- 
out looking at Jack. 

"Get the floating globe ready." And to Jack: 
"Have you seen my new one? I've got the whole 
geography of the world on it. It lights up from 
inside and looks lovely. When it's hanging in the 
middle of the house, it explodes and scares them 
crazy. It's a poor night when we don't get some 
screams. I can't do all that, though, this evening. 
—Well, good-bye now. See you Thursday.” 

She held out her sharp-nailed hand. "Not so 
practical for card work," he thought. "Except of 
course for marking the backs." 


CHAPTER II (E.O'C.) 


Baldini lived in a small apartment on the West 
Side, an apartment so small that, had it not been 
for the magician's cunning, it would have seemed 
barely habitable. Thanks, however, to a most in- 
genious arrangement of mirrors, the place looked 
easily seven times its size, and the casual visitor, 
entering Daldini's tiny—nine by twelve—drawing 
room for the first time, received instantly the im- 
pression of limitless space. 

For three days following his Sunday meeting 
with Esmeralda, Baldini remained in his apart- 
ment. There was work to do; he did not do it. 
More than a month before, he had agreed to per- 
form his wonders at a children's party, to be given 
by the irascible soda-crackers monopolist, Shepherd 
O'Brien. Moreover, in a moment of weakness, he 
had agreed to perform his most celebrated illusion 
—The Vanishing Elephant. The party was to have 
been on Monday. Monday came, the children 
gathered, the air rang with shrill voices and the 
munching of a million soda crackers, but— Baldini 
was not there. 

He had stayed at home. For the first time in his 
professional career, the conjurer had failed to fulfill 
an engagement. For a time he attempted to justify 
his behavior to himself by complaining of the lack 
of props. Elephants, he reminded himself, were in 


i notoriously short supply these days; then too, once 
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secured, they were apt to be something of a nuis- | 
ance offstage. Expensive, too; Baldini was not. 
cheap, but the thought of his bills for hay alon e = 
sometimes made him shudder. E 
Still, the trick was a great one. The effect of z 
mature elephant, vanishing at a word from b Án. 
neath the folds of crimson and gold with which h 
the magician had draped it—this was something d 
to behold! Baldini knew this, it was the trick of 

which he was most proud; it was the trick which, - 4 
above all others, had gained him his enviable repu dt S 
tation—and yet, it was a trick for which he noy i: 
felt something very close to hatred! For it was his a S 
trick—this same superb illusion—which had on xot ye E 
made him a figure of fun in the eyes of Esmeralda. ee 
It had happened nearly a year ago now. He had: 
promised to perform the feat for her alone; he hz 
chosen as his site a deserted corner beneath the E 
center-field bleachers at Yankee Stadium. He had E 
performed as never before; even the fact that 1 is K 
meralda had appeared accompanied by Derek es 
Marchmont had failed to dim the luster of his per- — - 
formance. The silken folds swiftly and silently E 
cloaked Randy, the double-tusked behemoth, and . 
then, at the single peremptory magical word — 
*Neh-ru!"", the ee was whisked away, and the 
great beast was gone! 
Esmeralda’s eyes had shone, her lovely, lusion » 
body had quivered with an admiration which was. E 
close to passion, it was a moment for which Jack pe 
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Baldini had hoped for years. But alas, it was a- ES 
moment which was destined to be spoiled. . ror 
Derek Marchmont, consumed with envy, neverthe- - 
less had leaned negligently on his whangee, a nd * 
said, in a drawling voice, “Good show, Sabu!” EE 
SABU! With the utterance of the dreadful word, —— 
so humiliating in its implications, a change | had a 
come over Esmeralda's face. On her full lips sud- - 
denly appeared the slightest of smiles, a mockir = 
light came into her eyes, and Baldini, with sinking A 
heart, knew that he was forever to be joined in 
unlovely combine with a dwarfish, nut-brown mai E 
hout. c. 
From that awful day, he had eliminated the - 
Elephant Vanish from his repertoire. It had made ] 
a difference, even to an illusionist of Baldini's aston- — V 
ishing versatility; the old proverb “To lose an elec. 
phant is to make a hole" has seldom found truer - 
illustration. Yet such was the measure of his. skill E 
that he had been able to survive the calamity; his. 
gifts for mimicry and disguise had stood him dn | 
good stead. Joining them to his magnificent tech- 4 
nical abilities, he had remained at the top of his — . 
profession, and only Baldini himself knew how bi M W 
terly he mourned the loss of his pièce de résis- |. 
tance, and how eagerly, how passionately, he n] e 
planned for some trick, a great trick, a Baldini | 
trick: a trick worthy of succeeding its splendid . er 
predecessor. > ý 
And now, at last, he had found Hi A trick s E 
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3 b. Micuishine, so ingenious, so unduplicable that, once 
Boo it would be his forever. His—and Es- 
— meralda's. For in the performance of this simple 
‘yet extravagant illusion he would require a con- 
l federate. And no ordinary confederate—in a word, 


E no "stooge"—would do. No, here he needed some- 
. one who commanded a powerful stage presence, 
. who was at home in the great, rather than the rou- 
. tine, feats of magic, and who was, above all else, a 
he a d. woman. 
— Esmeralda, of course, who else? No one; among 
| the prestidigitators of her sex, it was Esmeralda 
d t. «who stood paramount. He was eager to confide in 
E. E her, to tell her at once every last detail of his 
-~ - scheme for their joint future, yet here he was, 
I alone in his apartment, forced to wait until the 
LE . appointed Thursday. It was a necessity which left 
(oo bim impatient, even mildly angry; with a frown, 
. he filled his sword stick with absinthe, and slowly 
= began to drink from it. Glasses, goblets, and tum- 
4 blers were all very well in their way, but when it 
.  - came to serious drinking, Baldini had always felt 
B 3 puer was nothing like a sword stick. 
"— — -. After about a half hour of steady drinking, Baldi- 
ic SE - ni rose from his chair and began to perform. Drink, 
T2 E he knew, had a retarding effect on other magi- 
—— Cians; on him, however, its “only effect was to sharp- 
E en his wits. Watching himself covertly in the multi- 
x (ple mirrors in which his apartment abounded, it 
E seemed to Baldini that he had never been more 
— brilliant. Cards poured from his hands in bewilder- 
= ing profusion, often in midair apparently chang- 
_ ing in color and size; a live rabbit was produced, 


E. not from a hat, but from an object no larger than 
i E. a tennis ball; then, turning to his genius for im- 
a pe uation. he mimicked the great Chinese magi- 
re cian, Long Tack San, in his most renowned trick: 


placing a bowl of water in his hands, he completed 
.a somersault in the air, emerging with the bowl 
E. Es still full and, moreover, three goldfish swimming 
| B M out. Baldini, as he did this trick, became com- 
È - pletely submerged in the character of the agile 
.. Chinese; rather short and portly himself, he seemed 
= tọ gain at least a foot in height, and his eyes ac- 
ey quired a peculiar slant; most astonishing of all was 
" - the fact that, although he was bald as an egg, he 
- now, without recourse to a wig of any sort, seemed 

. possessed of a full head of lank black hair! 
4 He rounded out his performance by doing a 
m - short but debasing imitation of Derek Marchmont. 
e E . He did a series of easy, almost childishly simple 
E . tricks, and did them clumsily. As he performed, he 
talked. In the beginning, Derek’s BBC accent was 
S -faithfully duplicated; then, as cards slipped from 
- his fingers, as props fell to the floor, as effect 
E. | after effect of the supercilious Britisher failed to 
E . come off, Baldini altered his voice so that even- 
tually it became a revolting, supplicating cockney 

^ 3 _ whine. 

Neo "Lors lumme, Guy nor!” wheedled the pseudo 
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Marchmont. “I ain't ‘arf bad todye, I ain't! ‘Arf a 
mo’ wile I give it anuvver try!” 

This pleased Baldini; as the sword stick tilted 
once more to his lips, he smiled thinly and thought 
of the possibility of actually reducing his rival to 
such abjection. Perhaps when he and Esmeralda 
had presented their act he could somehow bring 
this to pass. 

Meanwhile, on Thursday, there was Esmeralda. 
He would, at that time, inform her of his plans. 
And it was only now, for the first time, that he 
recalled her saying that she had some plans! Plans 
that apparently included both of them, plans 
that might very well parallel his own. For she had 
spoken, in a casual way, of the possibility of their 
appearing together: this was all to the good. What 
was not all to the good was the suggestion that 
in this act Baldini would be both silent and in- 
visible. It was not quite what he had in mind 
for himself; shrewd showman that he was, he 
felt instinctively that if he could neither be seen 
nor heard, his role might perhaps be a subordinate 
one. 

Was this, in fact, what Esmeralda really wanted? 
Could this be? Was it perhaps conceivable that the 
whole proposal had been cunningly inspired by 
the distant Marchmont? Baldini frowned and went 
once more to his sword stick. He simply did not 
know; he would have to wait until Thursday to 
find out. 


CHAPTER III (E.W.) 


“You were terrific, darling,” said Jack, when he 
found Esmeralda in her dressing room after her 
show on Thursday night. “What gets me is that 
you didn’t just clip those pigeons so they wouldn’t 
get away. You taught them that circus routine so 
that they fly around the house and then come and 
perch on your shoulders.” 

"Oh. I hoped you'd miss that silly production 
act. Production is such a bore. I've put in some 
gags to make it even sillier so people will begin to 
laugh: the sausages and the cabbages and the 
lobsters. I've been playing with the idea of a 
chamber pot. Let it slop out and then pretend to 
empty it on the audience." She made a brusque 
gesture of flinging the contents. 

"I don't like it. I'd cut all that out. It's beneath 
the dignity of a show like yours. Just build up the 
pigeons and the dancer. Maybe a big silk with a 
bull’s head. That thing that you wave around sud- 
denly turns out to have a bull on it." 

“Td like to have a real bull, but they're not so 
easy to handle as elephants." 

He was silent a moment. Was this a sneer? 

“Have a bull with a man inside, if you really 
want to be that comic. Then Irena could dance 
with the bull." 

“Irena isn't a comic. She wants to be taken asa- 
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serious artist. I wanted her to skip rope with the 
sausages, and it made her furious.” 

“What about your floating ball? It didn’t explode 
tonight.” 

“I haven’t got it rigged right yet, and I didn’t 
want to spoil the act.” 

"Sardi's restaurant," 
driver. 

"Lets go where we can be more private." She 
gave the man another address. 

It was a dark little restaurant in the West Fifties 
where Jack had never been before. She led him to 
a corner table. 

"Let me hear your idea first," he said, when they 
had ordered spiced beef sandwiches and Pernods. 

She demurred for a moment, reflected. "If you've 
got something to say, say it now." 

He needed the support of the Pernod, and he 
drank it all down in two draughts. 

"Its this idea I've had for a show. Now, you're 
the biggest woman magician that the world has 
seen since Adelaide Hermann." 

"She wasn't so hot," said Esmeralda, chewing a 
bite from the sandwich. "She just used Hermann's 
old illusions after his death." 

"All right then—there never was a woman magi- 
cian who was in the same class as you—and very 
few men, I may add." As she stared at him, not 
recognizing a compliment, he was sorry he had 
added this. “Well, there've never in the history of 
magic been two topflight magicians who worked 
together—a man and woman would make it sensa- 
tional. I've been thinking that you and I could put 
on a show that would mark a new summit in 
magic." 

He paused. She was attentive, perhaps interested. 

"Of course, you'd have some wonderful ideas, 
and I've got a few myself. Here's my conception of 
the second half. The Queen of Sheba comes to see 
Solomon. She comes in on a richly caparisoned ele- 
phant with a bodyguard in beautiful costumes and 
ladies of the court and all that. Solomon bows low 
and greets her in a guttural ancient Hebrew accent 
—he speaks like old Schildkraut when he was play- 
ing in English. Long handsome beard and scepter 
and a huge high crown on his head. She smiles at 
him graciously and proudly dismounts. Solomon 
flourishes his scepter, and the elephant disappears. 
My old gag, but it'll do to start with," he added in a 
deprecatory tone. "Waiter, two more of these. 
—Well, Solomon and Sheba are both magicians, 
and they vie with one another giving presents and 
performing miracles. He gives her a big bowl of 
goldfish—we' d have to have it made a special shape 
so it wouldn't look too much like a party for the 
kiddies—and she whips out a purple silk shawl with 
the Star of David on it. He comes back with an 
ostrich-feather headdress, and she counters with a 
couple of dwarfs that play leapfrog and turn hand- 
springs. He lets fly with the tumbler pigeons that 
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go to perch on her shoulders. Then Solomon claps — . 
his hands, and a banquet appears from nowheres — — 
—the attendants all have flowing robes. Sheba takes — 
a jug from one of her maidens and asks Solomon ~ 
what he'll have to drink: white wine or red wine — . 
or mead or myrrh or whatever they drank in those — 
days. He says he'll have a highball—that brings a Bc 
laugh—and she pours out a mahogany-colored num- - 
ber. She says she always starts with Pernod, and im 
she pours out something cloudy. Then comes the : 
Sauterne and Burgundy and she asks the major 
domo what hell have. He says a Bloody Mary. 
Solomon raises his eyebrows. ‘You must have been  . E 
out with the Golden Calf, he says. Then what will - icm 
her chief lady-in-waiting have? ‘A very dry martini, ^ a : 
please, Your Highness.’ ‘Olive or onion? she asks. 
‘She was out last night, too,’ she says to Solomon, 
‘but Charmian's a girl who can take it.’ Of course — | 
we'll do better than this—I’m just improvising at - 3 
the moment. While they're dining, the dancing | 
girls dance—that gives Irena a chance for her act- = 
and when the banquet is over, the pa E pes 
pulls the cloth away from under the things on the - 
5 and begins to juggle with the cups and plates. 3 
Ive got a topnotch juggler, and he can sail es 
out over the audience. What happens at the end =~ 
we'd have to decide. I've got one new stunt that | 3 E 
Id like to have you see.’ E 
She had listened without interrupting, smoking - E 
her cigarette. Yet he felt that he had not succeeded — — 
in communicating to her his own enthusiasm. Bu E : 
now she said, "Maybe I've got it," looking down — E 
and flicking the ash. a 
He was taken aback for a moment: his heart had - 
been set on the trick on which he had been working a 
so passionately; but after all they might use them - 
both. N P 
"What do you have in mind?" he asked. B. 
"Well, you know the old challenging prote 
that nobody has ever solved: how to make a man 
disappear, without any drops or traps, in full view E 
of the audience?" c 
s: could be done with mirrors but hard to- P 
manage." ag 
"Mirrors are out," she said. “How do you pc 
him behind them without having something to hide |. 
it, and then, anything that's near enough is. goingo 
to be reflected in the mirrors.’ | | 
“My juggler might distract attention." EF. 
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“I think I’ve got the solution.” Am 

"She vanishes the majordomo.” He was fitting — 
it into the spectacle. = ; 

“I need a good magician. It would have to be - 
you." 


"And then Solomon appears in a box, and fe 8: 
makes a majestic bow like Chaliapin in Boris | ^d E: 
Godunov.” Demonstrating, he bowed from the a 
waist and, trailing his right arm, saluted from the | B 
level of his cheek. 

She did not comment. 
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— “Well, whats the gimmick?” He gave her the 

— smile of a man of the world. 

EC "I haven't got it all worked out yet. It's a little 

: E- bit tricky—I've been getting into things that you 

E can't always depend on for a public performance. 

— A Lets talk about it later." 

=- “But you think that our show's a good notion?" 

. "Let's think about it. I'll call you up.’ 

“Well, let me tell you the idea I’ve been working 

E on n 

ge e. p “Tve got to get home," she said. "Irena's got 

~. . some kind of bug, and I sent her home to bed 

| — after the opening act. You tell me about it next 

X time.” 
— He concealed his disappointment and paid the 

f c prec. 


E "That benefit? Oh, I'm crazy about them. It 
m fascinates me to see them do it: making vases and 
E eoblets and things. And I like to see them swell 
— and swell and then go off.” 
E = “The glass, you mean?" 
... "Yes, they blow those big glass bubbles, and if 
. they keep on blowing, the bubble explodes. I used 
> to know a professional glassblower, and I used to 
E E E make him do it for me.' 
_ “He was the only man you ever loved," said 
E Baldini in a tone of.banter. 
= “J had a passion for him," she said, "while he 
E It makes some people nervous to watch 
it," she laughed. “And if the pieces fall on you, 
Ehe burn—it's molten." 
Baldini was silent. 
"Don't take me home,” she said. 
- "Of course I'll take you home." — “We might 
— have that in the show,” he said as they were sitting 
P in the taxi. “It’s another of Sheba’s entertainments. 
fM There's your perfect distraction. The glassblower 
makes vases for Solomon, and then when one ex- 
_plodes, he vanishes.” 
| Ec . "Im working on it, but you have to have a 
furnace and a lot of apparatus.” 
E = She smiled warmly when he dropped her at her 
A E ior, with a caress of her velvet eyes. 
5 p * “TI hear from you? I can get the backing." 
It was too early to kiss her, he thought. 
E Ah, what a queen she would make, riding in on 
E his s well-trained elephant! 
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CHAPTER IV (E.O'C.) 


is "There followed two weeks in which Baldini did 

c | not see Esmeralda. He talked to her once over the 

T oe E hone; she had called him to cancel a dinner 

i date. 

— It was during this call she had announced, dis- 

5 ut 2 quietingly, that she had had second thoughts about 
xt 


ES lomon and Sheba"; she was now against it. 








Ec runi ious, he bad asked Sees 
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"Physically, Sheba's not right for me," she said. 
“With that long nose and everything." | 

As patiently as he could, he explained to her 
that she was thinking not of Sheba, but of Cleo- 
patra. 

“Oh, well," she said negligently, "what's the dif- 
ference?" 

It was a maddening question. Baldini was not an 
intellectual snob, but he had majored in history 
at Long Island University. Only the fact of Es- 
meralda's beauty saved her from a cutting and 
well-merited rebuke. 

And yet he was not as upset about this as he 
would have been a week ago. The simple truth was 
that the "Solomon and Sheba" routine had begun 
to seem less attractive to him, considerably less at- 
tractive. He was unwilling, as he grew older, to 
work his old Elephant Vanish. Not merely because 
Derek Marchmont had once poked fun at this feat; 
not merely because there was some slight element 
of danger to his person; but more because with age 
his skill increased, and he had now reached the 
point where he feared that one day he would per- 
form so skillfully that the elephant would indeed 
vanish in fact, instead of simply appearing to do so. 
And if this should happen—if, thanks to his magic, 
the elephant really disappeared and could not be 
returned—it would mean that he would lose a 
fresh elephant with every performance! Baldini 
was not without private means, but he was reason- 
ably certain that such an expense would soon prove 
burdensome. 

He went back, now, to some of his old tricks that 
he had experimented with years ago, but had 
abandoned. Levitation in particular captured his 
attention once again. He envisioned Esmeralda, 
placed in a handsome mother-of-pearl sarcophagus, 
drifting slowly over the heads of the audience— 
could this be done? He thought it could, and if so, 
it would be a far more effective trick than her own 
proposed feat of vanishing a man or woman with- 
out the use of drops or drapes. Indeed, as a show- 
man, he had a certain contempt for this trick; 
privately he thought it good enough for a woman 
magician, but not quite up to the standard he had 
established for himself. 

He called Esmeralda at the end of two weeks. 

"Mamie: tomorrow at eight?" 

She had agreed—it seemed to him reluctantly. 

"Is it terribly important?" she said. "I'm really 
not in very good shape." 

"Your shape always looks good to me," he snig- 
gered. As soon as he said this, he knew he had 
done it again. It was his weakness: the coarse streak 
which occasionally cracked through his otherwise 
impeccable veneer. He suspected that in the past 
it had cost him employment at several children's 
parties. 

“Good-night,” she said icily. Though of Hun- 
garian birth, she was always the perfect lady. 
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| The following evening, Baldini took a taxi to 
. . . Esmeralda’s apartment house. As usual, he pro- 
E posed to the driver that they toss for the fare: 
E = double or nothing; as usual, the driver accepted; 
¿aş usual, thanks to his manipulative skill, Baldini 
~.  — paid nothing. It was a way he had of cutting down 
-— expenses. 
Fe He went up to her apartment quickly, and a lit- 
R tle nervously. Would she be angry still, following 
E his coarseness of the evening before? He hoped 
E not, but if she were, he was confident that what 
ES he had to tell her would melt her wrath. 
be To his surprise, he heard voices, laughter through 
i her door. He pushed the buzzer; there was a si- 
nor lence, then the sound of scuffing; then, finally, the 
`. . . door opened, and there stood Esmeralda, her eyes 
px 
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shining, a glass in her hand. 

"Why, Jack!" she said. “That's right, you were 
coming tonight, weren't you?" 

He nodded; he did not trust himself to speak. 

“Well, come in, come in," she cried. Possibly be- 
cause she was a European, she added, “Entrez!” 
Her hand shot out in a beckoning gesture; from 
her fingers seemed to flow a succession of gay, 
multicolored silk flags. 

What a ham, thought Baldini morosely: always 
on stage. And with those lousy, childish tricks! But 
he went in, and as he crossed the threshold, he 
stopped short. For there, lounging negligently on 
the long expensive couch that he—Baldini—had 
given Esmeralda for her birthday, was Derek 
Marchmont! 

"Hello, Goldoni," 
seel" 

Goldoni! It was the last straw! Baldini boiled 
with rage; he wanted more than anything else in 
the world to reach out, grab this insolent British 
mountebank, and beat him into insensibility. Un- 
fortunately, he could not do this. His innate good 
manners forbade it; also the knowledge that he 
would receive a severe trouncing. 

He stood there, seething quietly. Marchmont rose 
languidly from the couch, unexpectedly performed 
a front somersault, and came up smiling and bear- 
ing in his hands a small fishbowl, filled to the brim, 
and with a single goldfish swimming around in it. 

"My compliments," he said mockingly, handing 
the bowl to Baldini. “Think of it as a tranquilizer, 
old man; it will help you while you seethe." 

“Now, now, boys," said Esmeralda prettily. "Let's 
all be friends and have a party. After all, Jack, 
Derek's just flown over from England. He's only 
been here a few days." 

“I didn’t expect to be here at all, actually," 
drawled Marchmont. "But duty called: I had to 
give a command performance at the glassblowers' 


he drawled. "Long time no 


benefit." 


Baldini stared at Esmeralda. “The glassblowers' 


benefit? But that's the one you were—" 


. She cut in smoothly; too smoothly, he thought. 
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"Imagine my surprise," she said, “to find Derek on 
the bill with me. And all the time I 4 he 
was in England!” E 
"England couldn't contain me, dear. lady: s did 
Derek, with a flourish, "as long as you. E Bos 
glassblowers were here!" E T 
If it weren't for my rage, thought Baldini, = 
would be nauseated. Fighting a desire to drow) 
them both in a cascade of vituperation, he s pe 
as calmly as he could, “I see. You performed to- 
gether, then?” Tm : 
"Quite," said Marchmont. “And brilliantly, E B 
I add. Not a rehearsal, everything Aen nor 
it all went like clockwork. Even Esmeralda’s “f - a ! 
geons seemed to take to me; it was as if 3 
worked together for years!" p 
"Yes, it was lovely," Esmeralda said, d and E 
noticed that a glow came into her eyes as she sai T 
this. He felt like running her through vidis hi ta 
sword stick. Continuing, she said animatedly, - 
fact, Jack, Derek and I have sonic DE 
you!" 
"I wonder if you can guess what it is?" 
Marchmont nastily. "Eh, Goldoni? You should? E. 
able to, you know: a man with your eee - al — N 
background. Didn't you once do a mind-readir e 
act? RC A doo and all that sort | 


| f E 


elt ja- 
^ n» i 


~t 


in come up with four. Look hee rl even. g 
you a clue!" zx 
And with just the trace of a sneer on his 
aristocratic lips, Marchmont began to juggle a | s 
of thin golden bands, finger-size, in the air; a a 63 
same time he hummed nasally a tune Pos 
dini, after a moment or two, recognized as 
Wedding March." He stared, first at March 107 £x 
then at Esmeralda, with horrified eyes; an t Y 
his training as a Master Mentalist, he Mee beg - 
ning to glimpse just what the despised Marchmont 
was driving at. geo 

"Get it, old man?" said Marchmont, smirking 
pleasantly. "Not too subtle for you?" 

“Oh, Derek, you’re such a clown!” cried Esmer 
da, giggling happily. : E » 

It was the first time Baldini had ever ia 
Esmeralda giggle; it struck him as a most u unt be- 
coming sound. It was the last sound he hee l 
fore slumping to the floor. Jack Baldini had fainte 
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must not finish the story along my « own TS 
now that Ed cannot contribute his Rien. bu LB 
shall give a brief summary of what I intended. — 
My next chapter was to take place in a N = 
ae 

York shop that dealt in magic supplies. AM ed 
to it, as is often the case, is a ies 
"illusions" are manufactured. Mk. Nom man \ 
makes these and the fir sho 
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. discussing a rather curious order which Esmeralda 


has just put in. She has supplied certain specifica- 
tions but has not explained what she wants to do, 
and the man who constructs apparatus is in some 
doubt as to how to proceed. It comes out in the 
course of the conversation that they do not quite 
like Esmeralda. At this moment, Esmeralda herself 
arrives to inspect what is being done. Baldini now 


also drops in. Esmeralda is not very cordial and 


does not talk about her project; but Baldini, who 
is mesmerized by her, is deferential toward her 


. reticence, since it is customary for inventive magi- 


cians to keep their secrets at first from their col- 


. leagues. I do not know what Ed would have made 


of this, but my idea was to have it later suspected 
by Baldini when he is coming to rebel against Es- 
meralda's domination, that, in pretending to make 
him disappear in full sight of the audience, she is 
preparing to do something dangerous. He is put on 
his guard by the men in the shop, who are coming 
to have some inkling of the nature of the contem- 
plated "illusion." What has happened is that Es- 
meralda has learned from the head glassblower, 
whose hobby is physics, how to vaporize in an 
instant on a limited scale. A flash and some smoke 
will be seen by the audience, and Baldini will have 
disappeared. Esmeralda, it turns out, is a fanatical 
manhater, on account of having been sent, as an 


. orphan, to live with an uncle who raped her. The 


new destructive powers she has now acquired are 
prompting her to give vent to her lifelong antag- 
onism by more and more extravagant feats. Could 
she not make the glassblowers themselves disap- 
pear? They are to open up the performance with a 
prelude for what is to come, by blowing up their 
glass bubbles till they burst with a bang. Why not 
vaporize Derek, too? He and Baldini are to be 
permitted to put on individual acts and to have 
their little applause before her own great feats of 
annihilation. Why not—her madness accelerates 
—turn the wonder-gun on men in the audience, 
too? She comes out in a sweat as she thinks of 
it. She tries to control herself, assure herself that 
the disappearance of Baldini alone may be ac- 
cepted as a magician's secret, and his subsequent 
non-appearance be explained away as a retirement 
from the profession on account of illness. She has 
yielded to Baldini's desire for the Solomon and 
Sheba spectacle. She, as Sheba, will top Solomon's 
magic by making him vanish in a puff. She grimly 
enjoys this prospect. But Baldini, by the time of 
the performance, has been tipped off by the mag- 
ical-supply men that Esmeralda is mad as a hatter, 
He has had her watched, and her diary has been 
read, and her lethal intentions have been discov- 
ered. Just before the Solomon and Sheba act, her 
gun has been confiscated. She is arrested and put 


under restraint just in time to avert the massacre. 


But the show must still go on. It is announced that 


_ Esmeralda is ill, and one of the girl assistants acts 
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as her understudy. Irena has had also to be re- 
strained and has bitten a policeman's wrist. The 
performance ends successfully with the spectacular 
finale, which involves the girls doing cartwheels, 
the appearance of cobras from baskets, and the 
production of national banners, including both the 
Israeli and the Arab flags but not those of the Com- 
munist countries or Franco's Spain. Baldini in the 
costume of Solomon is the hero of this dazzling 
number and takes the bows at the end, with a 
speech of thanks in a heavy Yiddish accent. But 
Derek Marchmont has climbed up on the elephant, 
which has been made to reappear, and is waving 
the Union Jack. 


CABROIR II 


At the time that Ed and I were discussing the 
revival of Baldini, I received the following letter 
accompanied by a glossy photograph of a very 
third-rate-looking dancer majestically posed in a 
lace mantilla: 

January 24, 1967 
(NEW STYLE) 
My dear, dear Mr. Wilson, 

I am writing to you on this occasion because I 
have only in the week just past received the most 
joyful news that you are proposing to lend your 
magnificent talent to a book about my son, other- 
wise perhaps known to you as “Jack Baldini." Sure- 
ly you will sense at once with your keen eye that 
this is a genuine letter from an A-Number-One 
mother, for the accompanying photograph, taken 
only a very few years ago, is my darling son's 
favorite of me, which he always kept very close 
to his person in his boudoir. 

I must tell you I took the occasion to write first 
to your friendly collaborator, Mr. Edwin O'Connor, 
that highly gi&ed man. He said I should imme- 
diately write to you because of the purpose of 
my entreaty. He said to me, he said, “Wilson is 
the money man, my dear lady; I deal only in 
ideas!" 

Accordingly then, to you I write. Naturally a 
book provided by you for the markets of the world, 
about such a son of such a mother, can be expected 
to realize much in the way of valuable moneys. 
Although I am of course an artiste and under most 
circumstances cannot trouble my pretty head with 
such bagatelles, just for fun, for a singing lark, as 
you Americans sometimes express it, I think I 
would like to ask you for a small part of those 
moneys. A novice in these crude affairs, I hardly 
know what next to say; perhaps “fifty per cent" 
would not be amiss? 

My my, what a happy time we will have, all 
working together! I intend to spend most days of 
the spring and summer months very close to 
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you on that blessed spit of sand, Cape Cod. I will 
be in residence at the Hotel Holiday from Memory 
Day, May goth; I will be accompanied by a young 
Polish boy of nineteen whose spiritual counsel I 
now feel indispensable. It is sad I will not have 
the distinct pleasure of seeing Mr. O’Connor there, 
as he has courteously explained to me that frequent 
family deaths oblige him to journey to Japan for 
most of the coming year. 

Good-bye for now, dear Mr. Wilson! How I look 
forward to receiving a missive in your own hand, 
addressed to me in care of my attorneys-at-law, 
Greenbaum, Wolf & Ernst, in the city of New York, 
N.Y. Such pleasant men they are, to be sure, but 
how harsh and unforgiving if a crafty person should 
attempt to deprive a deserving and quite beautiful 
woman of what is so rightfully hers. 

With all my cordiality, 
[Signature undecipherable] 


This nonsense was not to be continued, and the 
break with all the other elements in one's friendly 
relations with Ed, the abrupt obliteration of his 
presence, his personality, was shocking to all who 
knew him. His death made a terrible vacancy in 
our little community at Wellfleet. As Mrs. Arthur 
Schlesinger has written, in an article in the Boston 
Globe, he had become a kind of center of our life 
on the beach, where he knocked off to read in the 
afternoon after doing his work in the morning. One 
always had with him entertaining conversations, 
and his sustained imaginative activity was backed 
by an impressive physique. He three times saved 
bathers from being swept away. I once saw him 
swim out and pull in a raft with two girls which 
was being carried off to sea. I was struck by the 
fact that many people on the shore who had stood 
around watching this had immediately disappeared 
when the raft had been safely brought in, without 
anyone's making any move to inquire about or of- 
fer anything to revive the two girls and Ed, who 
were lying on the sand exhausted. He scolded the 
girls for their recklessness, and the last time he res- 
cued one of these greenhorns, he swore that he had 
"had it" as a lifeguard and would never rescue 






























anyone again. He had undergone, before his mare d 
riage, a serious operation, the removal of a part — 
of his stomach, but he seemed to have recovered _ 
so completely that one forgot that his condition | 
might still be precarious. i E 3 
Since he has gone, I have been constantly remind: d- E 3 
ed that Ed’s death was a serious personal loss b | 
from time to time catching myself still thinking, “ «J D 2s 
must tell Ed that," or, “I must ask Ed about this." I 
had by that time become interested in what. wa: "m = 
happening in the Catholic Church, and in talking ~ 
to Ed about it, I found that he was capable of being di À 
just as sardonic about its ministrants as he was  — 
about anyone else. I believe that the p d 
of his satirical children's fable Benjy—the story of 
a horrid little prig who makes trouble for eve 
else—is that Ed was always on his guard about | 
letting people be conscious of his virtuous habits 
because he realized how easy it would be for these 10.3 dem ^d 
become obnoxious. He neither smoked nor dran i : 
he was considerate and incorruptible. "Though h he 72 
never at all emphasized this and though he reacted | 
very strongly to a badly performed Mass, he 1 e 
mained a practicing Catholic, and he was one c 
the few educated friends I have had who uod 
me as sincerely attempting to lead the life of a — : 5 
Christian. It was only when he died that one real- ` 
ized how much he had become in Boston a kind of - Ec | 
public figure. His funeral was almost on the scale: | 
of that of a respected bishop or cardinal; and e. e 
was not merely his literary talents, his enlivening E : 
wit, his conspicuous commercial success, andi 1 E. à 
sympathetic capacity for fellowship with all c: 
and callings in the city that had made him such a p 
popular personality but, together with all these : at ee 
tractive features, the reassuring sense that ca me e ake 
through, from behind his satiric humor, of deci s 
reliability, and an unwillingness to take ignob le * 
advantage of the failings and misfortunes of other - 
people. In spite of the egoistic old men, the viru- Y 
lent old women of his novels, he never could have | 
allowed Esmeralda to have become such a monster - 
as I was projecting, and I believe that it was partly — 
this divergence of temperaments that brought o o 
Baldini to a standstill. [] 


vone 





Mr. Wilson’s latest book is The Revised Edition of the Dead Sea Scrolls (Oxford), 
and he is currently at work on the second volume of his journals. Early next 
year, The Best and the Last of Edwin O’Connor, selections from his published 
and unpublished works, will be published by the Atlantic Monthly Press. 





by Elinor Langer 
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“I wonder what the prosecution would 
have made of the Boston Tea Party,” 
said one of the jurors who refused 

to convict seven young men accused 

of conspiracy in connection with 
Oakland’s “Stop the Draft Week.” 
Here is the story of that trial 

and a painstaking examination 

of the verdict it produced. 


or nearly three months last winter and 

spring I sat in an obscure courtroom of the 

Alameda County, California, courthouse 
watching what seemed to me one of the most re- 
markable political trials ever held in America. I 
thought I was an old hand at political trials. I had 
attended the court-martial of Captain Howard 
Levy, the antiwar doctor tried at Fort Jackson for 
refusing to train Special Forces soldiers to practice 
medicine in Vietnam, and I had followed, from a 
distance, the trial of Dr. Spock and his colleagues 
in Boston; at one point I had been called as an 
expert, albeit insignificant, witness. 

The Spock trial seemed to me to be a classical 
political trial, one which could have taken place 
in almost any century since the Magna Carta. 
The defendants and their attorneys were carved 
from a classic mold. If they were not part of the 
Establishment, they were linked to it by birth or 
association. They represented one class of partici- 
pant in the antiwar movement and one phase of 
its history: they were the kind of middle-class intel- 
lectuals whose defection from the government's pol- 
icies had given the antiwar movement its respecta- 
bility. The prosecutor used a traditional tool, the 
conspiracy laws, originally adopted as a weapon 
against organized crime but regularly used in times 
of stress against political offenders, from trade- 
union organizers to Communists. The defense also 
took a traditional approach, arguing that the acts 
of the defendants were fully protected by the Con- 
stitution, that they fell within the right to free 
expression guaranteed by the First Amendment. 
The character of the trial was much affected by 
the liberal climate of opinion, emanating from the 
Cambridge universities, which took the defendants 
under its wing. It created the aspect of a stately and 
principled concern for civil liberties. Everyone 
agreed that what was on trial was the First Amend- 
ment and the right to dissent. 

The trial of the “Oakland Seven” was a different 
phenomenon altogether. The Seven were seven 
young radicals selected from a growing army of 
young people not so much disaffected by the gov- 
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E: |... From left to right: Steve Hamilton, Terry Cannon, Reese Erlich, Bob Mandel, Mike Smith, Frank Bardacke. 





ernment's particular policies as opposed to the — E. 
thrust and purpose of America's political and so- ——- 
cial institutions. The climate in which they flour-  — 
ished was not the Cambridge of a professorial elite E 
but a Berkeley accustomed to fighting in the E 
streets. If the Spock defendants were the respect- - 
ables, the Oakland Seven were the enragés. The E. | 
Spock defendants believed that there are times in — — 
man's life when conscience requires him to break E p. 
the law, and they felt, more in sorrow than in - m 
anger, that such a condition had arisen in their — 
own lifetime. The Oakland Seven were politicized — E 
in the 1960s, influenced both by experience and by: un 
doctrine to believe that law is principally a mani- E 
festation of the power of class interests; they felt — — 
no moral enormity about breaking it. The Spock. J 
defendants were archetypal dissenters who still 
owed their allegiance to the System; the Oakland. dc 
Seven considered themselves revolutionaries acting = 
in defiance against it. Their trial reflected their — 
special political character. It was not a "liberal" - I 
trial which defined traditional liberal questions) 
about the rights of war resisters, the permissible 
forms of struggle against unjust laws, or the limits - 
of opposition under a democratic 1 
government. It was a new creation: 
a radical trial which raised the is- 
sue not of the form of the defen- 
dants' dissent, but of the correctness 
of their position. The defendants 
were saying not that they had a 
right to do what they did, but that 
what they did was right. What was 
on trial was not the First Amend- 
ment, but the war in Vietnam and 
the movement against it. 

The militant demonstration known as Stop aid 
Draft Week for which the Oakland Seven were — 
prosecuted was symptomatic of a break in conti : E 
nuity within the antiwar movement itself, a kind of d 
generation. gap which came to the surface in the — = 
summer of 1967. At that point the movement's suc- —.— 
cesses—the suspension of the bombing of North — 
Vietnam, the withdrawal of Lyndon Johnson—were - 
in an unperceived future. Among young activists, —- 
despair over the failure of orthodox means of dis- - 
sent was particularly great. E. 

Stop the Draft Week was designed to renew lage c 
ging spirits. It was to be a new kind of demonstra- - = 
tion: not a symbolic protest, a petition for redress, < R z 
but a real show of power. It aimed directly at : 
stopping an institution the antiwar movement de- 3 
spised, the Oakland Armed Forces Induction - 
Center. It took place in October, 1967, midway in - = 
the evolution between the movement's previous a 
pacifism and its later violence. Participants were — 
not to sit-in and allow themselves to be pei E 
arrested, but neither were they to initiate violence S 
against the police. The plan was for people in T 
streets to stay mobile, evade the police where poss 
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sible and defend themselves against attack where 
necessary, and invent whatever tactics the spirit of 
the movement suggested to block buses carrying 
inductees from discharging their passengers into the 
Induction Center. If this meant, in practice, a 
week of fighting the police, so be it. The leaders 
hoped that purposeful militancy would both ener- 
gize the lagging spirits of the white middle-class 


students who dominated the peace movement and 


at the same time reach out to a new constituency 
of blacks and workers who would be persuaded by 
the demonstration that the white antidraft move- 
ment was strong and serious. 


he defendants had come to this position by 
various political routes. Frank Bardacke, the 
Oakland Seven's intellectual, is a former 


. Berkeley graduate student in political science, with 


a reputation among campus authorities as a trou- 
blemaker and a reputation among his friends for 
having a preference for intellectual leftism over ac- 
tion. (The indictment and his subsequent behavior 


— cured that reputation.) 


Terry Cannon, representing the San Francisco 
wing of the Berkeley-dominated movement, is the 
militant whose insistence that people could hold 
their own in the streets was in substantial part 


a responsible for STDW strategy. His political his- 


tory runs from conscientious objection (in his 
college days at Cornell University) to militant 
self-defense (in work with SNCC in Lowndes 
County and San Francisco). He is the founder 
of one of the more flourishing radical news- 
papers, The Movement, and is the member of the 
Seven most frequently called on for speechmaking 
functions. 

Reese Erlich, twenty, is the Seven's youngster 


"and was the most efficient at getting publicity 


E nd keeping track of the host of political and 


bureaucratic obligations that arose during the 


x . course of the trial. Most of his political experience 


has been on the Berkeley campus in Students for a 


Democratic Society and antidraft work. Before his 


. suspension for STDW, he was a top votegetter in 
— «campus elections, and he has also been on the 


staff of Ramparts magazine. 
Steve Hamilton is the Oakland Seven's “work- 


_ er" He grew up in a Midwestern working-class 


E. family and attended a Fundamentalist college, ex- 
—. pecting to become a minister. He transferred to 
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. both. He is now organizing white oil workers in 
= nearby industrial Richmond. 
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Berkeley and became politicized in the Free Speech 
Movement and the teach-ins. He is the only mem- 


ber of the Seven whose political history includes 


both Progressive Labor and the Resistance; he left 


— — — Bob Mandel is what is known to the left as a 
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Berkeley, and his mother, sister, brother-in-law, and 





seventy-year-old grandfather formed a constant 
cheering squad during the trial. The Mandel en- 
tourage was also the backbone of an Old-Left-style 
Oakland Seven Defense Committee, which raised 
money, sponsored functions, and otherwise got 
publicity for the defendants. Mandel’s own political 
history has the mark of his generation. While a stu- 
dent at Reed College, he twice went South for 
SNCC and was active in antiwar and antidraft ac- 
tivities. He has done community organizing in 
Oakland, and at the time of the indictments, was 
involved in high school antidraft organizing 
around the Bay Area. 

Jeff Segal is the Oakland Seven’s hero: he is a 
former national officer of SDS currently serving a 
four-year prison sentence for refusing induction. 
During the trial he was housed upstairs in the coun- 
ty jail and escorted to court every day by federal 
marshals in a three-piece suit supplied by his law- 
yers; federal authorities would not allow him to be 
interviewed. 

Last of the group is Mike Smith, the Oakland 
Seven’s street fighter. Smith is the product of a 
middle-class family which suffered reverses that ul- 
timately landed them on welfare. At Berkeley, 
where he was working his way through, he became 
the Free Speech Movement's “boy in a madras 
shirt,” a link to the fraternities much as Steve 
Hamilton was its link to the religious organizations. 
He spent six months in Mississippi in 1965, then 
returned to Berkeley to take part in the Vietnam 
Day Committee and other antiwar activities. He 
was also active in campus politics and has been 
arrested for so many different encounters that even 
he sometimes has trouble keeping them straight. 
Toward the end of the trial he had to serve a short 
sentence on an old misdemeanor charge and joined 
Jeff Segal in the county jail. Like several of the 
others, he was thrown out of Berkeley, where 
campus officials refer to him without affection 
as “Mad Mike.” 

For their chief defense counsel the Oakland Seven 
made a selection which both reflected and advanced 
their political values: Charles Garry. Garry is a man 
whom choice and circumstance have made a rare 
phenomenon in the American bar, a specialist in 
political trials. He is no white-maned aristocrat with 
an intellectual or principled interest in defending 
civil liberties. He is an embattled Armenian (former- 
ly named Garabedian), whose parents left Turkey 
to escape the massacre and who personally identifies 
with the victims of all forms of political persecution. 
Garry did not go to college; he worked his way through 
night law school by operating a dry-cleaning estab- 
lishment. His own political history is radical, of the 
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1930s and 1940s stamp. Garry is the principal lawyer 
for Oakland’s Black Panthers and a trial lawyer of 
excellent reputation; his skill at hanging juries is 
the envy of the local trade. The manslaughter ver- 
dict in the Huey Newton case—the DA had called 
for first-degree murder with a life or death sentence 
—was regarded as a Garry triumph; the Panther 
prosecutions have brought forth a number of minor 
victories as well. 

The defense team was completed by two very 
able, if less spectacular, attorneys. Malcolm Burn- 
stein is a partner in Treuhaft, Walker and Burn- 
stein, an Oakland law firm that handles the politi- 
cal cases other Oakland attorneys won't try. He is a 
scholar of international law and is himself a po- 
litical activist. Richard Hodge is a young attorney 
who practices alone, servicing San Francisco's 
culture heroes, the rock bands, as well as its political 
heroes. The defendants and their attorneys formed 
a remarkably united, if sometimes unwieldy, front. 
The lawyers understood—and did not attempt to 
control-the defendants' casual courtroom attire; 
they knew the magnetism that politics held for the 
Seven and did not discourage their participation in 
other political actions while the trial was in prog- 
ress. The tension that did exist in the planning and 
conduct of the defense was not between the law- 
yers and the clients, but between the defendants as 
they had been at the time of Stop the Draft Week 
and as they were at the time of the trial. If the 
Seven had ever been simply against the war (as 
they had once been simply "for" civil rights), they 
had now fused their experiences and perceptions 
into a radical critique of the substance of Ameri- 
can society. There were themes developed in a 
special Oakland Seven Court of Inquiry into the 
War and Repression convened on the Berkeley 
campus during the trial that were not much re- 
flected in the defense: the imperialist character of 
the war, the class nature of the law, "ruling class 
crime." These views were likely to seem more alien 
to the jury than the simple ex pressions of antiwar 
feeling with which they were in fact presented. But 
if the defendants tended to look more like patriots 
than like revolutionaries, that was not because their 
lawyers had invented the pose but because it ac- 
curately reflected their positions as they had been 
when Stop the Draft Week took place. 

Sitting alone at the prosecutor's bench was Low- 
ell Jensen, a product of Alameda County schools 
and the University of California, a restrained man 
and a model prosecutor: able, fair-minded, and 
thoroughly nonvindictive. Jensen is a legal tech- 
nician whose ideology tells him there is no such 
thing as a "political" trial; there are only criminal 
trials. In the Oakland Seven case he defended the 
position that mankind has no higher calling than 
obedience to the penal statutes of California, as if he 
were unconscious of the sordid echoes with which 
mr doctrine of obedience has come to be associated. 
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The Oakland Seven 
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He argued simply that a crime had been commit 
—not an evil crime or a heinous crime, merely “a 
act with an illegal pur pose’ '—and that no violado i 
of the law, whatever its motive, should go ur 3 
punished. A" 
Law enforcement in Alameda County is domi XE 
nated by longtime District Attorney J. Frank Coak- - EC 
ley. Coakley was a "law and order" man long before — 4 
it became a slogan; he is not the sort of politician — E. j 
from whom radicals have to fear “co-optation.” - Ee 
To Coakley every black man is a potential or actual — — 
Panther, every person under thirty a potential or 3 
actual Red. Coakley makes no secret of his 
view of the character of student protests, particu. — a x 
larly when they are directed against military tar- — — 
gets. "It is treason and sedition,” he commented i in get 
a recent encounter. “I try to get the federal govern-. = 
ment to prosecute but when they won't do. it che 
have to step in and do it myself.” en 
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top the Draft Week caused special unease | E 

among Oakland law enforcement agencies— 

because it took place in the heart of down - 
town Oakland, because of its new tactics and us E 
cause of the anticipated large numbers of demon- s 
strators. Local officials took every possible step to E 
head it off. They infiltrated the planning sessions. 5m 
with police agents. They obtained an injunction t. 4 
against the use of a campus building for an all-night - 
rally scheduled to precede the demonstration. An x CA 


ares 


when all else failed they sent a huge array of officers - 
to break it up. When it was all over—a week of den 2 F 
onstrations, which included two days of heavy fight S : 
ing in the streets—they were determined that it 
should never happen again. 2 E 
In January, 1968, the Seven were indicted be e. 
conspiracy to commit two misdemeanors: trespa: (c | 
and resisting arrest. "The indictment procedure | 2 
in such instances is a new one," Coakley told the. =. 
Oakland Tribune, “a new policy we have adopted — — a 
[to] serve as a warning and notice to people who | 
would violate the law in so expressing Mc E * 
selves." It was new indeed, and in the opinion of 
most civil liberties lawyers, very threatening. The 
political use of conspiracy laws is not new, as the Lh 
Spock case suggests, but Coakley had added a spe - 
cial twist. Had he charged the Seven with the sub 4 
stantive misdemeanors listed in the indictment, | 
their possible sentences would have been reckoned 5 
in days. By adding conspiracy to the misdemeanors | E 
he produced a felony charge, with a possible sen- - EC 
tence of three years in the state prison. di E p 
The Seven were chosen for two reasons. First, a1 
most important, because Coakley felt he had i 
make an example of someone. l rechnically” he | 
said at the time, “a hundred or even a thousand of - 
the demonstrators could have been indicted for a dá 
their action, but we simply don't have enough 
courts so we have to take the most militant. dad 
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. ers." And second, because the DA’s office believed 
— that the evidence against them (acquired princi- 
e pally by infiltrators) was better than the evidence 
a . against the others with whom they shared the re- 
= sponsibility for planning. As the trial proved, even 
e E. that evidence was insufficient. 
E E _ Presiding over the courtroom was Superior Court 
_ . Judge George W. Phillips, Jr., a liberal of a classic 
E _ kind. He is deeply concerned with race questions 
x E  —before becoming a judge he was active in the fight 
= [or open housing in Alameda County—and he is 
. opposed to the war. Phillips is one of a group of 
[t . judges appointed by former Governor Edmund G. 
e Brown, whose relations with DA Coakley seem 
E only barely civilized. Coakley's apparent enmity 
© toward Phillips rests principally on two decisions: 
one, a ruling which obstructed the DA's efforts to 
secure all-white juries in cases against black de- 
— fendants, and another which reduced from death to 
T life imprisonment the sentence of a Negro con- 
= victed of murder. During the Oakland Seven trial, 
Coakley privately denounced Phillips for permit- 
-.. ting "propaganda" in his courtroom; now that the 
trial is over he blames the acquittal on Phillips’ 
demeanor and instructions. 

Phillips did not begin the case with a bias in 
. favor of the defendants. He believed that the case 
. was "the most serious ever tried in Alameda Coun- 
ty," that it involved a supreme Constitutional issue 
- of individual liberty versus public order. If he 
=a leaned in any direction it was toward the side of 
order; he was deeply concerned about the possi- 
bility of encouraging further disruptive demon- 
- strations. In the beginning of the case, he con- 
RS -  sistently ruled with the prosecution, handling the 
- legal motions as if he were determined to avoid 
— setting precedents. He declined to let the defense 
~ A present the Nuremberg principles or argue to the 
— — jury that the Seven were victims of "selective prose- 
e. 5 cution," chosen for their political leadership rath- 
— er than for specific illegal acts. He never lost the 
civil libertarian view of the character of the case, 
— never fully grasped that the defense was driving 

= at something else: "I don't see what Vietnam has 
- to do with this case," he remarked one day early 
Ae 3 in the trial. Yet at the same time he was unusually 
- A open, capable of changing his mind when the evi- 
- — dence seemed to demand it, and was personally 
. drawn to the defendants who, he remarked one day, 
a were "fine young men who could be leaders in any 
c . field they chose." In the end, Phillips was responsi- 
À N — ble for the relatively open forum the trial became. 
E P Choosing a jury to try radicals in Alameda Coun- 
ty is a little like belling the cat. Garry questioned 
5 a more than 200 jurors in a three-week period, and 
= used the questioning to state his own position in 
pe d the plainest possible terms. "Would it disturb you 
. to learn that the defendants believe U.S. foreign 
E _ policy is racist, colonialist, and genocidal?" he 
B ae ask the prospects. "Would it shock you to 
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learn the defendants supported the Black Panth- 
ers?" "Could you be fair to a person who had 
refused induction into the Armed Services?" The 
result was a painful revelation of a divided state of 
public opinion bordering on civil war. On one 
morning alone thirty-seven jurors said that they 
could not be open-minded toward people who took 
a radical position; a handful, mostly blacks, said 
they could not be fair to the District Attorney. 


he trial itself was a melange of trivial detail 

and high principle, with Jensen attempting 

to concentrate on the former and Garry at- 
tempting to dramatize the latter. The crime of con- 
spiracy lies in the planning. As far as the law is 
concerned, Stop the Draft Week itself need never 
have occurred. But common sense required what 
the law did not, that the jury be persuaded that 
something had taken place worth prosecuting. They 
needed a concrete event, the more horrendous the 
better. Accordingly, the prosecution's evidence fell 
into two parts: proof that ten preparatory “overt 
acts" cited in the indictment (attending meetings, 
distributing leaflets, opening bank accounts, char- 
tering buses, and so forth) had taken place, and 
proof that an attempt was made to shut down the 
Induction Center. 

The legal relationship between these two parts of 
the case was never clarified; indeed, on a legal 
level alone, the case would never have made the 
textbooks. Jensen argued that he was presenting 
what happened at the demonstration for "eviden- 
tiary" reasons only, by which he meant that what 
actually happened was evidence of what the de- 
fendants had intended to have happen; in other 
words, proof of their intent or frame of mind. The 
defense argued that in offering evidence about what 
happened, Jensen was illegitimately attributing to 
the defendants acts of others for which they were 
not responsible. Whatever its legal rationale, Jen- 
sen's side of the case was filled with the horrible 
tales of police officers about the obstruction they 
encountered when they tried to clear the streets. 

Again, the indictment clearly charged the de- 
fendants with conspiring to commit trespass and 
resist arrest, in language which the proverbial rea- 
sonable man would find to mean that they con- 
spired to commit those acts themselves. But some- 
how it became accepted that what the indictment 
really meant was that they conspired to convince 
others to trespass and resist arrest. If Jensen had 
demonstrated that anyone had committed those 
acts, he might have persuaded the jury to convict, 
despite the fact that it would have rested on a tech- 
nical misconception. In the end, however, he failed 
to establish that trespass or resistance had even 
occurred, a fact which enormously puzzled the 
jury and greatly weakened his case. 

Jensen was forced by his own definition of his 





task to go beyond the details which he believed to 


be the core of the conspiracy and on to the political 
ground preferred by the defense. He had to offer 
into evidence not merely the fact that the defen- 
dants had attended meetings but what they had 
done while they were there. He found himself in a 
Pandora's box, surrounded by the defendants' po- 


litical ideology as revealed in their speeches, their 


writings, their handouts. The defense did not 
have to worry about making it a political trial. Jen- 
sen did it for them. 

Jensen's piéce de résistance—perhaps what ulti- 
mately did him in—was the playing of a five-hour 
tape recording of the all-night campus rally that 
preceded the demonstration. He originally wanted 


. to play only the speeches of Smith and Segal in 


support of his claim that they betrayed a criminal 
intent; Phillips ruled with the defense that the 
entire rally must be heard. The tapes were impor- 
tant for two reasons. In terms of common sense 
alone, they made a mockery of the charge of con- 
spiracy. The rally was in a great tradition of open, 
democratic meetings. It was chaired by Mike Smith, 
but the microphone was open to all. Dozens of 
people spoke, continually contradicting each other's 
politics, arguing, discussing every subject in the 
political world from Che to Gandhi. Opponents 
of the demonstration were heard as well. 

From Jensen's point of view the tapes were also 
a disaster emotionally. They transported the jury 
to a political rally—in most cases, the first of their 
lives. The rally was a capsule of a significant mo- 
ment in the movement's history, a moment teeter- 
ing away from pacifism but not yet veering toward 
violence. It was so serious and so good-spirited, so 
full of humor and human touches, so spontaneous 
and so earnest, so marked by an obvious bravado 
covering up the fear of the following morning— 
"They have the billy clubs and helmets but we have 


the people of the world on our side"—that the 


jurors could not help being moved. Mike Smith: 
"I wish some chicks would come up to the micro- 
phone because I like chicks." There were skits. 
LBJ: "Sure we're for peace—a piece of Mexico; a 
piece of Vietnam." Voice: "Are you in favor of 
Proposition P?" New Voice: "I'm always in favor 
of a proposition." At one point an unidentified 
person walked up to the microphone. "I think 
we're pretty lucky to be living under the govern- 
ment we've got," he said. “If this were Russia, we 
might all be on trial." 


hen Jensen's case was concluded the de- 
fense felt it had little to do; the attor- 
neys considered resting without putting 
on any witnesses. In the end the impulse was re- 





. jected and they put on forty-seven: a carefully calcu- 
lated "cross section of the community" that had 
_ participated in Stop the Draft Week. ‘There was an 
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ophthalmologist, a psychiatrist, a Lutheran minister, ^ 
a Methodist minister, a quadriplegic psychologist, — - 
a former police officer, a World War II Air Force 
captain, a probation officer, a defendant's wife, a — 
dietician, a TV reporter, a Jewish grandfather of 
seventy, a Negro grandmother who gave the black 
power salute while swearing in, newsmen, profes 
sors, students. They all discussed why they had dem- — 
onstrated against the war and described the police — - 
violence they encountered. 

The purpose of their testimony was twofold: to 
clear the defendants of the insinuation, never tech- 
nically a charge, that they were responsible for the — 
presence and actions of thousands of others at the — E z 5 
demonstration; and to establish that the police in 
clearing the streets acted so violently that gat E 
could not be said to be discharging their lawful — 
duties, a circumstance in which it becomes legiti- = 
mate to resist. But if the practical significance of o m ES 
the testimony was legal, its impact was moral and — E. 
political. One by one the witnesses gave their rea- 7 
sons for joining the protest. “My son came back — 
from Vietnam without a mind," said the black —— 
grandmother. “I didn't want another mother’s son  . - 
to come back that way." "I went out of a sense of 
responsibility," said the Air Force captain, "to do 
whatever being another body on the street might 
do to end the war." They insisted they were there 
because of their convictions and were not the pup- 
pets of any conspiracy. "Mr. Jensen, maybe you 
don't understand how demonstrations occur,” one — 
witness said patiently. "It's because a lot of people EM 
feel strongly about the war.' TE 

The defense of the Oakland Seven made no E 
original contributions to the law. What it did was —— — 
rarer far: it exposed the political motives of the — 
prosecution, and it told the truth as the defen- 
dants saw it. It was directed specifically to the trial — — 
jury and was not designed, as the Spock case was, - E 
to build a record for appeal. It was never once — 
implied that the defendants did not mean pre — 
cisely what they had said, or that they regretted - — Hd 
any of their actions. T: 

Those of us who were doing the waiting in the _ 
sunny park across from the courthouse could not 
have guessed during the three days the jury was A. 
out that skill in selection, good luck, and the at- 
mosphere of the case itself had made twelve citi- = 
zens of Alameda County into a perfect jury. The —— 
jurors were the neutrals of the juryselection proc- — 
ess. They had held no strong opinions on any 
controversial issue; they had been convinced—and 
convinced Garry—they could be fair; one woman 
had expressed only bewilderment that the young 
people involved in Stop the Draft Week had been 
"so passionate." ‘The jurors were a fair sample of — 
the lower-middle-class suburbs of Alameda County. - E 
They were a housewife-receptionist, a black em-  ă— 
ployee of the Post Office Department, a keeper of a 
records for a large industrial firm, a tool and die m 
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E - maker in a defense plant, a carpenter, a Post Office 


EC transfer clerk, a bookkeeper in an electronics firm, 
— an inspector in a General Motors plant, a retired 
- A Marine colonel, a construction supervisor at an 
E- = atomic energy laboratory, a switchboard operator, 
— — and the wife of the owner of a substantial suburban 
EE business. 


For their foreman they chose their young- 
E S est member, the closest they could come to produc- 
—— . ing a peer of the Seven—the wan, shy twenty-nine- 
a year-old auto inspector for GM. During the eleven 
— .. weeks the case was being tried, they did not discuss 
—— jit among themselves. Nor did they discuss the war, 
the Panthers, campus violence, or any of the dozen 
other inflammatory subjects whose exploitation by 
the local press during the trial was the occasion for 
so many motions for a mistrial. 
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rom my post-trial interviews with six jurors a 
certain picture emerges. The jury’s delibera- 
Ee tions were framed by two things. First was 
`. — . the weakness of Jensen’s case. The jurors reported 
= they were astonished when Jensen rested. “I could 
see he was driving somewhere,” one of them com- 
mented, “but he just got to the steep of the hill. He 
never reached the top." Second was Judge Phillips’ 
instruction that most of the evidence against the de- 
fendants—their speeches, writings, and so forth— 
— . AM was protected under the First Amendment. Other 
— instructions were also critical—one stating that the 
- .- defendants’ belief in the illegality of the Vietnam 
M War could be weighed by the jury in determining 
= whether they had a criminal intent, others explain- 
ing that when the police are using excessive force, 
resisting arrest becomes a lawful act. 

At the heart of the acquittal was the First Amend- 
ment: it was the sine qua non of the Oakland Seven 
victory. Yet thoughts and feelings beyond civil lib- 





— —  erties were simmering in the jurors minds. The 
-— presentation of the entire case successfully created 
— . an atmosphere where the country's deepest moral 


IU 


— and political traditions were on trial. The jurors 

. responded, each in his own way, yet each positively 
to the fundamental crisis of liberty and morality 
that the trial represented. Whatever they were as 
Americans, the jury brought to their deliberations. 
= The Oakland Seven jury wanted to find the de- 
`. fendants innocent. “I tried to examine the prosecu- 
—— . tion's argument," commented one juror, the keeper 
— — .— of records in an industrial firm, “but I thought it 
- . meant, in other words, that people should be pup- 
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pets, go along. If that were true, our democratic 
procedures wouldn’t be worth much. I’m not a pup- 
pet, Im a free thinker. I wonder what the prose- 
cution would have made of the Boston ‘Tea Party, 
a ‘costly and disruptive demonstration.’ Our early 
leaders were all radicals, they had to be.” This 
juror, a man in his thirties, attended the postacquit- 


tal party. The colonel: "I was very caught up in 


the details of the case, but I also understood in a 
brief flash, if they could do that to these boys they 
could do it to anyone; they can stop all dissent.” 
A woman, the bookkeeper, was stirred even beyond 
most of her fellow jurors into the experience that 
leftists call “radicalization”: “Now I understand 
how dangerous being a fence-sitter can be. I was 
one of those people, Im not too proud of it, who 
sat on my can all the time. People who do that are 
playing into the hands of the power structure. I can 
see why young people hate us. But I can never be 
neutral anymore.” She is reading Eldridge Cleaver 
—' to see why the defendants stood up for the 
Panthers"—and studying a book on the Vietnam 
War. The black member of the jury, a Post Office 
employee, found himself more stirred than he ex- 
pected by the witnesses’ stories of police brutality. 
The night of the acquittal, as he was leaving the 
courthouse, he raised his arm to the defendants in 
the black power salute: the first, it seemed, he had 
ever given in his life. 

History has already moved beyond the trial of 


the Oakland Seven. The war is no longer the issue 


it was when Stop the Draft Week took place. The 
left has moved on to other targets and other meth- 
ods. ‘The defendants felt vindicated, and they heard 
the verdict "not guilty" as a universal pronounce- 
ment on the validity of the movement. But the 
tactics for which they were vindicated were tactics 
which they were ready to move beyond. Similarly 
the prosecution was defeated but is by no means in 
retreat. In the fight over People's Park, the author- 
ities of Oakland and Berkeley have raised the level 
of violence far beyond what it was in the fall of 
1967. Perhaps the main consequence of the Oak- 
land Seven trial is that twelve jurors were moved 
from apathy to affirmation. Presented with honest 
evidence about the motives and intentions of the 
left, they defied the repressive logic of their politi- 
cal authorities and said, “You cannot do it. Amer- 
icans are still free men." Twelve jurors were, as 
the left says, "organized," and if that seems a small 
number, a high price, and a slow pace, it still 
may be a portent of more to come. 
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Notes on a New History, Part II 


THE YOUNG 
AND 


THE 


OLD 


by Robert Jay Lifton 


here has been much discussion about young 

rebels’ selection of the university as a pri- 

mary target for recent upheavals. Many dis- 
tinguished commentators (David Riesman, Chris- 
topher Lasch, Stephen Spender, Herbert Marcuse, 
Lionel Trilling, and Noam Chomsky, among oth- 
ers) have cautioned students about the dangers of 
confusing the vulnerable centers of learning they 
attack, and for periods of time "bring down," with 
society at large. Spender put the matter eloquently 
when he said that "however much the university 
needs a revolution, and the society needs a revolu- 
tion, it would be disastrous . . . not to keep the 
two revolutions apart." He went on to point out, as 
have others, that the university is “an arsenal from 
which [student-rebels] can draw the arms from 
which they can change society"; and that "to say 
‘I won't have a university until society has a revolu- 
tion' is as though Karl Marx were to say, 'I won't 
go to the reading room of the British Museum until 
it has a revolution. " Yet wise as these cautionary 
thoughts undoubtedly are, one also has to consider 
the ways in which the university's special symbolic 
significance makes it all too logical (if unfortunate) 
a target for would-be revolutionaries. 

What makes universities unique is the extent to 
which, within them, the prevailing concepts of a 
society are at the same time presented, imposed, 
examined, and criticized. The university is indeed 
a training ground for available occupational slots 
in society, as young rebels are quick to point out; 
it can at its worst approach a technical instrument 
in the hands of the military-industrial complex. 
But it can also be precisely the opposite, a train- 


‘ing ground for undermining social institutions, as 
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Spender suggests, and as the young rebels them- 
selves attest by the extent to which they are campus 
products. In most cases the university is a great 
many things in between. It provides for students 
four years of crucial personal transition—from rela- 
tively unformed adolescence to a relatively formed 
adulthood. And the fact that many are likely to 
move through continuing protean explorations 
during the post-university years renders especially 
important whatever initial adult “formation” the 
university makes possible. For these reasons, and 
because both groups are there, the university is the 
logical place for the rebellious young to confront 
their ostensible mentors, and thereby both define 
themselves and make a statement about society at 
large. 

The statement they make has to do not only with 
social inequities and outmoded institutions, but 
with the general historical dislocations of everyone. 
And in this sense the target of the young is not 
so much the university, or the older generation, 
as the continuing commitment of both to the dis- 
credited past. But the university provides unique 
opportunities for the young to reverse the father- 
son mentorship—and, moreover, to do so in action. 
The reversal may be confused and temporary, with 
student and teacher moving back and forth between 





leadership and followership, but in the process the 


young can assert their advanced position in the 
shaping of what is to come. Though the "generation 
gap" seems at times to be increasing beyond re- 
demption, there is also a sense in which the gap 
narrows as the young engage their elders as they 
never have before, and the university becomes a 
place of unprecedented intellectual and emotional 
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| -~ during that extraordinary movement. 
— — . were they a major source of Red Guard activists, 
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contact between the generations. And what happens 


= at one university can be repeated, with many vari- 


ations, at any other university throughout the 
world. Universities everywhere share a central posi- 
tion in the susceptibility to new currents, and tend 
also to present students with very real grievances; 
the global communications network provides not 
only the necessary contagion but instant instruction 
in the art of university rebellion. Specific actions 


E- and reactions then give way to a general historical 


process. 

We learn more about the university in the midst 
of militant social disorder by turning to the greatest 
of recent national upheavals, the Chinese Cultural 
Revolution. More than is generally realized, uni- 
versities were the focus of much that took place 
Not only 


but within them a series of public denunciations of 


= . senior professors and administrators by students 
= . and young faculty members preceded, and in a sense 


set off, the Cultural Revolution as a whole. These 


— . denunciations originated at Peking University, 


which was the scene of many such upheavals, both 
before the Communist victory in China and during 
the subsequent campaigns of "thought reform" that 
are a trademark of the Chinese Communist regime. 

The Cultural Revolution, the most extreme of 
these campaigns, contrasted with more recent stu- 
dent rebellions elsewhere in one very important 
respect: the young were called forth by their elders 
(Mao and the Maoists) to fight the latter's old 
revolutionary battles, and to combat the newly 
threatening impurities associated with revisionism. 
. But from the beginning there was probably a con- 
siderable amount of self-assertion and spontaneity 
among Red Guard leaders and followers. And over 
the course of the Cultural Revolution, overzealous 
Red Guard groups became more and more difficult 
for anyone to control, especially as they split into 
contending factions, each claiming to be the most 
authentically revolutionary and Maoist. And during 
the summer of 1968 reports of jousts, fights, and 
pitched battles among them, also taking place at 
Peking University, revealed how within two years 
that institution had shifted in its function from 
provider of the spark of the Cultural Revolution to 
receptacle for its ashes. Significantly, members of 
the Red Guard were then demoted to the status of 
“intellectuals” who required the tutelage of workers 
and especially peasants (and the control of the 
army). But Peking and other universities contin- 
ued to preoccupy the regime as places in need of 
fundamental reform. 

Indeed, the remolding of educational institutions 





Dr. Lifton is a psychiatrist and professor at the Yale 


x . School of Medicine. This essay will appear in a 
=~ collection entitled History and Human Survival, 


to be published in eges by Random House. 
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has been greatly stressed over the course of the 
Cultural Revolution. And the extraordinary step 
of closing all schools throughout China for more 
than a year was both a means of mobilizing stu- 
dents for militant political struggles beyond the 
campuses, and revamping (however chaotically) 
the nation's educational process. In my book Revo- 
lutionary Immortality (1968), I described the 
Cultural Revolution as a quest for a symbolic form 
of immortality, a means of eternalizing Mao’s 
revolutionary works in the face of his anticipated 
biological death and the feared "death of the revo- 
lution.” The university was perceived throughout 
as both an arena of fearful dangers (revisionist 
ideas) and as what might be called an immortal- 
izing agent (for the promulgation at the highest 
cultural levels of the complete Maoist thought). 

In its own fashion, the Cultural Revolution was 
a response to the New History, which in China's 
case includes not only Russian and Eastern Euro- 
pean revisionism but early manifestations of pro- 
teanism. Chinese universities, however, have been 
forced to flee from contemporary confusions into 
what is most simple and pure in that country's Old 
Revolutionary History; this is in contrast to the 
more open-ended plunge into a threatening but 
multifaceted future being taken by universities 
throughout the rest of the world. Yet those issues 
are far from decided. Universities everywhere, 
China included, are likely to experience powerful 
pressures from the young for "restructuring." While 
this hardly guarantees equivalent restructuring of 
national governments, it may well be a prelude to 
fundamental changes in almost every aspect of 
human experience. 


ne can hardly speak of definitive conclu- 
sions about something just beginning. Nor 
would I claim a position of omniscient de- 
tachment from the events of the New History. But 
having earlier affirmed its significance, I wish now 
to suggest some of its pitfalls, and then some po- 
tentialities for avoiding them. From the standpoint 
of the young, those pitfalls are related to what is 
best called romantic totalism. I refer to a post- 
Cartesian absolutism, to a new quest for old feel- 
ings. Its controlling image, at whatever level of 
consciousness, is that of replacing history with ex- 
perience. 

This is, to a considerable extent, the romanticism 
of the “youth movement." I have heard a number 
of thoughtful European-born intellectuals tell, with 
some anxiety, how the tone and atmosphere now 
emanating from young American rebels is reminis- 
cent of that of the German youth movement of the 
late Weimar Republic (and the Hitler Youth, into 
which it was so readily converted). What they find 
common to both is a cult of feeling and a disdain for 
restraint and reason. While I would emphasize the 
differences between the two sued much more than 
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the similarities, there is a current in contemporary 
youth movements that is more Nietzschean than 
Marxist-Leninist. It consists of a stress upon what I 
call experiential transcendence, upon the cultiva- 
tion of states of feeling so intense and so absorbing 
that time and death cease to exist. (Drugs are of 
great importance here but as part of a general 
quest.) The pattern becomes totalistic when it be- 
gins to tamper with history to the extent of victimiz- 
ing opponents in order to reinforce these feelings; 
and a danger signal is the absolute denial of the 
principle of historical continuity. 

The replacement of history with experience—with 
totally liberated feeling—is by no means a new idea, 
and has long found expression in classical forms of 
mysticism and ecstasy. But it has reappeared with 
considerable force in the present-day drug revolu- 
tion, and in the writings of a number of articulate 
spokesmen, notably Norman O. Brown. This gen- 
eral focus upon the transcendent psychic experi- 
ence would seem to be related to impairments in 
other modes of symbolic immortality. That is, the 
modern decline of theological concepts of immor- 
tality, on the one hand, and the threat posed by 
present weapons (nuclear, bacterial, and chemical) 
to man’s biological and cultural continuity, on the 
other, have radically undermined symbolism of 
death and transcendence. In the absence of intact 
images of biological and cultural immortality, man’s 
anxiety about both his death and his manner of life 
is profoundly intensified. One response to this anx- 
iety—and simultaneous quest for new forms—is the 
unique contemporary blending of experiential tran- 
scendence with social and political revolution. 


e have already noted that political revo- 
lution has its own transformationist myth 
of making all things new. When this 
combines with the experiential myth (of eliminat- 
ing time and death) , two extreme positions can re- 
sult. One of these is the condemnation and negation 
of an entire historical tradition: the attempt by 
some of the young to sever totally their relationship 
to the West by means of an impossibly absolute 


. identity replacement, whether the new identity is 


that of the Oriental mystic or that of the Asian or 
African victim of colonialism or slavery. And a sec- 
ond consequence of this dismissal of history can be 
the emergence of a single criterion of judgment: 
what feels revolutionary is good, what does not is 
counterrevolutionary. 

A related, equally romantic pitfall might be called 
“generational totalism." The problem is not so 
much the slogan “Don’t trust anyone over thirty" as 
the unconscious assumption that can be behind it: 


7 that “youth power” knows no limits because youth 
` equals immortality. To be sure, it is part of being 
$ young to believe that one will never die, that such 
(y things happen only to other people, old people. But 
~ this conviction ordinarily lives side by side with a 
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realization—at first preconscious, but over the years 


increasingly a matter of awareness—that life is, after 
all, finite. And a more symbolic sense of immortal- 
ity, through works and connections outlasting one's 


life-span, takes hold and permits one to depend a - 
little less upon the fantasy that one will live forever. 


Under extreme historical conditions, however, 
certain groups—in this case, youth groups—feel the 
need to cling to the omnipotence provided by a 
more literal image of immortality, which they in 
turn contrast with the death-tainted lives of others. 
When this happens, we encounter a version of the 
victimizing process: the young “victimize” the old 
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(or older) by equating age with individual or his- | : p ; 


torical “exhaustion” and death; and the * ‘victim, 
under duress, may indeed feel himself to be “as it 
dead," and collude in his victimization. Convene 


the older generation has its need to victimize, some- _ 
times (but not always) in the form of counterattack, 
and may feel compelled to view every innovative ac- — - E. 


tion of the young as destructive or "deadly." Indeed, 
the larger significance and greatest potential danger 
of what we call the "generation gap" reside in these 
questions of broken historical connection and im- 
paired sense of immortality. 

The recent slogan of French students “The 
young make love, the old make obscene gestures” is 
patronizing rather than totalistic, and its mocking 
blend of truth and absurdity permits a chuckle all 
around. But when the same students refer to older 
critics as "people who do not exist,” or when young 
American radicals label everyone and everything 
either “relevant” (“revolutionary”) or “irrelevant” 


("counterrevolutionary") on the basis of whether . : 


or not the person, idea, or event is consistent with 
their own point of view, we are dealing with some- 
thing potentially more malignant, with “the drawing | 
of sharp lines between people and nonpeople. 
Perhaps the ultimate expression of generational - 
totalism was that of an early group of Russian revo- 
lutionaries who advocated the suppression and even. 
annihilation of everyone over the age of twenty-five 
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because they were felt to be too contaminated with ; 


that era’s Old History to be able to absorb the cor- 
rect principles of the New. I have heard no recent 
political suggestions of this kind; but there have cer- 
tainly been indications (aside from the Hollywood 
version of youth suppressing age in the film Wild in 
the Streets) that young radicals at times have felt a 
similar impulse; and that some of their antagonists 
in the older generations have felt a related urge to 
eliminate or incarcerate everyone under twenty-five. 

I have stressed the promiscuous use of the word 
"relevant." Beyond its dictionary meanings, its 
Latin origin, relevare, “to raise up," is suggestive of - 
its current meaning. What is considered relevant is 


that which “raises up" a particular version of the — 


New History, whether that of the young rebels or of 
the slightly older technocrats (such as Zbigniew 


Brzezinski) who are also fond of the word. Corre- — 
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a spondingly, everything else must be “put down”— 


not only defeated but denied existence. 

Such existential negation is, of course, an old 
story: one need only recall Trotsky’s famous re- 
ference to the “dustbin of history." But the young, 
paradoxically, call it forth in relationship to the 
very images and fragments we spoke of before as 
protean alternatives to totalism. An example is 
the all-encompassing image of the “Establishment”: 
taken over from British rebels, it has come to mean 
everything from American (or Russian, or just 


= about any other) political and bureaucratic leader- 


ship, to American businessmen (from influential 
tycoons to salaried executives to storekeepers) , to 


university administrators (whether reactionary or 


liberal presidents or simple organization men) , and 
even to many of the student and youth leaders who 


x = are themselves very much at odds with people in 
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these and other categories. And just as Establish- 
ment becomes a devil-image, so do other terms, such 
as (in different ways) "confrontation" and "youth," 
become god-images. It is true that these god- and 
devil-images can illuminate many situations, as did 
such analogous Old Left expressions as "the prole- 
tarian standpoint," "the exploiting classes,” and 
"bourgeois remnants," the last three in association 
with a more structured ideology. What is at issue, 
however, is the degree to which a particular image 
is given a transcendent status and is then uncriti- 
cally applied to the most complex situations in a 
way that makes it the start and finish of any ethical 
judgment or conceptual analysis. 

This image-focused totalism enters into the ulti- 
mate romanticization, that of death and immor- 
tality. While the sense of immortality, of unending 


historical continuity, is central to ordinary psycho- 


logical experience, romantic totalism tends to con- 
fuse death with immortality, and even to equate 
them. Here one recalls Robespierre's famous dictum, 
"Death is the beginning of immortality," which 
Hannah Arendt has called "the briefest and most 
grandiose definition . . . [of] the specifically modern 


— emphasis on politics, evidenced in the revolutions.” 


Robespierre's phrase still resonates for us, partly be- 
cause it captures an elusive truth about individual 
death as a rite de passage for the community, a tran- 
sition between a man's biological life and the con- 
tinuing life of his works. But within the phrase 
there also lurks the romantic temptation to court 
death in the service of immortality—to view dying, 
and in some cases even killing, as the only true ave- 
nues to immortality. 

The great majority of today's radical young em- 


_ brace no such imagery; they are, in fact, intent upon 
exploring the fullest possibilities of life. But some 
can at times be prone to a glorification of life-and- 


. death gestures, and to all-or-none "revolutionary 
tactics,” even in petty disputes hardly worthy of 


Es these cosmic images. In such situations their sense 


pape apockery, and Repesiay teManockesy, deserta 


them. For these and the related sense of absurdity 
can, at least at their most creative, deflate claims to 
omniscience and provide a contemporary equiva- 
lent to the classical mode of tragedy. Like tragedy, 
mockery conveys man’s sense of limitation before 
death and before the natural universe, but it does so 
now in a world divested of more "straight" ways to 
cope with mortality. Those young rebels who reject 
this dimension, and insist instead upon unwavering 
militant rectitude, move toward romanticized death 
and the more destructive quests for immortality. 


he theme of militant rectitude brings us back 
once more to the Chinese experience—and to 
Maoism as the quintessential expression of 
romantic totalism. For we may see in Mao a para- 
digm of the pitfalls of a noble vision, a paradigm 
which has great bearing on the struggles of youth 
throughout the world quite apart from whatever at- 
traction they may feel toward this extraordinary 
leader. Mao’s unparalleled accomplishments make 
him perhaps the greatest of all revolutionaries. If 
one studies his writings, one is impressed by his tone 
of transcendence, his continuous insistence upon 
all-or-none confrontation with death in the service 
of revitalizing the Chinese people, so much so that I 
have described him as “a death-conquering hero 
who became the embodiment of Chinese immortal- 
ity.” Young rebels throughout the world can per- 
ceive something of this aura, however limited their 
knowledge of the concrete details of Mao’s life. 
They can, moreover, make psychological use of 
his Chineseness to reinforce their condemnation of 
Western cultural tradition, while also viewing him 
as the leader of “the external proletariat” (a new 
term for the people of the Third World, seen as 
possessing a vanguard revolutionary role). 
Further, young rebels respond to Mao’s militant 
opposition not only to Russia and America but to 
the “world establishment” dominated by these two 
great powers. And even more to his deep distrust of 
bureaucracies which culminated in his remarkable 
assault during the Cultural Revolution upon the or- 
ganizational structure of his own party and regime. 
(Several student-radicals I asked about Mao gave as 
their first reason for admiring him: "He's against 
institutions.” Though it should be added that many 
others find fault with him, and sometimes mock 
both Mao’s celebrated Thought and what they re- 
gard as equally stereotyped American attitudes to- 
ward the man and his ideas.) Add to this Mao’s 
achievements in guerrilla warfare, his affinity for 
the great Chinese outlaws, and his sentimental but 
often moving poetry with its stress upon immortal- 
ity through revolution, and one can understand why 
even Chinese Communist spokesmen themselves 
have referred to him as a “romantic revolutionary.” 
Yet Mao’s very romanticism—his glorification of 
the revolutionary spirit and urge to inundate all 
minds with that spirit—has given rise to what is per- 
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haps the most extensive program of human manipu- 
lation known to history. And during the Cultural 
Revolution he has become the center of an equally 
unprecedented immortalization of words and per- 
sonal deification that has offended even admirers of 
long standing. Young rebels who embrace from afar 
Mao's version of "permanent revolution" may too 
easily overlook the consequences of the recent cam- 
paign on behalf of that principle: irreparable na- 
tional dissension, convoluted and meaningless forms 
of violence, and extreme confusion and disillusion- 
ment among Chinese youth (as well as their elders) , 
perhaps especially among those who initially re- 
sponded most enthusiastically to the call for na- 
tional transformation. Nor are young rebels in the 
West aware of the extent to which the Maoist vision 
has had to be modified and in some ways abandoned 
in response to the deep-seated opposition it encoun- 
tered throughout China. 

Intrinsic in Mao's romantic-totalistic conduct of 
the Cultural Revolution is a pattern I call "psy- 
chism," a confusion between mind and its material 
products, an attempt to control the external world 
and achieve strongly desired technological goals by 
means of mental exercises and assertions of revolu- 
tionary will. Now the radical young in more affluent 
societies have a very different relationship to tech- 
nology; rather than desperately seeking it, they feel 
trapped and suffocated by it (though they also feel 
its attraction). But they too can succumb to a simi- 
lar kind of confusion, which in their case takes the 
form of mistaking a rewarding inner sense of group 
solidarity with mastery of the larger human and 
technological world “outside.” The recent Maoist 
experience can find its counterpart in a sequence of 
experiences of young rebels in the West: deep inner 
satisfaction accompanying bold collective action, 
disillusionment at the limited effects achieved, and 
more reckless and ineffective action with even greater 
group solidarity. This is not to say that all or most 
behavior of young rebels falls into this category; to 
the contrary, their political confrontations have 
achieved a number of striking successes largely be- 
cause they were not merely assertions of will but 
could also mobilize a wide radius of opposition to 
outmoded and destructive academic and national 
policies. Yet the enormous impact of high technol- 
ogy in the postmodern world, and the universal ten- 
dency to surround it with vast impersonal organiza- 
tions, present an ever increasing temptation to 
transcend the whole system (or bag") by means of 
romantic worship of the will as such, and especially 
the revolutionary will. 

Whatever their admiration of Mao, many young 
rebels find themselves in tactical conflict with pure 
Maoists who view Mao's sayings as transcendent 
truths, and insist upon apocalyptic violence as the 
only form of authentic revolutionary action. Such 
pure Maoists were depicted, one might say carica- 
: tured, by Godard in his film La Chinoise, and have 
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had their counterparts in the American student 3 
movement. As advocates of Maoism from a distance — — 
who lack their mentor’s pragmatism and flexibility, —— 
they are somewhat reminiscent of the non-Russian 1 
Stalinists of the 1930s. But for most young rebels, 
Mao and Maoism are perceived less as demarcated — — 
historical person and program than as a constella- —— 
tion of heroic, and above all antibureaucratic, revo- — 
lutionary images. The problem for these young reb- EC 
els is to recover the historical Mao in all of his 
complexity, which means understanding his tragic 
transition from great revolutionary leader to despot. 
'To come to terms with their own Maoism, they must 
sort out the various elements of the original—on the 
one hand its call for continuous militant action on 
behalf of the deprived, and its opposition to stag- 
nant institutions; on the other, its apocalyptic total- 
ism and desperate rearguard assault upon the open- 
ness of contemporary man. 


et precisely the openness of the young may 

help them to avoid definitive commitments 

to these self-defeating patterns. They need 
not be bound by the excesses of either Cartesian 
rationalism or the contemporary cult of experience 
which feeds romantic totalism. Indeed, though the 
latter is a response to and ostensibly a replacement 
for the former, there is a sense in which each is a 
one-dimensional mirror-image of the other. Today's 
young have available for their formulations of self 
and world the great twentieth-century insights 
which liberate man from the senseless exclusions of | 
the opposition between emphasis on "experience" — — 
and on the "rational." I refer to the principles of — — 
symbolic thought, as expressed in the work of such — 
people as Cassirer and Langer, and of Freud and 





Erikson. One can never know the exact effect of D 
great insights upon the historical process, but it is = 
quite possible that, with the decline of the total ide- a 
ologies of the old history, ideas as such will become 
more important than ever in the shaping of the E 
new. Having available an unprecedented variety of 


ideas and images, the young are likely to attempt 
more than did previous generations and perhaps 
make more mistakes, but also to show greater capac- 


ity to extricate themselves from a particular course — | 
and revise tactics, beliefs, and styles—all in the ser- 
vice of contributing to embryonic social forms. dd 

These forms are likely to be highly fluid, but a 
need not by any means consist exclusively of shape- E. 
shifting. Rather, they can come to combine flux 3 
with elements of connectedness and consistency, 


and to do so in new ways and with new kinds of . 
equilibria. Any New History worthy of that name 


not only pits itself against, but draws actively upon, — E 
the old. Only through such continuity can the — 
young bring a measure of surefootedness to their M 
continuous movement. And to draw upon the oldd -. 
history means to look both ways: to deepen the col- — 
lective awareness of Auschwitz and Hiroshima and Bp. 
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what they signify, and at the same time to carve out 
a future that remains open rather than bound by 
absolute assumptions about a "technetronic society" 
or by equally absolute polarities of "revolution" 
and "counterrevolution." 

It is possible that man's two most desperately 
pressing problems—nuclear weapons and world pop- 
ulation—may contribute to the overcoming of total- 
ism and psychism. I have written elsewhere of 
the pattern of nuclearism, the deification of nuclear 
weapons and of a false dependency upon them for 
the attainment of political and social goals. This 
nuclearism tends to go hand in hand with a spe- 
cific form of psychism, the calling forth of various 
psychological and political constructs in order to 
deny the technological destructiveness of these 
weapons. Nuclear illusions have been rampant in 
both America and China. There are impressive par- 
allels between certain Pentagon nuclear policies 
(grotesquely expressed in the John Foster Dulles 
doctrine of “massive retaliation”) on the one hand, 
and the joyous Chinese embrace of nuclear weapons 
as further confirmation of the Maoist view of world 
revolution on the other. Similarly, Pentagon (and 
early Herman Kahn) projections of the ease of re- 
covery from nuclear attack bear some resemblance 
to the Maoist view of the weapons not only as “pa- 
per tigers" but even as a potential source of a more 
beautiful socialist order rising from the ashes. 

Now, I think that young rebels, with their fre- 
quent combination of flexibility and inclusiveness, 
are capable of understanding these matters. They 
have yet to confront the issues fully, but have begun 
to show inclinations toward denouncing nuclearism 
and nuclear psychism as they occur not only in this 
country but among the other Great Powers. Insights 
about nuclear weapons are of the utmost impor- 
tance to the younger generation—for preventing 
nuclear war, and for creating social forms which 
take into account man's radically changed relation- 
ship to his world because of the potentially terminal 
revolution associated with these weapons. 

To the problem of world population young rebels 
are capable of bringing a pragmatism which recog- 
nizes both the imperative of technical programs on 
behalf of control and the bankruptcy of an exclu- 
sively technical approach. Looking once more at 


China, we find that a country with one of the world's 


greatest population problems has approached the 
matter of control ambivalently and insufficiently, 
mainly because of a Maoist form of psychism which 
insisted that there could never be too many workers 
in a truly socialist-revolutionary state. Yet this posi- 
tion has been modified, and there is much to suggest 
that the inevitable Chinese confrontation with the 
actualities of population has in itself been a factor 
in undermining more general (and widely disas- 
trous) patterns of psychism. Young radicals else- 
where are capable of the same lessons—about 
population, about  Maoist contradictions and 
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post-Maoist possibilities, and about psychism per se. 

Are these not formidable problems for youngsters 
somewhere between their late teens and mid-twen- 
ties? They are indeed. As the young approach the 
ultimate dilemmas that so baffle their elders, they 
seem to be poised between the ignorance of inex- 
perience, and the wisdom of a direct relationship to 
the New History. Similarly, in terms of the life- 
cycle, they bring both the dangers of zealous youth- 
ful self-surrender to forms they do not understand, 
and the invigorating energy of those Just discovering 
both self and history, energy so desperately needed 
for a historical foray into the unknown. 

As for the "older generation"—the middle-aged 
left-intellectuals—the problem is a little different. 
For them (us) one of the great struggles is to retain 
(or achieve) protean openness to the possibilities 
latent in the New History, and to respond to that 
noble slogan of the French students, "Imagination 
in power." But at the same time this generation 
does well to be its age, to call upon the experience 
specific to the lives of those who make it up. It must 
tread the tenuous path of neither feeding upon its 
formative sons nor rejecting their capacity for inno- 
vative historical imagination. This is much more 
difficult than it may seem, because it requires that 
those now in their forties and fifties come to terms 
with the extremely painful history they have known, 
neither to deny it nor to be blindly bound by it. Yet 
however they may feel shunted aside by the young, 
there is special need for their own more seasoned, 
if now historically vulnerable, imaginations. 

For both the intellectual young and old, together 
with society at large, are threatened by a violent 
counterreaction to the New History, by a restora- 
tionist impulse often centered in the lower middle 
classes but not confined to any class or country. This 
impulse includes an urge to eliminate troublesome 
young rebels along with their liberal-radical “fa- 
thers," and to return to a mythical past in which all 
was harmonious and no such disturbers of the his- 
torical peace existed. What is too often forgotten 
by the educated of all ages, preoccupied as they are 
with their own historical dislocations, is the extent 
to which such dislocations in others produce the 
very opposite kind of ideological inclination; in 
this case a compensatory, strongly antiprotean em- 
brace of the simple purities of the old history—per- 
sonal rectitude, law and order, rampant militarism, 
and narrow nationalism. 

If man is successful in creating the New History he 
must create if he is to have any history at all, then 
the formative fathers and sons must pool their re- 
sources and succeed together. Should this not hap- 
pen, the failure too will be shared, whether in the 
form of stagnation and suffering or of shared anni- 
hilation. Like most other things in our world, the 
issue remains open. There is nothing absolute or in- 
evitable about the New History, except perhaps the 
need to bring it into being. 
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You can make Daiquiris by the pitcherful 
head of time and be the life of the party 
instead of the bartender. 


| 
| 
| 
For 12 Daiquiris: empty one 6-oz. can of | 
Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix into a large | 
pitcher. Add 2 canfuls white or silver | 
Puerto Rican rum and one can water. Stir. |. 
with ice cubes and store in refrigerator | 
until party time. 

| 
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PUERTO RICAN RUM s 


light and dry and outsells all others 3 to 1 
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FREE—31 rum 
recipes in a 
20-page booklet. 
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Recipe Booklet, 
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Marsden Emig’s inventiveness widened communication 
between the seeing and the blind. 





Keys that open a new world 
between the seeing and the blind. 


How could people who don’t know Braille write to the blind? 
The problem baffled engineer Marsden Emig for three years. His 
story tells how people often benefit when IBM meets a challenge. 


“It didn’t make sense to me," says Marsden Emig, an 
IBM engineer, "that a person had to know Braille 
in order to write to a blind person. 

“The answer, I felt, was to adapt a standard elec- 
tric typewriter so that anyone who could type, could 
type Braille. In this way, the advantages of Braille 
would be available to many more people. 

“To print Braille, the type has to strike the back 
of the paper, and raise dots on the front. This is almost 
completely ‘backwards’ for a typewriter. But the idea 
fascinated me. 

“In 1964, I decided to do something about it. I 
worked at home, in my spare time. After three years of 
plugging away at the problem, I finally developed the 
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Close-up of the Braille keys adapted to an IBM electric typewriter. 


right Braille typewriter slugs and the necessary type- 
writer modifications. 

“In 1967, I was able to type a letter to Fred 
Gissoni, a blind friend who was a consultant. The day 
after I wrote to Fred, I took the prototype to the office 
and proposed that my company manufacture the ma- 
chine. Less than a year later, the first commercial IBM 
Braille typewriters were in use. 

“Why put so much spare time into a Braille type- 
writer? Because a real need existed. An important need. 
And I was pretty certain that if I could figure out a 


practical way to do the job, IBM would 
work outa way to turn it into a reality. 
Today, the Braille typewriter exists.” ~ 
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Fly the world on JAL. Amsterdam - Anchorage - Bangkok - Beirut . Cairo - Calcutta . Copenhagen . Djakarta . Frankfurt . Fukuoka . Hamburg - Hong Kong - Honolulu . Karachi . Kuala Lumpur 
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Japan Air Lines is all you expect Japan to be. 






Five airlines fly aid the world. But only one | 

has a delightfully old-fashioned way of treating people. De 

Our hostesses’ training goes back centuries to the tim: d i 

when the rules of Japanese hospitality were established. 

The result is an almost telepathic ability to anticipate yoi Ir 
needs. And a gracious warmth of hospitality that — 


produces the most personal care in all the world. ^ E 
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by John M©Gahern 


x saw an execution then too, didn't you?" I 
asked my father, and he started to tell as he rowed. 
He'd been captured in an ambush, and they were 
shooting prisoners in Mountjoy as reprisals at that 
time. He thought it was he who'd be next, for after 
a few days they moved him to the cell next to the 
prison yard. He could see out through the bars. 
But no rap to prepare himself came to the door 
that night, and at daybreak he saw the two prison- 
ers they'd decided to shoot being marched out: a 
man in his early thirties, and what was little more 
than a boy, sixteen or seventeen, and he was weep- 
ing. They blindfolded the boy, but the man refused 
the blindfold. When the officer shouted, the boy 
clicked to attention, but the man stayed as he was, 
chewing very slowly. He had his hands in his 
pockets. : 

"Take your hands out of your pockets," the officer 
shouted again; there was irritation in the voice. 

The man slowly shook his head. 

"Its a bit too late now in the day for that," he 
said. 

The officer than ordered them to fire, and as the 
volley rang, the boy tore at his tunic over the heart, 
as if to pluck out the bullets, and the buttons of the 
tunic began to fly into the air before he pitched 
forward on his face. 

The other heeled quietly over on his back; it 
must have been because of the hands in the pockets. 

The officer dispatched the boy with one shot 
from the revolver as he lay face downward, but he 
pumped five bullets in rapid succession into the 


man, as if to pay him back for not coming to at- 


tention. 

"When I was on my honeymoon years after, it 
was May, and we took the tram up the hill of 
. Howth from Sutton Cross. We sat on top in the 


ae phenion. the wooden seats with the rail around that 
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made it like a small ship. The sea was below, and 
smell of the sea and furze bloom all about, and 
then I looked down and saw the furze pods burst- 
ing, and the way they burst in all directions seemed 
shocking like the buttons when he started to tear 
at his tunic; I couldn't get it out of my mind all 
day; it destroyed the day," he said. 

"It's a wonder their hands weren't tied?" I asked 
him as he rowed between the black navigation pan 
and the red where the river flowed into Oakport. 

"I suppose it was because they were considered 
soldiers." 

"Do you think the boy stood to attention because 
he felt that he might still get off if he obeyed the 
rules?" 

"Sounds a bit highfalutin to me. Comes from go- 
ing to school too long," he said aggressively, and I 
was silent. It was new to me to hear him talk about 
his own life at all. Before, if I asked him about the 
war, he'd draw fingers across his eyes as if to tear a 
spider web away, but it was my last summer with 
him on the river, and it seemed to make him want 
to talk, to give of himself before it ended. 

Hand over hand I drew in the line that throbbed 
with fish; there were two miles of line, a hook on a 
lead line every three yards. The license allowed us a 
thousand hooks, but we used more. We were the 
last to fish this freshwater for a living. 

As the eels came in over the side I cut them loose 
with a knife into a wire cage, where they slid over 
each other in their own oil, the twisted eel hook in 
their mouths. The other fish—pike, choked on 
hooked perch they'd tried to swallow, bream, roach 
—I slid up the floorboards toward the bow of the 
boat. We'd sell them in the village or give them 
away. The hooks that hadn't been taken I cleaned 
and stuck in rows round the side of the wooden box. _ 
I let the line fall in its center. After a mile he took | 
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my place in the stern and I rowed. People hadn't 


woken yet, and the early morning cold and mist 
were on the river. Outside of the slow ripple of the 
oars and the threshing of the fish on the line 
beaded with running drops of water as it came in, 
the river was dead silent except for the occasional 


lowing of cattle on the banks. 


"Have you any idea what you'll do after this 
summer?" he asked. 

"No. Ill wait and see what comes up," 
swered. 

"How do you mean what comes up?" 

"Whatever result I get in the exam. If the result 
is good, I'll have choices. If it's not, there won't be 
choices. I'll have to take what I can get." 

"How good do you think they'll be?" 

“I think they'll be all right, but there's no use 
counting chickens, is there?" 

"No," he said, but there was something calculat- 
ing in the face; it made me watchful of him as I 
rowed the last stretch of the line. The day had 
come, the distant noises of the farms and the first 
flies on the river, by the time we'd lifted the large 
wire cage out of the bulrushes, emptied in the 
morning's catch of eels, and sank it again. 

"We'll have enough for a consignment tomor- 
row," he said. 

Each week we sent the eels live to Billingsgate 
in London. 

"But say, say even if you do well, you wouldn't 
think of throwing this country up altogether and 
going to America?" he said, the words fumbled for 
as I pushed the boat, using the oar as a pole, out of 
the bulrushes after sinking the cage of eels, the 
mud rising a dirty yellow between the stems. 

"Why America?" 

“Well, it's the land of opportunity, isn't it, a big, 
expanding country; there's no room for ambition 
in this poky place. All there's room for is to make 
holes in pints of porter." 

I was wary of the big words; they were not in his 


I an- 


voice or any person's voice. 


“Who'd pay the fare?" I asked. 

“We'd manage that. We'd scrape it together 
somehow." 

“Why should you scrape for me to go to America 
if I can get a job here?" 

“T feel I'd be giving you a chance I never got. I 
fought for this country. And now they want to take 
away even the license to fish. Will you think about 
it anyhow?" 

“TIl think about it," I answered. 





Mr. McGahern, a Dubliner, seems to be following 

in the footsteps of several of his illustrious 

countrymen: he received a state prize for The 

Barracks in 1964, but in the following year 

his prose work The Dark was seized and banned. He was 


Bolder of the O’Connor chair at Ed in the spring. 
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Through the day he trimmed the brows of ridges 
in the potato field while I replaced hooks on the 
line and dug worms, pain of doing things for the 
last time as well as the boredom the knowledge 


brings that soon there'll be no need to do them, 3 


that they could be discarded almost now. The guilt | 





of leaving came: I was discarding his life to assume we A | 


my own, a man to row the boat would eat into the - 


decreasing profits of the fishing, and it was even - 


not certain he'd get renewal of his license. The 
tourist board had opposed the last applicando i 


They said we impoverished the coarse fishing for 
tourists—the tourists who came every summer from 


Liver pool and Birmingham in increasing numbers 
to sit in aluminum deck chairs on the riverbank 


and fish with rods. The fields we had would be a- E 


bare living without the fishing, and it'd be vinegar - 
for him to turn what he called boardinghouse — 
zookeeper. 

I saw him stretch across the wall in conversation 
with the cattle-dealer Farrell as I came round to - 
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put the worms where we stored them in clay in the — 


darkness of the lavatory. Farrell leaned on the bar 
of his bicycle on the road. I passed into the lavatory - 


thinking they talked about the price of cattle, but — 
as I emptied the worms into the box, the word 


Moran came, and I carefully opened the door to 
listen. It was my father’s voice; it was excited. 
"I know. I heard the exact sum. They got ten` 


thousand dollars when Luke was killed. a E 


American soldier's life is insured to the tune of | 
ten thousand dollars." 
"I heard they get two hundred and fifty dollars a 


month each for Michael and Sam while they're dm F 


serving," he went on. 


"They're buying cattle leftandright," Farrell's 


voice came as I closed the door EET stood in the - 


darkness, in the smell of shit and piss and the warm | 


fleshy smell of worms crawling in too little clay. 


The shock I felt was the shock I was to feel later 
when I made some social blunder, the splintering 
of a self-esteem, and the need to crawl into some - 


lavatory and think. 
Luke Moran's body had come from Korea in a 
leaden casket, had crossed the stone bridge to the 


slow funeral bell with the big cars from the em- — 


bassy behind, the coffin draped in the Stars and 
Stripes. Shots had been fired above the grave before- 
they threw in the clay. There were photos of his - 


decorations being presented to his family by a 
military attaché. 
He'd scrape the fare, I'd be conscripted there, 


each month he'd get so many dollars while I served, lc 


and he'd get ten thousand if I was killed. 


In the darkness of the lavatory between Ue E A 


boxes of crawling worms before we set the nights 


line for the eels I knew my youth had ended. 
I rowed as he let out the night line, his. herd 
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= from the shadow of Oakport to Nutley’s boathouse, Talking about the execution disturbed me no en 





.. bats made ugly whirls overhead, the wings of ducks those cursed buttons bursting into the air. And the - 
E shirred as they curved down into the bay. 
_ — . *Have you thought about what I said about go- 
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vet 




















a 
aa about it.” = 

EC I knew this silence was fixed forever as I rowed 2 
= The oars dipped in the water without splash, the in silence till he asked, “Do you think, will it be - 
hole whorling wider in the calm as it slipped past much good tonight?" EX X 


p "Its too calm," I answered. 


ans 
` 


E 
hi SUN 
— — him on the stern seat. 


EM 
. “Have you decided to take the chance then?" "Unless the night wind gets up," he said anx- | 
.. “No. I'm not going." iously. CUN 


i : ae “You won't be able to say I didn’t give you the “Unless a night wind,” I repeated. 3 
- — chance when you come to nothing in this fool of a As the boat moved through the calm water and - 


——  . country. It'll be your own funeral.” the line slipped through his fingers over the side 


“It'll be my own funeral,” I answered, and asked — T'd never felt so close to him before, not when he'd | 
. after a long silence, "As you grow older, do you find carried me on his shoulders above the laughing © 
. your own days in the war and jails coming much crowd to the Final. Each move he made I watched | 
back to you?" as closely as if I too had to prepare myself to 
= “I do. And I don’t want to talk about them. murder. O E 
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It was a rose 
















Sudden $ ü 
Born of fire | 5 
E In a buckwheat field where they met the most decisive battle of noo 










the war E 
His leg was parted from him in 1942. b 
| E 
He has heard history and the laughter of history. E 
| isi j cR 
What is imperishable? Es 
Cough syrup, a razor, last month's rent, and the like E 
During the skirmish of his wife's sewing machine » ty 
He feels the only thing that can capture him BR 
Is the sun. es 
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by Ya Hsien 








THE FIGHT 





FOR THE PRESIDENT'S 
MIND 


and the men who won it. 





WHO GOT US INTO VIETNAM? There is no way to say fairly 


now, for the responsibility is shared. 


WHO STOPPED THE ESCALATION? That story can be told. 
Townsend Hoopes, Undersecretary of the Air Force (1967-1969) was 
one of the small group of men in the Defense and State Departments 
who dared to challenge Lyndon Johnson and his war policy from 
within the government. This is a political drama; it is also an intimate 
account of how independent-minded men helped restore to the 
American government a certain mastery of events at a time when 
there seemed to be no course but the one everyone feared: wider war. 





Nineteen sixty-eight began with the Communist 
Tet offensive in Vietnam. Late in February, the 
Johnson Administration sat down to assess the at- 
tack. Soon, disagreements about the meaning of 
Tet, and the proper response to it, appeared at the 
highest levels of government. 


The reappraisal of Vietnam policy began on 
February 26, 1968, with the arrival of a cable from 
General Earle Wheeler sent from Saigon. He had 
been dispatched by President Johnson about Febru- 
ary 20 “to find out what else Westmoreland might 
need." He conferred with Westmoreland and in- 
spected the battle areas. Then he sent a cable for 
McNamara, Rusk, Rostow, and Helms of the CIA 
setting forth his assessment of the situation and of 
the additional “force requirements” that he and 
Westmoreland considered necessary or at least very 
desirable. While Wheeler was flying home, McNa- 
mara convened the three Service Secretaries and 
the Chiefs of Staff on the afternoon of February 26 


by Iownsend Hoopes 


to address the Wheeler cable. My boss, Harold 
Brown, being out of town, I was present as Acting 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

General “Bus” Wheeler, USA, the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, was an intelligent, per- 
sonable, politically sophisticated staff officer whose 
talents were admirably suited to the demanding 
tasks of coordinating the strong (and by no means 
always common) interests of four powerful mili- 
tary bureaucracies—the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps—and of serving as their principal 
advocate and defender in relations with the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the President, and the Congress. 
Handsome and distinguished in appearance, he 
was also seasoned, articulate, and courteous, as 
well as more resilient than most military pro- 
fessionals in his relations with civilian officials 
and politicians. He understood the importance of 
intangible factors and readily grasped the limits of 
what was politically feasible. His perception and 
tact had helped on countless occasions to bridge 


















































Vihe sensitive gap between what his colleagues on 
jes insisted was militarily necessary and what the 
civilian authorities were willing to approve. 
= Though they disagreed often, he and McNamara 
3 respected each other greatly. There was, however, 
. never any doubt of Wheeler's fundamental com- 
= mitment to a military solution in Vietnam, his de- 
. termined advocacy of whatever level of effort was 
oim to achieve it, or his unqualified support 
of Westmoreland. Although more polished and 
B ubte than the Service Chiefs, he was in every re- 
= spect a convinced and authentic spokesman for the 
cm P military interest. 
~The Wheeler cable gave authoritative confirma- 
tion to many earlier impressions. The fighting was 
T ia no means over; indeed, large actions appeared 
in the offing at Khesanh or Hué and all across the 
a a hc central highlands. The enemy had suffered very 
— substantial losses during the Tet offensive, yet re- 
tained sizable reserves, and was displaying a greater 
tenacity than the U.S. Command had seen at any 
earlier period of the war. He was hanging in close 
to urban areas in a serious effort to disrupt the in- 
= flow of food and other supplies, to paralyze the 
. economy, to intimidate the people by rumor and 
^ud violence. At least six enemy regiments remained 
^ dut iD = on the edges of Saigon. ARVN had fought well on 
E E the whole, but had required reinforcement by U.S. 
= troops in a number of places, including Hué. In 
addition, it had been necessary to position more 
E a a than half of the 110 U.S. maneuver battalions in 
-Northern I Corps to counter the heavy enemy threat 
E. — there. As a result, there was no remaining theater 
|» reserve to meet contingencies. Westmoreland's 
- forces were stretched thin, and required prompt 
E and substantial reinforcement. Wheeler's cable 
then summarized the “force requirements," which 
amounted to about 206,000 men divided into three 
= time phases: 107,000 by May 1; another 43,000 by 
3 F September 1; and the final 56,000 by December. 
= The ground force package (both Army and Ma- 
rines) totaled about 171,000, the Air Force about 
. 22,000, and the Navy about 13,000. 
P To say the least, the magnitude of the request 
was a stunner to those gathered around the table. 
The Secretary of the Navy, Paul Ignatius, asked 
why, if U.S. and allied forces had killed more than 
90,000 enemy troops since Tet, Westmoreland 
= needed an extra 100,000 men within sixty days. 
A — General Harold Johnson, the Army Chief of Staff 
(and Acting JCS Chairman in Wheeler's absence) , 
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.. Townsend Hoopes served in the Pentagon 
= from 1947 to 1953 and again from 1965 to 1969. 
Nec He has also been a management consultant 
ES .jn New York. This article is drawn from his book 
pore Limits of Intervention, an inside account 


of how the Johnson policy of escalation in Vietnam 
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replied that because the Viet Cong were no xU 


vigorously recruiting in the countryside, tie 
doned by ARVN, we had to expect them to re- 
cover their losses at least numerically; he thought, - 
however, that the quality of VC forces had suffered ir- Hc 
retrievably. i 
I expressed surprise at the size of the request for 
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additional air power—seventeen tactical fighter — 
squadrons, of which twelve were to be Air Force = 
and five Marine. Two of the twelve had been pre- 
viously requested, and the Air Force was engaged b: 
in preparations to deploy them. I expressed con- — 
cern that sending more would seriously crowd the _ 
airfields in South Vietnam, with resulting higher - ‘ 


damage rates from mortar fire and sapper attacks, 
or, alternatively, would create further adverse po- 
litical consequences if we introduced another in- g 
crement of U.S. air forces into neighboring Thai- 
land. General Johnson replied that the new request i 
simply maintained the existing ratio of air support- 
to ground forces. This was true, but it was a bu- 
reaucratic rather than a substantive answer. I did | 
not pursue the point in the meeting, but there was- j 
in fact no well-reasoned analysis to support the | 
existing air-ground ratio; it had simply evolved out é 
of the early conditions of the war. Moreover, it 
was a matter of some delicacy in Army-Air Force _ 
relations because it touched the boundary line be- | 
tween the assigned roles and missions of the two j 
Services. If the Air Force did not provide close air 
support in a ratio satisfactory to the Army, that 2 
would strengthen the Army's argument for devel- _ 
oping its own means of close support. Already, — 
through the introduction of helicopter gunships . 
of increasing power, speed, and sophistication, the - 
Army had pressed against that boundary. The rote 
application of that ratio in constructing the new | 
"force requirements" for Vietnam was the first hint — 
that perhaps they had not been entirely made in 
Saigon, but that Wheeler had carried to his meet- - 
ing with Westmoreland some rather definite Jcs 
views as to what was needed and could be ob- 
tained at this juncture of the war. _ i 
The fact remained that we already had thirty | 
land-based tactical squadrons in South Vietnam. 
Wheeler and Westmoreland were now asking rhat Ai A" 
this be increased to forty-seven. A number of pro- — 
fessional airmen considered South Vietnam already | ‘ 
saturated with allied air power, and there was of — 
course the basic question whether large additional _ 
forces were available. In response to the Pueblo — 
crisis, we had just dispatched 1 5o aircraft to South og 
Korea. The Air Force was a “can do" outfit; it — 
could generate additional squadrons if the decision i 
were made to do so, but this would take time, cost Lk 
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 moreland request would create a requirement for 
about 400,000 more men on active military service 
(Reservists or draftees) and involve an added cost 
- of $10 billion for the first twelve months (at this 
|J. time he was working on a Defense budget for the 
|. fiscal year beginning in July, 1968, that amounted 
`. . to about $90 billion, of which roughly $30 billion 
i was attributable to Vietnam). He asked each Ser- 
vice to analyze the Westmoreland request in the 
light of three possibilities: (1) that we would fully 
comply, (2) that we would partially comply, and 
' (3) that we would examine alternative political 
i and military strategies in Vietnam. But for pur- 
poses of moving ahead, he asked that we concen- 
trate initially on the first alternative. 


». McNamara's managed decisions 


E One of the major ironies of the Wheeler trip was 
pe that, had McNamara not been in his final month 
E- of office, he rather than Wheeler would almost 
| surely have gone to Saigon, and his judgment 
| rather than an undiluted military judgment would 
P have formed the basis of the authoritative request, 
E: if any, for more forces. Previously, at every critical 
turn in the war, McNamara had flown to Vietnam 
to bargain directly with Westmoreland and the 
other commanders regarding the manpower and 
discretionary authority required for the next phase. 
In every instance, he had reached his own conclu- 
sions before departing Washington and had metic- 
ulously prepared his position, including a draft of 
b what he would report to the President on his re- 
| turn. In every case he prevailed upon the military 
2 commanders to scale down their requests (called 
e "requirements") ; in return for their cooperation, 
7 he gave his public endorsement to the amended 
— buildup. That pattern had been repeated at ap- 
proximately six-month intervals since early 1965. 
It was a technique which exemplified McNamara's 
mastery of, and strong instinct for, managed de- 
| cision-making: by holding control within very nar- 
row channels, developing an advance position, and 
moving fast, he finessed serious debate on basic is- 
sues and thus saved the President from the un- 
pleasant task of arbitrating major disputes within 
his official family. It had worked smoothly, but it 
had also resulted in a twenty-five-fold increase in 
the military manpower commitment to Vietnam— 
from 21,000 to 510,000—over a three-year period. 
Even in the advanced state of disenchantment 
which had overtaken him by late February, Mc- 
— — Namara's instinctive reaction on receiving the new 
military request was to "manage the problem," 
whittle down the numbers, muffle the differences, 
. . and thereby avoid a bruising confrontation within 
| the Administration. The President's initiative of 
: November to move McNamara to the World Bank 
>. thus proved a fateful hinge on which swung later 
=  . events of far-reaching consequence. Phil G. Gould- 
de 
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The Fight for the President's Mind cg 


ing, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public —— - 
Affairs, thought that if McNamara had remained — - 
firmly in the saddle and had made the trip to Sai- 
gon, there would have been no request for 206,000 
men and probably no immediate and dramatic re- — - 
appraisal of policy. The matter is of course specu- 
lative, but my own view is close to Goulding's. 
With McNamara managing the manpower ques- 
tion, it seems likely that agreement inside the circle 
of advisers would have been rather quickly reached — . 
on troop reinforcements of perhaps 50,000, to- = — 
gether with a renewed offer to stop the bombing in - 
exchange for reciprocal acts by Hanoi. Such terms — 
would have been set forth in a generally tough, pa- — — 
triotic, hortatory speech by the President. This ^ — 
approach might have bought the Administration 
another month or two of public toleration. It might - 
have weakened Senator McCarthy's showing in E 
New Hampshire (where public knowledge. of the | 
206,000 figure helped enormously), which in turn 
might have made Robert Kennedy more hesitant; ie EE 2 
might have persuaded President Johnson to stay in _ 
the political race. But in the end, I am sure, dd 
well before the summer, an attempt to carry on in- 
Vietnam without significant change, as though the 
Tet offensive had not really happened, would have — 
generated a wholesale domestic cataclysm as well 
as a major explosion in the Democratic Party that E 
neither Lyndon Johnson nor his Vietnam policy - Er 
could have survived. For the deep-seated, powerful | ES. 
thrust of public opinion in 
March was that "more of 
the same" was simply not 
good enough. The further 
irony is that an explosive 
upheaval, produced by yet 
another effort to finesse the 
basic issues, might have 
forced a far more definitive 
decision sometime in mid- 
1968: for example, immedi- 
ate unilateral reduction of 
U.S. forces and a phased 
liquidation of the entire 
enterprise in twelve to Em 
eighteen months. Because circumstances brought | OMA 
about a dramatic reappraisal in March and because _ r 
the President was thereby persuaded to act as he did — 
—to put a ceiling on the war, to halt the bombing - 
partially, to take himself out of the political race— E 3 
the teeth of the domestic opposition were pulled 
sufficiently to preserve at least a semblance of Lyndon E | a 
Johnson's leadership inside the Democratic Party — 
and to permit him a tolerably gracefulexitattheend —— 
pt PE. 
of the year, with his Vietnam policy still shrouded | pu 
in ambiguity. Ee 
But McNamara did not go to Saigon, and the — 
sending of Wheeler produced an undiluted expres- - £ 4 | 
sion of the true military desideratum—no less tan cm 
à 40 percent increase in a force level already POS 
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E igon civilians, who were for the first time able 
. tọ assert their strong anti-escalation position in a 
M favorable psychological and managerial climate. 
= The Wheeler-Westmoreland request was a catalyst 
that made serious reappraisal unavoidable, and 
Clark Clifford's arrival as Secretary of Defense meant 
that new channels of communication were now avail- 
-able to debate the issues. 


3 "Task Force on Vietnam 


Since his Senate confirmation in January, Clif- 
— ford had of course been preparing himself for his 
m" new responsibilities by conferring frequently with 
— McNamara, Deputy Secretary Paul Nitze, and the 
port Chiefs of Staff. On February 28, two days be- 
= fore the swearing-in ceremony, the President 
: ai 3 Samed an Ad Hoc Task Force on Vietnam, with 
- Clifford as chairman. Its purpose was to examine 
"ihe Wheeler-Westmoreland request for more forces 
and to determine the domestic implications. As 
—- the principals understood it, the assignment from 
—— — the President was a fairly narrow one—how to give 
E. Westmoreland what he said he needed, with accept- 
- able domestic consequences. 
— Clifford convened the Task Force that same day 
jn McNamara's Pentagon dining room for an in- 
troductory meeting. Beginning on March 1, he 
held. day and evening sessions through March 6. 
McNamara attended the first session as Secretary of 
— Defense, but did not thereafter participate. The 
other participants were Clifford, Nitze, Assistant 
Secretaries Paul Warnke and Phil Goulding for 
Defense; Rusk, Undersecretary Nicholas Katzen- 
bach, Assistant Secretary William Bundy, and 
Philip Habib for State; Wheeler for the JCS; Rich- 
ard Helms for CIA; Walt Rostow for the White 
House; Secretary Henry Fowler for Treasury: and 
General Maxwell Taylor as a special adviser. Ini- 
tially, Clifford adopted a kind of quiet judicial 
= posture, encouraging others to develop information. 
—. He was going through, as he later put it, “the most 
— intensive learning period of my life." Rusk said 
— Jittle at the opening session, it being a familiar trait 
of his to remain relatively silent at meetings he did 
not himself conduct, preferring to reserve his posi- 
tion for the President's ear. Thereafter, he did not 
attend the Task Force discussions. 
Clifford moved immediately to broaden the in- 
quiry’s frame of reference by stating that to him 
the basic question was whether the United States 
should continue to follow the same course in Viet- 
nam. What was likely to happen if we put in an- 
— .—- other 200,000 men? Would that bring us any closer 
3 2 E- to our objectives? Perhaps Westmoreland did need 
LAM 200,000 additional troops under his present stra- 
| _tegic concept, but was that a sensible concept? 
Les saie AMeunereland s forces had. been 
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U.S. political objectives in Vietnam than could bee A 
borne by military power; we could not, he said, - 
"by limited military means" force North Vietnam - 
to quit, but neither could they drive us out of 
South Vietnam; the time had therefore come to 
recognize the necessity for negotiations and a com- 
promise political settlement. Nitze argued the need — 
to re-examine the involvement in Vietnam in the 
wider context of U.S. interests and commitments 
elsewhere in the world; he said that whatever the m 
result in Vietnam itself, we would have failed in. 
our purposes if the war shouid spread to the point  - 
of direct military confrontation with China or Rus- - 
sia, or to the point where our resources were so 
heavily committed in Vietnam as to put our other - 
commitments in serious doubt. He thought a less 
ambitious strategy should be devised, in order to 
buy time for strengthening ARVN and for getting 
out. Habib, who was deputy to William Bundy and | 
a specialist on Vietnamese affairs, thought almost 
any alternative course would be preferable to send- 
ing more U.S. troops, because that would simply 
take the pressure off the GVN and ARVN to stand 
on their own feet. i 

Rostow, Wheeler, and Taylor expounded the  . 
hard line, arguing that the Tet offensive was in a 
reality a new and unexpected opportunity. The 





guerrilla enemy, so long elusive and unwilling to _ 
give battle under conditions that favored Ameri- —— 
ca's superior firepower, had suddenly exposed him- — — 
self all over the country. He had come into the | 


open in large numbers, in a desperate attempt to — 
seize cities and promote popular uprisings. This 
dramatic shift of strategy indicated he could no | 
longer stand the relentless pressure of U.S. military — . 
power in a protracted war. Therefore, the prompt 
and substantial reinforcing of Westmoreland could — 
open the way to victories that would decimate the 
enemy forces and bring Hanoi, much more quickly 
than otherwise, to the conference table under con- 
ditions favorable to our side. Speaking for the JCS, 
Wheeler said the full 206,000 men were needed, 
and that to provide less would be taken by West- _ 
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moreland as a vote of no confidence. Taylor EE 
doubted whether sending even the full 206,000 
would enable Westmoreland “to do what he is try- 
ing to do." * EX 
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"There Ks been a curious, retrospective effort by the mili- | M 
tary leaders to argue that an actual request for 206,000 addi- - 
tional troops was never made. That figure, they now claim, | * 
merely represented one of several possible force levels in a — 
wide spectrum of "normal contingency plans" that covered | 
plausible future battlefield situations ranging from favorable E 
to ominous. But the Whecler assessment contained only one : As 
set of figures and related them directly to his considered view — "à 
that Westmoreland needed prompt reinforcement. Certainly — "s 
the President, in establishing the Ad Hoc Task Force on Viet- | 
nam, understood that he was organizing to consider a specific | SEN 
manpower request. Finally, Wheeler’s own line of argument in d 
the Task Force discussions leaves no doubt that he regarded Eee - 
the figure as a firm videt Pru endorsed a Me S : 
Ghiets of Staff. ES 
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Nitze and Warnke, supported by Katzenbach, 
sought to counter these arguments. There was, they 
argued, no very convincing evidence that the ene- 
my’s attack was motivated by desperation or that 
his immediate aims were as ambitious as a popular 
uprising against the GVN and the wholesale deser- 
tion of ARVN. It seemed more likely, they argued, 
that the enemy had decided the time was ripe for 
a major effort to achieve several very important but 
still limited purposes: to capture one or more ma- 
jor cities, to cause large-scale panic in the ARVN, 
to recapture large parts of the countryside in or- 
der to destroy the pacification program and gain 
access to new recruits; above ail, to show public 
opinion in America that, contrary to the opti- 
mistic projections of November, the United States 
was not winning the war and in fact could not seri- 
ously attempt to win it without undermining more 
important domestic and global interests. 

Warnke, who was to have perhaps more influ- 
ence on Clifford’s change of position than any other 
single person, had held the pivotal post of Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International Security 
Affairs since August, 1967. Previously he had been 
General Counsel of the Defense Department, and 
for fifteen years before that engaged in practice 
with a distinguished Washington law firm. Warnke 
possessed a strong, lucid mind, bold in conception, 
rigorously disciplined in argument. He was tough, 
but always personally engaging, discriminating, and 
fair. Above all, he brought to bogged-down inter- 
agency arguments on Vietnam the bracing gift of 
candor, including a readiness to assert the in- 
creasingly obvious truth that the Emperor's policy 
had no clothes on. 

As Warnke saw it, both sides were disappointed 
by the results. The enemy failed to capture and 
hold any major city, and he suffered tremendous 
losses, perhaps 30,000 killed; also, ARVN fought 
better than expected. But the attacks produced 
devastating effects on our side as well—many cities 
were overrun and then gravely damaged or de- 
stroyed in the process of recapturing them, with 
heavy loss of life; the enemy still held the country- 
side and had demonstrated the inherent fragility of 
the pacification program; large-scale U.S. forces 
were tied down in remote, uninhabited places 
like Khesanh and Conthien, unable to move, 
pounded by enemy artillery, and with their abil- 
ity to resist direct assault a matter of growing 
doubt. Finally, it was clear that public opinion in 
the United States had been shaken to the roots. In 
plain truth, Warnke argued, neither side could win 
militarily. U.S. strategy should henceforth be based 
on that reality and should aim, not at victory, but 
at the kind of staying power necessary to the 
achievement of a compromise political settlement. 
In military terms, this meant no further troop in- 
creases (for the enemy could and would match 
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The Fight for the President's Mind - 


and a far less aggressive ground strategy designed 
to protect the people where they lived. A revised = 
directive should be sent to Westmoreland making 
clear that henceforward his primary mission 
would be to protect the population of South Viet- 
nam. ‘There should also be 
a renewed effort to open 
talks, if necessary by halting 
the bombing. 

With Clifford listening 
intently and learning fast 
but not yet committed to 
any position, the sheer mo- 
mentum of the ongoing 
policy continued to domin- 
ate the proceedings. Except 
for Clifford, who was still 
neutral, the participating 
principals—Rusk, Rostow, 
Wheeler, Taylor, and Fow- 
ler—were strongly for meet- 
ing the request and getting 
on with the war. They claimed, explicitly or by 
implication, to know the President’s mind, and 
everyone was aware that he had many times said 
his commanders in Vietnam would get whatever 
they needed. In the circumstances, the advocates 
of change faced a heavy, uphill battle, but they 
kept doggedly at it. After each Task Force session 
broke up, Warnke and Goulding stayed behind to 
express to Clifford their concern over the drift of 
the discussion, to press a particular point, to coun- 
ter a particular line of argument. Clifford listened 
intently, then asked them to go and prepare facts 
and analysis that he could use at the next session. - 
All during the seven-day period, Warnke and 
Goulding would thus retire to an office between 
sessions to develop hasty counterarguments, 5 
dictating and correcting drafts at a rapid clip, so am 
that Clifford could have fresh information for the Rt 
next meeting. 

While the Clifford Task Force was meeting, the 
Army and the Air Force were analyzing possible 
“alternative strategies" at Clifford's direction. In 
the Air Force, Harold Brown and I worked steadily — 
through the weekend, receiving drafts from the Air 
Staff, discussing these with the Vice-Chief, General 
Bruce Holloway, and a small team of officers, and 
then sending the drafts back to be amended and re- 
fined. The Air Staff brought forward three alterna- 
tives: (1) an intensified bombing campaign in 
the North, including attacks on the dock area of 
Haiphong, on railroad equipment within the Chi- 
nese Buffer Zone, and on the dike system that con- 
trolled irrigation for NVN agriculture; (2) a 
greater effort against the truck routes and supply 
trails in the southern part of North Vietnam (the 
narrow area called the panhandle), to be gener- 
ated by shifting about half the daily sorties away 
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them), a pullback from isolated posts like Khesanh, from the Hanoi-Haiphong area; and (3) a cam- 
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paign designed to substitute tactical airpower for a 
large portion of the search-and-destroy operations 
currently conducted by ground forces, thus per- 
mitting the ground troops to concentrate on a 
perimeter defense of the heavily populated areas. 

The Air Staff strongly preferred Alternative 1, 
but Brown and I continued to feel that, while there 
was little assurance such a campaign could either 
force NVN to the conference table, or even sig- 
nificantly reduce its war effort, it was a course em- 

Phil Goulding bodying excessive risks of 
confrontation with Russia. 
Alternative 2 was statistical- 
ly promising (it became the 
basis for the President's la- 
ter decision to eliminate all 
bombing above the goth 
parallel), but it too lacked 
decisiveness. Alternative 3 
was pressed on the staff 
largely at my insistence, and 
the analysis seemed to show 
that tactical airpower could 
provide a potent "left jab" 
! to keep the enemy in the 

"shock wave...” South off-balance while the 
U.S.-ARVN ground forces adopted a modified en- 
claves strategy, featuring enough aggressive recon- 
naissance to identify and break up developing 
attacks, but designed primarily to protect the peo- 
ple of Vietnam and, through population control 
measures, to force exposure of the VC political 
cadres. It was a strategy aimed not at winning a 
military victory, but at providing a strong negotia- 
ting posture. Harold Brown forwarded the Air Staff 
papers together with a memorandum representing 
his supplementary views and my own. He and I 
were in full agreement. 


The Task Force recommendations 


These various countermovements notwithstand- 


ing, the Task Force ended its seven-day effort by 


drafting a set of recommendations which in all es- 
sential respects confirmed existing policy. In a short 
unsigned memorandum for the President, it recom- 
mended an immediate deployment of about 20,000 
additional troops and the prompt approval of Re- 
serve call-ups, larger draft calls, and lengthened 
duty tours in Vietnam sufficient both to provide the 
remaining 186,000 men requested by Westmoreland 
and to restore a strategic reserve force adequate to 
meet contingencies that might arise elsewhere in 
the world. There was to be a reiteration of the for- 


mula announced at San Antonio in September, 


1967, but no new initiative toward negotiation or 
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targets around Hanoi and Haiphong and to mine — 
Haiphong Harbor. These were the central recom- — 
mendations. The advocates of change gained only | 
the fringe benefit of delay—that is deferment of the 
actual decision to deploy the remaining 186,000 to - 
Vietnam and agreement to make that decision sub- - 
ject to (1) evidence of improved political perfor- — 
mance by the GVN, (2) studies that might produce 
new political and strategic guidance for Westmore- | 
land, and (3) week- -by-week examination of the de- 
veloping situation in Vietnam. Beyond these frail 
and imprecise caveats, the report was entirely silent 
on the matter of the relevance and adequacy of U.S. 
political objectives in Vietnam, the validity of the 
present ground strategy, the usefulness of the bomb- — 
ing, or the effects of Tet. Its spare, terse, emotionless 
prose typified those papers that go to the President 
for action on issues of great heat and consequence, 
They do not reargue the issues, for these are pain- 
fully known to all concerned: they state merely the 
minimal compromise agreement that the contend- 
ing parties have been able to reach. 

Clifford, although he passed along the report, was 
uneasy about it, for the Task Force deliberations 
had deepened his doubts as to the wisdom and prac- 
ticality of existing policy. Moreover, in separate . 
meetings with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, he had 
probed for their professional assessment of the bat- | 
tlefield effect of adding 206,000 troops, but had re- — 
ceived only "vague and unsatisfactory" answers. 
They could not promise victory; at most, they 
could say that more troops would add to the cumu- ~ 
lative weight of our pressure on the enemy. Nitze, 
Warnke, Goulding, and I were profoundly discour- 
aged, for we felt that presidential approval of the 
first increment of troops would implicitly reaffirm 
both the Bunker-Westmoreland assessment of the 
Tet offensive and the Westmoreland ground strat- 
egy. To me the Task Force report was mindless . 
folly, confirming once more the depressing truth — 
that the inner core of the Administration was frozen 
solid in misconceptions as to the nature of the war, 
as to what our military power could accomplish, as — 
to how our real interests in Asia should be served. _ 
The advisers seemed incapable of extricating them- - 
selves from policies that were manifestly not work- - 
ing. The memorandum contained, for example, no 
mention at all of negotiations, yet it seemed clear _ 
we would only begin another dreary cycle of incon-  . 
clusive bloodshed and widening conflict if, in the — 
wake of ‘Tet, we made the mistake of insisting there — 
could be no talks until we had once again regained 
the military initiative. As I said in a memorandum  - 
to Warnke at this time: on 
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In the see-saw struggle to determine the precisely - 


E propitious moment to risk negotiations, we should try - Lo y 

E peace. There was also to be a step-up in the bomb- to retain a sense of proportion. We are a nation of — 
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be able to afford a certain magnanimity on this point 
of the circumstantial “position of strength” prerequi- 
site for entering upon negotiations. In other words, 
we should not too much insist on our own particular 
stage setting for talks. If we do, we will probably get 
no talks at all. 


But by far the most serious deficiency of the Task 
Force report was its failure to gauge the horrendous 
political implications of its basic recommendation 
that the military manpower request be met. For this 
involved a Reserve mobilization on the order of 
250,000 men as well as increased draft calls. To- 
gether, these measures would add 450,000 men to 
U.S. active-duty forces, bringing the total strength 
to about 3.9 million. With his sensitive journalistic 
antennae quivering, Goulding, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Public Affairs, hastily dictated an 
appendix which Clifford circulated within the Task 
Force, but which did not go forward to the Presi- 
dent. Goulding's appendix noted that there had 
been absolutely no preparation of public opinion 
for such a large-scale mobilization. The official line 
had stressed our ability to fight in Vietnam and at 
the same time to meet commitments elsewhere with- 
out undue strain; it had held that we were winning 
the war and, specifically, that we had emerged 
victorious from the Tet offensive; it insisted that 
ARVN was improving every day. Now suddenly 
250,000 American Reservists were to be separated 
from their families and careers and another 200,000 
men drafted—all in the absence of any new or pal- 
pable national crisis. 

Goulding argued that the shock wave would run 
through the entire American body politic. The 
doves would say the President was destroying the 
country by pouring its finest men and resources into 
a bottomless pit. The hawks would cry that the Ad- 
ministration had no moral right to disrupt the lives 
of all these young men and still insist on waging 
a war of limited objectives, limited geographical 
boundaries, and limited weapons. They would de- 
mand, Goulding wrote, that the Administration 
“unleash . . . hit the sanctuaries . . . if necessary in- 
vade.” The antiwar demonstrations and resistance 
to the draft would rise to new crescendos, reinforced 
by civil rights groups who would feel the President 
had once again revealed his inner conviction that the 
war in Vietnam was more important than the war 
on poverty. It would be quite unavailing for the Ad- 
ministration to say that only 20,000 more men were 
being committed to Vietnam. That might or might 
not prove to be true; in the larger sense the claim 
would be irrelevant, for in the context of steady es- 
calation over the past three years, it simply would 
not be believed. Moreover, the major political dam- 
age would be done by the increased mobilization 
itself, for it was this that would bring on the domes- 
tic surprise and disruption, as well as cause the de- 
fense budget to rise by $2.5 billion in 1968 and by 
$10 billion in 1969. Actual deployment of the other 
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186,000 to Vietnam would be, as the saying went, a 
"secondary explosion." 

Goulding's appendix made clear that the Admin- 
istration had trapped itself in repeated expressions 
of overblown optimism and could thus carry into 
effect the recommendations of the Task Force only 
if it were ready to accept the gravest domestic po- 
litical risks. Clifford was deeply impressed by its 
unanswerable logic; others were equally taken 
aback. Fowler, who had concluded that a formal 
war mobilization was the Walt Rasau 
only sure way to obtain the 
higher taxes and controls he 
felt were necessary for a suc- . 
cessful defense of the dollar, 
was apparently chastened 
by the chilling implications 
of the Goulding analysis. 

The ‘Task Force recom- 
mendations were sent to the 
President on March 7. The 
following day, Clifford went 
to the White House to dis- 
cuss the proposed actions 
and their implications, and 
also to lay before the President some of the funda- 
mental questions which had formed in his own 
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.. no doubts "e 


thinking about Vietnam. The recommendations, he 


explained, were responsive to instructions and rep- 
resented actions that the President could take “if 
that is the way you wish to go.” He felt obliged to 
add, however, that, while not yet agreeing or dis- 
agreeing with the thrust of the Task Force report, 
he had developed “doubts” about the efficacy of the 


ground strategy, the effectiveness of the bombing - 


campaign, and what could really be accomplished 
by a further large infusion of American troops. He 
acknowledged that his doubts did not appear to be 
shared by the other principals on the Task Force, 
namely, Rusk, Rostow, Wheeler, Taylor, and Fow- 
ler. 

When the basic differences were out on the table, 
the President was less than pleased with Clifford's 


position, notwithstanding its essential tentativeness | 


at that point. Disturbed by what had seemed to 


him McNamara’s progressive emotionalism and - 


apostasy, the President had looked forward to Clif- 
ford's coming aboard as a means of re-establishing 
solid group harmony. Then, as Clifford later said 
wryly, "this Judas appeared." The warm, long- 
standing friendship between the two men grew 
suddenly formal and cool. For with Lyndon John- 
son nothing counted more than personal loyalty, 
and with respect to Vietnam, nothing was so deep- 
rooted as the President's instinctive bellicosity and 
will to win. Clifford was affronting both of these 
feelings, and over the following days he felt the 
relationship deteriorating seriously. However, it did 
not during March fall to the point where the Presi- 
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t : ee lrst of the following summer, during Clifford’s 
M struggle to effect a total bombing halt in an effort 
e to get the Paris talks off dead center. 
E = The session on March 8 ended with Clifford em- 
| phasizing the tentative nature of his own judgments 
E and expressing the hope that there would be time 
— for further study. Wheeler and the JCS were anx- 
E x ious to move ahead on the Task Force recommen- 
. dations, but Rusk and Rostow were prepared to 
have the issues studied further, in part because the 
domestic implications, political and economic, 
I seemed to grow more ominous with each passing 
* dedi Some reasonable delay appeared to meet the 
me coident's s preferences. - 















































The F ulbright hearings 


js : Bay mid-March, storm warnings were coming in 
— from all points of the political-economic com pass. 
( Ne dispatches of March 10 had disclosed 
7 —— . the magnitude of the military manpower request, 
M 1 — and this was producing a sharp aggravation of the 
7 chronic balance- -ofFpayments problem, with at- 
|. "tendant serious strains on the international mone- 
tary system. In the Congress, there was rising 
|— —-— criticism of Westmoreland, alarm at the threat to 
E ^ m dollar, opposition to a largescale callup of 
d E . reserves, and uneasiness at the apparent drift and 
E p - — indecision that seemed to have descended upon the 
po E Administration. The Gallup Poll reported that 49 
| E E percent of the American people now believed the 
ERO “3a United States was wrong to have become involved 
: - jin Vietnam with its own military forces. 

-~ The New York Times called the situation a 

"man-made disaster." On March 15, Time magazine 
commented that the debate was being conducted 
in a vacuum, that the President had retreated into 
an ever-narrowing circle of advisers, with no one 
E outside the coterie knowing what was on his mind, 
Esch questions he was asking, or what alternatives 
eT — he foresaw. The Senate and the country were trou- 
3 = bled by the prospect that the Administration 
E would announce new military measures without so 
E much as a by-your-leave to Congress; indeed, Ful- 
= bright thought the President's authority further to 
k = a E the war without consent of the Congress was 
.. the principal issue. 

On March 12, the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee opened its annual hearings on the Foreign 
du) . Aid Bill (of which the Military Assistance Bill was a 
a Depart) The first witness was Rusk and, as had been 
^ /—— unanimously anticipated, the discussion quickly 
P E. turned from economic and military aid to an ex- 

YES tended, painful, and frustrating renewal of the 
| public debate on the Vietnam War. For two full 
E. _ days the sorely tried Secretary of State bore the skep- 
E n cal, troubled, hostile questions from the senators 
2 tow th | admirable dignity and an invincible polite- 
s, bi at without. satisfying. any of their doubts. 





ate — of proportion, 


on possible new departures that might emerge m 
the still ongoing reappraisal, Rusk was in a es 
unenviable position. The resulting dialogue was — 
stale, unedifying fare for both official Washington | opi 
and the presumed millions of television viewers. - E 
Fulbright had also requested Clifford to testity — 
immediately following Rusk, this being the normal | S 
sequence for foreign aid hearings, but Clifford, still - E 
uncertain as to the depth of his own disaffection — 
from the Administration’s Vietnam policy, had de- - 
clined with the ploy that he was too new to the | 
office and too preoccupied with Vietnam [sic] to - 
have developed mature judgments on the Military | m 
Assistance Program. The President was also nega- =< | 
tive about a Clifford appearance before the Ful- - 
bright Committee, having concluded that the cir- — 
cumstances of Rusk's testimony—before hostile : 
questioners seeking to exploit the medium of na- | 
tionwide television—had resulted in a net detriment - 
to the Administration's position. After discussing — E 
the problem together, Clifford and the President jt 
agreed that Nitze, as Deputy Secretary of Defense, | 
should testify, if this was agreeable to the senators. _ 
Fulbright promptly concurred, but Nitze then ad- e 
vised Clifford that he was not in a position to de- — 
fend the Administration's Vietnam policy. Since it — 
was clear, in light of Rusk's experience, that the 
senators would quickly finesse the subject of foreign — 
aid and direct their questions to Vietnam, Nitze - 
reasoned that he could not avoid the issue and that 
accordingly he should not testify. He had drafted. m 
a letter to the President which he then showed to - 
Clifford. It stated briefly and politely his central. 
position, going on to say that he placed hope in ~ 
the range of alternative options that were, as he — 
understood it, still under consideration in connec —— 
tion with the reappraisal. The letter concluded - 
with a short paragraph recognizing the he PEE z 
that, in view of Nitze’s stated position, the Presi- - 
dent might prefer that he “not continue.’ ; 
Paul Nitze possessed wide and relevant experi- 
ence in foreign-military affairs, a sophisticated ine c 
tellect, and a considerable charm edged with a 
somewhat Prussian quality. The son of a college | 
professor, he had made his money as a young be 
man in Wall Street before World War II, married — 
well, and thereafter addressed himself primarily to — 
a public career with emphasis on the study and | 
management of strategic problems. After service on - 
the Strategic Bombing Survey in 1946-1947, he be- a 
came Dean Acheson's distinguished Director of Poli 
Planning at State. In 1961, President Kennedy ap A 
pointed him Assistant Secretary of Defense for In- - Es 
ternational Security Affairs, and in the ensuing E 
years President Johnson, at McNamara's urging, — 
promoted him to Secretary of the Navy and then - ^ 
to Deputy Secretary of Defense. Basically a hard- — 
liner in his attitudes toward Russia, China, E s. 
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picking winners. 


SS 


This is a scene from the movie "Winning", 
produced by Universal Pictures. It promises to 
more than live up to its name. The co-stars play 
an Indianapolis 500 driver and an Avis rental 
agent. And if you haven't identified these stars 
by now, you don't go to the movies much. 
They're Paul Newman and Joanne Woodward. 
She's Mrs. Newman in private life. 

Naturally we're happy that Avis was 
chosen to represent the rent-a-car industry in 
this movie. That's one of the things that come 
from trying harder. 

We picked Avis for a winner in 1965. Since 
then, another result of trying harder has been 
demonstrated in a big way. The Avis fleet of cars 
and trucks has increased from 25,000 to 92,000. 
During the same time the industry as a whole has 
had an equally spectacular growth. 


From shorthand to advertising displays 


Forty per cent of all our business is now in 
the service industries. 

A good example of one of our new services 
is The Speedwriting Company, part of ITT Edu- 
cational Services, Inc. Founded on a simplified 
system for taking shorthand, this company has 
grown into a network of franchised business 





SERVING PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 


schools in over 400 cities in 28 countries, teach- 
ing "Speedwriting" shorthand in 8 languages. It 
offers home-study courses, too. 

Through“ Nancy Taylor” teaching programs, 
The Speedwriting Company has broadened also 
into a comprehensive educational system for 
women with studies ranging from make-up and 
grooming to fashion merchandising. 


Another example is Transportation Dis- 
plays, Inc. (TDI). This company sells a special- 
ized advertising medium that reaches the rail 
commuters and air travelers market. Today, TDI 
handles advertising sales for commuter railroads 
and terminals in New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia, as well as terminals in Cleveland, Boston, 
Washington and other major markets along the 
Northeast Corridor. It also sells the advertising 
displays in more than 50 airports throughout the 
U.S., and in Puerto Rico and Mexico. 


Changing needs of the changing world 


It was out of a need to meet the new de- 
mands of the world’s economy that there arose 
the concept of the diversified company with a 
strong, effective management group. 

In total, the companies that make up our 
corporation cover a wide range of activities that 
increase our ability to meet the changing needs 
of this changing world. Each company has a 
proven track record, each is in an industry with 
good growth potential, and each has an experi- 
enced and innovative management team. 


A better life for you 


In all areas of our activities—from data 


processing to satellite communications—our ex- 


pertise and resources help generate a better life 

for you and people everywhere, including a 

great evening at your local movie theater. 
International Telephone and Telegraph 


Corporation, 320 Park Avenue, New York, New 


York 10022. 
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matters of both policy and technique. He was that 
rare combination of intellectual and manager, as 
well as a man of unquestioned loyalty and integ- 
rity. To those seriously concerned with the effec- 
tive management of defense affairs, he was a pear] 
of great price. 

Clifford, who was impressed by the depth of 


— . Nitze's conviction and who badly needed Nitze's 
- professional expertise to handle major strategic, 
technical, and administrative problems which time 


ee 





had not yet permitted him to come to grips with, 
= was concerned that the President, acutely sensitive 
on 


the matter of loyalty, might in his current 
frame of mind resent the tone of Nitze’s letter and 
ask for his resignation. Clifford agreed to convey 


the letter to the President, but urged Nitze first to 


delete any reference to resigning and then to soften 


_ the language, assuring him it was very important, 


both politically and substantively, that he stay on. 
Nitze was willing to amend the letter, but even in its 
revised form it got a sour reception from Lyndon 
Johnson. Clifford and the President next agreed that 
Warnke should be the Defense witness, on the logical 


= grounds that his office was directly responsible for 


planning and managing the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram. Warnke was agreeable, notwithstanding his 
profound misgivings about Vietnam policy, for, not 


— — having been in government at the time of the 1965 


decisions, he felt he could roll with the punches. Ful- 
bright, however, demurred, insisting that the Com- 
mittee could accept only Clifford or his deputy. So 
the ball was hit back into Clifford's court. Either 
he would have to testify personally or the Defense 
Department would have to bear the onus of refus- 
ing to comply with a request from the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

There is reason to believe that this was the mo- 
ment—about March 16—when all of Clifford’s un- 
resolved uneasiness and doubt crystallized into a 
firm conviction that the Administration's policy in 
Vietnam was indefensible. Moved by Warnke's per- 
suasive skepticism, chilled by Goulding's appendix, 
in receipt of my long memorandum,* impressed 
by Nitze's readiness to resign, his own thoughts 
coalesced into solid form. Certainly, the idea of 
having to defend a highly dubious enterprise be- 
fore informed and vehement congressional critics, 
and under klieg lights for the benefit of a national 
television audience, was a prospect calculated to 
concentrate the mind wonderfully. Clifford de- 
cided he would not do it. Instead, he paid a pri- 
vate call on Fulbright, and in the course of a talk 
that was frank on both sides, spoke of the ongoing 


reappraisal within the Administration and of his 





. *This paper was an attempt to muster definitive arguments 


demonstrating that the idea of military victory in Vietnam 


was “a dangerous illusion, at any price that would be com- 
s Patible with U.S. interests, the interests of the people of South 


i . Vietnam, or the cause of world peace." 
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own deepening doubts with respect to the existing - 
policy. He urged Fulbright to understand that m 
prospects for change might be damaged if he were . 


= 


to testify while the major issues were still being | 


debated at the White House, but he thought a 
more propitious time for testimony would develop. 
Fulbright, who was heartened by what he heard, 


: 
! th 


dropped all Committee pressure for Clifford's ap- 2 


pearance and wrote a letter which in effect in- 
vited the Secretary of Defense to name his own 
time and convenience. 

Clifford, having now reached the firm conclusion 
that the war was not winnable in military terms 
under any conditions compatible with American 
interests, began to state his case for a fundamental 
change of policy—aimed squarely at disengagement. 
He was still groping for the precise formula, but 
the ingredients were apparent: a bombing halt to 
get talks started, a shift to a less costly ground 
strategy, measures to strengthen ARVN, a clear 
warning to the GVN that U.S. military power would 
not remain indefinitely in Vietnam, and that there- 
fore the GVN must posture itself for a serious 


political settlement involving compromise with the 


NLF. 


Acheson’s role 


Despite strident declarations which reflected the - 
visceral Johnson, the President was privately trou- 


bled and uneasy during February and early March. 
Whatever his strong instinctive preferences, he 


could not responsibly ignore the hard realities of — 


the human and financial cost of the war, the fading 
support for it in the country, the malaise in the 
foreign-military bureaucracy, and the galloping de- 
terioration of the Democratic Party. However un- 
palatable, these were facts that could not be wished 
away. 
In late February he had consulted Dean Ache- 
son, whom he held in the highest regard as a bril- 
Paul Nitze liant mind, a courageous 
and distinguished former 


toughest of Cold Warriors. 
When the President asked 
him his opinion of the cur- 


Acheson replied he wasn't. 
sure he had a useful view 


impossible, on the basis of 
occasional official briefings | 


was really happening. He 
had lost faith in the objec- 
"With all due respect, Mr. 


“not continue we 
tivity of the briefers: 


President, the Joint Chiefs of Staff don’t know what 
The President said that was | 


they’re talking about.” 
a shocking statement. Acheson replied that, if such - 


Secretary of State, and the | 


rent situation in Vietnam, - 


because he was finding it 


given him, to discover what _ 
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_ it was, then perhaps the President ought to be 
shocked. The President said he wanted yore S 
. Considered judgment; Acheson replied he could 
y give this only if he were free to make his own in- 
[^ quiry into the facts so that he would not be de- 
E. . pendent on "canned briefings” from the JCS, Ros- 
—. tow, and the CIA. The President agreed he should 
have the necessary resources for an independent 
_ study. 
| Acheson thereupon assembled a small group of 
knowledgeable people at the second and third lev- 

. els and worked with them over a two-week period, 

les holding meetings at his home where he cross-exam- 
.. . ined them at length. The group included Philip 
Habib of State, George Carver of CIA, and Major 
da General William DuPuy of the Joint Chiefs of 


\> 4 

FE Staff organization. On March 15, Acheson gave the 
v. President his findings, at a luncheon where the two 
E men were completely alone. Acheson told the Pres- 


ident he was being led down a garden path by the 
JCS, that what Westmoreland was attempting in 
Vietnam was simply not possible without the ap- 
plication of totally unlimited resources “and maybe 
five years." He characterized the President's recent 
3 speeches as quite unrealistic and believed by no 
| ong, either at home or abroad. He added the judg- 
~ ment that the country was no longer supporting 
: the war. This was tough, unvarnished advice in the 
k Acheson manner, though served with the customary 
| polish and elegance. The President obviously did 
not like it, but he greatly respected the purveyor. 





The intransigent President 


There was, however, no immediate break in the 
political weather, for the President was in a com- 
m. bative mood. On March 15, he received an eight- 





|. . page "eyes only" memorandum from Ambassador 
- . Goldberg at the United Nations, arguing for a 
r complete bombing halt in order to get negotiations 
~. started. The memorandum produced a volcanic re- 


sponse at the White House. At a meeting of the 
W X. inner group on Saturday, March 16—the day Rob- 
> ert Kennedy put himself into the race—the Presi- 
-dent referred to Goldberg’s initiative and then 
» said testily, "Let's get one thing clear. I am not 
going to stop the bombing. I have heard every 
argument on the subject, and I am not interested 
in further discussion. I have made up my mind. I'm 
not going to stop it." A chilled silence settled over 
the embattled advisers gathered in the Cabinet 
m “Room. 
| In the face of these unpalatable new pressures 
f and of unwanted but unignorable advice, Lyndon 
pi Johnson began to feel "crowded"; his immediate 
reaction was to lash out in a kind of emotional 
" tantrum. On March 17, he flew to the Midwest to 
x = deliver two thoroughly truculent speeches—to the 
E National Alliance of Businessmen and the National 
Farmers Union—in the drafting of which Rostow 
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and Justice Abe Fortas had a major hand. Pound i 
ing on the lectern, jabbing his finger at the audi- - 
ence, resorting frequently to extemporaneous addi- — . 
tions to his prepared text, he said: “Your President . E 
has come here to ask you people, and all the other - 
people of this nation, to join us in a total national - 
effort to win the war, to win the peace, and to com- 
i the job that must be done here at home, — 
. Make no mistake about it—I don’t want a 

man in here to go back thinking otherwise—we are | E- 
going to win.” Attacking the advocates of a different — 
ground strategy, he charged that "those of you * Me 
who think that you can save lives by moving the — 
battlefield in from the mountains to the cities where | E E 
the people live have another think coming."  — E ^ 

Back in Washington on March 19 to address the - me 
National Foreign Policy Conference at the State — 
Department, he introduced a definite note of E. 
chauvinism: ". . . danger and sacrifice built this - 
land, and today we are the Number One Nation. - = 
And we are going to stay the Number One Nation.” E 
He then misquoted Lincoln: “With firmness in the m ag 
right as God gives us the right [ste], let us strive on E 
to finish the work we are in.’ E 

I was, along with others, profoundly discouraged - b | 
by these outbursts, for they suggested that all our 
efforts, including especially Clifford’s courageous 
stand, were coming to nothing, that the President at = E. 
bay was stubbornly determined to steer the ship his — E 
own way, giving his critics—who by this time prob. | B. 
ably numbered a large majority of the American u 2 
people—the back of his hand, conspicuously failing — . 
to face the truth about the inadequacy of his pre- bc $ 
conceptions and his policy. He had also taken t ES 
invoking the spirit of the Alamo, which, as some- - 
one noted, seemed an unfortunate Freudian slip fr 
since everyone there had died. I telephoned Warnke, — 
who was briefly in Florida, and told him I thought | 3 
we had lost and that the time had come to resign. _ ae 
I was writing a letter of resignation. He was equally E 
discouraged, but closer than I to the day-to-day de=: 23 
velopments, and he said, "Clark hasn't given up - 
yet. I don't think we should until he does.” Clifford — 
was still counting on the innate mysteries of presi- A 
dential decision-making, and perhaps on the ulti- 
mate inscrutability of Lyndon Johnson. ES 
j^ 
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The persistent Defense Secretary - 


In the almost daily meetings on Vietnam at the — 
White House, Clifford continued to find himself ^. ; 
outnumbered “7 or 8 to 1" and "not getting very | 
far with the President." After the bellicose speeches — 
of March 18 and 19, he feared "the game was lost." — — 
Yet with characteristic persistence, he searched for a E z 
allies, talking to Dean Acheson, McGeorge eres s 
and Douglas Dillon, all of whom were members of — 
the informal “Senior Advisory Group on Vietnam,” hg 
a body of distinguished former diplomats, soldiers, 
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to the country in foreign policy or in military posts 
= of high responsibility. The group had counseled 
with the President once or twice a year since 1965. 
_ At the last meeting in November, 1967, all mem- 
. bers, except George Ball, had expressed support for 
E Paul Warnke the Administration’s policy 
as well as general satisfac- 
tion with the progress of 
the war (as presented to 
them by the official brief- 
ings). But now Acheson had 
given the President a far 
different view, and Clifford 
also perceived significant 
shifts in the positions of 
Bundy and Dillon. From 
these straws in the wind, he 
developed the suggestion 
that the President ought to 
have the benefit of the 
group’s post-Tet assessment 
| and advice before he de- 
= cided the issues now before him. The President 
. agreed that a new meeting should be held, and the 
dates of March 25 and 26 were scheduled. 
p XA By March 20, the President appeared to have 
AT .— passed through his first explosive reaction to the 
= — . mounting pressures and to have recovered a meas- 
. ure of calm. On that day he had Goldberg come 
. down from New York to discuss his bombing halt 
memorandum of March 15. The two men met alone, 
. Goldberg unaware of the President's earlier out- 
— burst. The President put forth a number of inter- 
= ested questions, and it was in general a harmo- 
nious session. Before they parted, he asked Gold- 
- berg to join the meeting of the Senior Advisory 
Group on March 25, and expressed the hope that 
the Ambassador would reiterate his views on that 
occasion. Two days later, on March 22, he an- 
 nounced that Westmoreland would be relieved of 
his command and come home to be Army Chief 
of Staff.* No successor was immediately named and 
no date fixed for the return. In light of his major 
decisions several days later, it seemed that by these 
. acts President Johnson was tentatively clearing 
. away the accumulated underbrush and preparing 
. the site for the construction of a possibly different 
policy. Neither act was conclusive or committed 
— him to substantive change. Those who knew him 
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* By interesting coincidence, a letter by Arthur Schlesinger 

-~ appeared in the Washington Post the same day. Scornful of the 
= Caliber of military generalship that had led to the ordeal of 
—— — the surrounded garrison at Khesanh, Schlesinger wrote: “Presi- 
E e dent Johnson likes to compare himself with Lincoln—'sad but 
E fy steady —but he lacks one prime Lincolnian quality: that is, 

$ as . the courage to fire generals when they have shown they do not 
_ know how to win wars. Lincoln ran through a long string of 
oo before he got to Grant. It is not likely that he would 
ha mporugered Westmoreland three months. . . . Let us not 
um crifi our brave men to the folly of generals and the obsti- 


2 


very well thought in retrospect that the process was — - 
largely subconscious, but it did seem that in a E 
mysterious way, peculiar to the U.S. presidency, 
something was stirring and changing. Clifford con- 
tinued to see hope in the mere fact that the debate — 
went on, that the President remained willing to 
hear him out rather than turning him off, “which — - 
he was perfectly capable of doing." 

On March 2$, the inner circle of advisers, plus - 
George Christian, the press secretary, and Harry ; 
McPherson, counsel to the President, met with 
Johnson to discuss a speech on Vietnam that he had - 
now decided to make. He had instructed McPher- | 
son in early February, just a few days after the onset 
of the Tet offensive, to prepare something appro- 
priate; by the first of March, McPherson had pro- 
ceeded through five drafts, progressively revising 
and refining his text on the basis of comments from 
various responsible officials in the interested depart- 
ments. 

The speech draft that the group addressed on 


P. 
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March 22 was essentially a tough and uncompromis- 3 
ing reiteration of Administration policy (McPher- - 
son later called it the “We Shall Overcome draft"). — . 
While it left open the question of troop reinforce- 
ments, it proposed a call-up of 50,000 Reserves, re- 


fused any consideration of a bombing halt without | 
clear reciprocity, and urged the surtax as recom- — 
mended by Fowler. It was patriotically hortatory, 
calling upon the nation to persevere in a difficult 
undertaking. él 
The draft was dismaying to Clifford, who later de- 
scribed it as "everything I hoped it would not be,” 
and he immediately urged that it be amended to in- 
clude some serious gesture toward peace. He argued — . 
for at least a partial bombing halt, as a means of  . 
starting a process of tacit, mutual de-escalation. 
This would not, he argued, violate the President's 
injunction against a total halt and would not jeop- 
ardize American troops in Northern I Corps. At the 
very least, it would improve the Administration's. 
public posture and thus extend the lease on public 
support for the war. The trouble with a partial | 
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halt, as everyone recognized, was that it almost cer- a 
tainly wouldn't meet Hanoi's minimal condition for 
talks. Vice President Humphrey, having in mind _ 
the impending Wisconsin primary on April 2, felt — 
that the bombing had to be fully stopped, if any — 


9 


political benefit were to be derived. Katzenbach and 
Harriman also supported a total bombing halt, but - 
somewhat later, around the end of April, because | 
they wanted to allow further time for the United 
States to regain its poise in Vietnam after the Tet 
onslaught. The meeting, which lasted nearly seven 
hours, ended with a lucid summary by Rusk. He  . 
said the consensus seemed to be that some U.S. M. 
move toward negotiations was desirable, but that i58 1 
this was necessarily qualified by the recognition that | de 
a mere curtailment or edis cessation is the par 1b- 
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They may give youa little party. 


Tell the world: 
The Gas-Trap does more than any ordinary 
filter. It reduces gases as well as"tar'and nicotine. 
This is important since only a fraction of ciga- 


rette smoke is "tar" and nicotine. About 905 is gas. 


Lark's patented Gas-Trap Filter actually 
reduces certain harsh gases nearly twice as effec- 





tively as any other filter on any other popular 
brand, bar none. 

You see, the Gas-Trap uses activated, fortified 
charcoal granules— one of the most effective filter 
materials known to modern science. 

Now tell your friends. po may say youre 


a jolly good fellow. King Size or new lOO. 
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— conference table. It was a familiar argument. A year 
D E iore, in the spring of 1967, McNamara and Mc- 
. Naughton* had proposed a similar plan to pull the 
. bombing down to the goth parallel, with the inten- 
tion of concentrating the attacks in the narrow 
"panhandle" through which 
the infiltration of men and 
supplies had to pass. In the 
summer of 1967, Rusk had 
also proposed a heavily 
qualified, partial halt to 
McNamara and Nitze. In 
both cases, the hope was 
that if Washington made 
the first de-escalatory move, 
Hanoi might match it, thus 
setting in motion a cautious 
step-by-step reduction in the 
level of violence. But the 
President had refused to ac- 
cept these proposals in 1967, 
—— in part because the JCS and the Senate hawks were 
3 adamantly opposed. 
. On the night of March 22, as he lay between wak- 
- ing and sleeping, McPherson, the able young coun- 
sel and speech writer, was visited by an idea. It in- 
= volved the establishment of some middle ground 
= between the broad desire to make a gesture toward 
peace and the fear of its rejection by Hanoi. The 
next morning, McPherson spelled it out in a short 
"memorandum for the President. What he proposed 
B was that the President should unconditionally stop 
— . the bombing north of the goth parallel and, simul- 
| taneously, offer to stop it entirely in exchange for 
E assurances that Hanoi would show restraint at the 
<- DMZ and would not attack Saigon and other major 
= cities. To McPherson's surprise, the President acted 
ic . very swiftly, sending the memorandum to Rusk the 
— same day, and thence to Saigon for consideration by 
. Ambassador Bunker with Rusk's implicit endorse- 
E ment. Bunker responded without great enthusiasm, 
but to the effect that he could live with it. 


Harry McPherson 
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... middle ground... 
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E E The senior advisers meet 


bes 
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ia = The Senior Advisory Group on Vietnam met in 


om the White House on March 25 and 26. Those pres- 
— - ent were Dean Acheson, Secretary of State under 
— President Truman; George Ball, Undersecretary of 
3 . State in the Kennedy-Johnson period; McGeorge 
Bundy, Special Assistant to Presidents Kennedy and 

. Johnson; Douglas Dillon, Ambassador to France 
-. under President Eisenhower and Secretary of the 
= Treasury under President Kennedy; Cyrus Vance, 
— A Deputy Secretary of Defense under McNamara and 
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p. * John T. McNaughton, then Assistant Secretary of Defense 
D. — for International Security Affairs. Nominated to be Secretary 

| of the Navy, he was tragically killed together with his wife and 
E * nga son in a commercial airplane accident on July 19, 1967. 
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a diplomatic troubleshooter for President Johnson; 
Arthur Dean, chief Korean War negotiator; John J. 
McCloy, High Commissioner to West Germany 
under President Truman and Assistant Secretary of 
War during World War II; General Omar Bradley, 
World War II Commander and the first JCS Chair- 
man; General Matthew Ridgway, Korean War 
Commander and later NATO Commander; Gen- 
eral Maxwell Taylor, JCS Chairman under Presi- 
dent Kennedy and later Ambassador to Saigon; 
Robert Murphy, a senior career ambassador of the 
Truman-Eisenhower period; Henry Cabot Lodge, 
former U.S. Senator and twice Ambassador to Sai- 
gon; Abe Fortas, a sitting Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court and a personal adviser to President 
Johnson; and Arthur Goldberg, Ambassador to the 
United Nations and a former Secretary of Labor 
and Supreme Court Justice. 

They assembled in the afternoon to read a num- 
ber of background papers, and then went on to 
dinner with the principal Cabinet officers plus 
Rostow, Harriman, and William Bundy, whom 
they questioned at length. After dinner, the entire 
group heard briefings from Habib of the State De- 
partment, Carver of the CIA, and Major General 
DuPuy. The discussion continued late into the eve- 
ning and resumed at a session the next morning 
preparatory to luncheon with the President. It was 
apparent at an early stage that the unanimity of 
October had evaporated and that a majority were 
now deeply troubled. Some were secking a means of 
cutting back the war enough to make it politically 
and economically endurable for an indefinite per- 
iod; others felt that disengagement was now the 
only answer. There was, as one member recalls it, 
a pervasive awareness that the enterprise in Viet- 
nam stood at an historic turning point, that this 
was a period of the most earnest soul-searching. A 
small minority—Taylor, Fortas, and Murphy—stayed 
hard-nosed, defending the strategy of attrition as 
viable, proposing heavier bombing, advocating no 
shift in the tactics of search-and-destroy. But Ache- 
son, McGeorge Bundy, Dillon, Vance, Goldberg, 
Ball, and General Ridgway were strong for change. 
McCloy, Lodge, Dean, and General Bradley were 
somewhere in the middle, troubled and in doubt, 
but less ready to declare for a dramatic shift in 
policy. 

At luncheon with the President, McGeorge 
Bundy performed the role of rapporteur, sum- 
marizing with appropriate shadings what he felt 
to be the general view in the wake of the previous 
evening’s briefings and discussion, and of the fur- 
ther debate just before lunch. The consensus, as 
Bundy described it, was that present policy had 
reached an impasse, could not achieve its objective 
without the application of virtually unlimited re- 
sources, was no longer being supported by a major- 
ity of the American people, and therefore required 
significant change. Bradley, Murphy, and Fortas 






objected that Bundy’s summary did not accurately 
reflect the views of the full group. Acheson, who 
was seated beside the President, interjected to say 
that Bundy’s summary clearly reflected his view and 
. that he thought it also represented the great ma- 
jority of those present. He repeated his conviction 
that military victory in Vietnam was impossible 
under conditions consistent with U.S. interests, and 
that the fundamental U.S. purpose should be to get 
out rather than further in. He said that insistence 
on a military solution had dragged the President 
and the country into a morass which could only 
get worse unless the goals and the strategy of the 
war were both changed. 

General Wheeler, who had not attended the pre- 

vious evening’s briefings, stated that if the group's 
views were derived from those briefings, then he 
would have to say that the briefers must have been 
men who didn’t know the true situation. Moreover, 
he insisted that Acheson was incorrect in describing 
U.S. policy as bent upon a military solution. West- 
moreland and the JCS, he said, clearly understood 
that “a classic military victory” was not possible in 
the special circumstances presented by Vietnam. 
Acheson replied that it was disingenuous to argue 
about semantics; if the employment of a half mil- 
lion men to eradicate every Viet Cong and drive 
the North Vietnamese Army out of the South was 
not an effort aimed at a military solution, then 
words had lost their meaning. Murphy backed the 
superiority of military advice in wartime and ob- 
jected to the interposition of civilian judgments. 
Fortas continued to play the curious role he had 
assumed on other occasions in the running debate 
on Vietnam—as spokesman for those private 
thoughts of Lyndon Johnson that the President did 
not wish to express directly. 

At the end of a rough, gloves-off session during 
which the President queried each man as to his 
personal view, Lyndon Johnson was left in no 
doubt that a large majority felt the present policy 
was at a dead end, and that the U.S. strategic 
interest required basic change. The group did not 
attempt to spell out the specific elements of a new 
policy, but the unmistakable thrust of their think- 
ing was toward de-escalation, negotiations, and dis- 
engagement. 

The President was visibly shocked by the magni- 
tude of the defection, and perhaps even more by 
the fact that some, like McGeorge Bundy and 
Vance, were now associating themselves with it. 
Bundy had been a major architect of intervention 
in 1965; Vance had been McNamara’s able right 
hand at the Pentagon and more recently a dis- 
tinguished diplomatic troubleshooter in Greece, 
Turkey, Korea, and Detroit. Acheson, whose high 
ability and measured toughness he probably ad- 
_ mired most, had previously expressed the same 

_ view in the strongest terms. Nevertheless, the Presi- 
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plainable shift of sentiment, if judged in terms 
the information that formed the basis of his o W M 
assessment. The next day he demanded to see the 
men who had briefed the Senior Advisory Group. - 
Carver and DuPuy dutifully presented themselves 'es, 
but Habib was out of town making a spec a | 
two men repeated for the President the ess ls 
of their earlier briefing. He asked, “What d d you 
tell them that you didn't tell me?" They replied 
there were were no discrepancies. The Presi den 
was insistent: “You must have given them a dif 
ferent briefing; you aren’t telling me what you told 
them because what you're telling me couldn't ae č 
count for the inferences they drew.” It was- a tense e 
moment, but there was no immediate explan ation. m 
In retrospect, it was my impression that | thek 
President’s sense of incongruity reflected the exten 
to which he had become the victim of (1) Rosto w 
"selective briefings"—the time-honored technique 
underlining, within a mass of material, those 
ticular elements that one wishes to draw to the 
special attention of a busy chief-and (2) the he x 
mate of cozy, implicit agreement on fundamer tals — 
which had so long characterized discussions w ee 
the inner circle on Vietnam, where never was h | 
a disparaging word. In addition, it was evidenti hat 
the members of the Senior Advisory Group brought . 
to the meeting a wider, better balanced view rof 
America's world role, a more direct exposure. to ji zx 
swift-running currents of public opinion after ` Te 
and of course a less fixed commitment to one p = 
It was also true that Habib, the briefer who > : 
unavailable for the President's interrogation, ] 
probably provided a more candid, pessimistic as 
sessment of the post-Tet situation in Vietnam t d AT 
the other two men. Yet it was my impression t it 
this latter distinction was not decisive. What cou unt- 
ed was the breadth and depth of relevant experi 
ence that the Senior Advisers brought with : h 
Hearing the bleak facts from the briefers, whether 
tinged with optimism or pessimism, they reach ed 
" * 


their own conclusions. SUE 
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Two days later, on March 28, Clifford me 
Rusk’s office, together with Rostow, William Bund 
and McPherson. He was unaccompanied by anyone 
from the Pentagon. The announced purpose of the - 
meeting was to "polish the draft" of the spec | 
the President was now scheduled to make just — 
three days later. Prepared by McPherson, the ¢ dra ES 
presumably reflected the long discussion of arch 
22. Because of the uncertainty of the Presiden t's 
position, however, it did not take account of 
proposed two-step bombing halt put forwar š 
McPherson on March 23 and implicitly accep 
Rusk and Bunker. For similar reasons, _ 
owing to the pressures of time, it ddi not re re eflect $ e E 








still essentially a defiant, bellicose speech written to 
be delivered between clenched teeth. It made a 
pro forma plea for negotiations, but said nothing 
whatever about a bombing halt, which was of 
course the prerequisite for talks. Significantly, it 
proposed a troop increase of only 15,000 men, 
which was of course a far cry from the original re- 
quest; this appeared to reflect a second meeting 
between Wheeler and Westmoreland in the Philip- 
pines on March 24. Presumably, Wheeler had on 
that occasion conveyed to the Field Commander 
_a far different assessment of the operative realities 


`. in Washington than he had provided on his trip 


to Saigon in February. 

After reading the draft, Clifford said, “The Presi- 
dent cannot give that speech! It would be a disas- 
ter! What seems not to be understood is that major 
elements of the national 
constituency—the business 
community, the press, the 
churches, the professional 
groups, college presidents, 
students, and most of the in- 


Dean Acheson 


vertently reviewed not only the speech draft but 
the whole of Vietnam policy. Moreover, Rusk had 
agreed that McPherson should prepare an alterna- 
tive draft, in order that the President might have 
two speeches to consider and thus the benefit of a 
clear-cut choice. Rusk did not object to giving the 
President a choice. Clifford thought Rostow re- 
frained from making a fuss because he considered 
the President had already made up his mind not to 
stop the bombing—which was now the central point 
at issue. 

The occasion had a major impact on McPherson, 
who was deeply impressed by Clifford's "brilliant 
and utterly courageous performance" and who from 
that point forward became not merely a semicovert 
dove, but an aroused and powerful ally. Working 
all through that night, McPherson wrote the first 
draft of the "peace speech," containing an uncon- 
ditional bombing cutoff at the goth parallel and a 
promise of total cessation if Hanoi provided assur- 
ances that it would respect the DMZ and refrain 
from attacking the cities. He sent this draft to the 
President early on Friday, March 20, with a note 
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s tellectual community—have saying that it seemed to reflect the views of "your 

ES turned against this war. leading advisers.” Later in the day, the President 
Be. What the President needs is telephoned to ask about a passage “on page 3.” 
E not a war speech, but a McPherson had to compare the two texts in his 
Xe peace speech.” This open- ^ own office before he discovered to his relief that the 
Eu ing comment seemed to President was now working from the alternative 
eR... place his main argument on draft, the peace speech. From then until the late 
E. the grounds of domestic afternoon of Sunday, March $91, the President 
xd | ! considerations, but in the worked with McPherson, Clifford, and a number of 
E “quite unrealistic.. 22 Course of a comprehensive ^ others to polish the new speech. 


E presentation he dealt fully 
with the military situation in Vietnam and else- 
where in the world. For the first hour or so, Clif- 
ford still appeared to be alone, meeting only silent 


The President decides 


At nine o'clock on Sunday evening, speaking 
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patience from Rusk and Rostow, and with Bundy 
and McPherson "not taking substantive positions, 
but simply sitting in as aides." But significantly, 
Rusk did not attempt to cut him off, as he might 
have, with the comment, “I know your views, but 
let’s get on with the reading.” As he talked on, 
Clifford began to feel he was making progress with 
Rusk, who was “troubled and sincerely anxious to 
find some way to the negotiating table.” The Clif- 
ford manner is deliberate, sonorous, eloquent, and 
quite uninterruptible. It gathers momentum as it 
proceeds, and soon achieves a certain mesmerizing 
effect; the perfection of the grammar is uncanny. 
During the course of several hours, speaking slowly, 
his fingertips pressed together, and glancing occa- 
sionally at an envelope on which he had scribbled a 
series of points, Clifford mustered every available 
argument in the powerful arsenal of reasons why it 
was not in the United States’s interest to go on pour- 
ing military resources into South Vietnam; he drew 
. heavily on the earlier analyses provided by Nitze, 
= Warnke, Goulding, and myself. When the meeting 


3 finally broke up at 5 P.M., the group had inad- 


Ano 


from his office in the White House, the President 
said "Good evening, my fellow Americans. Tonight 
I want to talk to you of peace in Vietnam and 
Southeast Asia." He reviewed his Administration's 
efforts "to find a basis for peace talks," especially 
the San Antonio formula of the preceding Sep- 
tember, and asserted that there was "no need to 
delay the talks that could bring an end to this long 
and this bloody war." He then moved to the prin- 
cipal conclusion of the reappraisal and the pivotal 
element of the new approach to Hanoi. He said 
“So, tonight . . . I am taking the first step to de- 
escalate the conflict. We are reducing—substantially 
reducing—the presént level of hostilities . . . unilat- 
erally and at once." We were stopping the bombing, 
he said, in areas inhabited by "almost 9o percent" of 
North Vietnam's population. “I call upon President 
Ho Chi Minh to respond positively, and favorably, 
to this new step toward peace." 

He referred to the emergency deployment in 
mid-February of 10,500 Marine and airborne troops, 
and argued that to enable these forces to reach 
maximum combat effectiveness “we should prepare 
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is about as big a goof as... 


...calling for a check at the Captain’s table. 

No savvy traveler would do such a thing. Nor would 
he risk the embarrassment and frustration of trying to 
use personal checks and letters of credit. Not to men- 
tion the danger of losing cash. 

No problem with American Express Travelers 
Cheques.You can spend these Travelers Cheques every- 
where—at hotels, motels, restaurants, nightclubs, shops, 
airports, railroads, gas stations—even at places far off 
the beaten track. (Try doing that with a lesser-known 
travelers cheque.) 

American Express Travelers Cheques are famous as 
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The Rescue Money. If your Cheques get lost or stole 
you go to the local American Express office or repre 
sentative. (They’re all over the world.) Get your m p s- 
ing Cheques replaced. And your trip is rescued. 
American Express rescues more trips abroad wi “a 







$20, $50, $100 ina $500 denominations. = : 
So don't travel abroad—or in the U.S.A. —without 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 
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ES to send—during the next five months—support 
troops totaling approximately 13,500 men.” 


à A Turning to “an estimate of the chances for 
~ peace," the President said, “As Hanoi considers its 
D . course, it should be in no doubt of our intentions 
E .... We have no intention of widening this war. 
— But the United States will never accept a fake solu- 
n | tion to this long and arduous struggle and call it 
ER. E peace. . . . Peace will come because Asians were 
d willing to ) work for it—and to sacrifice for it—and 
E die by the thousands for it. But let it never be 
; — forgotten: Peace will come also because America 
lent her sons to help secure it.’ 
a . Finally, and somewhat surreptitiously, he came 
Eu pto his surprise withdrawal from the presiden- 
E tial race. Asserting that 
the country's ‘‘ultimate 
strength" lies in "the unity 
of our people," he acknowl- 
edged that “there is division 
in the American house now. 
There is divisiveness among 
us all tonight. And holding 
the trust that is mine, as 
President of all the people, 
I cannot disregard the peril 
to the progress of the Amer- 
ican people and the hope 
and prospect of peace for 
all people. . . . With Amer- 
ica's sons in the fields far- 
: away, with America's future 
(o under challenge right here at home . . . I do not 
- believe that I should devote an hour or a day of my 
CM time to any personal partisan causes. . Accord- 
E ingly, I I shall not seek, and I will not accept, the 
— nomination of my party for another term as your 
E - President.” 
E Clifford and his wife, Marney, had been invited 
to the family quarters on the second floor of the 
d — White House for a drink, half an hour before the 
i E President's address, Without a word, the President 
E. E. motioned him into a bedroom and handed him the 
— last two paragraphs. A few minutes later, as Clifford 
OR disclosed the President's secret to his own wife and 
are E to Rostow's wife, Elspeth, a photographer snapped 
E. a picture. “The ladies look," Clifford said later, “aš 
though they had just been hit by a wet towel.” 
At home in McLean, Virginia, I was unaware as 
to how the battle of the "war" and "peace" drafts 
"bad finally been decided, but expecting the worst, 
er L I worked at polishing a letter of resignation for 
. Submission the following morning. Immediately 
; » after the President's address, the electricity failed 
= throughout the house. I found a cold bottle of 
_ champagne in the cellar and for the next hour sat 
— en the bedroom floor with my wife, sipping thought- 









“The right decision” 
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5 a tally by the light of a single candle. 
E — [n retrospect, the most important effect of the 


March 31 decisions was to put a ceiling on | the 
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resources the United States was henceforward will- 
ing to allocate to Vietnam. They applied the brakes 
to the war, finally bringing to a halt the open- 
ended escalation which had been rising with gather- 
ing momentum and heedlessness since 1965. They 
met the primary need expressed by the Fourteen 
Asian Scholars—that is, to show “a capacity for in- 
novation of a de- *escalatory nature, indicating there 
is no inevitable progression upwards in the scope 
of the conflict." In addition, the decisions began, at 
least in principle, the shift of ultimate responsibil- 
ity to the GVN and ARVN; they implied a re- 
pudiation of military victory as a valid goal and of 
search-and-destroy as a valid strategy. When public 
opinion quickly endorsed both the decisions and 
their implications, there was born a new policy of 
finite means which became in fundamental respects 
irreversible. 

How did the President come to these decisions? 
No one can be sure. He seems finally to have 
grasped the seismic shift in public opinion and 
the absolute political imperative of yielding to it, 
at least temporarily. This shift was borne in upon 
him by the New Hampshire primary, Robert Ken- 
nedy's entrance into the presidential race, the solid 
congressional opposition to mobilizing larger re- 
serves, and the almost unanimous hostility of the 
press. The intractable nature of the new environ- 
ment was made personal for him by the sharply 
changed outlook of Acheson, McGeorge Bundy, 
Vance, and Dillon. Without question, Clifford 
played a pre-eminent—I believe the decisive—role. 
He was the single most powerful and effective cata- 
lyst of change, bringing each day to the stale air of 
the inner circle a fresh perception of the national 
interest, unfettered by connection with the fateful 
decisions of 1965. He rallied and gave authoritative 
voice to the informed and restless opposition within 
the government, pressing the case for change with 
intellectual daring, high moral courage, inspired 
ingenuity, and sheer stubborn persistence. It was 
one of the great individual performances in recent 
American history, and achieved in the remarkably 
taut time span of thirty days. Moreover, it retained 
its luster and its central effectiveness amid all the 
backsliding and ambiguity of the Administration's 
final ten months in office. If, as later events showed, 
these prodigious efforts did not really change Presi- 
dent Johnson's mind about the Vietnam War, at 
least they compelled him to decide—in favor of 
reason, restraint, and a new approach. And such 
decisions by the incumbent of perhaps the most 
powerful office on earth created a new situation 
that virtually precluded a return to the old. 

Clifford's own view of the March 31 decisions 
was both modest and mystical: 


Presidents have difficult decisions to make and go 
about making them in mysterious ways. I know only 
that this decision, when finally made, was the right 
one. 
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abit creeps into being unnoticed at first, 
like plantain in a vast carpet of slender 
green blades. Where it came from you are 
not quite sure, but there it is, established, hard to 


uproot. So it was with my stops in Spinazzola. In 


Southern Italy, even in the fifties of this century, 
the wise traveler did not expect to pick up a meal 
in a wayside trattoria. A trip was carefully planned 
to end at dusk in a town of sufficient size to offer 
a pseudo-decent hotel and dinner; the twelve hours 
between breakfast and steaming spaghetti were a 
dreary procession of cups of acid coffee, smeary 
glasses of whatever bottled drink was available, 


= and packaged cookies. The first time I went to 
Spinazzola instead of taking the cutoff around 


town, I must have been in search of one of those 
delicacies. After the furnace of the Puglian plain, 
I was always thirsty. 

The street was a corridor bisected at regular in- 
tervals by other corridors lined with two-story 
boxes of spotted yellow plaster. At each intersec- 
tion doors and skimpy iron balcony railings in 


. close-order ranks paraded off to the four points of 
_ the compass. A gusty wind sent trickles from public 
_ water taps cavorting in midair and sucked up gritty 


yellow dust just to spew it back down the streets in 


. pirouetting corkscrews. There was no one in sight. 
Blue and white highway signs creaked and then 


wavered EU ER E about the exact 
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of Government. Solid yellow buildings of | 
grandeur were neatly arranged around the ot th 
three sides of the square and along their fa 
ran a series of knee-high stone ledges which w 
crowded with the curled bodies of sleeping men. 
No other living thing was in sight, but there 1 eres 
four caffes, their doors veiled by tinkling al d 
chains that were supposed to keep out flies. lc. 
I am selective about caffés. In the sultry | »lo om 
of the first two I distinguished the eternal card 
games, the swarms of flies, and the old type of 
coffee machines with so many knobs, coils, spou ts, 3 
and spiggots that they looked like chromium ` | 
motives without wheels. The card games and | "m 
flies would be a basic part of the decor anywl ere 
but I wanted to avoid the old machines and th heir 
turgid brown liquids, a noxious distillation of cof- 
fee dregs and corroding metal. The third bar, along. 
with the card game and flies, had a new mac hin > 
which was tended by a young red-faced peas: 
woman with gleaming black hair and gold « > 
rings. Her presence would ease my arrival; we. 
could cling to each other for respectability, a E 
were, in this private domain of the male. While - 
she made my coffee, she asked where I was going, 
if I had ever been there before, and if I tra’ y ‘veled 
much. In ten minutes she knew the son ona 
life, and as though to offer an exchange, she 
over the bar and said in a quiet voice oe vas 
quite a whisper, 
“Wou ld you like to use the—’ 
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M .. Next door—at the doctor's house. My sister works 
— there, and he's out now. It’s all right, if you want 
—— to—” I nodded. It was worth trying. I could always 
im make abject apologies to the doctor should we 
— meet. She wiped her hands on her stained blue 
coverall, took my arm and led me out onto the 
- sidewalk, into the next doorway, and pointed to a 


| 


n: 


E door split in two. "Just pull,” she said. 
—- —  ] did. Half the door snapped open, and then, as 
E soon as I had sidled through, snapped shut again. 
— I was in an up-ended coffin, an immaculately white- 
4 . washed coffin equipped with a miniature toilet 
a — bowl and a triangular corner basin. Even the floor 
B istened from recent scrubbing and what was more 
E Be iexpected in the Southern Italy of the fifties, 
-— there was no gagging miasma. Neat squares of 


“purpose absorbents. 

g E "Which is your car?" my hostess asked when I 
4 _ joined her on the sidewalk. I pointed to it. “Bella! 
E. Veramente bella!” She nodded like an expert 
| whose opinion has just been confirmed. "It must 


I be nice to travel. Went to Foggia once. The bus 
pi E made me sick, but I wouldn't be sick in a car like 
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that." 
. The PUMA" was too wistful; I phanged the subject, 


E in the piazza. She turned to look at them and 
= shrugged. “Nowhere else to go. Ashamed to go 
home. They didn't get hired at the market this 
— morning.” 
[- XE "What market?" 
~~ “You know, the labor market where the padroni 
= pick their crews for the day. These are the left- 
mese overs. They stay there until dusk and then go 
2a . home. They'll try again tomorrow." It was an every- 
^m E day fact of life, one of no interest to her, which the 
— traditional laws of courtesy to strangers obliged her 
to explain. She paused, apparently weighing her 
— words against her duty on some imaginary scale; 
it did not balance yet. "My brother-in-law, Pas- 
quale Giampaolo, is over there. Got a head like 
stone, he has.” She sighed. "When will you be 
{i back? Stop again—it's nice to talk to people who 
travel. I'm always here. Just ask for Lucetta 'u 
. barista. Everyone knows me.’ 
aa I tried not to smile at the name—Lucetta the 
COM _ barmaid. Her unfeminine profession had given her 
a nickname. I offered my hand. Lucetta took it 
3 P and after a moment's hesitation leaned over and 
— -. kissed me on both cheeks. “Buon viaggio!" 















nd so a habit began. I always stopped at 
Spinazzola for coffee, a chat, and a brief 
visit to the immaculate little lavatory. 
E Now. suddenly, in every town in Puglia I saw men 
E in piazzas, some on the ground in the 

_ sleepin 1 E days a up against a church facade, 
; We T : à away. I watched them Setup 
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and stretch lazily like dogs, shaking their heads, 
limbering their legs and then with the dog’s same 
meticulous concern rearranging themselves for an- 
other nap. They had always been there; my mind 
simply had not interpreted what my eyes saw. 
Every morning at dawn they waited in the piazza 
for the padroni and their overseers to come, to 
walk by looking them over. Sometimes the men 
heard themselves discussed as though they were 
dead fish on a counter. No, he's too fat to work. 
One next to him looks stringy enough. Skip the 
third one down; he fights about quitting time. 
When the padrone had finished his inspection, he 
would walk up to a man who would serve as bait 
and ask, “What’s your price for a day's work?" The 
man would mumble a figure. The friend next to 
him would say, "I'll do it for 100 lire less," and 
the bargaining would start. Sometimes it went on 
until the price of a days work was cut in half; 
then the landowner took his pick of the men and 
herded them off to the fields. Those left behind 
knew when there was no more hope. They could 
tick the owners off on their fingers: A took a squad 
for ten days; B took eight this morning; C, four 
for three days; D, twenty for today—and so on until 
there were no more. ‘The slack-shouldered rejects 
turned up their jacket collars and slouched off to 
the nearest wall for a nap. As the sun rose they 
would turn away from the light until their faces 
ground into the walls, but they did not go home. 

The town men—clerks, lawyers, doctors, and 
teachers—who ambled through their morning 
schedules of office-bar-barber-office-bar, ignored the 
lumps that littered the public square as they would 
have ignored slumbering drunks. When they stood 
talking, they turned their backs on them. Unsight- 
ly! "A disgrace to our fair cittadella" as they ob- 
served in the local paper at least once each summer, 
deploring man's lack of dignity, but not the system 
that forced him to sell his flesh for a starvation 
wage and that only if he were one of the lucky 
ones. 

After a number of stops in Spinazzola, though 
I never saw their faces, I imagined I could tell 
which men were missing from the benches. The 
gray striped pants patched in the seat were gone; 
the blue and red checked shirt; the straw hat. On 
my next trip those men and more would be back, 
rolled up like hibernating marmots, dreaming their 
bitter dreams of a world they hoped would disap- 
pear before they were forced to join it once more 
and give battle. I always wondered if their wives 
came to peek at the piazza, just to see if their 
husbands were gone and so have an idea of whether 
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"PASQUALE 


by Ann Cornelisen 


abit creeps into being unnoticed at first, 
like plantain in a vast carpet of slender 
green blades. Where it came from you are 
not quite sure, but there it is, established, hard to 


—— uproot, So it was with my stops in Spinazzola. In 


Southern Italy, even in the fifties of this century, 
the wise traveler did not expect to pick up a meal 
in a wayside trattoria. A trip was carefully planned 
to end at dusk in a town of sufficient size to offer 
a pseudo-decent hotel and dinner; the twelve hours 
between breakfast and steaming spaghetti were a 
dreary procession of cups of acid coffee, smeary 


= glasses of whatever bottled drink was available, 


and packaged cookies. The first time I went to 


Spinazzola instead of taking the cutoff around 


E town, I must have been in search of one of those 
delicacies. After the furnace of the Puglian plain, 
I was always thirsty. 


The street was a corridor bisected at regular in- 


ee E tervals by other corridors lined with two-story 
.— . boxes of spotted yellow plaster. At each intersec- 
~ tion doors and skimpy iron balcony railings in 


close-order ranks paraded off to the four points of 
the compass. A gusty wind sent trickles from public 


Ko water taps cavorting in midair and sucked up gritty 


. yellow dust just to spew it back down the streets in 
-. pirouetting corkscrews. There was no one in sight. 


Blue and white highway signs creaked and then 


= wavered ambiguously, undecided about the exact 
. direction to Foggia or Bari. The street opened out 


of Government. Solid yellow bulding of | 
grandeur were neatly arranged around t 

three sides of the square and along their J 
ran a series of knee-high stone ledges which ie e 
crowded with the curled bodies of sleeping en 
No other living thing was in sight, but there w ere 
four caffés, their doors veiled by tinkling alu minu: 
chains that were supposed to keep out flies. - 


- 
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I am selective about caffés. In the sultry § dis n 
of the first two I distinguished the etern: in B: care 
games, the swarms of flies, and the old t æ of. 
coffee machines with so many knobs, coii on s 
and spiggots that they looked like chromium 1 | 
motives without wheels. The card games ; and t ie 
flies would be a basic part of the decor any vere, 
but I wanted to avoid the old machines and t che 2r 
turgid brown liquids, a noxious distillation of cof- 
fee dregs and corroding metal. The third bar, : along 
with the card game and flies, had a new ma ch ine 
which was tended by a young red-faced p Sa 
woman with gleaming black hair and gold m ea 
rings. Her presence would ease my arrival; we | 
could cling to each other for respectability, a 3 
were, in this private domain of the male. 
she made my coffee, she asked where I was g goi 
if I had ever been there before, and if. It 
much. In ten minutes she knew the stor 
life, and as though to offer an cxchanp e ssi le 
over the bar and said in a quiet voice 1 
quite a whisper, 
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x — Next door—at the doctor's house. My sister works 
phe. and he's out now. It's all right, if you want 
A " I nodded. It was worth trying. I could always 
E "make abject apologies to the doctor should we 
- meet. She wiped her hands on her stained blue 
— Coverall, took my arm and led me out onto the 
E - sidewalk, into the next doorway, and pointed to a 
E split in two. "Just pull,” she said. 

7. I did. Half the door snapped open, and then, as 
E = soon as I had sidled through, snapped shut again. 
3 — I was in an up-ended coffin, an immaculately white- 
E = washed cofin equipped with a miniature toilet 
B — bowl and a triangular corner basin. Even the floor 
pr _ glistened from recent scrubbing and what was more 


S = unexpected in the Southern "Italy of the fifties, 
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| . there was no gagging miasma. Neat squares of 
ane .— newspaper dangling from a wire spike were all- 
= purpose absorbents. 

"M » . “Which is your car?" my hostess asked when I 
= joined her on the sidewalk. I pointed to it. “Bella! 


Veramente bella!” She nodded like an expert 
E whose opinion has just been confirmed. "It must 
— be nice to travel. Went to Foggia once. The bus 
E made me sick, but I wouldn’t be sick in a car like 
that.” 
A The hint was too wistful; I changed the subject, 
p. asking why so many men were asleep on the ledges 
E E: in the piazza. She turned to look at them and 
- shrugged. "Nowhere else to go. Ashamed to go 
E home. They didn't get hired at the market this 
M morning." 
2 “What market?" 
"You know, the labor market where the padroni 
E pick their crews for the day. These are the left- 
E overs. They stay there until dusk and then go 
= home. They'll try again tomorrow." It was an every- 
E day fact of life, one “of no interest to her, which the 
T E aditional laws of courtesy to strangers obliged her 
to explain. She paused, apparently weighing her 
= words against her duty on some imaginary scale; 
3 it did not balance yet. "My brother-in-law, Pas- 
. quale Giampaolo, is over there. Got a head like 
stone, he has." She sighed. "When will you be 
= back? Stop again—it's nice to talk to people who 
E — travel I'm always here. Just ask for Lucetta 'u 
— barista. Everyone knows me." 
E I tried not to smile at the name—Lucetta the 
E: m barmaid. Her unfeminine profession had given her 
E E .a nickname. I offered my hand. Lucetta took it 
| pond after a moment’s hesitation leaned over and 
kissed me on both cheeks. “Buon viaggio!" 
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nd so a habit began. I always stopped at 
Spinazzola for coffee, a chat, and a brief 
A X visit to the immaculate little lavatory. 
E Now, suddenly, in every town in Puglia I saw men 
ais - sleeping in piazzas, some on the ground in the 
_ shade, some propped up against a church facade, 
in (o Seeping aiei days oxi I watched them Eq up 
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and stretch lazily like dogs, shaking their heads, 
limbering their legs and then with the dog's same 
meticulous concern rearranging themselves for an- 
other nap. They had always been there; my mind 
simply had not interpreted what my eyes saw. 
Every morning at dawn they waited in the piazza 
for the padroni and their overseers to come, to 
walk by looking them over. Sometimes the men 
heard themselves discussed as though they were 
dead fish on a counter. No, he's too fat to work. 
One next to him looks stringy enough. Skip the 
third one down; he fights about quitting time. 
When the padrone had finished his inspection, he 
would walk up to a man who would serve as bait 
and ask, "What's your price for a day's work?" The 
man would mumble a figure. The friend next to 
him would say, “I'll do it for 100 lire less," and 
the bargaining would start. Sometimes it went on 
until the price of a day's work was cut in half; 
then the landowner took his pick of the men and 
herded them off to the fields. Those left behind 
knew when there was no more hope. They could 
tick the owners off on their fingers: A took a squad 
for ten days; B took eight this morning; C, four 
for three days; D, twenty for today—and so on until 
there were no more. The slack-shouldered rejects 
turned up their jacket collars and slouched off to Ls 
the nearest wall for a nap. As the sun rose they 
would turn away from the light until their faces xe 
ground into the walls, but they did not go home. 

The town men—clerks, lawyers, doctors, and a 
teachers—who ambled through their morning 
schedules of office-bar-barber-office-bar, ignored the 
lumps that littered the public square as they would 
have ignored slumbering drunks. When they stood 
talking, they turned their backs on them. Unsight- 
ly! “A disgrace to our fair cittadella” as they ob- 
served in the local paper at least once each summer, 
deploring man’s lack of dignity, but not the system 
that forced him to sell his flesh for a starvation | 
wage and that only if he were one of the lucky b 
ones. 

After a number of stops in Spinazzola, though — s 
I never saw their faces, I imagined I could tell = 
which men were missing from the benches. The E 
gray striped pants patched in the seat were gone; | 
the blue and red checked shirt; the straw hat. On 
my next trip those men and more would be back, 
rolled up like hibernating marmots, dreaming their 
bitter dreams of a world they hoped would disap- 
pear before they were forced to join it once moré 
and give battle. I always wondered if their wives 
came to peek at the piazza, just to see if their d. 
husbands were gone and so have an idea of whether 
Ann Cornelisen is the author of Torregreca: Life, - 
Death, Miracles, which was published last fed 
spring by Atlantic-Little, Brown. This e 
new story comes out of her experiences in another - d 
fictional town south of Naples, T kae | 
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to plan on supper or another evening of bread 
and olive oil. 

For all my fancies I did slowly learn more about 
Spinazzola. The accommodating doctor of the lava- 
tory was the brother of the bar owner, Don Cosimo, 
who sat at a corner table wreathed in his own cig- 
arette smoke, playing cards with his friends. He 
was a plump, balding little man in a rumpled white 
shirt, and though he always looked half asleep, he 
missed nothing that happened within the confines 
of that dark cavern. He heard every conversation, 
eyed every new arrival, gauging their claim to a 
chair or a place in one of the marathon games. 
He distinguished me with the extra courtesy of a 
half-sitting, half-standing bow that threatened to 
upset his card table, and he always signaled Lucetta 
to take me next door to his brother’s lavatory. 

Lucetta longed to hear the details of my trips. 
Had I ever been to Milan? To Germany? No. She 
was disappointed. Her brother was going to Ger- 
many to look for work. I asked about the crops. 
She shrugged and flipped her hand palm up, then 
palm down. So-so. Her brother-in-law, what was 
his name? Pasquale Giampaolo. She nodded toward 
the piazza. "He's out there, asleep like always. 
Keeps talking about a union, sort of a cooperative, 
I guess. In the meantime he sleeps there every 
day.” She tightened her lips and stuck her chin up 
and out in the silent gesture of disdain. I asked 
about her husband, if he had work. "Domenico? 
He always has work with the same padrone. Works 
hard and minds his own business—that's the way 
to get along here. And that's what that stone-head 
Pasquale doesn't understand." 

These men I never knew became, somehow, 
friends that I asked about each time I stopped for 
coffee. Lucetta’s husband had a fever. "Not ty- 
phoid," she said. Pasquale Giampaolo? "He's still 
there and still talking about his cooperative. Wants 
them all to agree on what a day's wage is and stick 
to it. He says the padroni would have to meet the 
price if the men stuck to it, but it won't work, you 
know. We keep telling him, *Why should they start 
trusting each other now? Why should they trust 
you either? Forget it" But it doesn't do any good. 
He's mad at my husband. They had words the 
other night. Domenico says why should he get in 
a fight with his padrone—he has work, the price 
isn't right, but that’s the way it is. Now Pas- 
quale—" 

“Thats enough, Lucetta,” Don Cosimo called 
from his corner. "Don't bother her with that 
brother-in-law of yours. Sooner or later he's going 
to cause himself a lot of trouble. Take my word for 
it!" There was something sinister in the intensity 
of Don Cosimo's voice, almost as though he too 
had a grudge to settle with Pasquale. 

"He's right. Why should I bother you? ell me 
when you're ready to go next door." d she 
turned back to her rinse tub of cups and saucers. 
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That visit ended as all the others had with . 
pantomime of a kiss on each cheek and the wis ful. 
Have a good trip, which I never answered with the 
invitation she would have liked. 4 





he last time I stopped at Spinazzola was or 

morning during the glorious but short! 

period after the sirocco of summer and be 
fore the fall torrents. The sidewalk in front of t t] 1€ 
caffè was covered with chairs and tables. Men, ol 
viously prosperous ones in gray suits and stra 
hats, lounged and dozed. One or two of the youi 
er ones read newspapers. Inside it was Don Cosim 
looking pale and harassed, who presided over th 
levers “of the coffee machine. The counter y va 
dotted with empty cups and puddles of water, and — 
the curved steam spout hissed independenti Aa L he 
the confusion did not rob Don Cosimo of his : no 
mal gallantry. He was effusive. I must rest. F 3 
would see to a table outside. No, no, they're. 
sitting. They can move. You must have a bit of air — 
after your trip—even ten minutes will make the 
difference. Then when you're ready—he slued - 
eyes meaningfully toward his brothers house. To 
my question about Lucetta he muttered “Off for a 
couple of days. Death in the family." Then he 
bustled back inside. 

The air sparkled. The wreaths and festoons c 
the Palazzo del Governo facing me might have 1 
the artistry of a master confectioner, and now that - 
the haze of twirling dust particles had disappea ed, An 
the buildings cast shadows and looked lived-i n 
with their shutters open, their laundry hanging « Ee 
wires below the windows. Women scuttered b; 
and forth with shopping bags, and men loitere c 
talk. They ignored the one note of summer c le 
tion—the laborers who still slept on the ledg E 
the buildings that surrounded the piazza. So 
had thrown their jackets over their faces as thougl | 
trying to avoid recognition. They must realize r 
one paid any attention to them, that no one cared, 
Or did they? My thoughts were interrupto m 
the appearance of a knot of men shuffling, < 
staggering under the weight of a rough varnish 
coffin. Behind them came several dozen a " 
in black, with their hair streaming down tł 
backs. They mimed despair, tearing their h 
clawing their cheeks; the men shuffled on. A fune 
al. But no bells rang, no shopkeeper lowered ` his | 
shutter. Only the silence of the men at the caffè - 
acknowledged death. They stood up; a few took off 
their hats. Slowly the little procession passed on 
its way to the Corso, and I saw Lucetta dressed like 
the other women, in black, her hair loose. Unlike 
the others she was not weeping. Instead her If- 
shut eyes darted restlessly about the piazza lo loo 
for something, anticipating some danger, I t 
A carabiniere in uniform brought uj thea Ez 

mi fa Pasquale ed Si ignora, 
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B Cosimo at my shoulder. He had pulled off his apron 
and came to watch. "They found him yesterday. 
a | Hang himself in his stall." He sensed my question. 
: Eo. It had to end. He hadn't worked four days 
.in four months. Can't feed five children that way. 
- No, in the end he did the only thing he could—he 
- Enos himself." 
> E "Would Lucetta like it if I walked a way with 
- them. I didn't know him, but out of respect—” 
E ."She'd appreciate that, but I wouldn't if I were 
o - you. See the carabiniere? "They're expecting trou- 
_ ble. No priest. You see, he was a Communist." Don 
E . Cosimo s voice was low, but entirely audible to the 
E standing nearby, two of whom turned to 
_ glance our way. They had been having coffee to- 
E .. gether, lounging in their chairs, talking occasion- 
- ally. I had noticed them, even been amused by 
E s . their shoddy cavalier twinness They wore the 
de CX, — clerk's uniform of the period—slate-blue cotton 
= suits with their jackets draped around their shoul- 
"ders, open-necked white shirts grimy about the 
-= collar, and pointed orange shoes that cracked like 
_ cardboard. One's face was blurred by greasy stub- 
. ble the other had rheumy brown eyes and a long 
— talonlike little fingernail that he held high in the 
air as he drank his coffee. It was proof to the world 
that he did no manual work. I glanced at Don 
ET simo. He was unperturbed and went on without 
ks Bein: his voice. 
E. “They'll bury him outside the cemetery. "That's 
x - where the Communists go—" He was interrupted 
- by a soft, obsequious murmur at his elbow. 
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fe E: — "]f you'll allow me a word, Don Cosimo—entirely 
a. respectful, you understand—Pasquale never did 
E join the Party. He wasn't a Communist." Stubble 
E had eased over to us, and as he spoke, was inspect- 
— ing me rather too openly. 
d » "Must be true, if you say so," muttered Don 
: irosimo, and then turning to me, added in a tone 
— he might have used to explain the local street 
ES sweeper. "He's head of the Communist section 
here in town." 
Stubble smiled and bowed to me. Nothing hur- 
3 ried him; he would not be dismissed. He looked at 
the procession for a moment and then back at us. 
- “No, Pasquale never would join us. Said he didn't 
— want to be a ‘Communist heathen.’ Guess he 
3 thought the padroni were more Christian, but he 
ad - knows different now, eh Don Cosimo?" He paused, 
x E but Don Cosimo's gaze was fixed on some newfound 
" -= detail of the Palazzo del Governo. "Not even a 
A priest to bury him. Poor Pasquale! As you said, 
E they won't bury Communists in the cemetery, or 
— suicides either.” 
Ee “That'll do," broke in Don Cosimo. His high 
E: bald forehead flushed a blotchy pink. “That'll do. 
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No reason to annoy her with your chatter. Now go 
along. Go back to your table.” 
with his arm outstretched as though to escort Stub- 
ble and almost ran into Fingernail. 

“Annoying her?" he said. "We're not annoying 
her. You started talking about Pasquale, and she 
ought to know the truth, that's all." 

"From you, I suppose. Not even your own peo- 
ple believe you." 

"We didn't kill Pasquale. We would have pro- 
tected him," interrupted Fingernail belligerently. 
"You padroni killed him." 

"Killed him! Killed him!" Don Cosimo was no 
longer supercilious. Because I was there he could 
not ignore barbs he would normally have dismissed 
with a shrug. "You talk about truth. The truth 
is those men out there killed Pasquale Giampaolo. 
Each one of them." Slowly his hand swept around 
the piazza. "Did you ever see them edge away 
from him when the hiring started, like he had the 
evil eye on him? They were too scared to stick with 
him. Anything as long as they could get hired, even 
at half price. They're the ones who killed him, not 
the padroni. Just too damned scared to stick to- 
gether, that's how they killed—" 

"Now let's don't argue, Don Cosimo," Stubble 
put in mildly. "Pasquale killed himself, and that 
means he can't get into your heaven—even dead. 
Not that he expected anything but hell "That's 
what his life was." For the first time he sounded 
sad, perhaps imagining himself in Pasquale's place. 
"We're having a little memorial meeting this eve- 
ning just to remind them that the padroni didn't 
help Pasquale, but the Party would have. It's their 
only hope, and they know it. You'll see." He nodded 
toward the men who still slept undisturbed on the 
ledges. “They'll come. Got nothing else to do. One 
by one well get them. Then someday—” 

I stood there in the sparkling light, looking at 
the government palace with its fancy plaster icing 
and at those ragged men, the rejects of the day who 
lay curled, head to foot, in one continuous human 
wreath around three sides of the piazza. And I 
imagined them sitting that evening, as I had seen 
men sit in so many other towns, outside Party 
headquarters, hunched over on stools, their elbows 
on their ragged knees, their minds apparently glued 
to their boot tips. Passive as boulders in a landslide, 
they would listen to Stubble or Fingernail rant 
about "Our friend, Pasquale Giampaolo—" And 
when "Our friend, Pasquale Giampaolo" had been 
invoked for the last time and there was silence, 
then, without a look at their neighbors, they would 
slowly get up and slouch off down the street. Too 
bad about Pasquale Giampaolo, but he's dead. To- 
morrow is another day, and they are the living. O 


He wheeled around ; 
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il When John Dos Passos wrote his 
- . eloquent interior dissent about the 
E . execution of Sacco and Vanzetti in 
— — USA, he ended a white-hot condem- 
X mation of what would now be called 
the power structure with the blunt, 
fierce conclusion: "All right we are 
two nations." That has always been 
- — true, but it seems even more true 
-— today. There has always been an 
—— “Other America,” not of poverty but 
= 0f dissent and/or defection from the 
status quo, and though still a rela- 
. tively small minority, it is now 





- . larger, more widespread, more 
E. fashionable in many circles, and 
= . therefore more threatening and 
- frightening to the "straight" major- 


B ity. 
= Michael Harrington made the 
- point that the "Other America" of 
4 = poverty was largely invisible to the 
—  . rest of the nation and so was more 
easily ignored by it, but the “Other 
America" of dissent is now uniquely 





^ $u- ge 
— — visible and therefore all the more 
= difficult to ignore. The hippie cos- 
- .— tume and hairstyle have spread as 
— — far as the formerly crew-cut sanctu- 
= ary of professional sports, with side- 
— burned Joe Namath donning beads 
ke ko | ASS . . . 
E ovr his practice jersey, Joe Pepi- 
Eu 
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— byDan Wakefield 


— Talk of a Sad Town 
|». by John Updike 
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The Peripatetic PUMP 


by Edward. Nuke. 


THE WAR AT HOME 
by Dan Wakefield 


tone and Ken Harrelson setting the 
pace for baseball with long hair and 
mod outfits, and an angry Vince 
Lombardi attributing the down- 
fall of the Green Bay Packers to 
“too many sideburns and blue 
shirts.” 

No mother’s son is safe from the 
insidious influence of longhair looks 
and habits and thoughts. Anti-Estab- 
lishment ideas, once limited to the 
tiny circulation of sober little week- 
lies, are spread through a truly grass- 
roots underground press that is not 
restricted anymore to the intellec- 
tual enclaves of the two coasts, but 
springs up in places like Lansing, 
Michigan; Bloomington, Indiana; 
and Austin, Texas. The dissenter’s 
drug, marijuana, is as prevalent as 
booze during Prohibition: American 
soldiers smoke it in Vietnam and 
during Army Reserve summer 
camps, and Arlo Guthrie can get a 
knowing laugh from an audience at 
the Southern Illinois University 
campus at Edwardsville with a refer- 
ence to the great pot shortage of the 
past summer. 

As the whole configuration of at- 
titudes, ideas, prejudices, and life- 
styles associated with long hair and 
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hippie garb spreads gcograpl hically 
socially, and chronologically j 
into high school, and up 
balding Hollywood produ 
Nehru jackets) , so does the hostil 

increase among “straights” e 
anyone whose dress or spee ch c 
opinions even superficially | 
often the case) resemble. 
senter-defector group—or, | as 
is more commonly called : 









































the — crew-cut si perpen 
the Hippie-Commie-Queer- 
Fags. : 


When I recently grew side 
and let my hair creep down t | 
of my neck over my colla 
sneeringly called a opie B ; 
gers; my manhood and my patr 
were questioned on streets < 
stores; a TV interviewer dis 
with me a book I had 1 
denly stopped to ask illit bs 
displeasure—why my hair wa 46 
(I told him, "So I can look - $i 
versive,” since I felt sure that's I 
he regarded it); some business 
at a hotel convention asked if 
long hair didn't "bother me" — 
no, but it obviously bothered the 
and all this while I was wearing 
most innocuous straight o 
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| ; Nd I were a foundation I 
= a would underwrite a dazzling 
| Shakespeare festival with 
—Louis Auchincloss as stage 
- director... The stage can use 
Tm fresh eye, sharp insight 
and lively imagination.’ 

E —CLAUDIA CASSIDY 
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| tours AUCHINCLOSS 


| . MOTIVELESS 
| _ MALIGNITY 


_ The new book of criticism by 


* - Mr. Auchincloss derives 
d from his observation that 
vr Eee s major charac- 
-] ters reflect a sense of the per- 
| - verse and irrational in human 
i | E nature. 

M Othello. Lear, Hamlet, 


| ‘Richard III, Macbeth, 
4» — Antony, Troilus and, among 
E others, Caesar in turn come 
^ 

. under Mr. Auchincloss's per- 
(6p ceptive scrutiny. 


(E. Fresh and stimulating . 
— it is good to have a 'writer's 
1 E eye view. " 

— MARGARET WEBSTER 


— “A fascinating and contro- 
versial study of familiar 
— Shakespearian plays and 
: 3 - characters by someone who 
^| should be listened to atten- 
d tively. Don’t miss it.” 










3 (00 — DAME JUDITH ANDERSON 
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3 - At your bookstore e $5.00 
=~ HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
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ties and the sort of thing I think of 
as my “assistant district attorney 
suits." God knows what greater and 
more venomous response I'd have 
got if I had sported a string of beads 
or a Nehru jacket. I wouldn't much 
want to find out. 

There is a real and growing vio- 
lence in the society about these seem- 
ingly innocent and personal matters 
of costume, because the costume or 
any part of it has become such an 
emotionally loaded symbol. Future 
anthropologists may well conclude 
that the greatest internal conflict in 
America in the late 1960s was not 
between the rich and the poor, or 
the black and the white, or even the 
young and the old, but the people 
with long hair and the people with 
short hair. 

The most powerful artistic state- 
ment I have seen about the hostility 
engendered in this conflict (it might 
be called the Great Haircut War) is 
the movie Easy Rider, starring Peter 


Fonda and Dennis Hopper, and 
directed by Hopper. The movie is 
sometimes  pretentious, sometimes 


pompous, often overly romantic and 
naive, and yet for all its flaws it has 
raw power, it communicates some- 
thing vital and real, and it sets 
against some of the most beautiful 
American landscapes some of the 
ugliest American emotions. It is like 
a shock treatment communicated 
through film, pounding home the 
feel and sight and terror of casual, 
unnecessary, wanton violence in the 


most convincing and horrifying 
manner I have ever seen on the 
screen. 


It shows, incidentally, how silly it 
is to try to censor violence from the 
movies and television (or from any 
medium of communication) in the 
pious-prissy hope that if we don't 
see it, evil will go away, and if we 
do, we will be encouraged to imitate 
it. There is a way of showing vio- 
lence that is not glamorous, not 
heroic, not appealing, not manly, 
but as a nauseous, frightening revela- 
tion of the darkest, most twisted side 
of man, and that is how it is shown 
in this film. Easy Rider is instructive 
about the very real violence and 
hatred that runs through this society 
and is poisoning it, right now, this 
day, this minute. It is not pretty, it 
is not stimulating, it is not provoca- 
tive. It is ugly and painful, and we 
had better face it if we are to have 
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curing it. 

The movie is not one long drama- 
tization of violence, but builds to it, 
deceptively, innocently, in a way that 
increases the shock when it finally 
comes. The movie falls into three 
main parts, the first of which is a 
sort of hippie travelogue that is 
mainly impressive for its scenery of 
the Southwest. The two hippies, 
Fonda ("Wyatt also known as 
“Captain America”) and Hopper 
(“Billy”), make a highly profitable 
sale of some cocaine they score in 
Mexico to a sinister-looking connec- 
tion in Los Angeles, and with the 
money stashed in the red-white-and- 
blue Starsand-Stripes painted fuel 
tank of Wyatt's motorcycle, they 
take off east for New Orleans, camp- 
ing out when the motel-owners turn 
them away after casing their fancy 
motorcycles and their far-out cos- 
tumes of leather and boots and 
buckskin. They get high on grass 
around their campfires, Billy talks 
Irenetically of what a gas it's going to 
be at Mardi Gras, Wyatt nods and re- 
mains supercool and uncommunica- 
tive except for cliché-hippie insights 
such as "Im trying to get my thing 
together." They pick up an Indian- 
garbed hitchhiker who takes them 
to his commune, and that whole 
scene is treated with ultra-reverence, 
as if we are getting a glimpse of 
some small tribe of Aztec holy men 
going about their rituals. 

Just at the point when I began 
to fear that the whole movie was 
going to continue entirely in this 
vein of See the Kindly Hippies on 
Their Fun Trip Through the 
Southwest, the whole pace and tex- 
ture of the story changed. It happens 
when Wyatt and Billy are thrown 
into a small-town jail and find them- 
selves sharing a cell with a local 
lawyer who has been on a boozy 
spree the night before but is treated 
gently by the cops, who know him 
and his respectable parents and are 
familiar with his weakness for the 
bottle. George the lawyer, played 
with perfect wit and style by Jack 
Nicholson (who should cop every- 
body's award for best supporting 
actor), is the prototype of the sharp 
but — alcoholically self-destructive 
local lawyer, wanting to break 
out of his life but unable to make 
it. 

George takes a liking to the hip- 
pies and gets them off with only a 
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= and kicking them out of town. 
Eo looks longingly at their bikes 
and their plan to go to New Orleans 
—he has meant to do that himself 
but never got around to it—and 
Wyatt asks him if he has a helmet. 
He says he sure does, and in the next 
scene we see him perched on the 
back of Wyatt's motorcycle, wearing 
his old college football helmet, his 
varsity letter sweater, and his white 
summer suit, happily waving to the 
world and guzzling on a pint of 
whiskey. Wyatt turns him on to 
grass, and George gets high and gives 
a hilarious virtuoso analysis of how 
the “Venutians” are taking over the 
earth. 

This unlikely trio of comrades 
suddenly run into trouble when 
they stop at a small-town diner in 
Louisiana and get the hostile stares, 
the crude comments, and the slow, 
murderous threats (rolled out with 
voluptuous pleasure) from the local 
sheriff and assorted crew-cut he- 
men (as well as the giggling, fasci- 
nated attention of a boothful of 
teen-age girls). This scene, inciden- 
tally, is especially authentic: Hop- 
per shot it in a small-town café and 


asked the customers to say and do 


what they ordinarily would if three 
such characters on motorcycles came 
into the place to get a bite to cat. 
When the trio finally leave, with- 
out getting served, they camp in a 
woods farther down the road. That 
night, asleep around their still 
smoking campfire, they are set upon 
and beaten with lead pipes by the 
all-American fellows who saw them 
earlier in the café, and George is 


killed. 
The movie then shifts into its 
darker, explosive, final portion. 


Billy's frenetic efforts to have a ball 
at Mardi Gras are doomed and pa- 
thetic, and Wyatt goes through it 
like a sleepwalker. They take out a 
couple of expensive prostitutes and 
the four of them go on a symbol- 
laden, cliché-ridden acid trip, and 
then the guys move on. But their 
tooling down the roads of rural 
America is not carefree anymore. 


The spirit is gone, everything seems 


overcast and foreboding. Wyatt, be- 
fore going to sleep that night, sums 


. up the feeling of what has become of 
E: $ the originally bright uentus say- 
ia x iT g “Billy, we we blew t^. 
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road, they are passed by a truck with 
a couple of red-necks who decide to 
have a little fun, and by their defini- 
tion of that, one of them takes down 
a rifle from a rack in the cab of the 
truck and guns down Billy. His mo- 
torcycle bolts and careens, spilling 
him in a wreck of blood and metal. 
Wyatt turns back and examines the 
mess, sees Billy broken but still con- 
scious, swearing under his breath 
that he'll get the bastards. Wyatt 
jumps on his bike and goes for help, 
but the red-necks in the truck 
turn back and fire on Wyatt, whose 
motorcycle leaps in a horrible spasm 
of flame and explosion. That is 
the end. 

It is difficult to convey the horror 
of the scene in a summary of the ac- 
tion. I left the movie feeling bat- 
tered and shaken and weighted with 
the final question it poses, without 
ever openly stating the word, but 
putting all its weight on your head: 
Why? 

Why the needless death and de- 
struction of these fairly innocuous, 
generally pleasant, and harmless 
young men? Because their hair is 
long? Because they dress in colorful 
costumes and ride motorcycles? The 
answer of course on one level is Yes, 
that's it—but still, Why? What is so 
threatening about these external 
symbols that brings forth a hatred 
deep enough to lead to murderous 
violence? 

In the only verbal confrontation 
with the theme of the movie, George 
the lawyer attempts to answer that 
question. He tells Wyatt and Billy 
after the scene in the café that the 
straights and the red-necks hate 
them because they represent free- 
dom, and that is terrifying to them 
because they aren't free themselves. 
George argues that most people "sell 
themselves everyday in the market- 
place" and are afraid to break out 
of their standard routine or even to 
question it, are filled with fear and 
hatred of anyone who has done so. 
He says the superpatriots speak pi- 
ously about democratic rights and 
freedom for all under the American 
system and they praise "rugged in- 
dividualism," but when they actual- 
ly see someone behaving or even 
dressing in a way that differs from 
the accepted norm, they are enraged 
by it, and want to stamp it out. 

I think so far as it goes that is 


| true, but dt is only part. ot the 
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often we say this to ourselves p. | 
others. There is no news at all in th 
thought that man is aggressive > t 


ward his own species, but | ROBE! 


ak THE DAWN WARRI 
which will prevent you from e jum 
saying those words in the same ' 

again. 


Our ancestors, most of mes 
vived because they killed other r 
who therefore left no children 
are the children of the winners; 
the winners survived because some ¢ 
them learned to cooperate peacefull 
with their neighbors in order to ma ke 
war upon strangers. *A hydroge 
bomb is an example of Mankine 's 
enormous capacity for friendly | - 
operation. . Without this hig 
level of cooperátions no hydre ger 
bomb could be built. But without. 
equally high potential for ferocity 
no hydrogen bomb ever would ) 
built." 


PL. 
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The Dawn Warriors goes back i 
prehistory to trace the evolution: u 
path along which mankind . ha 
climbed from smaller wars to la ge r 
wars— and eventually from nar 
rower to more general states of peace. 
It is a controversial book but a hope- - 
ful book. We believe, with er on 
S. Coon, that it contains “the - 
comprehensive and inherently plaid si- 
ble theory. of human evolutiei L i 
Darwin’s.’ <i 
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Whitney Young 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


shocking 


“,.. @ Valuable contribution 
to the literature in this area, 
and to a better understand- 
ing of the problem and the 
course of action which 
needs to be taken." 


BLACK REFLECTIONS ON WHITE 
POWER — Sterling Tucker 


A terrifying view of the white 
man's system by the Director of 
Field Services for the National 
Urban League. Cloth $4.50 


| «+. a clear statement of a very important and 
growing position... realistic and reasonable." 
_—Charles V. Hamilton, Prof. of Political 
- Science, Columbia University 
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The saga of 


Jennie Wiley, 
a woman — 
“too brave to die.” 


DARK 
HILLS TO 
WESTWARD 


By HARRY CAUDILL, author 
of Night Comes to the Cumber- 
lands. A gripping novel, based 
on brutal fact, of frontier sur- 
vival and of the indomitable 
woman whose story has become 
an American legend. $5.95 

Atlantic-Little, Brown , 
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story. I don’t pretend to know all 
the answers by any means, but I 
don’t think the hatred of people re- 
garded as hippies springs only from 
the sense that they may represent 
personal freedom to some people. 
The violence directed against the 
hippies is similar in many ways to 
the violence against the Negro in 
this country. The gunning down of 
Wyatt and Billy by the red-necks 
reminded me of a story reported by 
Murray Kempton about a woman 
newspaper editor in the Deep South 
whose life was in danger because 
she had dared to write and publish 
something everyone in the area 
knew but didnt question—the 
“sport” of the local sheriff who 
liked to drive around his county 
and shoot at any Negroes he spotted 
walking along the roads. Sometimes 
he just scared them, made them run, 
and maybe just wounded them. Oth- 


| er times he might kill them. It didn't 


scem to matter much to him. It was 
like hunting rabbits. 
God knows the Negro in America 


doesn't represent "freedom" to those 


who hate him and have tortured and 


| killed him—except, and this is obvi- 
ously important—in the mythology 


of the Negro’s sexual freedom and 
prowess. ‘This mythology is also at- 


tributed to the hippies, the specter 


|| law-abiding, 





of dope and sex and free love or- 


_ | gies, and certainly this creates fear 


and hatred and envy among many 
right-thinking, God- 
fearing citizens of the type who only 
make it at out-of-town conventions 
or drunken parties, if at all. 

But I think there is more than 
that, too, in the violent hatred of 
hippies. I think it springs in part 
from our national fear and distrust 
and dislike of anyone and anything 
different from the norm, the great 
irony and tragedy of a nation found- 
ed on diversity and fearing it, a so- 
ciety devoted to erasing all differ- 
ences of nationality and putting ev- 
eryone into the same “melting pot,” 
a process that hopefully produces a 
standardized, production-line hu- 
man who is stamped with approval 
as “all-American.” Not just part, but 
all. Just as being "all-American" is 
the best thing in the eyes of the ma- 
jority, the worst thing is being “un- 
American," which means anything 
not practiced or approved of by the 
majority itself. 

Well, you may think the talk of 
violence about these matters is real- 





ly exaggerated; you may argue that 
Hopper loaded his case, that he por- 
trayed an extreme and untypical re- 
action to the hippies of his story. 
But there is gruesome evidence to 
the contrary. Hopper and Fonda, 
riding through the rural roads and 
stopping in small towns to shoot 
scenes for the movie, were them- 
selves surprised at the degree of hos- 
tility engendered by their motorcy- 
cles and their dress. In an interview 
in the New York Times, Hopper 
said: 


Every restaurant, man, every road- 
house we went in, there was a Marine 
sergeant, or a football coach who 
started with “Look at the Commies, 
the queers, is it a boy or a girl?" We 
expected that. But the stories we 
heard along the way, man, true 
Stories of kids getting their heads 
broken with clubs or slashed with 
rusty razor blades—rusty blades, man 
—just because they passed through 
town with long hair. And not just in 
the South. In Montrose, Colorado, 
where we made “True Grit" I 
walked into a bar and immediately a 
Suy swung at me, screaming, “Get 
outta here, my son's in Vietnam," 
and the local sheriff was right 
behind him, screaming that his son 
was in Vietnam, and I said, *Now 
wait a minute," that I was an actor 
and there with the movie, where- 
upon the boys' high school counselor 
started screaming to get out, that 
his son was in Vietnam. And I 
thought *What if I wasn't an actor, 
what if I was just traveling through 
and was thirsty?" So I said "Okay, 
I'm hitchhiking to the peace march," 
whereupon eight guys jumped me. 
Incredible, but true, I swear. 


Nor are Hopper and Fonda the 
only ones to find such reactions. An- 
other recent long-haired traveler 
through America, the young, rather 
gentle rebel James Kunen, author 
of The Strawberry Statement, sent 
dispatches of his hitchhiking trip to 
the Boston Globe and in one install- 
ment described meeting in a lunch- 
eonette in Sante Fe a man he called 
"Ihe Exterminator," after hearing 
his belief that 


the hippies contribute nothing, have 
in fact descended from the human 
race and should be slaughtered like 
pigs. In Russia or China they would 
be killed, he said. Therefore, since 
they are not sufficiently grateful to 
this country for letting them live, 
they should be killed. 


Kunen also found that many of 


the increasing number of communes 
formed by hippies who want to get 
out of the cities “are in a state of 
siege,’ and he reported after visiting 
a commune near Taos, New Mexico, 
that 


the hippies have been regularly 
brutalized, in some instances cas- 
trated, in one instance killed. The 
hippies themselves told me nothing, 
barely talked, seemed constantly 
stoned more out of necessity than 
choice. 


What is one to conclude about 
this? Why can't people in a “free so- 
ciety” go to the woods if they choose 
and buy some land and build shel- 
ters and raise their own food with- 
out fear of being set upon by bands 
of sadistic bullies? Hopper told the 
New York Times interviewer: 

I dunno, it's a nightmare. What 

I want to say with Easy Rider is 
"Don't be scared, go and try to 
change America, but if you're gonna 
wear a badge, whether it's long hair, 
or black skin, learn to protect your- 
self. Go in groups, but go. When 
people understand they can't tromp 
you down, maybe they'll start ac- 
cepting you, accepting all the 
herds.” 


Maybe so, but for all our rhetoric 
about tolerance and individual free- 
dom there is little in our national 
experience to give much hope to 
that dream of acceptance. Again, 
one comes to the mysterious Why? 
Why does it enrage so many people 
to see others living differently or 
even just looking different from the 
majority? Why does it matter if 
someone has black skin, or wears 
beads and bells and feathers? What 
in the name of God does it matter to 
you if your neighbor chooses to wear 
a lemon meringue pie on his head? 
If he doesn't make vou wear one, 
what business is it of yours? 

Maybe Kunen came close to one 
aspect of the puzzle when he told of 
passing a car on the highway that 
had a bumper sticker that said 
"America—Love it or Leave it" and 
making an obscene gesture at the 
people in the car. He observed that 
"I probably didn't shake them up 
that much. But they should have ap- 
preciated it. If it weren't for people 
like me, they wouldn't have a damn 
thing to stick on their bumper." 

Maybe we need enemies and 
scapegoats at home as well as abroad. 
Maybe the hippies need them too. 
The hatred and violence is not lim- 
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lo E peace, violence and hate 
b reak out from the longhairs too. 
d lost hippies are intolerant and sus- 
pic ious of people who don’t wear 
their uniform, people who don't 
E sh: re their beliefs and attitudes and 
Ec lon't speak in their monotonous hip 
lingo. Right, man? ‘There is noth- 
3 ing | SO pious as the holier-than-thou 
contempt of a pothead for a non- 
= sm Yoking drinker. The most virtuous 
a nd well-meaning patriot would still 
s get an obscene gesture from James 
i Kunen for sporting a pro-America 
bam mper sticker, just as James Kunen 
sure to get obscene gestures from 
. ho stile straights for sporting his long 
hair. 
Out of fear as well as hostility 
some hippies who have been physi- 
| am a ally assaulted are talking of arming 
Pt hemselves, or already have. A group 
x n E rock musicians and buddies con- 
Ese with a friend of mine about 
th eir plan to purchase a castlelike 
house in Southern California and 
Etuis it with guns to repel vigilan- 
4 oes or fuz. A writer I know who 
-went to the Chicago Democratic 
= "Cc tention last year met a group of 
=< young kids from Michigan who mod- 
eled themselves on the Viet Cong, 
; ii ved off the land, hid out in friendly 
houses and farms, and blew up sec- 
. tions of railways that carried mili- 
d ry supplies. A native Viet Cong— 
in poses 
dt seems as if all the "herds" are 
arm ing, even for the cause of peace. 
1 Bere is a sort of "Citizens Arms 
Race.” The Black Panthers have 
far m E diemsel ves and are being in- 
— creasingly gunned down in shoot- 
* juts with local cops. The superpatri- 
ots in cities where riots have oc- 
curred have armed themselves and 
pr repare for street fighting. In cul. 
tured, gang-ridden Boston, fifty-eight 
pé ople were murdered in the first six 
“months of this year. Our different 
he erds are becoming more and more 
hostile guerrilla bands. If the 
Bets inistration ever gets us out of 
the war in Vietnam, maybe it will 
turn its attention to the wars in 
M ichigan and Mississippi and Cali- 
fornia. The guerrilla wars within 
our ir own increasingly affluent and in- 
creasingly violent society may well 
the. most dangerous wars this 
wi l face in the coming dec- 
= y Rider may ónly be a pre- 
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TALK OF A SAD TOWN 
by John Updike 


THE LONG-WINDED LADY: 
NOTES FROM THE NEW YORKER 
by Maeve Brennan 

Morrow, $5.00 


The New Yorker’s “Talk of the 
Town” department, a space set aside 
when Ross founded the magazine 
as a smart-aleck local, survives as a 
vacuum maintained in case someone 
has something to say. When, a dozen 
years ago, I served on the large team 
that labored to fill each week this 
frontal void (a task that White and 
Thurber had performed with the aid 
of a few legmen), the problem was 
to perpetuate a cozy tone about a 
city that had ceased to seem cozy. 
We were, we “Talk of the Town” re- 
porters, a sallow crew-cut brigade 
fresh from Cornell or Harvard, sent 
forth into the mirthless gray canyons 
to attend a mechanical promotional 
exhibit or p.r.-pushed pseudo-event, 
battering out upon our return six or 
seven yellow pages of rough copy to 
be honed into eight hundred gay, 
excited, factually flawless words by 
veteran martyrs like John McCarten 
and Brendan Gill. Some of us did 
not even live in the city, but had al- 
ready established families and golf 
memberships in Bronxville or Rye, 
and even those who, like myself, did 
live in Manhattan had their hearts 
set on the green pastures of Fiction 
and the absentee ownership of Lit- 
erary Glory. We were not avid to ex- 
tract from the Eisenhowered, sullen 
if not yet apocalyptic metropolis of 
those years the enchantment of the 
Baghdad-on-the-Subway celebrated 
by O. Henry, by Scott Fitzgerald and 
Edna Millay, by Dorothy Parker and 
Benchley and | Woollcott—whose 
chairs were still warm in the Algon- 
quin lobby. It is to Maeve Bren- 
nan’s credit that she, with the device 
of her letters from “the long- 
winded lady” has helped put New 
York back into the New Yorker, 
and has written about the city of the 
sixties with both honesty and affec- 
tion. 

Not that the pieces, as collected 
here, without most of the italics that 
gave them on first printing a comic 
breathlessness, 


entirely escabe cte 


"Talk of the Town’s” way of mak- - 
ing too much of too little and of | 
being complacently, exhaustedly flat. 
She gives us John D. Rockefeller, | 


Jr.’s entire credo as chiseled into E 


7 hr: 


d 


j3 
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Rockefeller Center, and the menus _ 


of a lot of meals she happens to eat, 
and the names of everyone present |. 
at a New Year's party at the Adano . 
Restaurant. And the long-winded 
lady, read in bulk, reveals certain 
personal eccentricities. She tends to 
rise at dawn, to read while she eats, 


to like street music, to liken real — 


streets to stage sets, to plug her favor- 
ite restaurants, to be threatened by — 
large people and animals and loud 
noises—we deduce that she is small. — 
She walks a lot but her range is curi- 
ously restricted; 
south of the Village, north of the 
eighties, and rarely east of Madison 
Avenue. Her favorite region, dismal- 
ly enough, is the West Forties, those 


half demolished blocks of small 
hotels and cellar restaurants and 
old coin shops between Fifth 


and Eighth Avenue; she most fre- 
quently strolls on Sixth, which she 
never calls the Avenue of the 
Americas. 

Within these limitations she is 
constantly alert, sharp-eyed as a 
sparrow for the crumbs of human 
event, the  overheard and the 


glimpsed and the guessed at, that — 


form the solitary city person's least 
expensive amusement. A little boy 
crying, a bigger boy greeting his fath- 
er, a young man courting over the 
telephone, a middle-aged couple en- 
acting their estrangement across a res- 
taurant table, an old lady flipping 
the pages of a letter from her hotel 
window as she reads—these vignettes 
are well realized, and need only a 
touch of padding and bluff to make 
them short stories. Miss Brennan 
does not blink when, surveying the 
cityscape, she sees drunks and crazy 
men and prostitutes with “the eyes 
of satisfied furies or unsatisfied 
prison wardresses,” costumed in 
miniskirts “designed to show even 
more leg than they had." She is 
an unfussy but formidable phrase- 
maker, as in her long poem to the- 


she never strays ` 


l 
E. 


ailanthus (which she never Vers 


PAINTING FROM THE NATIONAL GALLER 


The painting that made a marriage legal 


Not one person in a thousand suspects the real 
meaning of this famous double portrait by Jan van Eyck. 
Actually, it portrays a wedding, and all the fascinating 
details are symbolic references to the sacrament of 
marriage. 

As John Canaday points out in the first port: 
folio of the Metropolitan Museum Seminars in Art, 
the little dog symbolizes faithfulness; the discarded 
sandals, humility; and the single candle, the presence of 
God. Above the mirror, which signifies purity, is an 


inscription meaning, “Jan van Eyck was here, 1434," 


written in script proper to a document. For the paint- 
ing really is a document: a painted marriage certificate! 
If you had come across this painting in a muse- 
um, would you have understood what the artist was 
trying to tell you? Or would you have missed the 
hidden meanings? 
A surprising number of otherwise cultivated 


nmoronmns harro ^a kind annt aon fae ac naintine to Aannrnornor 


Visiting a museum, they stand before a respected work 
of art and see nothing but its surface aspects. It was to 
help such persons that New York's Metropolitan 
Museum and John Canaday, art critic of The New York 
Times, created the Seminars in Art, a unique program 
of assisted self-education in art appreciation. 

Each seminar comes in the form of a handsome 
portfolio, the core of which is a lecture devoted to one 
aspect of painting. Each is illustrated with many black- 
and-white pictures and contains twelve large separate 
full-color reproductions of notable paintings. As you 
compare these masterpieces side by side, Mr. Canaday's 
lectures clarify their basic differences and similarities, 
and soreveal what to look for in any painting. 

Soon paintings will be more than just "good" or 


"bad" to you. You will be able to talk knowledgeably 


and form your own educated opinion when you visit a 
gallery or museum. And parents will find themselves 
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thara » 


by providing a foundation for a lifelong interest in 

Examine the first portfolio without charge — 
You can study the first seminar by mailing thee 
facing this page to the Book-of-the-Month Club, wh 
administers the program for the Museum. You wil 
ceive the first of the twelve portfolios, Whatd 
Painting?, for a two-week trial examination. Subsegu 
portfolios, sent at the rate of one a month, are devo 
to realism, expressionism, abstraction, composit 
painting techniques, and the role of the artist as so 
critic and visionary. A 

If you choose not to continue, simply ret 
the portfolio and your subscription will be cance 
There is no further obligation. But if you are convin 
of the program's worth, you pay only $3.75, plusast 
charge to cover mailing and handling expense, for 
and for each of the remaining portfolios you accept. 


Matrnnalitan Micenm nf Art 
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over the curved staircases and pa- 
pered walls of roofless brownstones. 
à m 1elancholy picture of New York's 
ets accumulates: 


- The night view up Sixth Avenue is 
3 “eerie now that the blocks on the west 
- side of the avenue are half broken 
_ down and half gone. 
E : i 
__ [Charles] is an attractive street, ex- 
- cept that, like all small New York 
| streets, it takes on a dead, menacing 
| J air at night, because of the lines and 
- lines of cars that are parked along its 
-sidewalks—cars jammed together, 
be amper to bumper, stealing all the 
i E li life and space out of the place. 


T Broadway is dying, but the big 
m street still looks much as it has 
p d oked for some time now—a garish 
architectural shambles with cheap 
; shop fronts and a few movie houses. 


di | Joyce Carol Oates 

Een, $6.95 

E. the final volume of Joyce 
zm ol. Oates's trilogy about life at 

y various cultural and social levels in 
tl United States, is intricate, alarm- 
ing, a total success. 
R4 4 Garden of Ear thly Delights, the 
fi rs ‘volume, chronicled the migrant 
Worker and one woman's overpower- 
ng d ive to rise above her doomed 
S. Expensive People investigated 
T Guperrich, the pursuit of some- 
intangible in a world of tangi- 
B E aingle wealth. Them ex- 
es the classes in between, the 
E. VE er middle class particularly, swal- 
lowed by a mechanized society. 
E: is the history of Loretta Bots- 
rd and her children, Jules and 
iureen, beginning during the De- 
press sion with the murder of Loretta’s 

over as he lies beside her in bed and 
losing with the Detroit riots of 1967. 
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ot flesh," marries Howard 
the policeman who had 
emaricre lover. She leaves 
ken father and her brother 
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wear a duis air of "What's the use?" 


Our cities, not too long ago the 
farm boy's dream and the place 
where every girl with a straight nose 
was advised to find her fortune, have 
become the national disgrace, the 
huge proofs of our greed, haste, and 
callousness. Who wants to live in 
them? The long-winded lady admits, 
“New York City is not hospitable. 
She is very big and she has no heart. 
She is not charming. She is not 
sympathetic. She is rushed and noisy 
and unkempt, a hard, ambitious, ir- 
resolute place, not very lively, and 
never gay." Yet she has lived there, 
during this slum of a decade, and 
also testifies, "In fact this is a won- 
derful city. It is always giving me 
something to think about." 


MIRAGE-SEEKERS 


by John L'Heureux 


into an emotionless Eden of raising 
her babies, gossiping, going to the 
movies. This will never end, should 
never end, she thinks. But then How- 
ard is fired for involvement in a 
prostitution ring, and they move to 
the country with their children, their 
disgrace, and with Mama Wendall. 

Loretta's life becomes at once 
tedious and terror-ridden. There is 
no one to share her gossip, no one to 
appreciate her voice of indigna- 
tion or of sympathetic anger switched 
on to make her life interesting and 
endurable for herself and her city 
friends. And within or behind the 
tedium there looms the awful pres- 
ence of Mama Wendall. When 
Howard is drafted and sent to Eu- 
rope, Loretta flees this shrewd and 
domineering woman and takes her 
children to Detroit, where on her 
second day in the city she is arrested 
for propositioning a plainclothes- 
man. This is her return to civiliza- 
tion. 

But in Detroit Loretta finds life re- 
peating itself. Howard returns from 
Europe—he is the kind of man 
nobody ever kills—and sometimes 
works but always drinks. Her life, 
exactly like the lives of her neighbors 
and. friends, has eon burdened Pus 
fon id in| y childre 
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too little » en loy nent, a ind aris enc La 
guy is just what she has been through- — 
xe it: loud, hopeful, eager for some- - 
thing to laugh at, undefeated only ` 
because she has never known the | : 
terms of the battle. E 

Maureen and Jules, so different - a 
from their mother, are in fact mirror 3 
images of her. Aspiring to rise above 
the pettiness and stinginess of their a 
lives, they remain victims of their — 
society. Both see money as the pi 
to power and power as the key to — 
escape; both are betrayed by um 
vision. s 

Them clearly and completely re- -— 
veals the minds of people whose . 
reactions and aspirations are dictat- 
ed by a machine-oriented culture of — 
radio, film, television. Thus robbed 
of imagination and genuine emotion © 
they are condemned to the death of | 4 
faith and the death of love. Religion. i 
becomes merely another hee e 
of one's background: where he Ha 
from, who his uncle was. Love can- . 
not even be learned: “There is no à 
time for love to rise in her; she does | ; 
not know how to work it up, cultivate 3 
it, she’s heard too much about it 2 
from her mother and other girls and . 
from the movies." Their culture has 3 
produced people who are not unfeel- — 
ing, not unconcerned; but their feel- 
ings are made in Hollywood and — 
their major concern is for something _ 
stable. = 

Very near the end of the novel _ 
Jules crosses the street near a bro- E 
ken-down building which houses the | SE 

“Students Revolt Against the War - a 
in Vietnam," and the narrator tells - 
us that “in their front room a few 
days ago one of their people had 
been killed, an organizer shot to 3 
death. An angry cab driver had run 4 
in and shot him in the chest. Dead. — 
The cab driver told newspaper re- T 
porters that he had a son in Vietnam. 
and was proud." 

In a novel of over five hundred - 
pages, this is the only mention of — 
the house, the organizer, the cab- | 
driver. But it is typical of Joyce. 
Carol Oates's vision. She sees con- E: 
temporary America as a country in - p 
which the improbable, the chaotical- _ 
ly and violently improbable, con- | 
stantly reroutes purposeful lives and. 
sometimes destroys them. John Ken- — 
nedy, Robert Kennedy, 
Luther King: their murders are or 
paradigms for a language; of rand 
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fined style that characterizes every- 
thing by. Joyce Carol Oates. But this 
novel has a more elaborate and more 
symmetrical structure than any of 
her previous works. It is a study in 
surfaces because the characters 
know only the surfaces 
lives; the painful core of their ex- 
perience never reaches them as 
being what their lives are about. 
They see only the flesh, the face in 
the mirror, the shifting image on the 
television screen, and these become 
the radical metaphors of the novel. 
But they are more than metaphors; 
they localize and define the char- 
acters themselves. The sixteen-year- 
old Loretta combing her hair before 
the mirror becomes the twenty-six- 
year-old Maureen; the mother's at- 
tempt at prostitution becomes the 


of 


daughter's success. The Loretta- 
Brock relationship becomes 
Jules-Maureen relationship, and 


Brock the murderer becomes Jules. 
The characters, so very unalike, be- 
neath their surfaces are the same. 
The mother 7s the daughter, and all 
their lives are only random segments 
of a blind social continuum. They 
are them—those nameless others. 
And, by implication, so are we. 

Taken together, the three books 
in Miss Oates’s trilogy are in- 
sightful, tragic, and finally illumi- 
nating. If there is a certain slackness 
in the third volume, it is because the 
author has put everything in: the 
sloppy apartments with their end- 
less catalogue of rags and mops and 
coffee tins and tissues and bread 
crusts, the banal conversations of 
women whose dreams are purchased 
at the hairdresser's, the smells and 
tastes of violence. And if now and 
again dialogue slips from conversa- 
tion to exhortation, it is because in 
so large a book directions are easily 
lost. 


Them is a history, I have said. 
History, not story, because we come | 


to see not only who these pitiable 
people are and how they became 
that way, but also the social and 
psychological pressures which afford- 
ed them little opportunity to be any- 
thing else. And we see beyond them 
the unpredictable violence that 


threatens at every moment to enter | 
and engulf their lives. Set in the fore- 


eround of wars, assassinations, vio- 
lent and inevitable death, 
coldly calibrates the moral irresponsi- 
bility of two generations. It is an 


extraordinary and frightening work. | 


their | | 


the | } 


Them | 





Seagram’s Crown Royal. The legendary Canadian. In the purple sack. 


Blended Canadian Whisky. 80 Proof. Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C. 
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If the price of a fifth 


of Seagram's Crown Royal 
concerns you, 

maybe you'd better 

see your bartender first. 


He'll tell you why it's so expensive. 

Because he knows that Crown Royal is 

made from a blend of 

Canada's finest collection of rare whiskies. 
And for the price of one drink 

you can prove him right. 

And collect all the eviderice you need for the 
larger investment. 
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E THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 


R : WILDE 
Philippe Jullian 
ing, $7.95 


ii 


In the course of his spectacular, 
hocking career, Oscar Wilde made 


y friends and many more enem- 


h an ctm and TE Erm that 
- x been sustained. Not since the 


am int his being knighted, was, in 
| d London of the 1890s, so out- 
-rageous that Thomas Hardy was 
-hea rd to remark, “This is a black day 
Ja letters.” In his extrava- 


— 10! 


A 
- A 


in Üominon with the young rebels 
ol our time. 
Bo: f the many books about him the 
two best are Frank Harris’ contem- 
“porary account, and the vivid por- 
: trait by Hesketh Pearson, published 
1946. To them I must now add a 
ird, Oscar Wilde by Philippe Jul- 
ina biography that is comprehen- 
Pc e in the truth it draws from many 
: sources, some long hidden; em- 
ine bu fair in its characterization; 
nd S remarkably perceptive in show- 
“mg, as no other has done so well, 
vt Eno influence in the work of 
Wil ]de's maturity. The translation by 
E Wyndham is excellent. 
3 1e steps by which Oscar rose to 
e the leader and the symbol of the 
we Decade are fascinating to 
follow. Mr. Jullian has spared no 
letail in describing the potential of 
large, pale young man, the best 
nist of his generation, winner 
of th Newdigate Prize for poetry 
at Oy ford, a climber who rightly 
Icul ated that "to get into Society 
À vadays one has either to feed peo- 
ible c r shock people,” an aesthete 
prai ised [by Walter Peers $ rom Dub- 
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by Edward Weeks 


lin, where he had been born of a 
gifted, lecherous father and a bohe- 
mian mother, he had won his way 
into the paradise of Oxford, with its 
beautiful young Greeks, its indo- 
lence and enviable wealth. His 
checked suits and velvet jackets were 
bizarre; he boasted of his collection 
of blue china and was powerful 
enough to hurl downstairs the Blues 
who came to smash it. To a friend 
striving to convert him to Catholi- 
cism, he wrote: "If I could hope that 
the Church would wake in me some 
earnestness and purity, I would go 
over as a luxury, if for no better 
reasons. But I can hardly hope it 
would, and to go over to Rome 
would be to sacrifice and give up my 
two great Gods: ‘Money and Ambi- 
tion,’ " 

His conquest of London was art- 
ful, and it was achieved as much by 
his getup, his acting, and his daz- 
zling conversation as by what he 
wrote. He studied diction, learned to 
modulate his rich voice, and his talk 
combined “what I love best in the 
world, Poetry and Paradox dancing 
together." His lecture trip to Amer- 
ica, which extended from Fifth Ave- 
nue to the mining camps, earned 
him few pounds but much notoriety. 
So in London did his friendships 
with Sarah Bernhardt and Lily 
Langtry and his feud with James 
Whistler. He was the leading spirit 
in the "Souls," that gifted assort- 
ment of intellects, and with his mar- 
riage to Constance Lloyd, violet- 
eyed but uninspiring, in the spring 
of 1884, he had reached a bold if 
precarious position. Their house on 
Tite Street became a showplace. 
Writes Mr. Jullian, “That a Society 
so sure of itself should have allowed 
an unknown Irishman to laugh at it 
was, because he had achieved for it 
something beyond price in rescuing 
it from boredom.” 

The marriage paled, and in the 
process provided him with some of 
the witticisms for his plays; after the 
birth of his second son he found in 
Paris the excitement no longer to 
be had at home. He found and bor- 
rowed source material from Balzac 


and Gautier for his novel The 
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borrowed from Dumas Fils, although — G 
their meanings were reversed. 


It is ironic that in the same month ; 


that saw the publication of Dorian | 
Gray Wilde met Lord Alfred Doug- 
las, that white and golden under- 


graduate for whose love he would — 


risk everything. Oscar had meddled 
with homosexuality before, and 
"Bosie" was certainly no ingenue, 
but now with the infatuation of age | 


and the exuberance of royalties, this — 


affair became more than a passing 
scandal, and when Bosie's father, the 
Marquis of Queensberry, provoked 
court action and his bloodhounds 


produced the evidence at court, Os- 


car's rhetoric was no defense. The 
account of the trial, of Oscar's de- 
moralization in jail and his curious 
humility in the aftermath are mas- 
terly. 





IN THis House or BREDE 
by Rumer Godden 
Viking, $6.95 


Since the Middle Ages women 
have taken refuge in convents be- 
cause of the debris of their past. In 


This House of Brede, a novel of — 


sensitive dedication, Rumer Godden - 
tells why Mrs. Philippa Talbot, in 
her early forties and the ranking 
woman administrator in the Minis- 
try of Trade and Information, ap- 
plied for admission to Brede Abbey 
in Sussex, an “enclosed” order of 
English Benedictine nuns, and how 


her life was shaped in the solemn ~ 


but at times emotional quiet of that 
monastery. What prompted Phil- 
ippa to take the step is best ex- 
plained by the novelist, but the 


tempering of her spirit is what gives | 


the story its immediate warmth, for i 
now this tall elegant woman, with 


her gift for language and swift ex- — 


ecutive ability, must learn to obey, 
not command; she must learn the — 
ritual and the chants, for which she 
has no voice; and most difficult of 
all, she must learn to hold her | 
tongue when crises for which she. 
thinks she sees the solution arise. - 
What Miss Godden does so well is - 
to submerge the reader in this mon- 
astic community of ninety-six nuns. 
“Well, there are ninety-six of us," 


said Dame Ursula, “Sixty-two ias s - 


or fully professed choir nuns, and — 


twenty-one claustral sisters. You will EM. 
meet tbe 3 EC and 1 no paa fter a S 
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| Bete of the garden, the kitchen, 


& . the poultry and bees, the Marthas 


of the order), and her impressions 
of the elders in her days of adjust- 
ment are sharp. It is one of Miss 
Godden's accomplishments in all 
her books to make us aware of the 
many voices in her story, and here 
she is at her best in delineating the 


authority and compassion of Lady. 


Abbess Hester; the open heart of 
Dame Maura, the precentrix, who 
is in charge of the choir; the tart, 
red-eyed skepticism of Dame Agnes 
Kerr; the shining faith in prayer of 
Dame Beatrice, the sacristan. Dame 
Agnes, who always speaks her mind, 
distrusts Philippa from the start— 
this woman from London is too old, 
too habit-ridden, too self-willed, she 
thinks, to adapt herself to the com- 
munity, and the conflict between 
these two strong personalities is al- 
ways close to the surface. 

During Philippa's noviceship the 
Abbess is felled by a stroke, and on 
her deathbed she pleads for forgive- 
ness. The councillors at her bedside 
are stunned until, in a magnificent 
scene, Dame Catherine, the most 
forceful of them, bends over, and in 
her direct way, quiets the troubled 
mind. In the election that follows, 
Catherine becomes the new Abbess, 
and in her assumption of office the 
mystery which had been torturing 
her predecessor becomes clear. 

Catherine and Philippa are of 
course the key figures, Philippa as 
she experiences the trials and the 
submissiveness of the novice; Cath- 
erine as she takes into her hands 
the many threads of this feminine, 
self-sufficient, debt-plagued commu- 
nity dedicated to love and peace. 
There are many stirring scenes: the 
eventual Clothing of the lovely nov- 
ice Cecily; Catherine's anger as she 
breaks her cross; the vital impact of 
the visiting. sculptor Duranski. In 
Brede Abbey as in the college of C. 
P. Snow's imagining there are the 
aspirations, the struggle for power, 

- and the balm of friendship common 
to us all. 


PRIME TIME 
by Alexander Kendrick 


E . Little, Brown, $8.95 


4 E .. In the rise and fall of American 
m a radio and television Edward R. Mur- 


TOW 7 stood for the best. His LUE 
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the Sues of his judgment as a 
commentator, and the quality he 
demanded of his network made him 
as indispensable to American broad- 
casting as Lord Reith was to the 
BBC. When we of the Peabody Com- 
mittee found it mandatory to give 
him his third Award, we had made 
a special silver medal—no one else 
has ever received one—as if to retire 
him from competition. But only the 
network could do that, and when 
Stanton broke with Murrow and 
then with Fred Friendly, CBS lost 
its sovereignty, and television was on 
its way to becoming the most costly 
and debased medium of advertising 
in America. 

It is hard not to be didactic when 
one thinks about Ed Murrow, his 
performance, his ideals, and his 
death, and Alexander Kendrick, 
who was one of his team, does not 
resist the temptation in his human, 
episodic, valiant biography, Prime 
Time: The Life of Edward R. Mur- 
row. Ed did not believe that the me- 
dium was the message, or that com- 
munication was to be confused with 
communications. In his CBS office 
hung a quotation from ‘Thoreau: 
“It takes two to speak the truth—one 
to speak and another to hear.” 

His magnificent reporting of the 
war showed that millions were listen- 
ing, and on that crest Ed evolved 
See It Now, the most searching of 
television documentaries. "He was," 
writes Kendrick, “a disturber of the 
peace and a collector of injustices. 
Radio and television are by their 
very nature ephemeral. He endowed 
them with a sense of permanent 
substance by giving them a pur- 
pose." The great programs dis- 
pensed justice, as in the Radulovich 
case, which Murrow and Friendly 
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stories never before 
collected in book form. 
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with their own money win 
sponsor and network refused to 

licize it. Five months later cam 
the famous confrontation with Sen 
ator Joseph McCarthy, and when 
speaking in equal time, the senato 
demolished himself in public view, 
millions of Americans agreed witl 
Ed's conclusion: “This is no time fo 
men who oppose Senator McCarthy 
methods to keep silent. We can € len 
our heritage and our history, but wi 
cannot escape responsibility for th 

result. There is no way for a cit 
of a republic to abdicate his re 
sponsibilities.” But neither CBS n ve 
Madison Avenue would contint E 
risk such controversy. 

The contour of Ed Murrow's 
reer is familiar. What is not famil i 
is how he got his start as a Bachelo 
of Public Speech at Washingtoi 
State University and how much 
learned from his favorite teacher 
Ida Lou Anderson, a cripple, vhe 
inspired him with the meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius and who: aug ugh: 
him how to use his spendid voice. (It Ie; 
was she listening in the Far West 
who told him to pace his fame 5 
opening: “This . is Londor ae 
Kendrick measures his man in a 
multitude of episodes: Ed's co we rage: 
in reporting action from the 
holes, from bombers or tanks; - a 
enormous capacity for gaining i 
confidence of men as Siere 
Winston Churchill, Robert Opper 
heimer, Tito, and Omar Bradle 
his genius for expressing so much it | 
concise, sharp-edged sentences; 
God-given candor and smile whick 
won him friends everywhere. This is 
a long book, charged with partisar 1 
ship, in which the man hims eli 
emerges. 3 
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at a comfort to the American 
ater the British actor used to be! 
llis ier, Gielgud, Richardson—the 
y ery names gave off a ring of qual- 
ty. Sir Laurence, Sir John, Sir 
oh if one preferred, and one 
ally did. On a marquee they read 
those royal certifications on 
glish marmalade: contents abso- 
-Iutely guaranteed. 
E T "he British actor lent the Amer- 
i 1 theater, an erratic institution at 
na sort of artistic respectability. 


: rom buying tickets to a Broadway 
ow—the very phrase smacked of 
arity—queued up reverently for 
Res < Old Vic. That was different. 
v"Ehat was... well, culture. 

OT "hose rather regal visits of Brit- 
um J h theater companies to the Amer- 
| hinterlands made colonials of 
all. Critics gave themselves over 
ien to unaccustomed transports 
praise. School buses confidently 
scharged squads of students into 
e matinees. We composed a full- 
blown myth about the British actor. 
» He was an aristocrat of his craft who 
pec the American actor look like 
ay E There was just no substitute 

w that repertory training, was 
here? Above all, we subscribed to 
T he cult of the British voice. Hon- 
anes ery. Was anyone else in the world 

fit t to speak Shakespeare? 
pe in the midst of all this de- 
oru , this pleasant and really quite 
| telligen: gentility, all hell broke 
e. Instead of the Old Vic or, at 
ons the latest well-made play from 
ence Rattigan, the traffic from 
tain brought John Osborne’s 
a Back in Anger, together with 
| A non-Establishment exports as 
arold Pinters The Caretaker, 
“4 muel Beckett's Waiting for Godot, 
S he lagh Delaney's A Taste of Hon- 
-ey, and Arnold Wesker's Chips With 
E Euer thing. 
4g ns tead of the knights, a new 


“tin E not Sir Basalt Si Albert, Sir 
R eke Sir Alan at Rl me 
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A MOD HAMLET 
by Melvin Maddocks 


They looked tough, they walked 
tough, they played townies to the 
older generation's public school 
boys. Worst of all, they talked tough, 
in fact, they even mumbled out of 
very non-U mouths. Where, oh 
where had they gone, those patri- 
cian inflections as clear and spar- 
kling as cut crystal? 

By an irony, the British, who had 
given the American theater its touch 
of class, were now taking the leader- 
ship in making it savagely déclassé. 
The line leads in a kind of boomer- 
ang arc from Old Vic to Oh, Cal- 
cutta!, with the American theater 
importing British vulgarity almost 
as eagerly as it once imported Brit- 
ish good taste. For vulgarity—ear- 
nest, ideological vulgarity—became 
the new snobbery at nearly the same 
time the native supply ran short. 

But even new blood needs newer 
blood as time goes on. The latest 
brilliant British rudeness is a strong- 
minded young actor named Nicol 
Williamson, who has carried things 
one phase further. To break with 
tradition is a radical act. But the 
most radical act of all is to return 
to the old orthodoxy and treat it 
with the new heresy. In other words, 
the final dare would not be Look 
Back in Anger but Shakespeare, that 
holy of holies of official British cul- 
ture, performed in the life-style of 
Look Back in Anger. This climax 
has been reached, more or less, in 
Williamson's Hamlet, directed by 
Tony Richardson, which will be dis- 
tributed as a film later this year. 

The stage production from which 
the film was made opened in Lon- 
don, then toured to New York, Bos- 
ton, and California (including 
Berkeley). Assorted audiences, cer- 
tainly. Yet nobody in them could fail 
to register that a kind of cultural 
showdown was going on and that 
this was the real play-within-a-play. 
Members of the older generation, as 
usual, felt a premonition; members 
of the younger generation, as usual, 
shared ar ge taf Another rit- 
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thetic judgments—how sadly irrele- - x 


vant these seem to have becomel ~ 
Williamson's performance was suffi- — 


ciently formidable, sufficiently to its — 


own point, so that Hamlet will never - 
be quite the same play again for 
those who saw him. 


Perhaps the fairest approach is to 


describe Williamson's Hamlet as a ~ 
In the first — 


series of small shocks. 
place, though he is over six feet, 
Williamson appears surprisingly . 
small. Slim and tense, he seems al- 


most physically withdrawn, like a 


telescopic rod jammed half shut. In 
black with a white collar, he could 
be impersonating an uptight Cal- 


vinist parson. His arms fall rigidly _ 


parallel, fingers clenching into the 
beginnings of a fist. His curly, rather 
starved blond beard straggles unsuc- 
cessfully to hide an incipient sneer. 
It is a curious fact, but one can 
describe Hamlets most economically — 
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by comparison with other Shake-  - 
spearean roles. The British critic — . 
James Agate called Oliviers Ham- . 1 
let, every inch the Elizabethan ath- 
lete, the best Hotspur he had ever 
seen, and the reader knows exactly  — 
what he means. Gielgud's Hamlet  - 
had a touch of Romeo to him 
("beauty" is the word that his critics — . 
resorted to again and again as their  — 
favorite superlative). Williamson,  - 
on the other hand, comes on like E" 
Iago. a 

Possibly with tongue in cheek,  - 
Williamson has classified his as a — 
"classic" Hamlet. Certainly there are E 


no extremes of staging, no periph- 
eral overinterpretations here. The 


modern setting—charcoal gray, ab- m 


stract, a thing of steps, pillars, and - 


screens—dates back at least as far (to — 3 


judge from the illustrations) as Gor- 
don Craig's design for the Moscow 
Art Theater Hamlet, 
Stanislavsky in 1911. Again, when - 
Williamson's Hamlet puts a mock- - 


Rosencrantz and Guildenstern diim 
ing the speech, "What a piece of 
work is a man!”, this black parody — 
of friendship smacks of 1969, yt 


Hazlitt attributes the bit of stage 


directed by E 











Kean. B 
But "revolutionary" Es P 
tions of Shakespeare are a shilli 
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a ir na Ress and the Danih 
5 dac e guards as American GI's. The 
play-within-a-play was staged as a 
: 15 me movie filmed by family friend 
3 oratio with his trusty handheld 
. camera. Incidental rock music was 
- fur aished by the composer of Hair. 
E Tbe fact is, almost every Hamlet 
is, must be, experimental. As the 
Polish scholar Jan Kott put it: 
Beers is like a sponge. Unless it 
- is produced in a stylized and anti- 
| quarian fashion, it immediately ab- 
$ net orbs all the problems of our time.” 
Yet at this point neither production 
gim nicks nor underlined topicali- 
are enough, and Williamson and 
| ehardson have not particularly 
a othered with them. Their heresy 
— goes far deeper than toying with 
d Hamlet in evening dress and the 
ike. 
. What Williamson has done is to 
E. commit nothing less than the su- 
— preme sin against the canon. He has 
s not only made Hamlet villainous, 
p might be forgivable, he has 
made him downright unattractive— 
PS hakespeare without charm, if one 
E believe it. What an infinite re- 
. move we are from Gielgud’s Ham- 
- let: a "black arabesque" with a voice 
E e "a Stradivarius controlled by a 
ister." Or even Olivier's Hamlet: 
Rinarred by an Oedipus complex, 
E hanks to Tyrone Guthrie’s reading 
pr Ernest Tones, but so bouncing- 
y healthy that most spectators ap- 
opa ently failed to notice. 
. Williamson's Hamlet has a ner- 
E vous, almost mincing step. When he 
isnot moving, he seems to be sniffing 
> air like an animal searching out 
still another enemy. But mostly he 
. does keep moving—gracelessly, com- 
sively. He does irritating things 
p h his hands: stuffs them to his 
mouth when he is in panic (and he 
is aften i in panic) ; flexes them as if 
4 ae finger had a separate cramp; 
tis them through the air in tense, 
s right-angle patterns, like a German 
| actor at triple speed. He camps 
about the court, simpering, coyly 
wiggling his eyebrows, patting the 
knees of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, making grotesque little scare- 
crow leaps at Polonius; he is a 
Shak ys clown turned malig- 
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simply Coleridge, 


ve He "Williamson offends 
0 grba: -celebrated E: 


G 
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ro, tresed London critics. far less han i 


New York critics, who mislabeled it 
a “Midlands” accent. Williamson 
was, in fact, born near Glasgow and 
later lived near Birmingham. It 
must remain a moot question wheth- 
er he is competent to read the Old 
Vic line; he is quite up to doing ex- 
cellent imitations of Gielgud and 
Olivier in private. But speculation 
about Williamson’s technical equip- 
ment is as apart from the issue as if 
one were to speculate whether Allen 
Ginsberg could write a decent tradi- 
tional sonnet. The point is, even if 
Williamson could rival Gielgud, he 
would have chosen not to. 

Williamson’s Hamlet is as pro- 
foundly anti-beautiful as any con- 
temporary work of art, and until one 
is exposed to its abrasiveness one 
may not be aware how habitually 
one has associated "beauty" with 
Shakespeare. Has there ever been 
an unbeautiful Hamlet? We see 
right through the matinee-idol sort 
of Hamlet, of course. We condescend 
to Edwin Booth, the Victorian Ham- 
let par excellence, described by his 
supporters as full of “grace,” “pol- 
ish," “fluency,” and accused by his 
detractors of "making statues all 
over the stage." Booth rather drip- 
pingly summed up Hamlet for his 
age as "above all things a gentleman, 
even to those he hates." 

But then, hasn't every age ideal- 
ized Hamlet after its own image? 
There are unfilled spaces, a kind 
of "color-him-yourself" quality, to 
Hamlet. Considering the impact he 
makes, he remains strangely unde- 
fined—a protean hero, all things to 
all readers: the philosopher-prince 
to the Age of Reason, the graveyard 
romantic to those brought up on 
Gray’s Elegy. To Goethe, Hamlet 
was Young Werther, illustrating 
"the effects of a great action laid 
upon a soul unfit for the perfor- 
mance of it." To Coleridge, he was 
perhaps with a 
dose of laudanum: "continually re- 
solving to do, yet doing nothing but 
resolve.” To the Moscow Art The- 
ater, at least one observer noted, he 
was a "murderer with a Dostoev- 
skian touch." 

But in all these variations, one 
presumes, Hamlet had beauty: phys- 
ical, moral, spiritual, at worst, dia- 
bolical beauty. He was, in short, a 
hero, more or less as the particular 
time or nb: saw Pu ds T Willi 
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a eate empty of mear ning 
speeches like: "O, what a. _ noble 
mind is here o'erthrown!" Eo 
Williamson’s Hamlet is measu E 
in negatives so absolutely that. he 
does not even have the hard clarit y 
that is the usual literary advant: ; 
of a villain. One is remind ofa 
stage direction for Jimmy Por E 
Look Back in Anger: "To be as 
hement as he is is to be almost n on 
committal.” E 
Chopping his rhythms, fightin j x 
the mesmeric flow of sound like: 
minister working against the King 
James Version, Williamson gi s re- 
freshed readings that set an a udi- - 
ence on the edge of their seats. But 
almost without exception, the li 
for which his Hamlet is memora 
are those that curl and shrivel wit 
sarcasm, despair, or self-conter 
His face convulses, his nose s irms. 
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Dan Wakefield's personal journey 
through public events, Between. | $ X 
the Lines, is now available in ak 


paperback. 








John Updike’s novel Couples 
was published last year. 











John L'Heureux, author of three 3 3 
books of poetry, is on the y 
Atlantic editorial staff. 







Edward Weeks was the edi ot. 
the Atlantic for many years. 







Melvin Maddocks is editor of the - E 
books page for the Christian Science e 
Monitor. E 








Robert Evett isa composer and ^ 
critic of music and literature. EU 
E. 











Phoebe Adams contributes regularly 
to this department. c : 






James Dickey, whose poem leads . 
this issue, will have a new m 
collection of his poetry published. re 
early in 1970. 
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the soliloquy, “O! that this too, too 
solid [sullied?] flesh would melt 
0..." With what supreme disgust he 
; Bepits out, "Frailty, thy name is wom- 
. an!" He can be venomously funny, 
- the original black comedian, with 
- odd little throwaway lines like those 
imagining Claudius draining “his 
= draughts of Rhenish down." (Rich- 

that 


ard Burton once remarked 

— Hamlet was the only tragic figure 
2 Š d not have foreseen quite this.) 
—— — Williamson's Hamlet operates out 
E o a sort of policy of weakness. 
| EV When in doubt, he collapses into 
- free- floating hysteria. Even his oaths 
3 come out “petulant. He is less an 
= avenger than a slinking grudge- 
f cu bearer. All Hamlets exclude all oth- 
- er kinds of Hamlets, and by this rule, 
x &£ every Hamlet is a loser: what he 
- leaves out in the name of consistency 
will be larger than what he con- 
tains. But why choose to present all 
- that is flattest, narrowest, most re- 
B pugnant—the Hamlet that excludes 
. the most? 
I — If Williamson's Hamlet were tak- 
Pe “en by himself, he might seem a skill- 
> fully vicious exercise in deprecation 
x and self-deprecation. But William- 
E clearly does not intend him to 
Ka. be taken out of context, by himself. 
| = Implicit in the antihero is a judg- 
x ment of life: he is absurd, so the 
E Be sument goes, precisely because all 
NE of life is absurd. This is his justifica- 
* tion as well as his self-justification. 
‘It certainly has to be the justifica- 
- tion for Williamson's Hamlet that, 
- like every new Hamlet, he projects 
Pa concept of the world to match 
himself. C. S. Lewis was right: Ham- 
let, that vague, fill-me-in man, is fi- 
€: nally less a character than a map of 
“a certain spiritual region through 
which most of us have passed." 
What is the "spiritual region" of 
Williamson s Hamlet? He is a Ham- 
let who was born the year World 
-"War II started. He is a Hamlet who 
— was six years old when the bomb 
EU. | was dropped on Hiroshima. He is a 
. Hamlet who was only seventeen 
aa Look Back in Anger opened. 
-H Ilis-whole professional life has been 
spem in-the post-Osborne theater 
- playing roles- like The Ginger Man, 
— Vladimir in Waiting for Godot, add 
E Bill Maitland in Inadmissible Evi- 

dence, a character -who practically 
E deines Williamson' s Hamlet: "I my- 
E zelf am more packed | wi ith spite, and 
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twisting with revenge than anyone I. 
know of. I actually often, frequently, 
daily want to see people die for 
their errors. I wish to kill them my- 
Sel 

Kott makes it a kind of test for 
Hamlet: what book is he carrying in 
the scene when he baits Polonius? 
A modern Hamlet, Kott suggests, 
might be carrying Sartre (possibly 
Nausea?), Camus (doubtless The 
Rebel), or Kafka (The Castle?). 
But Hamlet is an amateur actor. 
Why not a play? Williamson’s Ham- 
let, it is reasonable to suppose, might 
be carrying Beckett—Waiting for 
Godot, perhaps, open at a passage 
like: “They give birth astride a 
grave, the light gleams an instant, 
then it’s night once more.” 

Death lies at the very core of 
Williamson's Hamlet. The Shake- 
spearean scholar G. Wilson Knight 
might have been reviewing William- 
son's performance when he wrote: 
"Hamlet is inhuman. He has seen 
through humanity his con- 
sciousness works in terms of Death. 
He has seen the truth, not alone of 
Denmark, but of humanity, of the 
universe: and the truth is evil." 

Here is a Hamlet within the new 
convention—absurd, ^ existentialist, 
even nihilistic; the cliché quality of 
the words tells us just how complete- 
ly it has become the convention. 
Still playing the outsider from force 
of habit, Williamson is the insider 
now. It is Olivier and Gielgud whose 
noses are pressed against the win- 
dow. Williamson has earned the 
right, for the time being, to say, as 
David Garrick did of his Hamlet 
two centuries ago: “I reduced Shake- 
speare to the thought of my cen- 
tury." He can even judge his success 
by the cries of the wounded as Gar- 
rick, again, could do with the critic 
who sputtered: "By God, if he is 
right, we have all been damnably 
in the wrong!" 

Yet there is a sadness to this kind 
of triumph. The very young in Wil- 
liamson's audience take pure plea- 
sure; but then, in the pleasure game, 
the young hold all the options. No 
one Williamson's age or older can 
really "enjoy" or “like” this Hamlet. 
He is a Hamlet representing a cata- 
strophic loss in humanity, and 
watching him—this is the dangerous 
thing about Hamlets—one cannot 
help computing one's own losses, 
both as a member of the audience 


and as a member of that waid out- 
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side Some makes. so dispiriting a 
Hamlet appropriate. - | Sd 


What does it say about William- - 
son, what does it say about his audi- - 
ence that their shared moment of | 
truth seems to come when he jug- 
gles Yorick's skull at grave's edge, as | 
if no other symbol, no other scene - 
were half so true? Needless to add, - 
Fortinbras, Hamlet's twin-image for 


redemption, has been complete 
edited out. E 
Earlier generations constantly - 


worried over the problem: why does — 
Hamlet procrastinate? No problem. : 
for Williamson and us. We accepte 
paralysis as practically the norm. To - 
our forefathers, who assumed an in- - 
ternal harmony of sorts within the | 
human personality, Hamlet's self- 
contradictions were a vexing literary - 
mystery. Would the real Hamlet © 
please stand up? Today his fragmen- | 
tation is what we feel most at ease - 
with—brothers all of the “disordered | 
will," in Leslie Farber's phrase. 

It should be humiliating to us that © 
his neuroticism is what makes Ham- - 
let a man of our times. For here, ob- 
viously, is not only a half Hamlet 
but a half man. Hamlet, one sus- 
pects, is a humiliation as well as a x 
measure of career success to Wil- - 
liamson. For Williamson's finest, 
most Shakespearean quality is ago- - 
nized dissatisfaction. Life is not good - 
enough, and he knows it. But he is 
not good enough, and he knows that 
too. There is nothing snigg sering or 
complacent about his pessimism. In 
the end, an ancient rage at imperfec- — 
tion—that dark other side of the - 
love of good—raises him to the levels - 
of tragedy, subliminally enriching — 
his Hamlet almost in spite of him- - 
self. i 

Yet as a touchstone of contempo- 
rary theater, of contemporary cul- - 
ture in fact, this Hamlet produces a- 
discomfiting test. It tells us we have 3 
gained our freedom: we have got 
rid of hypocrisy and most inhibi- — 
tions all right. It also tells us the © 
bad old news: that every victory over — 
tradition has its built-in ambiguity. - 
In the exciting name of freedom, . x 
those who jettison the past tacitly 
accept their consequent poverty, - 
gambling that it will be mu 
that they will strike it rich again - 
soon, on their terms. Measuring our: 
selves against Elizabethan e 
we become painfully aware we have 
not found our new richness yet. | ua We 

In the Uo, analysis; we do r E 
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a classic; it eeu us. And t for 
Pus judgment of Hamlet upon 
us is that we are marvelously in- 
tense but paying the usual price for 
intensity, in narrowness. Our ad- 
- mirable standards of honesty have 
cost us almost everything else. As 
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. Next year, Aaron Copland will be 
seventy. Oh, dear. He has been a 
— national monument for so long that 
Py it is hard to think of him as grow- 
E ing old. More than that, his manner 

and his interests are those of a 
| younger man. Throughout his 
— career, he has been driven by an 
insatiable curiosity about what is go- 
í _ing on in his profession. He is always 
| growing—trying new techniques, flirt- 
: ing with new styles. You would think 

- that, with his lifework this far ad- 
F vanced, he would be developing a 
RO final “mature” idiom. Not at all. 
E In his most recent pieces, he is as 

- eclectic as ever. In Connotations, for 
Td orchestra, he is unyielding and seems 
3 to be openly hostile to the listener; 


A 


but Emblems, for large symphonic 
band, is a noble sounding piece, full 
peor the hymn tunes and bits of fake 
_ Americana that have endeared Cop- 
L land to the unenterprising listener. 
-. Most recently, in an orchestra piece 
-~ called Inscape, he uses a pair of 
- twelve-tone rows in music that, for 
- its wide-open harmonies and simple 
B tunes, sounds like the Copland of 
- thirty years ago. 

- In a recent interview, Copland 
gesid: 















4 When you look back over a period 
E of years and judge your own work, 
¿you can recognize changes of style 
which had come about from your 
feeling that the style you had used 
_ previously had been completely ex- 
plored. But the deliberate attempt 
^to change just because you like to 
- change is too arbitrary and doesn't 
- work. 


o 


Pregnant words. Nobody knows 
more than Copland about changing 
| | styles, and some of his changes do 
seem to be pretty arbitrary. However, 


asa general rule, they work. Copland 
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play the role, it is Williamson's ex- 
cruciating honor to give us a Ham- 
let blind in one eye but too honest 
to fake a report on more than he 
sees: impotence, terror, and a rum 
end for all. 





MUSIC 
THE BROOKLYN EAGLE 


by Robert Evett 


to write any kind of music he pleases, 
and every major trend, from the end 
of the impressionistic period until 
now, is reflected in his catalogue. 

Like Stravinsky, Copland tends to 
look at the musical surface as if it 
were an entity quite independent of 
the creator—almost as if it were an 
object that could be picked up, 
examined, and played with. He will 
take on a style—evidently almost 
any style—just to see what he can 
make it do. 

His slumming expeditions have 
fetched up some marvelous oddities. 
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Stereo sound that will fill the room. 
In a portable that won't. 


Now you can have big stereo sound without a big stereo. M edens 
All it takes is our compact portable in the deluxe new grained a 


dro for his generation like all who 






















Very aes on, in 1.192 5» "s wrote dis 
Music for the Theater, not Ero 
the influence of jazz itself, but rather - E 
of jazz by way of Gershwin. Today, - Re A 
it wheezes around like a rebuilt - 
Pierce Arrow sedan at a classic car 
parade. : 

Even more outrageous are his | 
Chiquita Banana pieces, El Salóque 
México and Danzón Cubano, litt 
anthologies of clichés from Latii) 
American popular music. They are - 3 | 
expert, superbly made deadpan put- E 
ons; frightful fun—much more than .— 
the parallel works of Tchaikovsky - A : 
and Rimsky-Korsakov—because here 
is no attempt whatever to suppress - 
or apologize for the innate E 3 
of the materials. E 

At the other extreme are his ee 
austere works, pieces aimed at dg E 
gut and as brutal as anything in the -7 
modern canon. In 1957, when H 1e SRY 
was at work on the Piano Fans B. 3: 
he remarked that it was “hard to ~~ 
write, hard to play, and hard to SE 
listen to." This description would CN 
apply equally well to the Piano | E E 
Variations, which were written in 
1930 when Copland was a young - 
man and not very far into his - E. 
career. Es. 
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walnut color cabinet. With 20 watts of peak music power to drive c 
two 9" oval and two 315" speakers, plus full controls E 

and the Micro-Touch® 2G Tone Arm that won't E 

ever accidentally ruin your records. Ask.to hear Esc 






The unhurried life and- 
personal service found only 
at a hotel in the quiet 
European tradition; 
moments away from all 






that Boston can offer. 





THE RITZ CARLTON 


BOSTON 






Ne Yr can learn to write in the 
JStntichand 1f Y ou hartan 
Osmircid pon, an Italic wb 


y ees 


Only $3. at art material, stationery 
and pen shops as well as college book 
stores, Your check or money order can also 
be mailed to Pentalic Corp., 132 West 22nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10011. Add 50 cents 
to cover handling. State whether right or 
left handed. . , . Nothing is more satisfying 
than learning to produce the beautiful 
thicks and thins that characterize the italic 
hand and it's easy to learn as the pen, held 
at the proper angle, does most of the work 
for-you. So be a penman, own an Osmiroid. 
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SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


+ Please include an Atlantic label to insure prompt 
à Service when you write us about your subscription. 


à kx -1 Mail to: rne Atlantic, Subscription Depart- 
. ment, 125 Garden Stren yation, Ohio 43302 
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Í Change of Address: 


= |f you are moving please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address. Attach label above 
and include new address below. If you have a 
question about your subscription attach this form 
to your letter, 
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" Superficialy here d isa uii sepa- 
rating his serious music from his 
entertainments. This distinction is 
treacherous and deceptive. A piece 
like Appalachian Spring, for in- 
stance, would have to fall with the 
lighter works; yet it is carefully con- 
trived, and it contains some of the 
most genuinely affecting music that 
Copland has written. The Vitebsk 
Trio, with its jagged rhythms and 
heavy saturation of  dissonances, 
|, would have to be classified as serious 
Copland. But the melodic mate- 
rial is as folksy as anything in the 
ballets. 

In either category, the composer’s 
problem is the same: to explore a 
style with a view to exhausting it. 
The listener's problem is not so 
much one of finding meaning be- 
hind the design of the music and its 
rhetoric as it is to admire all the 
fancy work and the skill that went 
into it. 

Since about 1950 Copland has 
played around with serial composi- 
tion a lot, but his affair with Vien- 
nese atonality has always stopped 
far short of total commitment. That 
it happened at all is extremely 
strange. 

Copland was a devoted pupil of 
Nadia Boulanger, and Boulanger 
taught that the ‘school of Schoenberg 
was heretical. Copland has never 
been given to dogma, and has always 
been generous to musicians whose 
styles and attitudes are alien to his 
own. But since he reached the age 
of fifty without finding a need for 
note-rows, it is curious that he sud- 
denly found himself using them. 

Actually, the note-rows contribute 
very little to the musical surface. 
Copland generally reserves them for 
works of considerable solemnity. But 
the pieces keep sounding like the 
old Copland in his austere mood. 
The melodies are angular and the 
harmonies abrasive, as they always 
have been. 

Throughout most of his career 
Copland has been a commanding 
figure in American musical politics, 


using his influence for awarding 


scholarships, fellowships, and com- 
missions to the needy and deserving. 
And others. His record for generosity 
is impressive. And he has, for the 
most part, been prudent. 

He realizes of course that his in- 
fluence is waning. When he resigned 
his post as director of the Berkshire 
| Music 
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gave up. a emeddéus amount L^ 
power. Then, too, most of the 
younger composers, boys in thei 
twenties, are not much interested ir 
the kinds of music Copland ha: 
written. Copland, for his part, ha: 
not yet shown any interest in ex 
ploring the current crop of ad. 
vanced styles, though if past per 
formance is an indication, he will 
get around to them in his own time. 

He is, I suspect, at a watershed in 
his career. On the basis of his work 
until now—and most of the results 
are in—it would be easy to dismiss 
him as a glamorous but rather friv- 
olous figure: the American Chabrier, 
as someone once called him, or 
the best composer ever born in 
Brooklyn, but not a man of the stat- 
ure of Ravel, say, or Prokofiev— 
both figures who invite comparison 
with him. Whether this judgment 
is fair or not will be determined 
by the music he writes in his old 
age. 
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SOME COoPLAND RECORDINGS: | 


Appalachian Spring zA 
and Billy the Kid a: 
Ormandy | 
Philadelphia Orchestra E 
(Columbia) 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
and Music for the Theater 
Copland and Bernstein 

New York Philharmonic 
(Columbia) 


Piano Variations 
and Piano Fantasy 
Masselos 
(Odyssey) 


Quartet for Piano and Strings 
Sextet 


"fg 
Vitebsk E. 
Copland, Wright JEN 
with members of £t 
the Julliard Quartet po 
(Columbia) E 
Symphony No. 3 A 
Bernstein sa 
New York Philharmonic à 
(Columbia) Me 
Twelve Poems d 
of Emily Dickinson vi 


Addison 







TA became an actor pelne nobody 
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S. = “by Phoebe Adams 
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LD "TESTAMENT MINIATURES, pref- 
| Baad John Plummer. Braziller, 


Eu antly colored pictures have’ an 
e eff ect quite disproportionate to their 
* am iniature size. The book was made 


| - margins are full of notes in Persian 
1 1 Hebrew. How this came about 


Bises introduction. This is a 
| ES reproduction of a unique work. 
: 'EN TO THE SiLENCE by David W. 
Elliott. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
es $5.95. Mr. Elliotts novel describes, 

in first-person narrative, the experi- 
Re nces of a boy confined in a state 
s Ecl hospital. While individual 
) © scenes are highly successful, the book 
oas a whole suffers from double per- 
T spective. The reader is too conscious, 
E too often, of the sophisticated adult 
1 , author directing his juvenile hero's 


- IN THE PRESENCE or DEATH by Shay 
.Oag. Coward-McCann, . $12.95. 
- Through the life of Antonio Or- 
i -dofiez, Miss Oag has constructed a 
COM of bullfighting over the past 
ifty years, plus an unusually precise 
E: level-headed account of what 
career in the bullring entails in 
15 of training, practice, dipio 


3 E, and simple fright. Well 
— illustrated with photographs, al- 
E though nobody unfamiliar with the 
‘sport is going to understand all 
3 those naturales and verónicas. 
^B "pn 1 Hap Ir To Do Over AGAIN 
E .. by Robert S. Gallagher. Dut- 
. ton, $6.95. Mr. Gallagher's study of 
br People who willfully disappear is 
— full of strange information, includ- 
E -how to make one’s family un- 
com iMortable for years. (Run up 
: debts, draw a confused will, 
1c Tanish: probate court will perse- 


| 3 ite the abandoned.) The book is 
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would hire him to do anything else, 
and remained an actor, one gathers, 
out of amusement, indolence, good 
humor, and a liking for pretty 
women, a combination that was al- 
ways stronger than his suspicion that 
he ought to be more soberly em- 
ployed. An enjoyable lesson in how 
to succeed without really caring. 


Dr. BowpLER's LeGAcy by Noel Per- 
rin. Atheneum, $7.95. Perhaps the 
history of book expurgation in Eng- 
land and America is not worth as 
much attention as Mr. Perrin has 
given it, but the question of who 
made cuts (Dr. Bowdler was not the 
originator of high-minded mutila- 
tion) of what material, and why, be- 
comes moderately intriguing. And 
it is startling to discover that emas- 
culated Shakespearean texts are still 
being peddled to college English de- 
partments. 


RUNNING AWAY FRoM MysrELF by 
Barbara Deming. Grossman, $6.95. 
Miss Deming is trying to prove some- 
thing about American character by 
examination of movie heroes of the 
1940s. The argument gets lost in plot 
summaries and is crippled from the 
start by the author’s refusal to con- 
sider anything but movies. A care- 
less reader could leave the book un- 
der the impression that Sam Spade 
was invented by a Hollywood script- 
writer in 1940. 


Jesus RepiscovereD by Malcolm 
Muggeridge. Doubleday, $5.95. From 
editing Punch to writing sermons is 
a broad jump, and Mr. Muggeridge 
is no candidate for the Olympics. 


Mopesty IN Dress by James Laver. 
Houghton Mifflin, $10.00. Without 
becoming unduly earnest about it, 
Mr. Laver offers some shrewd specu- 
lations about the psychological 
forces underlying fashions in cloth- 
ing. The illustrations range from de- 
lightful to revolting. 


AND RELATIVES by 
Gerald Durrell Viking, $5.95. At 
about age twelve, Mr. Durrell was 
training himself as the naturalist he 
has since become. The process be- 
wildered his elders, who did not 
share his pleasure in dead turtles. 
These elder Durrells were a tribe of. 
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Mr. Durrell recalls it, was ; daily y comic 
melodrama, and makes delicious I 


gay, uncomplicated reading. | 


THE BaAuHaUS by Hans M. Wing en 
MIT Press, $42.50. Because the Ba iu- : 
haus, as a center of experimental « de- 
sign, involved a variety of enter: 
prises, a wide territory, and a large 
number of people, Mr. Wing 
history is as concise as it is thoro 

It is nevertheless an immense book; 
extensively and impressively illus: 
trated, invaluable to anyone ii 
ested in the history of art in. 
century and the interlocking of 
thetic and utilitarian principle: 


Tur BLUE Aspic by Edward € : 
Meredith, $2.95. In spooky draw 
and skeletal prose, Mr. coat 


Bordena, T a Vengámhes- Posth 
and L’Avvelenatrice di Glasgo 
This is of the usual splendid € 
standard. 


REMBRANDT: His Lire, His Wo 
His Time by Bob Haak. Abrai 
$35.00. Scholarly but not peda 
well illustrated with the work 
Rembrandt's contemporaries _ 
pupils as well as his own, senerou 


warding book. 


T Zero by Italo Calvino. Hard 
Brace & World, $4.95. Ton 
from Italian by William Weaver 
Mr. Calvino plays tricks with ti E 
extending a split second to infinit 
or contracting a geological era to é 
amorous stroll. The fun of this gan me 
—and it is genuine if intellec 


demanding fun—lies in the severely 
XE A 


logical arguments with which | 
author develops lunatic inventic c 
There is even a sort of geometr 
poetry about the business. 

A TASTE OF IRELAND by Theodo 
Fitzgibbon. Houghton Mifflin, $5 
The Irish recipes are accompan 

by old photographs, rife with ES 
turesque, and notes on point of 
gin, literary history if MU ind « 
information of a wildl e 
culinary nature. Th 
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a OLIVANT, a new but reputable name in pub- 
lishing. 

o 

`. — PAPERBACK CATALOGUE, 261 pages, 15,000 
_ titles, subject indexed. $1.00, credited toward 
"order. New York Book, 4A West 43rd Street, 
— NYC 10036. 

Ec 00. DNAn S 
-Foreign Paperbacks. Free lists. P.O. Box 767M, 
— San Leandro, Calif. 94577. 

B IRSE n reS 

B PERIODICALS 

E- — BACKDATED MAGAZINES! Send wantlist. No 


fa 
D 
E 


- P catalog. Midtown Magazines, Box 917-AT. May- 


B wood, N.J. 07607 

TS eS > a 

Swa There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
— success—but for time-tested, honest instruc- 


| A " 


tion in writing for publication, read THE 
WRITER, the monthly magazine for free-lance 
- — writers. Each issue contains articles by leading 
— — authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
- . telling where to sell manuscripts. $6 a year. 
-— For trial 3 mos. subs., mail $1 to THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 
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POEMS WANTED FOR QUARTERLY PUBLICA- 
TION. Submit several. POETRY PAGEANT, Box 
3677-AM, Washington 20007. 





NATION'S capital; nation's colony. Until we get 

self-government, your congressman helps run 
|— eur city. Find out how he's doing. Read lively 
nd DC inner city monthly. Six months: $1. Capitol 
East Gazette, 109 8th NE, Washington, DC 
12 7:20002. 





. HV the new writing. Literary, but definitely not 
— “little magazine." $5.00 yearly. Published by 
— Olivant. 


re 





— — THIS ENGLAND. Surprisingly different—a proud 
new magazine for all who love England's green 
and pleasant land. Trial copy $1.00. Annually 
$5.00. THIS ENGLAND, 73 Chestnut Street, 
Oneonta, New York 13820 

RECORDINGS 
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HARD-TO-GET folk, jazz and blues Ips. Send 
wants. Monon Record Service, Box 18221 BR, 
San Francisco, California 94118. 
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b. MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS — Excellent 
modern German instruments by Sperrhake. 
—— Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert 
E S. Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda, Mary- 
¿land 20034. 

bom 





—— J What can $3,000 now buy that it never could 
` before? The Crystal Carousel, a wild new way of 
—— doing your own thing. A precision keyboard 
| a Bitbesizer for today's non-classical home mu- 
— sician. Brilliant, exciting sounds fit for the audio 


connoisseur can be easily mastered by the non- 





E professional. For more information, write Car- 
— — eusel Division, Allen Organ Company, Macungie, 
-. .. Pennsylvania 18062. 

E TAPES 

EN". 

— TAPES . . . blank recording . . . pre-recorded 


- music. Catalog 104. Tower, Lafayette Hill, Pa. 
19444. 


= LITERARY INTERESTS Ť 


" MANUSCRIPT TYPING: RESEARCH. Contact our 
— service manager for personal attention to your 
| particular needs. Northern Exposure Corpora- 
e tion, Box 658, Montpelier, Vermont, 05602. 

mc? . 
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—— FRANCES STELOFF FICTION CONTEST. Writers, 
enter fourth annual contest. Prize: $200 plus 
publication in Panache Magazine. Send first 
. two pages of short story or novel excerpt (non- 

—  returnable) to PANACHE-A, P.O. Box 488, New 
— York 10028. 


LANGUAGES 


. SPEAK SPANISH. New method based on simi- 
— larity to English. 48 Page booklet 60¢. SPANISH, 
. Box 1, Congress, Arizona 85332. 





- J— WORLD PEACE requires Esperanto. Text, record 
loaned FREE, Esperanto Library, Dept. AT, Mid- 


E dleton, Wisconsin 53562. 
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VACATIONS/TRAVEL 

CASTLE-HOTELS, FLEA MARKETS. Delightful 
guidebooks. New 1969 *''Castle-Hotels of Eu- 
rope'"—3&&9castles-monastaries, palaces offer- 
ing accommodations, 16 countries, 250 illustra- 
tions, maps. $2.95 paperback. 'Europe's Flea 
Markets, Budget Antique Shops’’—80 markets, 
10 countries, street maps. $2.95 paperback. 
Both paperbacks $5.50. Robert Long, Dept. AT, 
634 Bellmore Avenue, East Meadow, N.Y. 11554. 














COWBOYS AND INDIANS, beauty and comfort, 
peace and quiet. The West still lives in this 
northwest corner of Nebraska. Not a dude 
ranch. Richardson Hereford Ranch, Box 19185, 
X rd Nebraska 69339. Telephone 308-665- 


LONDON—14 Days from $380. Includes round 
trip air fare, hotels, breakfasts, 8 show tickets, 
3 days use of car, membership privileges in 
private clubs and many extras. For brochure 
write: ATLANTIC TOURS, Atlantic Monthly, 8 
Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116. 





FLORIDA SUNCOAST. BAYFRONT COTTAGES. 
$75.00 wk. May to Dec. Apts. and cottages for 
Christmas, and winter season 1969-70. Light- 
house cottages, Clearwater Beach, Fla. 33515. 


WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE— $1.75. Rates, 
schedules, 700 passenger carrying freighters. 
TravLtips, 40-21AD Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361. 








FABULOUS ACAPULCO!!! $8 daily buys luxuri- 
ous seclusion, tropical beach, superb food, 
Spanish instruction. Silverman, HOTEL MAYAB, 
Apartado 328, Acapulco, Mexico. 


MEXICO—15 Days from $399. Mexico City, 
Ixtapan De La Sal, Cuernavaca, Taxco, and 
seven nights of fun 'n sun in Acapulco. Includes 
air fare on regularly scheduled airlines, hotels 
and many extras. For brochure write: ATLAN- 
TIC TOURS, Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 








ECS. A new concept in discovering educational 
career opportunities, both academic and non- 
academic.—a new source for institutional re- 
cruitment. Write or telephone: Educational Ca- 
reer Service, Inc., One Palmer Square, Prince- 
ton, N.J. 08540.—No Placement Fees. 





AUSTRALIA WANTS YOU! Government Assisted 
Passage. Unlimited Opportunities. Latest Gov- 
ernment Information and Forms. $1.00. 
AEN Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, California 
9 





CANADA. Professional employment guide to 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. Send $1.00. Per- 
sonnel Publications, Suite 101-A, 30 Bloor 
Street, West, Toronto 189. 


GOURMETS 


TEA DEVOTEES naturally select Grace Rare 
Teas. Free brochure. Grace Tea Importer, Dept. 
A2, 79 Wall Street, NYC 10005. 








PERSONALS 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new “Guide to Employ- 
ment Abroad” covers all possibilities in sixty 
countries. Includes exclusive “Directory of 
American Companies Overseas" and special re- 
ports on summer jobs, government careers, in- 
ternational organizations, medical work, teach- 
ing, librarian, secretarial, newspaper and social 
work overseas. Only $2.00 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or payment refunded. Hill, Interna- 
tional Publications, P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, 
New York 11730. 








WHOSE PERFUME? Yours should say the things 
you want to say. Request chart. PERFUMES, Ad- 
vertising Department, 102 Cricket Avenue, Ard- 
more, Pennsylvania 19003. 
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MAKE YOUR WILL. Why delay? Get 4 Will Forms 
and attorney’s informative book. Only $1.00. 
Legal Forms Company, Department 123, 1967 
Guardian Building, Detroit, Michigan 48226. 


—————————————————————————— 


BOGUS COATS OF ARMS—Our artists will ex- 
ecute spurious but beautiful coats of arms work- 
ing from your ideas or ours. Ready for framing 
— Ideal gift — $35 — Satisfaction guaranteed — 
P.O. Box 304, Grove City, Ohio 43123 
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CLASSIFIED 


PERSONALS 


35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 individually sold, 
described encyclopedia-catalogue, 104. Wolfe 
Worldwide, Dept. 55-109, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 90025 








GLOVE CLEANING BY MAIL $1.25 per pair. Free 
glove mailing envelope. ROBLIN LEATHER 190 
Glencove Avenue, Glen Cove, New York 11542. 











ECCLESINE'S ADMONITION: “‘Eschew Obfusca- 
tion" Plaque 8!4" x 4" $1.50. Deluxe, $2.50, 
Grandiose, $5.00, Bumperstrip, 2/$1.00, 6/ 
$2.50. The Idea Company, P.O. Box 178, Rye, 
N.Y. 10580. 


TONGUE DEPRESSORS. Stir, stake, splint, 
squash, sabotage, stick—so forth. 75 for $1. 
Judy Wanner, Dept. A, 596 S. Spring Rd., Vine- - 
land, N.J. 08360 








PEACE/ZODIAC POSTERS, buttons, bumper- 
stickers, jewelry. Illustrated catalog 25€. Dealers 
write. Aries, Box 666A, Capitola, CA. 95010 


WILDLIFE PETS—Mammals, Birds, Reptiles. 
Catalog 10¢. Ray Singleton, Interbay Post- 
office, Tampa, Fla. 33611. 

















CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


Lightweight equipment for backpacking, moun- 
taineering, camping, canoeing. Free catalog. 
Moor & Mountain, Dept. AM, Main Street, Con- 
cord, Mass. 01742 











GIVE ...w SO more 


will live 


HEART 
FUND 


The Atlantic welcomes your classified 
advertising. Copy should be re- 
ceived by the 15th of second month 
prior to issue. 









The advertisements are 

grouped by headings: Literary Ser- 
vices, Out-Of-Print Books, Book- 
plates, Art Schools, Colleges, 
Camps, Hobbies, Gourmet, Vaca- 
tions, Travel Tours, Cruises, Sum- 
mer Rentals... and the like. 


Rates for a single insertion: 
80 cents per word 
(ten-word minimum) 


Six time rate 
70 cents per word 


Twelve time rate 
60 cents per word 


Post office box and number count as two 
words. No charge for zip code. 


Full payment must be received by 1st of 
prior month to date of issue. 


Address Classified Department 


THE 





8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 — ad 


How 120 old cars caused 
an underwater population explosion 





Off the coast of California, near our Atlantic Richfield created the reef 
oil wells,there's an artificial reef built as an experiment in improving the 
of discarded automobile bodies. environment for fish colonies. Algae 


One so compatible to local sports began to grow on the cars. As did 
fish that it has become a veritable kelp, mollusks and lots of other very 
deep sea apartment house. tasty undersea delicacies. So the 


the new AtlanticRichfieldCompany 


fish moved in, and reversed a 
dwindling birth-trend. It's the kind of 
population explosion we like to see. 
And just one of many steps ARCO is 
taking to make the world we live in just 
a little better than when we started. 


ARCO <> 


Announcing 
the first altogether new Lincoln Continental in nearly a decade. 


For 1970, America’s most distinguished motorcar in- 
troduces a new measure of room and luxury. 

The new Lincoln Continental is unusual among luxury 
cars; the rear seat is as roomy as the front seat. The 
ride is smoother and more substantial because the 
wheelbase is longer and the stance is wider. 

Power front disc brakes are standard. And you may 
wish to consider Sure-Track, the remarkable new 


“a 


computer-controlled anti-skid braking system. 
Flow-Thru, a new ventilation system, circulates fresh 
air through the car even with the windows closed. 
Yet for all its advances, Lincoln Continental retains the 
uniquely individual qualities that have always 
distinguished this car from all other luxury cars. 
For 1970, the altogether new Lincoln Continental is, 
as always, every inch a Continental. 
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The Continental Mark I1 


What makes this the most authoritatively styled, decisively 
individual motorcar of its generation? 

Everything about the Continental Mark III is distinctive. 
The styling, the luxury, the ride. 

Power front disc brakes are standard. So is Sure Track, the 
first computer-controlled anti-skid braking system. 

Standard, too, are the Michelin steel belted tires, designed 


LINCOLN-MERCURY 


to give substantially increased tread mileage. 

The engine, 460 cubic-inch V-8 in à great deep-breathing 
design, is unrivaled for its responsive power. 

The timepiece is not a clock at all, but a true chronometer 
from the famous jeweler, Cartier. 

Your Lincoln-Mercury dealer invites you to drive the 
Continental Mark III at your convenience. 
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As your first Book-Dividend from the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
THIS GREAT TEN-VOLUME HISTORY 


FOR ONLY $[50 A VOLUME [ Price 


$113] 


at once in a short experimental membership 








The Life of Greece « Retail price $10. 
Caesar and Christ « Retail price $10. 
The Age of Faith « Retail price $12. 
The Renaissance » Retail price $10. 
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Now complete after 40 years’ research and writing 


Our Oriental Heritage + Retail price $12, The Reformation « Retail price $12. 
The Age of Reason Begins « Retail price $10. 
The Age of Louis XIV e Retail price $10. 
The Age of Voltaire * Retail price $12. 
Rousseau and Revolution e Retail price $15. 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A library-building plan 


every reading family should know about 


EE PURPOSE of this experi- 
mental membership is to have 
you discover, by your own actual 
experience, the extraordinary op- 
portunity you have as a member of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club to build 
up a well-rounded home library 
at little cost—through the Club's 
unique Book-Dividend system. You 
can acquire valuable sets or expen- 
sive volumes for trifling sums. 


»k THE SYSTEM IS SIMPLE » If you 
continue after this experimental 
membership, you will earn, for 
every Club Selection or Alter- 
nate you buy, a Book-Dividend 
Credit. Each Credit, upon payment 
of a nominal sum, often only $1.00 
or $1.50—somewhat more for un- 


usually expensive volumes and sets 
—will entitle you to a valuable 
Book-Dividend which you may 
choose from more than a hundred 
different volumes that will be made 
available over the year. 


> HOW CAN THIS BE DONE? A 
portion of the amount members pay 
for books is invested in entire edi- 
tions of valuable books and sets. 
These are the Book-of-the-Month 
Club’s Book-Dividends and mem- 


bers are free to choose among them. 


Since the inauguration of the Book- 
Dividend system, $480,000,000 
worth of books (retail value) has 
been earned and received by 
Club members through this 
unique plan, 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy four Club Choices within a year at special members' prices 


‘HE STORY Ox 
VILLA Tex 
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INCLUDED WITHOUT CHARGE 





a brilliant summary of all 
that the Durants have 
learned in their forty-year 
study of world history... 
and an invaluable supple- 
ment to The Story of Civi- 
lization. 

A copy will be included, 
free, with the ten-volume 
set sent to new members 
who enroll at this time. 


RETAIL PRICE: $5 


WILL AND ARIEL 


DURANT 


I 
! 
j BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
280 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 A8-11 
i Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the- 
! Month Club and send me The Story of Civilization 
in 10 volumes, billing me $1.50 per volume. I agree to 
i purchase at least four monthly Selections—or Alter- 
nates—during the first year I am a member. Mem- 
| bers' prices for these books average 2075 less than 
j retail prices. My membership is cancelable any time 
after buying these four books. If I continue after 
i this trial, I will earn a Book-Dividend Credit for 
every Selection—or Alternate—I buy. Each Credit, 
f upon payment of a nominal sum, will entitle me to 
a Book-Dividend which I may choose from a wide 
l variety always available. (A postage and mailing 
| charge is added to all shipments.) 
i 
Í 
i 
I 
j 
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The New American Jesuits 


Eo John Steinbeck: Footnote for a Memoir 
E Lament for the March King. A Poem 
E The Death of the Saturday Evening Post 


The Immortalist. 4 Poem 


When America "Lost" China: ‘The Case of John Carter Vincent 
The Regency: A Nine-Year Wonder 


Mr. Sammler's Planet. Part I, eau 95 


Coal Mining: 


The Lonely Pipefish. A Poem 


Drawings by Mario Micossi 
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Saul Bellow | A 
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John L Heureux A 


John Kenneth Galbraith 
Paul Petrie 

Michael Mooney 

Robley Wilson, Jr. 

Ross ‘Terrill 

Louis Kronenberger 
Barbara Howes 





Reports: Washington 
France 
‘The Union 
2. Benton, Illinois 
Surinam 

The Mail 

Life and Letters 


Elizabeth B. Drew a 
Don Cook 

A. Britton Hume 
Thomas Goldwasser 
Bruce Handler 


Elizabeth Janeway 
Isaac Asimov 
Carter Wilson 
Edward Weeks 
Dan Wakefield 
Robert Evett 
Phoebe Adams 





: | Coming in the Atlantic: 


I 


- "Making It in America" 

E 2oy John Sisk, a sympathetic study 
— of the ambiguity and avidity 
— with which writers in this country 
. view the bitch goddess, 
- from Hawthorne to Podhoretz, 
(with way-stops. 
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"Pieces of the Frame" 

by John McPhee, in which 

the mystery of the Loch Ness 
Monster is not solved but is 
intriguingly and, for all its lack 


of a solution, satisfyingly limned 


by the author of some of the 
best New Yorker profiles. 


Marshall McLuhan on his old 
friend Wyndham Lewis. 


Part Two, the conclusion, 
of Mr. Sammler's Planet 
by Saul Bellow. 
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I had barely begun my short (not 
quite three years) stint in 
government service early in 1962 
when a friend with an exceedingly 
restless sense of humor began 
assailing me with strange cabled 
messages from various parts of the 
world. The first, from San Francisco 
and routed through the Message 
Center of the State Department, 
said, "Fully restored to health, 
reporting for duty and awaiting 
espionage assignment." It was 
signed “Colonel Durston Chop." 

A few days later the same chap from 
the Message Center, even more 
nervous than is standard for those in 
government who are accustomed to 
seeing "sensitive matters" dealt 
with in code, sidled timidly into my 
office to deliver another missive 
from Chop, this one from London 
and also disturbingly written “in 
the clear"—that is, in plain English. 
"Unless the United States changes 
its foreign policy I shall invade 
forthwith," it said. Not long after, 
when I was in Karachi for a 
diplomatic conference, a security 
man in our Pakistan Embassy 
thought it best that he personally 
deliver a cable that had plainly 
disturbed him and his superiors. I 
can't imagine why, because all it 
said over the by now notorious 
signature of Colonel Durston Chop 
was "Please forward all secret 
documents immediately." 

For all the grim business that it 
was involved in—and the grimness 
with which it was trying to cope— 
the State Department by then 
had regained some of the sense of 
balance and humor that had 
been scourged out of it in the days 
of Senator Joseph McCarthy's ride 
to hounds. As far as I know, 
the stream of bizarre messages did 
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not go to "Security" for E. 
investigation, and there were even Ed 
some in the Department who got Te 
a laugh out of the machinations of —— 
Durston Chop. I have wondered ^ 


- 


many times, however, what 

might have happened had 

those jokes been played eight or 
nine years earlier, when the 

State Department was shrouded in 
the Inquisitional gloom that is 
recalled, and brilliantly analyzed = 
for its meaning to American policy, — 
in Ross Terrill's study on page 78 
of this issue, "When America « 
‘Lost’ China." Poor old Chop, if 
they could have found him, 
would have come to an unhappy d 
end, and so, I presume, 
would I. 


A great story needs no embellish- — 
ments, so no attempt will be made 
here to utter more than a 


boast about the event that begins x 
on page 95 with the publication am 
of the new novel by Saul Bellow. 5 
Mr. Sammler's Planet will appear as 

es 


a book, under Viking’s imprint, nm — — 
February, 1970. The Atlantic is : 
proud to publish it first, in its T 
entirety. Like the previous Bellow 3 
works—Dangling Man, The E 
Victim, The Adventures of Augie A 
March, Seize the Day, Henderson = 


the Rain King, Herzog—this new one E 
} 


is a special excursion into the E 
. . . . . Ex. 

realm of creative imagination. ed 
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WASHINGTON 


Some time ago, a Republican sen- 
ator of moderate-to-liberal persua- 
sion described Richard Nixon as 
“the man with the portable center,’ 
and that characterization pretty well 
fits the current Administration as 
well. While the President’s own ad- 
visers, particularly the more liberal 
insist that he is a “centrist,” 
this Administration is to be better 
understood less in terms of the phi- 
 losophy of its governing than the 
. technique, which is ad hoc. 

One of the President's associates 


» earlier this year explained some of 


the more embarrassing happenings 
as the results of a lingering hang- 
over from the campaign. That was 


LY. 
v d period of glorious un- responsibil- 


soo > 
E 





x 


= ity in which “all manner of varying 
4" ; 


and even conflicting signals were sent 
out to different constituencies, par- 
ticularly through local television 
spots which the national press never 
covered. But this remains the style 
of the Administration. Moreover, it 
appears to be genuinely believed 
within the Administration that im- 


. provisation buys time, and that that, 


for the nonce, suffices. While they 
do not go so far as to take credit for 
the "peaceful" summer, they do not 


= . hesitate to point to it. They con- 


sciously gambled that the announce- 
ment of another troop withdrawal 
and revision of the draft would buy 


= a peaceful autumn. When the tim- 


ing for the newest troop withdrawal 
runs out on December 15, there will 
be time for something else, even a 
chance to announce, if not fulfill, 
Clark Clifford’s prescription for 
withdrawal of 100,000 troops by the 
end of this year. This backward 
reeling of the Vietnam buildup 
. should work fairly well for the Pres- 
ident until sometime next year 


_ when he has removed about 150,000 - 


men, a number which can be with- 
drawn at no pain to the military or 
the South Vietnamese government. 
At that point, the Saigon govern- 
ment and the military are expected 
to make things a good deal tougher 
for him than they have thus far, and 
so the most difficult decisions are 
still ahead. There is already a re- 
surgence of talk within the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Saigon and among 
the military and the CIA of how 
we are winning and must keep the 
pressure up. One view here fore- 
casts that the denouement will run 
as follows: the United States will 
continue to withdraw troops, caus- 
ing at some point a change in the 
South Vietnam government, and 
the new one will probably invite us 
out because it wants to make peace, 
or, also possible, will be so right-wing 
that it will be politically impossible 
to continue to support it. Mean- 
while, the President gives signs of 
preparing to blame a failure to win 
an "honorable" or early peace on 
those at home who abjured his 
"united front." 

A number of Administration men 
say that quiet is what the people 
want, and that is what they are get- 
ting. But these officials do not make 
distinctions: while there are few 
who profess to miss Lyndon John- 
son, or long for the good old days 
when the Marines were in Santo Do- 
mingo, there is an increasing feeling 
that no one is in charge here. For 
a President with such a thin per- 
sonal following, this is not the 
soundest of foundations. Moreover, 
the absence of large-scale riots dur- 
ing the summer and early autumn 
did not prove that the natives were 
happy. 

The President has probably come 
closer than might have been ex- 
pected to his goal of cabinet govern- 
ment, and this, too, explains a good 


bit, some of it healthy, some trou- 





bling. Despite the fact that the 
White House staff continues to 
grow, the Cabinet officers are largely 
left to their own devices, the setting 
of their own agendas. Only items 
of major contention (civil rights 
guidelines) or major presidential 
initiatives (welfare reform) become 
matters of White House concern, 
and at that only the ones the White 
House staff is most interested in. 
Thus George Romney is left to de- 
vote himself to the umpteenth in a 
series of attempts to find new meth- 
ods to build low-cost housing: “Op- 
eration Breakthrough." (This title 
was arrived at with some difficulty: 
"Operation Sprint" was ruled out 
because it sounded too much like 
the space program, and "Operation 
Threshold" because it was vulnera- 
ble, as in “tripping over the . . .”) 
The Model Cities program, which 
requires the cooperation of several 
government departments, is said by 
Nixon officials not to be working, 
but the White House does not seem 
terribly upset over this; there have 
been several hints of its demise. 
One member of the Urban Affairs 
Council staff is spending time on 
the urban affairs of NATO. The 
President does not wade into the is- 
sues until he has to; and, in a con- 
siderable change for the better, if 
the contretemps within official fam- 
ily becomes public or if working pa- 
pers are leaked to the press, no one- 
gets very excited about it. | 


Back and fill 


On the foreign affairs side, where 
White House direction is crucial, 
there is more disorder, signaled by 
the departure of five men from 
Henry Kissinger's National Security 
Council staff. While the Administra- 
tion sought to put the best face on 
it, and while one departure was 
caused by poor health, the fact re- 


Avis n Andy 
NNI 


A lot of 1mportant people lend 
their names to corpcrations without 
ever lending their skills. 
Avis has asked STP’s Andy 
Granatelli — one of the world’s 
foremost auto experts — to help 
write a check-out manual for all of our 
mechanics to follow. 
So everything Andy Granatelli 
would do to check-out our cars, 
Avis’ mechanics will do. 

If there’s a faulty fan belt on an Avis 
car in San Francisco, it will be replaced 
the way our check-out manual says it 
should be replaced. 

When a car goes through a bumper 
to bumper check in New York, it should 
be done as our check-out manual says it 
should be done. 

Avis has distributed this manual to 
its mechanics throughout the country. 

It will help insure that the Plymouth you 
rent from Avis runs like a dream. 

It also could help to insure the 
greatest road show ever. 


The Avis ’n Andy Show. 


Ii you think Avis tries harder, 
you ain't seen nothing yet. 
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if you are concerned about your 
personal investment in Fall suit- 
ings and sport jackets, we invite 
your consideration of the Grieco 
collection. One of these fine 
stores will be proud to introduce 
you to the natural tailoring of 
Grieco. 





Atlanta, Ga. i 2 Parks-Chambers Richmond, Va. Miller & Rhoads 

Carmel, Calif. T Kent of Carmel San Francisco, Calif. Robert Kirk, Ltd. 

Dallas, Texas 1 Clyde Campbell Springfield, Il. Arch Wilson, Inc. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Phelps-Wilger Troy, Mich. Mackenzie Bostock-Monroe 

Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. .. Hubert White, Inc. Washington, D. C. Julius Garfinckel 
W. Springfield, Mass. Yale-Genton 


For stores in other cities write: GRIECO BROS., INC., 1290 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 10019 
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Let down on the 
distinctive dryness, the 





and P 3 ll delicate flavour of 
you stir a B E Gordon's Gin? Never! 

: Every bottle is based on 
meticulous Mr. Gordon's original 
martini. 1769 formula. So you 

& = stir a drier, more precise 


martini in 1969. 

A fanatic devotion to 
our discoverer? 
Perhaps. 

But then that’s why 
your martini is made 
with the biggest selling 
= HERBY BORDON, gin in England, 

= - THE iE HEART OF A GOOD COCKTAIL: me America, the world. 
Cheers! 
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PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 10056 NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 90 PROOF. GORDON'S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, N. f, . 





Washington 





mains that men do not, and did not, 
so soon give up jobs of such power 
unless something is amiss. The prob- 
lem was that Kissinger failed to or- 
ganize the ofhce and work with his 
staff to the extent that several of 
his assistants found that they could 
not do their jobs. An atmosphere of 
mistrust developed within the Na- 
tional Security Council offices, and 
the staff was given neither the ear of 
their leader—not to mention that of 
the President, as their counterparts 
in the preceding Administrations 


|! had had— nor the authority to exer- 


cise their implicit powers to coordi- 
nate the government's national se- 
curity machinery. As soon as this be- 
gan to become known throughout 
the government, they were even 
more paralyzed. The consequences 


| have been the departure of some 
| very able men who were among the 
i strongest advocates within the Ad- 


ministration of an early end to the 


| war and serious arms talks with the 





Soviet Union, and a vacuum. With 
the exception of those issues highest 
on the President's and Kissinger's 
agenda, the foreign policy ma- 
chinery of the government was not 
being run from the White House, 
nor was anyone else in a position to 
take charge. Not until a little over a 
month ago did Secretary of State 
William Rogers consolidate a staff 
of his own. 

The strains are showing else- 
where. Up to one third of the law- 
yers in the Justice Department's 
civil rights division are looking for 
other jobs. There was a near-rebel- 
lion at the Peace Corps, and there is 
confusion over purpose in several 
government agencies. 

Questions of morality, good faith, 
efficiency, and efficacy of the school 


| guideline idea aside, the most im- 


portant point about the Administra- 


| tion's current approach to school in- 


tegration is that it is a loser. The 
Administration has entered into an 
unwinnable contest with psycholog- 
ical warriors. It has not gone, and 
cannot go, far enough truly to 
please the South, or that part of the 


| South that the backing and filling 


is designed to appease. Meanwhile, 


| Southern officials who chose to obey 


the law have been undercut. A post- 


| ponement here leads to an attempt 


to secure another one there, com- 
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S YOUR LIBRARY as attractive as 
the rest of your home? Does it 
reflect your taste . .. your person- 
ality . . . your culture? Is it as 
impressive as the library shown 
above? 
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Be honest with yourself. Are 
you really proud of your book 
collection? Does it add color and 
excitement to your decorating 
scheme .. . or is it just a drab row 
of mismatched volumes, a for- 
gotten area of your house? 


Now you can change all that. 
You can build a library of distinc- 
tion—a collection of handsomely- 
bound gold-decorated classics 
that you'll be proud to own and 
display in your home—at a price 
far below the cost of most cur- 
rent novels in conventional bind- 
ings. Through the unique Inter- 
national Collectors Library, you 
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may have heirloom editions of 
the immortal works of the past 
(as well as modern classics) in 
replicas of rare, antique bindings. 


International Collectors Li- 
brary editions are beautifully fin- 
ished in genuine 24-karat gold... 
the page tops are covered with 
pure gold . . . and a rich ribbon 
marker is bound into each vol- 
ume. The bindings themselves 
come in a variety of colors and 
styles—sure to enhance the decor 
of any room. 

Surprisingly enough, these 
beautiful editions can be yours at 
a truly modest price. Not the $10 
or $15 you might expect to pay 
for fine collectors' editions, but 
only $4.95 each, plus shipping 
and handling. You pay so little 
because you buy direct from the 
publisher by mail. 

And unlike other clubs that ship 
pre-selected sets of classics, the 
International Collectors Library 
offers you complete freedom of 
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when you join now and agree 
to accept only 4 selections 
in the coming year 


choice. You are never required to 
accept a book you do not want. 
Each month a new masterwork 
will be described to you in ad- 
vance. If you do not want it, sim- 
ply tell us on the convenient form 
provided and the book will not be 
sent. Or you may choose one of 
the alternate selections . . . or no 
book at all. The choice is always 
yours. And your only obligation 
is to accept as few as four books 
during the next twelve months. 
Thereafter, you may cancel mem- 
bership at any time. 


Try the plan without risk, Se- 
lect any four classics listed for 
only $1 plus shipping and han- 
dling. Send no money. We will 
bill you later, but only if you are 
delighted. Otherwise, return 
everything in 10 days and pay no- 
thing. Fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below today. If coupon has 
been removed write to: 


Intemational Collectors Library 
Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


CHOOSE FROM THESE 20 MASTERWORKS 


501.War and Peace. LeoTolstoy. Abridged. 502. Paradise Lost and Other Poems. 
Czar Alexander II replica binding. John Milton. Marie Antoinette replica 





International Collectors Library, Dept.9N-ATX, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


530. The Agony and the Ecstasy. Irving binding. | 


Stone, Rafael Palacios binding. 

522. Bulfinch’s Mythology. Foreword by 
Robert Graves. Tree of Life replica 
binding. 


536. Canterbury Tales. Geoffrey Chaucer. 


Marie Antoinette replica binding. 


528. Complete Short Stories of Mark 
Twain. Tree of Life replica binding. 


538. Poems of Byron, Keats and Shelley, 
Marie Antoinette replica binding. 

546. Essays and Journals of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Victorian replica binding. 

537. The Robe. Lloyd C, Douglas. 

Rafael Palacios binding. 


534. Tales of O. Henry. Oriental Tree 
of Life replica binding. 


prenso accept my application for mem- 
bership and send me the 4 books 
whose numbers | have printed in the boxes 
| below. Bill me only $1, plus shipping and 
handling for all 4 volumes. 
A new masterwork will be described to me 
in advance every month. A convenient 
order form will also be provided, so that 
| may advise you if | do not wish to re- 


obligation is to accept as few as 4 volumes 
at only $4.95 each (plus shipping and 
handling) from the many to be offered 
during the next 12 months. I may resign 
any time thereafter. 


NO RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted 
with introductory shipment return all books 


canceled. 


529. The Razor's Edge. W. Somerset : MEE n r ceive the selection described. My sole 
Maugham. Louis XVI replica binding. 542. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. William Morris replica binding. 


Mrs. 
518. Complete Short Stories of E. A, Poe. i | | Mr. 
Tree of Life replica binding. 532. Selected Plays of Eugene O'Neill. Miss 
Masque & Baubles replica binding. | [0 x] 
535. The Way of All Flesh, Samuel Butler. nonem 


Louis XVI replica binding. [55€] City 


547. 2-Volume Columbia Viking Desk 
Encyclopedia. Rafael Palacios binding. 
(2 vols.—count as | book) 


(please print) 
507. Crime and Punishment. Fyodor 
Dostoevsky. Czar Alexander II replica 
binding. 

500. Gone With The Wind. Margaret 
Mitchell. William Morris replica binding. 


526. Last of the Mohicans. James 





within 10 days and membership will be | 
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Fenimore Cooper. William Morris 
replica binding. 


545. Aesop’s Fables. Tree of Life replica 
binding. 
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[1 4 Jg pounding the difficulties. The mo- 
mentum, the sense of inevitability 

that the guidelines would be en- 

> forced, has now been lost. ‘There has 


been a resurgence of White Citizens’ 
Councils, and of protests by white 
parents. It is in this atmosphere that 
the Administration will have to 
make its further decisions, for exam- 
ple when the Mississippi postpone- 
ment expires on December 1. 

The most important question 
about the President's proposals for 
revision of the welfare program is 
whether, for all of the differences in 
style between Mr. Nixon's low-keyed 
speech and the crashing manner in 
which Mr. Johnson introduced his 
programs, the final result will be 
a fundamental change in the lives of 
the poor or another disillusion- 
ment. There is no question that Mr. 
Nixon, by changing the entire frame 
of reference in which welfare is now 
discussed, made an extremely signif- 
icant contribution. The proposals 
for national standards, assistance to 
the working poor, national criteria 
to determine eligibility, the involve- 
ment of the impartial Social Secur- 
ity Administration in place of sub- 
jective welfare snoopers are all of 
fundamental importance. These 
concepts, having been advanced by 
a President, are now the starting 
points for discussion. 

It is a legitimate surmise that the 
President felt able to move on the 
welfare program because it is de- 
spised by both right and left. But for 
different reasons, and that is where 
the trouble may come. For all of his 
modulated delivery, the President 
may well have committed the here- 
tofore Democratic sin of “over- 
promising." There is not enough 
money in the program to make any 
difference in the lives of most of 
those now on welfare. (Ihe Admin- 
istration says that twenty states will 
receive higher welfare payments; 
some welfare experts calculate that 
the number is more like ten.) Voters 
upset about the high cost of welfare 
in most areas will remain upset. 
Those who assume that there will be 
World-Famous Sherries From Spain | a mass transfer “off the welfare rolls 
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Dry Sack on-the-rocks is a 
great drink before lunch or dinner. 
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within the government about just 
who is on relief, but it is estimated 
by people at the Department of 
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IF you are looking for more than ordinary military history... if 


you want to know why battles turn out the way they do...why - 


Cornwallis capitulated at Yorktown, why Grant persevered at 
Vicksburg, why Dewey triumphed at Manila Bay... you will want 
this definitive West Point study of American wars! The Atlas was 
commissioned by the Academy, painstakingly researched from 
thousands of battle documents, war memoirs, scholarly papers on 
strategy and war operations, and then used for just one purpose 
...to help train cadets to become military strategists. 

It does this in a unique and graphic way: Each of the 564 battle 
texts faces a war-room map drawn by West Point cartographers. 
When you read about General Braddock’s carefully planned expe- 
dition against the French at Duquesne, you can look at the facing 
map and see how a single oversight led to his undoing. And when 
Allied airborne landings on D-Day went astray, you can see how a 
strong German attack might have interfered with landings at Utah 
Beach, and perhaps wonder why history didn’t turn out differently! 


587. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY By Russell F. Weigley. The 
Army as an institution from co- 
lonial times to Viet-Nam. 

$12.95 /$8.60 


553. THE CAMPAIGNS OF NAPOLEON 
By David Chandler. A study of 
Napoleon the man, statesman, and 
general. $17.50/$11.95 


607. FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM: A 
History of Negro Americans By John 
Hope Franklin. From African ori- 
gins to contemporary North and 
South America. $10.75/$7.40 


371. CIVIL WAR DICTIONARY By M, 
M. Boatner III. Over 4000 entries: 
battles, personnel, weapons, etc. 
$15.00/$8.95 
621. THE INDIAN HERITAGE OF AMER: 
ICA By Alvin M. Josephy, Jr. In- 


dian cultures in the Americas 
since the Ice Age. $10.00/$6.95 


683. TIME OUT OF HAND: Revolution 
and Reaction in Southeast Asia By 
Robert Shaplen. A master report- 
er's inspection tour. $8.95/$6.75 


633. THE ARMS OF KRUPP, 1587-1968 
By William Manchester. Saga of 
the Krupp dynasty. $12.50/$7.50 


661. A HISTORY OF THE VIKINGS By 
Gwyn Jones. From prehistory to 
1066, from Russia and Constanti- 
nople to North America. 
$9.75/$6.95 


645. THE GREAT TERROR: Stalin's 
Purge of the Thirties By Robert 
Conquest. Arrests, interrogations, 
slaughter and their effects on Rus- 
sian life. $9.95/$7.40 


554. THE TRIAL OF THE GERMANS: 
NUREMBERG 1945-46 By Eugene 
Davidson, A brilliant account of 
the Nazi leadership. $12.50/$8.95 
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The Atlas carries a Publisher's List Price of $42.50, but it's yours 
for $3.95, plus postage and handling, with Trial Membership in 
The History Book Club. Of course, you continue to benefit from 
membership in the Club: Last year, members saved over 50% on 
their choice of the finest works of history and world affairs; and, 
unlike members of most clubs, you may use your bonus certificates 
(earned with every four purchases after Trial Membership) to ac- 
quire any of the 150 or more titles offered each month! Finally, all 
books offered by the Club are identical or superior to original 
publisher’s editions—never inferior reprints. 

Why not begin your Trial Membership now by taking advantage 
of this exciting offer. Send no money; risk nothing. Just choose 
your first selection from our list below. You will be billed for the 
Atlas and your first selection (the money-saving Member’s Price is 
shown in boldface), plus postage and handling. If they disappoint 
you in any way, simply return them and that will end the matter. 
Mail the coupon today. 


^| THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB 
- Stamford, Connecticut 06904 


Please open a Trial Membership for me and send me the $42.50 West 
Point Atlas plus my first selection indicated below. Bill my Atlas at 
$3.95 and my selection at the money-saving Member's Price. I under- 
stand I may return the books within 2 weeks if not delighted. Their 
return will automatically cancel my membership. Otherwise, I shall 
complete Trial Membership by purchasing 4 more selections during the 
coming year from more than 150 .offered to me at money-saving Mem- 
ber's Prices in the monthly Review. (A reply card is always enclosed 
with the REVIEW.) Completion of my Trial Membership will entitle me 
to choose a Bonus Book for every 4 books I purchase thereafter. 


(NOTE: A small postage and packing charge is added to each shipment.) 


MY BOOK CHOICE IS NUMBER 


(fill in number) 
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Address 


City State — iD 


In Canada, same savings. Shipment of books and all services will be 
handled within Canada. Bonus plan differs slightly. 
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nad ‘Health, Education, and Welfare 
M E (that of the ten to twelve million peo- 
E who are on welfare, only about 
ie 4 4 percent are employable. Of these, 
2 É - only 50,000 to 70,000 are men. If all 
x. of these employable men and 
— women, and their children, were 
ie z removed from the welfare rolls, 
those totally dependent upon assist- 
` ance would decline by only 15 per- 
ay ent. | 

— - The Nixon proposals will of 
«course force mothers of other than 


‘order to continue to receive pay- 
uo E ments, but Labor Department offi 
| cials who developed the program 
are unclear just how many mothers 
sien would put to work. They 
. think that there are about 1.7 mil- 
lion mothers on welfare, of whom 
E bout a third could eventually be 
ju trained and placed in jobs—a more 
|. optimistic assumption than is held 
- across town at HEW. They do not 
"know how many of these women 
have preschool children, but they 
— think that the “typical” welfare 
. mother has some. They argue, how- 
—. ever, that there is evidence that most 
1— welfare mothers want to work. ‘This 
— is, in fact, true, and the option to 
-— work and still receive federal relief is 
—* one of the most enlightened provi- 
` sions. The question is whether it will 
— - bea hollow option. The great need is 
—— not so much training as jobs, and 
— until there is a substantial program 
— of training and subsidies for public 
— service employment, there cannot be 
|. much more employment of the 
Eo young, black, and unskilled poor. 
— . With great efforts, presidential 
E tins. and federal subsidies, the 
— National Alliance of Businessmen 
E has placed about 100,000 unem- 


ployed or "underemployed"  peo- 
- ple in (thus far) lasting jobs, and 
among some manpower experts 


— - there is a suspicion that the number 
= 3s inflated a good bit. There are just 
— — pot that many opportunities in the 
— private sector for what are referred 
to as the “hard core," or jobs which 
E pay enough to support a family. ‘The 
— most worrisome part of the propos- 

als is that which coerces those 
EL women without preschool children 
- to choose between working or losing 
their government support. (This 
idea, which Mr. Nixon likes to call 
| ‘workfare —he wanted to call the 
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whole? program that, but was | 
suaded—was not simply a sop to con- 
servatives; the President himself is 
said to believe in it strongly.) The 
decision whether there is a "suita- 
ble" job which must be taken or 
federal help lost will be made by 
state employment services. The lat- 
ter have been notoriously disinter- 
ested in, and often even bigoted 
against, the black poor. There are 
proposals for reforming the state 
agencies, which have been fully 
funded all along by federal money, 
but there is widespread belief 
among those who have observed 
them that you can't get there from 
here. They are not to receive more 
federal funds unless they reform, 
and that brings us back to the sub- 
ject of guidelines. 

The White House has been send- 
ing a briefing team all about the 
country to explain and promote the 
welfare proposals to editors and to 
state and local officials, and the Pres- 
ident is said to have been enjoying 
a state of continuing euphoria over 
the positive press reaction. He is de- 
termined to push them to passage 
next year, and White House men 
believe that this is quite possible. 
The welfare proposals are thought 
to stand a better chance than the 
other two parts of the President's 
message requiring legislation—the 
manpower reform and revenue 
sharing—in both cases because the 
legislators are being asked to return 
federal powers to the states. ‘There 
is skepticism about revenue sharing 
on all sides. Fiscal conservatives 
would prefer to retire the federal 
debt. Liberals fear how state gov- 
ernments would allocate the money. 
Congressmen in general are not very 
enthusiastic about voting for tax 
money to be given to state and local 
politicians—often the enemy—to 
spend, 


No silver lining 


Having confirmed for itself the 
point first raised by former Budget 
Director Charles Schultze in the 
summer of 1968 (August, 1968, At- 
lantic) that as things are going, 
there will not be very much money 
to be spent even after the end of the 
Vietnam War, the Administration's 
next question is what to do about 
it. For what Schultze was doing, 
and all that the Administration 
;study did, was, through. a combina- 
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ernment spending, to see how much 
will be left of the $25 to $28 billion 
now spent annually on the war. 
Schultze was sounding the alarm. 
He warned that those who were 
hoping that the end of the war 
would make large amounts of money 
available for social purposes had 
better get to work. At the rate 
things were going, he said, the 
normal increases in federal reve- 
nues through the growth of the gross 
national product and the money 
which was to be saved from the war 
would be largely absorbed by the 
inevitable growth in the cost of ex-. 


isting federal programs, elimination | 


of the war surtax, and a defense 
budget that would be considerably 
higher than the pre-Vietnam level. 
His warning was an important ele- 
ment in the fueling of the sub- 
sequent debate over the defense 
budget. 

The Administration’s post-Viet- 
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nam projections were not released, . 


and in fact there were a number of 
them. Only one was presented to the 
White House meeting, after which 
Pat Moynihan informed the press 
that the “peace dividend" was “ev- 
anescent, like the morning clouds" 
over San Clemente. Even then, one 
man who worked on the study con- 
cedes that the defense figure pre- 
sented to the meeting was “probably 
lower than the Department of De- 
fense will settle for." The Penta- 
gon’s own working assumptions are 
that there will be 2o reduction in 
defense spending after the war, and 
in an interview, Defense Secretary 
Melvin Laird projected no post- 
Vietnam saving at all. "If the war 
were to come to an end in Vietnam," 
he told me, “and you had no pay 
increase and you were to bring your 
forces up to combat readiness, and 
you began to modernize the services, 
particularly the Navy, then you 
could project a saving of probably 


$6 to $7 billion. If you had a pay 1 


increase or went to a volunteer. 
force, then I think you'd have some 


difference. If we failed to get some - 


agreement with the Soviet Union, 
they are going ahead so fast on stra- 
tegic missiles, they outnumber us in. 
conventional forces and 
tional weapons, then the budget 
goes up." Pay increases come about 
regularly, and the Nixon Adminis- 
tration is ap ccu to a es 


conven- — 





Tell someone you like about Larks Gas-Trap filter. 
He may remember your anniversary. 


Use your head. other Filter on any other popular brand! 
Maybe your husband already And that Lark spent enough 

knows that almost 90% of cigarette research money on the Gas-Irap 

smoke is gas. And, that Lark's Gas-Trap filter to buy Full-length minks for all 

ilter not only reduces "tar" and the girls in the Junior League. 

nicotine, but gases as well. Heres your Piece de Résistance: 
But you can still tell him a thing or tell him Larks Gas-lrap filter is 

two. For instance: Lark's Gas-Trap patented (U.S. Patent No.3,251,365) 

Filter reduces certain of those harsh so it’s unique—just like him. 

gases by nearly twice as much as any Hell listen. 
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the free brochure "Lark's Gas- 
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Brooklyn, New York 11202. 
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force, which Laird estimates would 
cost another $8 billion. 

The Nixon Administration’s post- 
Vietnam projections were even 
lower than those of Schultze, who 
was Budget Director from 1965 to 
1967. For the new team took into ac- 
count as further claims on the 
money the welfare and revenue 
sharing and other domestic pro- 
posals the President has already 
made, the revenue loss from the tax 
bill as it passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and a projected policy 
of generating a budget surplus—not, 
its authors say, as Republican ide- 
ology, but as a device for freeing 
money for investment in housing 
construction. The gloomy an- 
nouncement at San Clemente was 
designed to send out two signals: 
(1) if Congress votes tax relief, it is 
making a policy decision that will 
affect other matters for some time 
to come; (2) please understand 
what we're up against and stop crit- 
icizing us for “token” programs. 
(HEW has done its own study, and 
concluded that under the rosiest 
and therefore most unlikely circum- 
stances it could gain only another 
$4 to $5 billion to spend after Viet- 
nam, an amount that would not go 
very far to meet all of the claims in 
schools and universities and medical 
services and curbing pollution.) 

The Administration thereupon 
passed up one opportunity for affect- 
ing the future, by concurring in the 
politically attractive idea that the 
revenues raised by reforming the 
tax code should be spent on tax re- 
lief. It stood by while the House, for 
varying political reasons, voted tax 
relief that will cause a net loss to the 
Treasury. While the Administra- 
tion’s proposals to the Senate low- 
ered this amount somewhat in the 
short run and transferred some of 
the relief to corporations, the long- 
range impact of this position has 
been estimated within the Adminis- 
tration to go as high as a revenue 
loss of $10 billion (about the same 
figure as the House-passed propos- 
als it had obliquely warned about) 
by 1975. It is reasonable to expect 
that the senators will be even more 
generous. That leaves doing the dif- 
ficult work of revising existing sense- 
less programs, and getting tough 
with the Pentagon. 
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Bye TEH some "backs fort: 
with efforts to maintain its 
-and order" credentials, the Justice 
2 E. E ended up with just 
m - about no position on the question 
E of penalties for marijuana, leaving 
Eithe issue to Congress. Fearing that 
nd E: would look "soft," the Justice De- 
; f partment earlier had rejected a pro- 

- posal drafted in its own offices to 
- lighten the sentence. Instead, it 
D E proposed, in a bill to clarify the var- 
— jous existing narcotics laws, that the 


: .. existing penalty structure for mari- 
juana be maintained: a minimum 
of two years and a maximum of ten 
ein prison for the first offense of pos- 
— sessing marijuana, five to twenty 
¿years for the second; five to twenty 
PARI. . years for the first offense of selling 
< — marijuana, and ten to forty years 
X p for the second. The decision was in- 
-fluenced by members of Congress 
s whose opinion Justice valued, but 
after the bill was introduced and 
d widely criticized, Justice officials de- 
E cided they had listened to the 
ies . wrong people. Therefore, when At- 


-torney General John Mitchell testi- 


T. i 





"m ^ fied before the Senate Juvenile De- 
— - Jinquency Subcommittee, he backed 
pos suggesting he was willing to 
~ negotiate with Congress. A Depart- 


e 





















&. spokesman says that they 
E would be willing to accept no man- 
E. Sal minimum imprisonment, and 


_ one-year maximum, for possession 
MN g LSD, mari- 


ee E minimum, and up to five years’ 
1 ^ maximum imprisonment for posses- 
sion with intent to sell marijuana 
i= EU and LSD; slightly higher for heroin 
: $ and cocaine. As even the head of 
i 3 Congress, ' 
a Šit must be acceptable to the Cour s, 
"o | the prosecutors, and the public. It 
~ must represent a rational, credible 
z P approach to the problem." Gov- 
T ernment health officials oi said 


to the danger, and attacked the “fa- 
- : bles" about marijuana and "scare 
—— techniques” to discourage its use. 

3 Perhaps to offset this apparent re- 
— — treat, the Department at the same 
— time launched its "Operation Inter- 
cept,” a scheme to keep Mexican 
. marijuana out of the United States. 
— The result, said Deputy Attor- 
m ney General Richard Kleindienst, 
. would be to so drive up the price 
_ that kids would stop smoking it. The 
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prayer apes to have sprung fom 


the brow of the Pentagon: govern- 


ment agencies are fitted out with ra- 
dar-equipped “‘pursuit-type? air- 
craft; the Coast Guard and Navy 
will allocate more ships and person- 
nel for “surveillance” of ships; hel- 
icopters will be supplied to the Mex- 
ican government, and fields will be 
defoliated. “It is our considered, 
thoughtful conclusion” that mari- 
juana is harmful,” said Kleindienst, 
“and in addition to that, it is ille- 
gal.” 

ELIZABETH B. DREW 





FRANCE 


A few days after President Charles 
de Gaulle’s referendum defeat and 
resignation last April, the Paris sa- 


tirical weekly Le Canard Enchainé 


appeared with a cartoon showing 
the General at his country home at 
Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises ^ dressed 
in the blue denim work clothes and 
floppy hat of a French peasant farm- 
er. He had a pitchfork in one hand 
and a hand-crank telephone in the 
other, and was shouting over the 
line to his erstwhile Prime Minister, 
Maurice Couve de Murville: “Couve 
—where is the chaos? Pass me to the 
minister of interior." 

It is ironic that perhaps the most 
solid of De Gaulle's achievements 
for France was to endow it with a 
constitutional system which enabled 
the transition from Gaullism to a 
new regime to take place in an at- 
mosphere of complete calm—his own 
dire predictions to the contrary. In 
his last broadcast to his nation, two 
nights before the referendum vote, 
De Gaulle warned for the last time 
that his defeat would mean “the in- 
evitable return to the play of ambi- 
tions, illusions, deals, and treachery 
in the national commotion which 
such a rupture would provoke." But 
there was no such rupture or com- 
motion at all. The machinery for 
transition which De Gaulle left be- 
hind slipped smoothly into gear, 
and six weeks later Georges Pompi- 
dou took over the Elysée Palace for 
a seven-year presidential term. Di- 
rect election of a French President 
by vote of all the people, which had 
been so bitterly opposed by the old 
politicians of the dead Fourth Re- 


public when De Gaulle changed the 
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constitution by E EA in 1962," 


proved to be a great step forward — 
for French political stability, which 
is unlikely to be seriously challenged - 
and almost certainly will preserve | 
the Fifth Republic longer than "n 
of its predecessors. 


What chaos? 


When De Gaulle departed, there 
was a great deal more behind the 
determined national calm in France 
than the mere existence of constitu- 
tional machinery to elect a new. 
President. Order could have been 
challenged, but it was not—basically 
because the French simply had no 
interest or energy for any repetition 
of the upheavals of May-June, 1968. 
From left to right there was an in- 
stinctive realization that order 
should be maintained, come what. 
may, and it is remarkable that the 
General himself did not sense this 
mood in the country more clearly. 
He had conjured up the specter of | 
chaos in his defeat at every election 
since 1958: four constitutional ref- 
erendums, three parliamentary elec- | 
tions, and the presidential election - 
of 1966, when he was returned to 
power for seven years. This time he 
cried wolf once too often. 

In any case De Gaulle always | 
showed himself to be determinedly 
indifferent to the political reactions 
of those whom he governed, and in. 
his last year in office he was almost - 
continuously out of tune with his — 
nation. His end was certainly his 
own making. He did not have to call 
his last referendum. He did not have | 
to pose the referendum question in 
a way which agitated and offended. 
so many intelligent voters who had | 
supported him in the past, and he 
did not have to affront others by 
again threatening to resign if they 
did not agree with him. Still it 
would have been out of character 
and inconsistent with his own par- 
ticular style and philosophy of the 
exercise of power for De Gaulle to - 
have acted any differently than he 
did. Power has always been a purely 
personal matter for De Gaulle, not 
to be shared, and for eleven years he 
periodically sought to renew his 
mandate directly from the French 
people in one way or another. The 
Gaullists won an overwhelming par- 
liamentary election victory after the 
May-June upheavals in 1968, but 
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- General. It was not his victory, but 
p a victory for a lot of candidates for 
~ the National Assembly, and De 
Gaulle was determined to reassert 
— — his own supremacy through the de- 
s — vice which had always worked for 
~ him in the past—referendum. But 
`. the national mood had changed. 

M SS This was reinforced, moreover, by 


B waiting in the wings, confident and 
E. reassuring, and also by the sudden 
; “emergence into the political spot- 
light of Alain Poher (rhymes with 
- nowhere) . Brief though his moment 
on the national scene turned out to 
= be, Poher again demonstrated the 
a remarkable individuality of French 
=~ politics and political life, in which 
a complete unknown with no orga- 
- nization and without the backing of 
a single major political party or lead- 
er can suddenly emerge and over- 
v Er. become a leading candidate 
for the highest office in the land. 
x de - Although Poher has now returned 
to the relative obscurity of the presi- 
dency of the French Senate, his brief 
moment was not without its impact 
and importance. A senator since 
.1954 and a minor figure in several 
. governments of the old Fourth Re- 
E uli Poher was elected Senate 
= president in October, 1968, through 
the efforts of a quiet political coali- 
tion in which Jean Monnet played 
an influential role. The constitution 
— of the Fifth Republic designates the 
D E end: of the Senate to succeed as 
= interim President of the republic 
3 should the chief of state die or re- 
— tire from office. Since De Gaulle had 
— made it known for a long time that 
— he was determined to change this 
- . order of succession, the French Sen- 
"ate was well aware that it was head- 
- ing for a constitutional showdown 
~ with the French President. In par- 
a ticular, De Gaulle detested the for- 
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mer Senate president, Gaston Mon- 
 nerville, an intelligent but waspish 
— Cayenne Negro whom De Gaulle 
3 would not even permit inside the 
Elysée Palace. ‘The senators ac- 
cepted, therefore, that it would be 
politically wise to remove their prin- 
cipal target, Monnerville, in the 
showdown which was clearly com- 
ing. 

E Poher, a modest and unassuming 
—. man, had not even thought of trying 
= to become president of the French 
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Senate until it was urged on him. 


In domestic affairs, he had a record 
of consistent independent support 
for De Gaulle, but more important 
to the Monnet group and to the 
political developments which fol- 
lowed, he was an ardent European 
of the old school of Robert Schu- 
man, whom he had served as a jun- 
ior minister in the days when the 
European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity was born. Support coalesced 
around Poher, and while the De 
Gaulle government was preoccupied 
with the mounting financial crisis of 
last October-November, Poher slid 
into position as De Gaulle’s consti- 
tutional successor. When De Gaulle 
then got around to his referendum 
six months later to abolish the Sen- 
ate as a legislative body and make 
the Prime Minister the presidential 
successor, Poher immediately rose to 
the challenge and proved to be a 
formidable and effective defender of 
constitutional traditionalism. Had 
Monnerville still been Senate presi- 
dent, his opposition could have been 
dismissed by the Gaullists as the at- 
titude of an embittered politician 
who had opposed De Gaulle every 
step of the way. But Poher had sup- 
ported De Gaulle, and his campaign 
against the referendum was serious 
and effective. In his final television 
broadcast on the eve of De Gaulle’s 
defeat, he told the French people: 


Nothing obliges General de 
Gaulle to renounce his mandate if 
the referendum is defeated. He has 
been elected for seven years. That is 
why I regret his determination and 
I hope that he will reconsider his 
decision. For my part, I have abso- 
lutely no wish for the functions of 
interim President, but if I assume 
them I will carry them out with all 
the firmness necessary because that is 
my duty as a republican and a demo- 
crat. 


So much for the “chaos” warning 
from the man who would succeed 
De Gaulle. Poher’s calm words 
seemed to reflect exactly the mood 
and attitude of a majority of the 
French people, 53 percent of whom 
voted against the referendum. 

When Poher arrived at the Elysée 
Palace the afternoon after the refer- 
endum, he modestly set up in the 
office of the secretary-general of the 
palace rather than take over the 
desk used by De Gaulle. But his 
first acts were to dismiss the chief of 
De Gaulle’s private secret service, 


Jacques Foccart 


(who was later 
brought back by Pompidou) , and to 
order the state television and radio 
service to open up its news programs 
and report all political activities of 
all candidates fully and impartially. 
In the presidential election cam- 
paign which followed the referen- 
dum, Poher’s greatest impact came 
on the European issue—which is pre- 
cisely what the Monnet forces had 
anticipated when they backed him 
as the interim successor to De 
Gaulle. During the election cam- 
paign he stated: 


France is not called upon to play 
a role of domination. For ten years 
we have disconcerted our tradition- 
al friends without convincing new 
ones. If I insist on the need to create 
a living Europe, it is to give our 
country the economic power indis- 
pensable to a great modern: nation, 
a power which is the only means of 
ensuring our independence. Isolat- 
ed we cannot have influence. Jointly 
responsible within a community, 
our country can play a decisive role. 


This was scarcely De Gaulle's ap- 
proach to France's role in Europe, 
but it hit such a responsive note 
with the French people after eleven 
years of gloire that Poher momen- 
tarily surged into a public opinion 
poll lead ahead of Pompidou. 'The 
effect on Pompidou was immediate. 
He began to make more flexible 
noises about British entry into the 
Common Market and European 
policy in general. 

Although Poher never 
much of a chance, he did offer the 
French voters a genuine democratic 
choice when they went to the polls. 
He did not leave the Gaullists and 
the Communists alone in the politi- 
cal arena, and his center-left politi- 
cal stance and appeal were strong 
enough to kill Pompidou’s hopes for 
an instant first-round victory. Not 
only did he force Pompidou into a 
runoff; he also forced him to re- 
spond to political issues which Pom- 
pidou probably would just as soon 
have avoided. In fact, when the 
drift of the campaign on European 
questions became clear, the old-line 
Gaullists, alarmed at the stances 
Pompidou was taking, formed a 
“watchdog? committee for the pres- 
ervation of Gaullist policy. Poher’s 
moment was brief, and he is back 
in the obscurity of the French Sen- 
ate, but he served his country well 
and made the most of his opportu- 
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nity when it came, and he deserves a | 
footnote in history. | 

Pompidou, indeed, probably owes | 
Poher an indirect debt of political | 
thanks. The fact that he found him- 
self in a real election contest and | 
not just a walk-in meant that he 
went out and established himself as. 
a political winner in his own right. | 
General de Gaulle, who took him-| 
self off to Ireland until the voting 
was over, did not lift a finger to help 
his former Prime Minister, which | 
was probably just as well for Pompi- | 
dou. He owes no political debts on 
that side of the ledger, and the fact | 
that he had to make certain com- | 
mitments to flexibility and the need | 
for change in the other direction 
to win his seven-year term of office 
not only gave him his own political 
identity but also gave him room for 
maneuver when he arrived at the 
Elvsée Palace. 

Pompidou clearly stands in no | 
particular awe of his great prede- 
cessor. Indeed, as time goes on there 
is more and more evidence of a fair- 
ly deep antagonism between the two 
men. The new President scarcely 
conceals the fact that he feels there 
were many mistakes in the conduct 
of French affairs under De Gaulle, | 
whatever his place in history. ‘The 
manner in which De Gaulle sum- 
marily dismissed him after more, 
than six years as Prime Minister cer- 
tainly rankles Pompidou, even 
though the break turned out to be 
a lucky one. Pompidou's choice of 
date for his first press conference 
after he became President—the first | 
anniversary of his dismissal as Prime | 
Minister—was a typical Gaullist ges- | 
ture which certainly could not have | 








been lost on the General. At the | d 


same time, De Gaulle remains un- 
bending and unforgiving toward 
Pompidou for the persistence with 
which he made himself available for 
the presidency, instead of disavow- 
ing and forswearing all intentions 
or ambitions as long as De Gaulle 
remained on the scene. 
Nevertheless, the rapidity with 
which Pompidou has dumped many 
of the Gaullist policies which he in- 
herited has taken the French by sur- 
prise and left the General's ultra- 
supporters sputtering. Pompidou 
certainly did not serve under De 
Gaulle for six years for nothing. ‘The 
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rs a “ultra” Gaullist in the government. 
France After much maneuvering, he ac- 











: iB (se is markedly different, but the 
E Gaullist weapons of intense secrecy, 
-— sudden surprise, and attack, attack, 
d Eid are very much part of the 
: - political armory. This was seen most 
sharply, to the astonishment of the 
"French and the rest of the world, 
Lp in the abrupt, well-timed, and skill- 
E executed devaluation of the 
French franc on August 8, barely 
six weeks after Pompidou took office. 
But the preliminaries to devalua- 
B uo had certainly shown clearly that 
| Pompidou intended to govern in his 
f own right and not sit looking over 
ev ‘his shoulder at the long shadow 
from Colombey-les-Deux- Eglises. 
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In place of the aloof, austere, Hu- 


Bu 

— This was immediately apparent in 
pis Pompidou's choice of Prime Minis- 
- — ter and the formation of the cabinet. 
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A 
er -guenot intellectual civil servant and 
dies. 
— — diplomat Couve de Murville, he 


2s . named Jacques Chaban-Delmas, a 
E dapper, handsome, ambitious, ener- 
-. getic, extrovert politician. For elev- 
`. en years Chaban-Delmas had served 


the Gaullist regime loyally in the 


- awkward and trying position of 
Ld president of the National Assembly, 
Án. — but he had become increasingly out- 
- spoken and critical of De Gaulle's 
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_ indifference and disregard of the leg- 
= — islature and its political mood. His 
- elevation to the prime ministership 
- . therefore signaled that the Pompi- 
= Bs . dou regime intended to take its rela- 

tions with Parliament a great deal 

- more seriously and work at smooth- 
: ane out political issues instead of 
^. riding roughshod as De Gaulle al- 
E i Ex did. After that, non-Gaullists 
or men of independent record of 
p; ^ support for De Gaulle moved into 
E the key policy-making ministries of 
= the government: foreign affairs, fi- 
—— nance and economics, agriculture, 
— labor, and justice. Old Gaullists 
— were retained in posts which are 
- largely concerned with the internal 
operations rather than formulation 
of the main lines of policy: interior, 
defense, social security, industrial 
development, cultural affairs, edu- 
= cation, and relations with  parlia- 
ment. 

The trickiest political problem 
was the shunting to one side of 
Michel Debre, a former Prime Min- 
eren minister of finance and eco- 
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cepted the post of minister of de- 
fense in the end, upgraded to No. 2 
in the government, where presum- 
ably he will keep the French 
military from getting too chummy 
with NATO once again, and fight 
for funds to keep the Gaullist force 
de frappe flying. 

But Pompidou, in his first big 
governmental decision to devalue 
the franc, did not even consult De- 
bre. Only eight men knew what was 
impending: Pompidou, Chaban- 
Delmas, Finance Minister Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing, the president of 
the Banque de France, Oliver Worm- 
ser, and four senior civil servants. 
The list was significant and instruc- 
tive. It was a technicians’ operation 
par excellence, on which no visions 
of Gaullist political gloire intruded. 
Pompidou is a former banker. 
Both Chaban-Delmas and Giscard 
d'Estaing were of the elite inspecteur 
des finances inner circle of the 
French civil service before turning 
to politics. It is an old rule of French 
financial management that the in- 
specteurs believe that devaluation, 
like death and taxes, is something 
inevitable, and that periodically it 
is best to anticipate it and act before 
it is forced upon you. And act they 
did, when more than half the 
country was on the traditional Au- 
gust holiday. Pompidou moved in 
the manner of De Gaulle: in total 
secrecy, with the weapon of surprise 
attack and fait accompli mounted 
swiftly while he was still in a posi- 
tion of political strength after his 
election victory. The Gaullists out- 
side the government were reduced to 
indignant comment at this abrupt 
abandonment of the sacred "defend 
the franc" policy of the General's. 


Devaluing Gaullism 


On the economic front, devalua- 
tion in August certainly headed off 
a new round of speculation and 
monetary uncertainty for the 
French franc in October or No- 
vember, and enables the government 
now to push forward to re-establish 
an atmosphere of confidence instead 
of crisis. But there was a great deal 
more to the move than just econom- 
ics. Politically, Pompidou gained 
strength by acting swiftly and de- 
cisively to establish the fact that he 
is in power and intends to govern. 
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Above all, Secftshon be 
an end to the Gaullist effort to es- 
tablish France as the leader of a 
separate continental power center 
inside the Western world. It was al- 
ways beyond France's economic 
means, and was sustained politically 
only by the extraordinary personal 
power of General de Gaulle. In 
short, it was not merely devaluation 
of the franc but devaluation of 
Gaullism as well. Other changes are 
also well under way: easing of the 
Gaullist total arms embargo against 
Israel; cooperation with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and accept- 
ance of the Special Drawing Rights 
scheme which was so scorned by 
Debre when he was finance minister 
in March, 1968, just before the ab- 
rupt Gaullist decline began; a re- 
turn to the Council of the Western 
European Union, which De Gaulle 
ordered boycotted in February, 
1969; eventually a return to the seat 
at the disarmament negotiations in 
Geneva, which France has boycotted 
since 1961. With all of this, of 
course, there is a much warmer tone 
to relations between France and 
Washington. We may allow our- 
selves to be cynical about this, for it 
simply suggests once again a historic 
truism that when France has need 
of us, relations are good, but when 
France feels no need of us, relations 
have been sour. 

On one Gaullist fundamental 
Pompidou remains firm, and it will 
take a major effort by every gov- 
ernment concerned to get him to 
budge. That is Britain's entry into 
the European Common Market. 
Though he hasn't indulged in 
Gaullist propaganda about Britain 
not being "European" enough to 
consort with the Continent, Pompi- 
dou does believe that it is not in 
France's interest to have Britain in 
Europe. He has inherited from De 
Gaulle the closest thing to a Na- 
poleonic continental system that 
France has achieved in a century 
and a half. Any enlargement of the 
Common Market automatically is a 
diminution of France's role in the 
Common Market. 

In devaluing the franc, Pompidou 
has acknowledged that France is in 
no position economically to act as 
some European sun around which 
satellites might revolve. But it does 
not follow at all that he is prepared 
to see the Common Market enlarged. 
Unlike De Came however, Pompi- 
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than veto to keep the British out 
— this time. The Pompidou line is that 
the other Common Market countries 
- have been hiding behind the French 
E veto to avoid looking at the prob- 


= lems which British entry would 
A E create for them as well as for France. 
= When they examine it all clearly 
t and coldly, their enthusiasm will 


. diminish—so the French thesis runs. 
E - Moreover, Pompidou believes that 
^ . the price which Britain will have to 
— pay wil now simply be too high, 
2 M and that Britain's enthusiasm for 
eee oining Europe is going to wane 
"e along with the enthusiasm of its 
backers when the problems are 
really faced. His initial move on 
NC European political policy—to organ- 
`. ize a summit meeting of the heads 


es 


a 


TS 


—- Market countries—is designed with 


“ey 


E all of this in mind. 

= Whether things will work out the 
—— way Pompidou "hopes and expects 
_ depends primarily on how the Brit- 
— . jsh and the other five Common Mar- 


— .— ket countries elect to play the hand. 
$^ On the part of Britain, it will cer- 
- tainly require determination and 
pe^ sacrifice, but all the evidence is that 


the British are no more willing to 
: — leave a Napoleonic system intact 
- on the Continent, unchallenged, 
_ — than they were in 1815. As for the 
other five, it is a question of their 
idealism about Europe's future 
against France's idealism. It is the 
Monnet concept against the De 
Gaulle concept still: the narrow Eu- 
rope, no larger than the present 
grouping, or Europe of 250 million 
in one market instead of 185 million. 
Given the attitude of the new 
French President, the most encour- 
aging fact is that the outcome of 
this new act in the drama can at 
least be regarded as an open ques- 
tion. 
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COAL MINING 
1. The Union 





. When John Stofea, a loyal union 
man for twenty-three years, turned 
around in his seat on the first day of 
a recent United Mine Workers' con- 
vention, he couldn't believe what he 
saw. His boss at the U. S. Steel Com- 
 pany s coal., mine at New Eagle, 
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him. Stofea had heard stories of his 
union’s coziness with the coal in- 
dustry, but this was too much. He 
headed for the nearest microphone 
to protest. But several men wearing 
miner's hard hats seized him and 
beat him into submission. He was 
led bleeding from the floor. While 
Stofea's experience was probably the 
worst, recent UMW conventions 
have been grim lessons for all among 
the rank and file who have opposed 
the will of W. A. “Tony” Boyle, the 
union's president since 1963. Boyle 
is the man the late John L. Lewis 
chose to carry on his policies when 
he retired after forty years as the 
UMW’s president in 1960. Lacking 
the eloquence and bearing that 
made Lewis a legend among miners 
and a giant in the labor movement, 
Boyle has faced an increasingly res- 
tive membership. But he has stuck to 
the course charted by Lewis in the 
days after World War II when the 
coal industry was in dire economic 
straits. And he has taken strong 
measures to ensure that control of 
the organization rests with him, not 
with the men who dig the coal. 

Today, some twenty years after 
Lewis made his decision that the 
UMW should permit, and even help 
finance, the mechanization of the 
nation's mines, the soft-coal industry 
has made a recovery from its postwar 
slump. The comeback of coal has 
been costly, however, and the min- 
ers have paid the highest price. 
Mechanization, which has kept the 
price of coal almost steady for the 
past twenty years, has reduced em- 
ployment in the soft-coal fields from 
440,000 men in 1948 to fewer than 
140,000 as this year began. Mechan- 
ized coal operations have prospered, 
but many once-busy mining commu- 
nities have become ghost towns. The 
burden of poverty in Appalachia, 
where most of the nation's coal is 
produced, has gotten worse. Al- 
though the UMW’s actual member- 
ship is a closely guarded secret, 
knowledgeable U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment officials estimate it has dropped 
below 100,000 active miners, a sixth 
of what the union boasted in its hey- 
day. 

The accidental deaths for which 
mining is notorious have continued 
unchecked. They may even be in- 
creasing. Last year, 307 men were 
killed in soft-coal mines, 94 more 
than in 1967. Another peo were in- 
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"These. i hich ‘rank 
coal mining as the nation’s most 
dangerous industrial occupation, do 
not include those killed or disabled 
by the epidemic of “black lung” dis- 
ease, which the U.S. Surgeon Gen- 
eral has said may afflict as many as 
100,000 active and retired miners. 
Known medically as coal worker’s 
pneumoconiosis, "black lung" is 
caused by the inhalation of fine par- 
ticles of coal dust. It is an incurable 
ailment that gradually destroys the 
lungs' ability to transfer oxygen to 
the bloodstream, leaving its victims 
chronically short of breath and vul- 
nerable to emphysema and heart 
failure. "Black lung" has been rec- 
ognized as an occupational hazard of 
coal mining in Britain for twenty- 
five years, but is only beginning to 
receive serious attention in this 
country. 

Coal miners today are among the 
highest paid workers in American 
industry, with wages of more than 
$30 per day. But the contracts which 
have provided these wages lack bene- 
fits which other unions have had for 
years. There are, for example, no 
sanitary facilities in the mines and 
some mines are without bathhouses. 
Sick or injured workers receive no 
pay while they are off the job. The 
UMW's Welfare and Retirement 
Fund provides free medical care to 
many miners and their families, but 
these benefits are cut off after a year 
if a man becomes disabled before 
reaching retirement age. The fund's. 
pensions, which were recently raised. 
$35 a month, are still less than $2000 
per year. 

The UMW is divided into twenty- 
three geographical districts in the 
United States, each with a set of 
officers whose job it is to enforce 
contracts with the industry. A com- 
plaint heard throughout the mining 
regions is that these officers, virtually 
all of whom are appointed by Boyle, 
not elected, seem to feel their job is 
to keep the coal flowing rather than 
to look out for the men. In one in- 
stance this year, the UMW's vice 
president was called in by district 
officers in Kentucky to add muscle 
to their efforts to end a wildcat strike 
at a large mine. The same officers, 
however, have done nothing about 
the fact that a number of mines in. 
the same area have not paid union 
wages for years. 

Rank-and-file dissatisfaction wie 
recent contracts and their enforce- 
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Some people don't realize there You get a room with a private bath. 
can be a big difference between two You get advice on what to see and 
European tours that cost exactly how to get there. Just give us a call, 
the same. and we'll give you a hand. 

A 'TWA Bonus Adventure Tour We'll even throw in a discount 
costs about the same as other low- book that lets you get bargain prices. 
priced tours. The difference is that you To get the details on TWA' Bonus 
get a lot of extras without paying Adventure Tours, send for our free 
extra for them. booklet. Then talk it over with 


You get a tour guide to pick you your travel agent. 


up at the airport. At TWA, we feel that just because 


You get a top quality hotel that's you're taking a low-priced tour doesn't 


close to the places you want to visit. mean you have to rough it. 
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Beware of 
the low-priced tour. 


p ———— ————————————-— 
| TWA, Dept. 374, P.O. Box 25 


Grand Central Station, N.Y., N.Y. 10017 


Please send me your free Adventure Tour 
literature. And tell me how to charge my trip 
with TWA’s Worldwide Jet Credit Card. 


| Name 
| Address 


| City State Zip 


My travel agent is ] 


TWA 


Our peopie make you happy. 
We make them happy. 
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“When I prescribe medicines, 


| must be certain I'm right!” 





A family doctor discusses the question of quality drugs. 


In my practice of medicine, my first obligation is to 
my patients. When I prescribe a drug product, my 
purpose is to select a drug that will help the patient 
and do the job that I want it to do. I expect it to be of 
correct potency, accurate in dosage, with the precise 
amount of active ingredient, to be absorbed by the 
body at the proper time. 

My feeling is that when I order a drug and I specify 
the precise product I want, I can control what my 
patients are going to get. 

For their welfare and my own sense of security, 

I go with the drug products that experience has 
shown me work well. They may be brand name drugs 
.. or they may be quality medicinals sold by their 
generic names. But they must be drugs that have 
proved they will do the job. I want to know their 
source and the reputation of the manufacturer. This 
freedom of choice should be mine, based on my 
knowledge and experience. With the potency of 
today’s drugs, I don’t know any safe ways 
to cut corners. 

Another point of view... 

Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, 


1155 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 
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ment Yd led to countless wildcat 
strikes in the past six years. Discon- 
tent is also hurting the industry in 
another important way. Some 50,000 
new miners are expected to be 
needed to meet growing demand by 
1974. But such is coal's reputation 
that even in the one-industry econ- 


omy of Appalachia, many young 
men are refusing to go into the 
mines. 


Despite the legacy of death, dis- 
content, and poverty which Lewis 
left in Appalachia, few who know 
the coal industry question his wis- 
dom in encouraging the mechaniza- 
tion of the mines. The conversion of 
railroads to diesel power and the 
loss of the home heating market to 
oil and gas put coal in deep com- 


| petitive trouble in the late 1940s. 


The only hope seemed to be large- 
scale automation which could hold 
down the price of the fuel and make 
it attractive to utility companies for 
use in steam-generating plants. 
Moreover, Lewis’ decision was not 
made without important concessions 
from the industry. The Welfare and 
Retirement Fund was established in 
1948 and was regarded at the time as 
a stunning bargaining achievement, 
Financed by a royalty (it has been 
40 cents since 1952) on every ton of 


| coal produced in union mines, the 
| fund made UMW members among 


the first workers in American indus- 
try to receive Job pensions and free 
medical care. But the fund also gave 
the union a vested interest in coal 
production. This has led some to 
wonder if the fund, coupled with the 
union's desire to see the industry 
healthy again, has not caused the 
UMW’s assistance to the major coal 
companies to go beyond cooperation 
to collusion. This view has been 
supported by two recent federal 
court decisions which found the 
union guilty of a collective bargain- 
ing conspiracy with certain large 
coal companies to give them a mo- 
nopoly in the industry. The courts 
awarded more than $10 million to 
small mining concerns which they 
ruled had been put out of business 
by UMW contracts tailored to the 
needs of the big producers. 

Lewis seemed to feel the mechan- 
ization and consolidation of the in- 
dustry could be accomplished with 
only a minimum impact on the 
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- | PLAYBOY, COMING UP 





NOVEMBER 
ISSUES 


“Reader, suppose you were an idiot. And suppose you were a mem- 
ber of Congress. But I repeat myself.” 

Neither the late Drew Pearson nor U.S. Representative Richard C. 
Bolling is quite as withering as Mark Twain was about the intelligence 
of our national lawmakers, but both demonstrate, in their tandem arti- 
cles in November’s PLAYBOY, that the art of criticizing Congress 
remains a lively one. Pearson’s The Senate—an appropriate parting shot 
after more than 40 years of spinning riders on his Washington Merry-Go- 
Round — excoriates what he calls “the stench of putrefying ethics that 
hangs over the Capitol today.” The House, by the respected Missouri 
Democrat — a veteran of 21 years in the lower chamber — authoritatively 
indicts an archaic and often corrupt committee system that caters to 
special-interest groups at the expense of the electorate. Both men pro- 
pose radical (yet practical) reforms designed to give all the people a 
fairer shake in the halls of power. 


ko * * 


“There is now no Anglo-Saxon writer alive," Sybille Bedford wrote 
in her review of The Comedians, “who can tell a story better than Mr. 
Graham Greene"—a proposition we think you'll agree is confirmed by a 
delightfully contrasting companion to Greene's currently best-selling 
Collected Essays. It's a novel called Crook's Tour, and you'll find the first 
installment in PLAY BOY's November issue. A meek British bank clerk 
in early retirement, his thoroughly surprising aunt and her African man- 
servant are the principal characters in a rollicking Our-Man-in-Havana- 
like tale permeated with — and every bit as heady as — cannabis. The 
emphasis this time is on humor, but the familiar Greene sense of urbane 
malignity is delightfully in evidence, too: It's as if Dostoevski had edited 


a P. G. Wodehouse story. 
* * E 


"He is a big man with an imperial manner. The head is leonine and 
the facial expression at once fierce and sullen. He was dressed, like a 
Mod black emperor, in a brilliantly colored dashiki, bell-bottom jeans 
and high-top country shoes . . . For over an hour, he delivered a passion- 
ate sermon that described the black man's plight in white society. It was 
filled with street talk, down-home slang and quotations from 'The Bible— 
but its effect was Greek tragedy with soul." 

Thus runs part of the introduction to November's Playboy Interview 
with the Reverend Jesse Jackson, the 27-year-old economic director of 
Martin Luther King's Southern Christian Leadership Conference and 
head of Chicago's Operation Breadbasket. Like our January 1965 con- 
versation with Dr. King, whose pre-eminent place in the civil rights 
movement Jackson seems likely to inherit, the interview itself probes 
behind his "country preacher" oratory to the tough-minded political 
savvy—and the passionate humanity — of a powerful new black leader. 


X * * 


Alternatives to Analysis, by Ernest Havemann, a survey of the off- 
beat new regimens employed by post-Freudian therapists, and Head 
Stone, a cliché-free look at rock-'n' Rolling Stone Mick Jagger by 
Punch's Deputy Editor Alan Coren, are two other disparate elements in 
the November PLAYBOY mix—but that's enough for one short column. 
Enough, that is, to assure old friends that the new issue lives up to 
PLAY BOY's catholic and literate standards—and enough, we hope, to 
make a few new friends as well. Like yourself? 


Cordially, 
THE EDITORS OF PLAYBOYe 


Ls n 


P.S.: We also publish pictures of pretty girls. 








mining regions. The larger compan- 
ies, many using capital furnished by 
the UMW, would gradually take 
over and modernize most of the coal 


production. Displaced workers 
would be absorbed by the expanding 
postwar economy. It was to be an 


orderly process, and for a time, it 


was. But the recessions of the late 
1950s disrupted the program, reduc- 
ing coal demand, increasing layoffs, 
and making other jobs extremely 
scarce. The result was that many 
small mines which had closed be- 
cause they could not meet the terms 


of UMW contracts reopened, using 


labor supplied by the layoffs at the 
large mines. The union contract was 
no longer an issue. Men were des- 
perate for jobs, and, primitive 
though they were, these so-called 
"dog-holes" offered work. Soon these 
nonunion operations had taken over 
a sizable share of the coal market 
by undercutting prices charged by 
their larger competitors. Lewis 
never seemed to doubt that his plan 
was working. “It has not been a so- 
cial revolution of any magnitude," 
he said in 1960 of the impact of au- 
tomation. ‘That year, 10,000 men 
were put out of work, and union 
membership declined sharply as coal 
struggled with its worst slump since 
1949. 

The passing of the recession and 
the extraordinary growth of the elec- 
tricity market put coal, union and 
nonunion, squarely on its feet by 
1963, the year Tony Boyle took 
office. If it seems surprising that the 
shrewd Lewis never lost faith in his 
policv of working closely with the 
major coal companies, it is perhaps 
more surprising that his successors 
have not come up with a new pro- 


gram. 


Out of place 


In contrast to life in the coal re- 
gions is the scene at UMW head- 
quarters in Washington, where the 
union hierarchy holds forth in a 
baronial old building that once 
housed a downtown men’s club. 
With its paneled walls, high ceilings, 
and brass chandeliers, the six-story 
structure seems out of place in an 
age of glass-walled skyscrapers. But 
it is symbolic of the men who occupy 
it. 


William Anthony Boyle is a vola- | 
tile, five-foot-six-inch Irishman with 
a pallid complexion and sandy hair | 
that has receded exactly halfway | 
back on his head. ‘The son of a Mon- 
tana coal miner, he worked in the 
mines himself until his election as 
president of the union's district in 
his home state in 1940. Eight years | 
later he was brought to Washington. 
to become Lewis’ administrative as- 
sistant and protégé. When Lewis 
retired, Boyle was appointed vice 
president of the organization, replac- 
ing the aging Thomas Kennedy, who 
became president. When Kennedy 
fell ill in 1962, 
head of the union and automatically 
took over as president when Ken- 
nedy died in 1963. A dapper man, 


Boyle became acting | 





Boyle always sports a rose in his 
lapel and is fond of brightly colored 
shirts and ties. At sixty-four, he is the 


youngest of the three top UMW 


officers. George ‘Titler, the cigar- 
chomping, three-hundred-pound 


vice president, is in his seventies and 
John Owens, the secretary-treasurer, 
is almost eighty. Owens, who has 
fallen a year and a half behind in 
his semi-annual financial reports to 
the membership, lately has been try- 
ing to project a more youthful image. 
He wears a powdery-looking gray 
wig which makes him unrecogniz- 
able from earlier photographs which 
show him completely bald. 

There is a fourth member of the 
hierarchy who may be more impor- 


tant than all the rest. She is Suzanne | 


V. Richards, a bossy, capable, forty- 
two-year-old spinster who is Boyle's 
executive assistant. A  self-made 


woman who worked her way up| 


from clerk-typist, she now holds 


a law degree and is paid $40,000 a 


year—as much as Owens and Titler 
and only $10,000 less than Boyle 


himself. Reports of Miss Richards’ 


authority vary, but few doubt that 
Boyle relies heavily on her judg- 
ment. 

Since taking office, Boyle 
worked diligently to improve the 
economic lot of the coal industry. He | 
is chairman of the National Coal, 
Policy Conference, an unusual joint 
industry-union lobbying organiza- 
tion to which the UMW annually 
contributes at least $75,000. He 
makes frequent trips to Capitol Hill | 
to warn against the dangers of 
atomic energy, which is regarded as 
the chief threat to coal's future. Un- 
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When Su May first came to our 
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til the Farmington disaster, the 


Home in Hong Kong, the other chil- 
dren called her “Girl-who-will-not- 
laugh." 

And there was a reason for her sad- 
ness. Her parents were dead, her rela- 
tives didn't want her. It seemed that 
no one in the world loved her. 

So why the big smile now? Well, Su 
May has discovered that someone does 
love her. She lives in a pretty cottage 
along with her new “brothers and 
sisters"—and has loving care from a 
housemother, especially trained for the 
difficult task of being a mother to 
youngsters like Su May. 

And just look at her now. She 
doesn't have a worry in the world— 
but we do. Because, you see, we must 
find a sponsor for Su May. A sponsor 
who will help provide food, clothing, 
education—love. 

And Su May is only one heartbreak- 
ing case out of thousands .. . boys and 
girls who are neglected, unwanted, 


starving, unloved. Our workers over- 
seas have a staggering number of chil- 
dren desperately waiting for help— 
over 15,000 youngsters, that will just 
have to survive the best they can until 
we find sponsors for them. 

How about you? Will you sponsor a 
child like Su May? The cost is only 
$12 a month. 

Please fill out the sponsor applica- 
tion below—you can indicate your pre- 
ference, or let us assign you a child 
from our emergency list. 

Then, in about two weeks, you will 
receive a photograph of your child, 
and a personal history. Your child will 
write to you, and a housemother will 
send you the original and an English 
translation, direct from overseas. 

Won’t you share your blessings— 
and your love—with a needy child? 

Countries of greatest need this 


month: India, Brazil, 
Taiwan (Formosa), Thailand and 
Philippines. 


Write today: Verbon E. Kemp 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 


Box 511, Richmond, Va. 23204 


I wish to sponsor [] boy O girl in 


(Country) 


[] Choose a child who needs me 
most. I will pay $12 a month. I enclose 
first payment of S... EE 


Send me child’s name, story, address 
and picture. 


I cannot sponsor a child but want to 
give $ 


[] Please send me more information 


Name 

Addres 

City 

| ae i ^60 MMOL. 


Registered (VFA-080) with the U. S. 
Government’s Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid. Gifts are tax 
deductible. 


Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, 


Toronto 7. AT56NO 
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Coal Mining: Union 


Boyle regime did not support a sin- 
gle piece of new mine safety legisla- 
tion. It did vigorously endorse a 
measure to bring mines employing 
fewer than fifteen men under the 
jurisdiction of existing federal laws, 
but even this effort reeked of collu- 
sion with the big companies, which 
had long chafed at the small mines’ 
exemption from the laws. The Na- 
tional Bank of Washington, which 
the UMW controls, has loaned mil- 
lions of dollars to coal companies to 
help them modernize. A UMW- 
owned holding company, Lewmurk- 
en, Inc., has also invested in coal. 
The hierarchy justifies these capital- 
ist adventures as efforts "to en- 
hance the employment opportuni- 
ties of UMW members.” But in at 
least one case, the opposite has oc- 
curred. Lewmurken has loaned 
$375,000 to a firm called the Free- 
port Coal Company to enable it to 
keep intact a 20,000 acre tract of 
coal land in northeastern West Vir- 
ginia. The investment has been un- 
profitable and Freeport has yet to 
pay back any of the money. Further- 
more, it is now leasing the land to a 
nonunion operator. 

It would no doubt create quite a 
stir among miners if it became 
known that their dues were being 
used to support a nonunion opera- 
tion. But the union’s official organ, 
the United Mine Workers Journal, 
tells the membership only what the 
hierarchy thinks it should know. The 
Journal publishes no letters to the 
editor and devotes much of its space 
to a Chinese-wall-poster-style glorifi- 
cation of Boyle and his fellow offi- 
cers. “The big three," it adoringly 
calls them. 


*More democratic" 


The rank-and-file voice in union 
policy is supposed to be heard at the 
UMW’s quadrennial conventions, 
which Boyle says are “more demo- 
cratic than the United States Con- 
gress.” In practice, as John Stofea 
learned in 1964, the conventions op- 
erate quite differently. The hier- 
archy has kept in existence about 
600 locals composed entirely of in- 
active miners, despite clear provi- 
sions in the union constitution that 
such locals be disbanded. The dele- 
gate credentials for these locals are 


distributed by the international of- 
ficers to members friendly to their 
cause, and they attend the conven- 
tions without being elected. To 
make the trip more pleasant for the 
hierarchy’s handpicked delegates, 
they are often appointed to one of 
the more than 500 $60-a-day con- 
vention jobs, such as acting as ushers 
or serving on various committees. 
The exact number of appointed del- 
egates varies, but there is little 
doubt that it is at least a majority. 

In 1968, the convention was 
flooded with resolutions drawn up 
by the international but signed with 
the names of various locals. These 
boiler-plate measures called for 
Boyles election to a life term 
(which would be illegal) and the 
doubling of his salary. Boyle mod- 
estly turned them down. Mean- 
while, certain controversial propo- 
sals, calling for such reforms as the 
election of district officers, mysteri- 
ously got lost and never appeared in 
the records of the convention. 

Nevertheless, there is hopeful talk 
these days among reform-minded 
UMW members. Representative Ken 
Hechler of West Virginia and Ralph 
Nader, the consumer and safety ad- 
vocate, have embarrassed the hier- 
archy with a series of well-publi- 
cized attacks on its close ties to the 
industry. And Joseph Yablonski, a 
respected member of the union's 
executive board who is opposing 
Boyle in the union's elections in 
December, has won a fight to gain 
enough local union endorsements 
so that his name will appear on the 
ballot. (Boyle pushed a constitu- 
tional amendment thronch the 1964 
convention raising the number of 
local endorsements needed from 
five to fifty.) Whatever the out- 
come, Yablonski's candidacy is the 
first serious challenge to an incum- 
bent UMW president in almost fifty 
years, and that alone might be 
enough to produce some major 
changes. If not, reform may come 
anyway—by court order. The gov- 
ernment's long-delayed suit to force 
the election of district officers is ex- 
pected to be decided this year. And 
a group of miners and widows filed 
a sweeping $75 million federal suit 
in Washington in August against 
Boyle and his fellow officers, the 
welfare fund, the union's bank, and 
a number of coal companies. The 
suit charges that the fund has been 
"plundered" in recent years to ad- 


vance private economic interests 


. (not specifically named) at the ex- 


pense of the rank and file. The 
union officers are apparently taking 
the matter seriously. They have 
hired Edward Bennett Williams to 
defend them. 

A. Britton HUME 





COAL MINING 


2. Benton, Illinois 








A cross-country motorist might not 
notice anything unusually bleak 
about Benton, Illinois, compared 
with West Virginia, eastern Ken- 
tucky, and Pennsylvania coal towns. 
You don’t see all that soot and coal 
dust making the white frame houses 
black. “To the innocent urban eye it 
looks very much like any small town 
in Illinois; one has to go to the un- 
incorporated fringe, or to a tavern 
in an obscure alley off the square, 
to see what almost ten years of pov- 
erty will do to human beings." Thus 
Trans-Action magazine described 
Benton (fictitiously named Clyde) 
in its cover story two years ago on 
the decline of small towns. Reflect- 
ing on growing up there, I recall 
that obscure alley, the tavern, nearly 
everything. It’s a pleasant recollec- 
tion filled with nostalgia; doesn’t 
everyone think of his hometown this 
way? Yet there is something unusual 
about Benton. It bears a scar of 
disaster. 

The time was four days before 
Christmas, 1951. Winter had official- 
ly arrived, and a large shift was busy 
mining coal at Orient No. 2, be- 
tween Benton and West Frankfort. 
One loud blast and Orient No. 2 
had blown. After a four-day vigil, 
119 miners, all but one on the shift, 
were counted dead. West Frankfort 
(the mine is slightly closer to it than 
to Benton) became a household 
word. 

West Frankfort has now been 
joined by Farmington, West Vir- 
ginia, the most recent tragedy in a 
series which includes Monogah, 
West Virginia, scene of a mining 
disaster in 1907 that took 362 lives, 
the highest death toll recorded in 
this country. Each of these tragedies 
tends to bring token ameliorative 
action. After Monogah, the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines was created. West 
Frankfort led to the watered-down 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act of 
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Coal Mining: Illinois 


1952. There is hope that the public 
outrage and miners' strike in Far- 
mington following the explosion 
there last fall that killed 78 men 
will produce meaningful mine re- 
forms. 

Benton is located in the heart of 
Little Egypt, 300 miles due south 
of Chicago and 100 miles east of 
St. Louis. Driving from St. Louis 
takes under two hours if you know 
the shortcuts, along stretches of dirt 
road. No trains go directly from St. 
Louis, or from Chicago anymore, 
but there are a few Greyhound bus 
runs. 

Benton borders on Williamson 
County, described by Paul Angle in 
Bloody Williamson as the place 
where 500 striking miners mas- 
sacred 19 strike-breaking miners in 
1922. It happened, one of the worst 
episodes in U. S. labor history. No 
one is proud of it. That kind of 
violence is gone. 


Four in the morning 


There's no doubt coal was domi- 
nant in Benton. Today, even though 
the demands for coal have in- 
creased, southern Illinois mines are 
on the decline. The overworked 
veins have been depleted. Strip 
mining has moved in. Many miners 
are no longer needed in John L. 
Lewis country. (His late brother, 
Howard, was mayor of Benton.) 
Economic death is now a certainty 
for many family heads. Why, then, 
do so many stav, seeing hope in 
hopelessness? 

Few owu&siders, I think, can under- 
stand. Mining seems to offer almost 
nothing. Sociologists have made 
careful studies (for example, Her- 
bert Lantz, in The People of Coal 
Town), but an explanation of what 
motivates miners remains obscure. 
Perhaps the miner's daily routine 
helps one understand them. 

It's four in the morning and dark 
in Benton when the miner and his 
wife awaken. Breakfast is large for 
a long, arduous day in the pit: heaps 
of eggs, bacon and ham, biscuits, 
pancakes, potatoes. All of it is 
greasy; almost everything is fried in 
bacon grease. Breakfast is finished, 
but still there is no sunlight. Soon 
the miner's ride will come for the 
drive to work of several miles. It's 


30 


often a car-pool arrangement, as in | 
suburbia. 

The miner takes his lunch in a 
dull-looking rectangular-shaped box 
with an oval lid. Color it black. In- 
side is a thermos bottle usually filled 
with hot coffee. Alongside are sand- 
wiches, cookies, and perhaps an 
orange, grapes, or a banana. He'll 
eat lunch (called dinner; the eve- 
ning meal is supper) around 11 A.M. 
His wife usually prepares it the 
night before, unless perishables are 
used. Often there is no light. He'll 
eat quickly down below. There is 
no guaranteed hour for lunch. 
There's not much for him to do or | 
see anyway after he has finished 
eating. 

Working in a mine must feel like 
living entombed, or rather working 
entombed. Although specific jobs 
vary, most are physically demand- 
ing. The miner must hammer and 
chisel. The stooping alone is hell on 
one's back and legs. It's literally 
back-breaking. Ventilation is poor. 
Miners inhale harmful quantities of 
gaseous fumes without relief. 

Time passes slowly. No matter 
how busy the miner is, his body 
reminds him that it's being pun- 
ished. ‘The boredom of doing tedi- 
ous chores may set in, but lack of 
attention to his work for a second 
could mean instant death, or at 
least crushing a leg or losing a 
finger. 

Leaving work around 3 or 3:30 
P.M., the miner returns home with 
his car pool; again as in suburbia. 
He's tired, often exhausted, and 
hungry. Awaiting him is a heavy 
meal prepared by his wife. He may. 
relax for a few minutes with a beer | 

watching television, but he'll eat | 





within half an hour. By five, usually | 


earlier, he'll be finished, capping the 
workday as it began with heaps of | 
food. Fried chicken, mashed pota- 
toes with giblet gravy, corn bread, 
biscuits, and green beans are com- 
mon. After supper he reads the local | 
paper, talks with his family, and 
watches television. He doesn't see. 
the late shows; he goes to sleep no | 
later than 9 P.M. 

Coal town is insecure. It sees that 
people elsewhere have more oppor- 
tunities and that it is education and. 
savoir faire which enable them to. 
get the “soft jobs." The miner feels | 
exploited, and this was true even. 
when he was paid a wage which | 
satisfied him. His efforts converted | 
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Jack MeWilliams was a professional 
nurseryman till a fall from a tree put him 
in the hospital. The diagnosis was 
a fractured spine. In all probability, 
he'd be paralyzed for life. 

Jack was insured by Insurance 
Company of North America. And a 
candidate for INA's innovative re- 
habilitation program ealled MEND. 

As soon as possible after the 
accident, we had medical, rehabili- 
tation, and training specialists 
start his treatment. If they had 
been located in another part of the 
country we would have flown 
the patient to them. 

We didn't do all this with Jack's 
blessing. In the beginning that's 
what worried us most: his 
retreat into himself. 

But we didn't stop the 
physieal treatment; we just worked 
harder on the psychologieal aspects. 

p" At the same time, we had 
one of INA's specially 
trained MEND nurses 
begin looking after 
Jack and his family. 


AEREA 
PERS 








lu mend lives. 





She arranged for INA to advance the 
money Mrs. McWilliams needed for 
essential expenses. She helped them 
over the emotional strain by sharing 
with them the confidence we had in 
Jack’s ability to return to a useful life. 

By the end of the first month, INA 
started him on a vigorous program of 
physical therapy. We had special de- 
vices made for his hands to help him 
care for himself. 

After a year of therapy, Jack Mc- 
Williams' treatment isn't finished yet. 
He needs special nursing care 

at home, and INA's still working 

with him. But emotionally 
we've seen him and his family £ 
come a long way. He's 
recently opened a kennel 
specializing in the breed- 
ing and training of Irish 
setters. 

Had it been necessary, INA 
would have seen to it that Jack Me- 
Williams had as much voeational 
training as he needed to earn his own 
way in society. 





That's how we've already helped 
more than 8,000 disabled people. 

As a rehabilitation concept, 
though, MEND goes still further. Re- 
cently we created the INA MEND In- 
stitute where creative research is help- 
ing us learn how to make rehabilita- 
tion in the future broader and more 

QU n MM effective. 
$ We don't have the 
answers yet. But we 
are not quitting on 
| problems that 
> y need to be 
: solved. 
We're putting 
the same effort and 
imagination into 
these problems that 
we put into the MEND 
concept in the first 
plaee. That's how 
INA works to help people. 
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Coal Mining: Illinois 





a plentiful but useless natural re- 
source into a much needed valuable 
product. Although times were not 
too hard, others seemed to reap a 
higher return than he did: physi- 
cians, merchants, and lawyers, who 
didn't break their backs or risk their 
lives down below, and therefore 
didn't really deserve the money. 

He's not proud of being intolerant 
of lawyers who live well, or absen- 
tee mineowners in St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, or New York. But the coal 
industry is dying. Any automated 
innovation which gives it a lease on 
life relegates him further down the 
ladder, even though he's toiled for 
years in the pits. He's now in his 
fifties, tired, sick, and unable to be 
retrained. Even if he were able, for 
what would he be retrained? Few 
new industries are being attracted 
in coal country, and if they were, 
young men would be wanted, not a 
worn-out has-been. 

Coal town's history has always 
been marked by discrimination and 
intolerance. A sizable group of min- 
ers who justifiably felt they were sec- 


ond-class citizens were the immi- 
erants. In the 1930s large groups of 
Italians and Eastern Europeans mi- 
erated to the thriving coalfields. 
Hard work was not anathema to 
them, and the coalfields’ high wages 
were to be the promised land. Fi- 
nancially, they fared well, but not 
without harassment and humiliation 
from the indigenous working force 
which saw them as a threat. Italians 
were "encouraged" to live in segre- 
gated parts of town, and then ac- 
cused of being clannish and lazy, 
doing nothing but guzzling beer and 
playing boccie ball. 

Eastern. Europeans fared worse. 
Mostly from Poland and Hungary, 
they were often not even permitted 
to settle in some sections of town. 
Entire settlements or company 
towns were set up. Here, as in Ori- 
ent, Illinois, ten miles southwest of 
Benton, these Eastern European im- 


migrants lived in small wooden 
dwellings owned by the coal com- 
panies. European customs were 


maintained, and many did not learn 
to speak English. Blacks in William- 
son County worked mainly in segre- 
gated, nonskilled jobs. 

Coal still employs more people 


_ Socially in 
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Canadian Masterpiece isn’t 
| playing hard to get. It is hard to 
h get. Even at around $9.00 a 
| fifth. A bottle of Masterpiece 
| takes a long time to make. And 


T that slows us down. So the best 


we can do is to keep it coming 
in from Canada in trickles. But 
one taste and you'll know it was 
«worth the search. Until 
then, good luck. We're 
afraid you'll need it. 
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than any other industry in this area. 
There are people living in Benton 
who earn a living some other way, 
yet coal affects them, if only indi- 
rectly, and they must be seen in 
terms of their everyday relationship 
with the men who work down be- 
low the earth. 


No mix 


In Benton a coal miner has status, 
at least compared with his blue-col- 
lar counterpart in the city. He lives 
next door to lawyers, doctors, and 
businessmen. ‘They talk together 
about how things are at the court- 
house, prospects for the forthcoming 
high school basketball season, their 
sons and daughters social lives. 
Maybe there's even a perfunctory, 
"How are things down below?" 
“OK, things could be worse." 'T here's 
really not much else to say. 

Small talk, living next door, might 

appear to be real camaraderie for 
the miner and the "professional 
folk." Actually, it is superficial. In 
the city, white- and blue-collar work- 
ers aren't neighbors, and the boss 
and his employees talk only on the 
job. 
Benton there's the 
same gulf, and when it comes to real 
mixing, a line is drawn. “Those rich 
folks dance and carry on at the 
country club. We just play cards at 
the American Legion. They don't 
| really want to be with us." There's 
truth here. 

Years ago miners married young, 
| usually about twenty-one, after two 
or three years of Army duty. They 
often chose a miner's daughter. “We 
already had something in common. 
|. Hell, no lawyer's girl knew what it's 
like to work." ‘The other girls weren't 
available very long past high school, 
anyway, for many went to St. Louis 
or Chicago to work as secretaries or 
airline stewardesses, and some went 
off to college. The miner's daughter 
stayed at home. She also married 
young. There weren't too many 
bachelors left if she waited much 
past twenty-five; if she did, it was 
quite likely that she would never 
marry. 

These days, even though being 
neighbors hasn't meant real social 
interchange for the banker and 
miner, their children have learned 
to mix freely in athletics and school 
activities. They date and often mar- 
iry. Classmates often don't know a 
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It’s the Ultimate Cruise. 
On the Ultimate Ship, the S.S. France. 
Thirty-three days of sybaritic 
pleasures, with every wish and whim 
= 2 | attended to. 
StC'Püomast «e.  — i Calls at the most fascinating and 
romantic ports on three continents, 
and the Caribbean. 
And 180 French chefs to delight, 
dazzle and beguile the palate. 
Four magnificent meals a day in 
what New York’s most celebrated gourmet 
| calls “the finest restaurant in the world" 
Bahia 0O e Legions of French waiters to 
\ restore the lost art of gracious dining. 
| Limited guest list assures maximum 
: conviviality. With accommodations 
j from $1,500 to $15,000. 
/ The Ultimate Cruise sails February 
/ 14, 1970. Bookings can be arranged 
through your travel agent or 
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io de Janeiro 


drench fine 


555 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. Tel. 212-883-7012 
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friend's father's occupation, and if 


they do, it doesn't matter. These 


sons and daughters of miners now 
get an education. It's as sacred as in 


suburbia. They may attend junior 
colleges, or if they' re lucky, South- 


ern Illinois University in Carbon- 
dale. Scholarships elsewhere are 


Scarce, 


“Gotta Travel On” 


The practical advantages of a col- 


lege degree are readily recognized. | 
Parents sacrifice. A surprisingly 


large percentage of their kids do get 
degrecs and some go on to teach in 


universities, and others become law- | 


yers and doctors. Education often 


works against the parents, for the | 
educated children tend to move on. | 
(Ihe population is now 40g, | 


down 1500 since 1950.) The 
ones who do return have lega- 
cies of a law or medical practice 
awaiting them, but there is no legacy 
in mining. And really the miner is 
glad. Mining’s not suitable for the 
educated. Mining was good to him, 
at least in some ways. He has had 
his day. He’s resigned. Relief and 
pensions have replaced work. 

There are few claims to fame here 
other than children's accomplish- 
ments. A Benton native had a hit 
country-style record a few years ago, 
"Gotta Travel On." He and his 
Grand Ole Opry gang occasionally 
return to perform on the high school 
football field. Beatle George Harri- 
son's sister lives there. People still 
talk about seeing Geor ge before he 
was famous. 

Not too much else important has 
happened. People struggle daily to 
eke out a living in an industry which 
used to pay well and keep the em- 
ployment level high. Twenty-five 
years ago the mine payroll was over 
$1 million a month; now it’s 
$150,000. 

The going is getting rougher each 
day for the miner, and his age is 
beginning to show. The stooping, 
lifting, chiseling. While he’s work- 
ing, he can't tell that hard times 
have come. Sure, he's slowed down 
a bit, but that happens to everybody 
—Stan Musial, Bob Pettit. The doc- 
tors and lawyers aren't what they 
used to be either. 

Passing through, things don't look 





Now the fines 


| costs less than$2 


We're talking about Kodak’s finest— 
the Instamatic M9 movie camera. Now 
you-can own one for less than $200. 

And what a camera it is. Just drop in the film cartridge and 
you're ready to shoot. The 5-to-1 zoom lens lets you capture 
the long shots by telephoto, and gives you the broad view by 
wide angle. You've got your choice of fingertip power zoom 
or manual zoom. 

Four filming speeds from slow motion to fast action let 
you set the pace. Through-the-lens CdS electric eye gives 
you the correct exposure automatically. And the sports-type 
finder lets you see action outside the area you’re filming. 
There’s even provision for remote control and for single- 
frame exposure for animation. 

The Kodak Instamatic M9 movie camera with ultra-fast 
f/1.8 power zoom lens is waiting for you for less than $200. 
See your Kodak dealer. Price subject to change without notice. 


Kodak Instamatic M9 movie camera. 
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bad in Benton. It doesn’t take a ro- 
mantic to lose himself in thoughts 
of Huckleberry Finn: hunting, fish- 
ing, chasing flyballs all summer 
long. But it is deceptive, with inte- 
gral pieces of the puzzle left out. It 
takes a hard look to see what ten 
years of poverty will do to hu- 
man beings. 

THOMAS GOLDWASSER 
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SURINAM 


Last August there were reports 
from The Hague that 159 Dutch 
soldiers had been vaccinated in 
preparation for combat in Surinam. 
Surinam (formerly Dutch Guiana) 
and Guyana (formerly British Gui- 
ana) were squabbling over a five- 
thousand-square-mile piece of jun- 
ele near the Courantyne River, 
their common border, Guyana 
claimed that settlers from Surinam 
had “invaded” its territory. Surinam 
said the land belonged to Surinam. 
No one really knew who was right 
because of the continuous shifting 
of the river and the still unsolved 
problem of which of many tribu- 
taries is its true source. 

Guyana had been more or less in 
control of the disputed area for al- 
most a century. Problems arose 
when word got out that Surinam 
planned to build an airstrip there. 
A brief confrontation at the border 
followed, but no one was reported 
killed or hurt. In the end, Holland 
said it would send no troops to Sur- 
inam, despite the rumors, and that 
the matter should be settled in the 
UN. 

Both sides were fortunate that no 
real fighting broke out. The trouble 
spot is buried deep in the equatorial 
rain forest—at least two hundred 
miles from the nearest highway. It 
would have been extremely expen- 
sive and almost physically impos- 
sible to have a war there. The 
region is practically uninhabited. 
Without an airplane it takes two or 
three weeks to get there from the 
coast, via riverboat, truck, and 
horse. 

Perhaps the most valuable result 
of the feud along the Courantyne 
was that it made the newspapers. 
For this tiny land is almost un- 
known—a seemingly insignificant 
blob on the northeast shoulder of 
South America. Yet it has a unique 
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cultural history. Today it is one of 
the few truly successful multiracial 
societies in the world. 

I met a young Negro from Iowa 
who had been in Surinam for just 
a few weeks. A Vietnam War veter- 
an, he and his pregnant Filipino 
wife had left the United States be- 
cause they were fighting a losing bat- 
tle in what he called "the other 
war": racial discrimination at home. 
"Surinam ain't exactly heaven," he 
mused, sipping a beer on the bal- 
cony of a boardinghouse in Para- 
maribo, the capital (accent on 
"mar"), "but its only about four 
steps away." The move to Surinam 
had been a good one for him. ‘The 
baby had been born, and he had 
been hired as a mechanic by the 
country's local airline, Surinam Air- 
ways. 

Surinam's flag tells the story. It 
has five stars of different colors, 
linked by an ellipse, over a plain 
background. The message is simple: 
harmony among the races. In Para- 
maribo you can sit on the terrace 
of a Chinese restaurant on a street 
named Keizerstraat and look at the 
Neveh Shalom synagogue across the 
street. Two doors farther down 
there’s a Muslim mosque. 

Surinam is almost as big as Illi- 
nois. It lies just north of the Equa- 
tor, between Brazil and the Atlantic 
Ocean. Guyana borders it on the 
west and French Guiana on the east. 
Ninety-two percent of Surinam is 
tropical rain forest, and there are 
parts of the country that have yet to 
be explored. Even though it has one 
of the highest growth xgtes in the 
world (more than 4 percent a year), 
Surinam's population is only about 
400,000. Of these, more than 70 per- 
cent live in or near Paramaribo. 

Soon after the Dutch were forced 
to surrender New York to the Brit- 
ish, the Treaty of Breda in 1667 
awarded Surinam to the Nether- 
lands in return. The Dutch ulti- 
mately got the better of the deal. 
England lost its prosperous prize to 
upstart revolutionaries, while Hol- 
land was able to hold on to its then 
unknown colony on the coast of 
South America. 

Today Surinam is an equal mem- 
ber of the Royal Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, along with Holland and 
the Netherlands Antilles. When the 
Nazis overran Holland in World 
War II, Surinam could have de- 
clared its independence. Instead, it 


remained loyal to the Queen in ex- 
ile, and as a reward it was upgraded 
from colony to equal partner in. 


1954- 
Surinam has its own flag, its own 
money, and its own national 


anthem, but it still depends on Hol- 
land for defense and foreign policy. 
There is representational, democra- 
tic internal rule (Surinam's Staten, 
or parliament, has been meeting 
peacefully for over 100 years), but 
the Queen still appoints a governor 
to act as general overseer of the 
country. 

To understand why the people of 
Surinam reflect such a broad spec- 
trum of colors, cultures, languages, 
and religions, we must go back to 
the seventeenth century, when 
white men first intruded on what 
had been for centuries the home of 
Arawak and Carib Indians. 

Amsterdam merchants traded 
along the Guiana coast as early as 
1613, but the first colonists were the 
English, who came from Barbados 
around 1630. The first really perma- 
nent settlers, however, were Portu- 
guese Jews who had been expelled 
from Brazil in the 1660s. In 1685 
they built a synagogue and estab- 
lished the town of Joden Savanne 
(Jewish Savannah) on the Surinam 
River. Economic hardships and 
tropical diseases slowly took their 
toll, and Joden Savanne withered 
away and was swallowed by the 
dense jungle. Today you can visit 
the ruins of the settlement and see 
the tombstones of those early pio- 
neers. The Jewish influence, al- 
though small, remains in modern 
Surinam; there are two synagogues 
in Paramaribo. 


Better deal 


During the eighteenth century, 
when the Netherlands had a solid 
claim to Surinam, Dutch settlers be- 
gan to trickle in. They were followed 
by slaves from Africa who were 
needed to work on the sugar planta- 
tions. Slavery in Dutch Guiana was 
abolished in 1863, and this led to a 
wave of contract laborers from In- 
dia. This continued until the early 
years of the twentieth century, when 
the growth of the Gandhi movement 
put moral pressure on Britain to 
stop the export of Indian workers. 
The Dutch then turned to their for- 
mer colony of Java for more field 
hands for Surinam. 





When Swinging London" 


crosses the Atlantic, we help 
guide her by satellite. 





The great new Cunard liner, Queen Elizabeth 
2, is as bright, mod and advanced as anything 
Britain can offer except, maybe, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, in London. It is 65,863 gross tons of luxury 
living, and has everything from exciting clubs 
and shopping arcades to smart restaurants set high 
up in the ship, and The London Art Gallery. 

Even the navigation system is right out of the 
space age—and that’s where we come in. 


Man-made “stars” for navigation 


The QE2 is the first passenger vessel to be 
guided with the help of a U.S. Navy system of 
polar-orbiting satellites. Here’s how it works. 

Each satellite in the system circles the earth 
every 108 minutes, broadcasting signals which 
announce its precise position every two minutes. 
On board the QE2, our satellite navigation system 
determines the position of the liner with respect 
to the satellite’s known location at the instant 
of broadcast. 

Accuracy and range of the total system are 
phenomenal: to about one-tenth of a nautical 
mile in all weather, anywhere on the high seas. 

In addition, we supplied all the main radio 


SERVING PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 


transmitters aboard QE2, equipped the radio 
room, and supplied the ship’s telephone exchange 
and telecommunications cabling. So passengers 
are able to speak to virtually any point in the 
world from their cabins. We also supplied the 
QE2 with all its teleprinters. 


Doing something about the weather 


Other of our space “firsts” are two high- 
resolution space camera systems on board NASA’s 
newest satellite, Nimbus-lll. One, for daytime, 
provides weather photos during the daylight 
portion of the Nimbus-Ill pole-to-pole orbit. The 
other provides strip maps of the infrared heat 
emitted from the earth and its clouds as the 
satellite travels through the nighttime portion of 
its orbit. This night camera system switches to 
taking regular weather photos during the 
daylight hours. 

Our Aerospace/Optical Division developed 
these camera systems, as well as the on-board 
satellite navigation system for the Queen 
Elizabeth 2. 


ITT and you 


The companies that make up our corporation 
—and there are some 200 of them—are in all kinds 
of businesses. From food processing to satellite 
navigation systems. This was choice, not chance. 
Dictated by the changing needs of this 
changing world. 

Each of our companies today has a proven 
track record, and each is in an industry with 
an unusually good growth potential. 

The key word here is growth. Businesses like 
ours must keep growing, for only through growth 
can we continue to help people like you, all over 
the world, to enjoy a better life. Whether watching 
the weather report on TV in Watkins Glen, 
living in a Levitt house in Le Mesnil-St. Denis 
near Paris, or dancing the "horse" on the 
Queen Elizabeth 2. 

International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, 320 Park Avenue, New York, 

New York 10022. 





In the cultural and 


commercial center of the 
Hub, a hotel in the quiet 
European tradition. 
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D can tarn to write in the 
Italic hand tf seu hawtan 
Osmircid pen, am Italic mb 
And eur uitronuct 
wos ag "3 


Only $3.00 at art material, stationery 
‘and pen shops as well as college book 
stores, Your check or money order can also 
be mailed to Pentalic Corp., 132 West 22nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10011. Add 50 cents 
to cover handling. State whether right or 
left handed. . , . Nothing is more satisfying 
than learning to produce the beautiful 
thicks and thins that characterize the italic 
hand and it's easy to learn as the pen, held 
at the proper angle, does most of the work 
for-you. So be a penman, own an Osmiroid. 
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A DIFFERENT 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENGLISH-LANGUAGE 


NEWSPAPER 
EVERY FORTNIGHT! 


Here's the next best thing to a trip around the world— 
a fascinating gift—a great way of keeping informed! 
One year's subscription gives you assortment of famous 
newspapers from all over the free world, mailed direct 
from its own country on date of issue, every other week 
throughout the year. Such papers as Borneo Bulletin, 
Saigon Post, Irish Times, Manchester Guardian, 
Baghdad News, Calcutta Statesman. Specially selected, 
informative issues. Invaluable for school children, ex- 
citing for entire family! 26 newspapers. Gift card en- 
closed, if you wish. Only $9.98 (outside U.S.—$10.98. ) 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Check or m.o. 


READERS WORLD PRESS CLUB 
Dept. AB-119, New Hyde Park, N. Y. 11040 

















POSTERS OF THE PAST 


Excellent decorations for home, office or 
schools. Reproduced in limited editions, some 
aie extremely rare. Over 1000 listed in cata- 
logue showing political and social history of 
the US until 1900. From 10€ to $1.00 each. Send 
25¢ for complete catalogue to: 


PIONEER HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. TA Harriman, Tennessee 37748 
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These immigration patterns ex- 
plain the present-day composition of 
Surinam's population. The Creoles 
(35 percent) are the dark-skinned, 

| mixed-race descendants of the Afri- 
| can slaves. Most live in the cities and 
hold jobs ranging from dock worker 
‘to mining engineer. The descen- 
dants of the workers who came from 
India are known as Hindustanis (35 
| percent) in Surinam. This is to dis- 
tinguish them from the native, pre- 
Columbus Indians, who are called 
| Amerindians. Surinam's Hindustanis 
are hardworking and successful. You 
find them as farmers, policemen, 
| merchants, bus drivers. ‘There are Ja- 
i vanese (15 percent), most of whom 
work on the rice and sugar planta- 
tions and have not been assimilated 
into urban life. Their standard of 
living is lower than that of the Cre- 
oles and Hindustanis. 

Chinese and Amerindians account 
for 2 percent each, and there are also 
‘small numbers of Lebanese, ex-Pal- 
estinians, and North Americans in 
| Surinam. The Chinese have dedi- 
cated themselves almost exclusively 
| to small grocery and dry goods stores 
and restaurants. 

There is one other important pop- 
ulation group in Surinam: the primi- 
tive Bush Negroes (as they are called 
in Surinam) , who live in the jungles 
of the interior. There are 40,000 of 
them, or 10 percent of the total. 
Despite the similarity in skin color, 
these people have absolutely nothing 
in common with the literate, modern 
Creoles of Paramaribo. The Bush 
| Negroes are said to be the only func- 
tioning African tribal society in the 
Western Hemisphere. They are the 
descendants of slaves who were taken 
forcibly to Surinam in the early 
1700s, and who ran away as soon as 
they got the chance. The runaways 
penetrated so deeply into the jungle 
that their Dutch overseers were un- 
able to bring them back to the plan- 
| tation The colonial government 
finally recognized their right to live 
as they wished, and signed a separate 
treaty with the runaways in 1761. 
The ex-slaves reverted to their Afri- 
can tribal and social patterns, and 
their descendants continue to live 
this way—just a few minutes away 
from modern society. 

Thanks to a new road built by 
the Surinam Aluminum Company, 
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a subsidiary of Aluminum Company 
of America, it is easy for nonsafari- 
type visitors to see the Bush Negroes 
of the interior. They live in small 
settlements of from five to perhaps 
twenty-five thatch huts. The women, 
who wear nothing above the waist, 
spend their time carrying water and 
preparing food, while the men hunt 
and fish. The Surinam government 
provides medical care and offers food 
and other supplies when they are 
needed. But mostly it leaves the Bush 
Negroes—and the Amerindians, too 
—alone. 

This seems to be the key to racial 
harmony in Surinam. There is com- 
plete racial and religious integration 
and toleration, but there is little cul- 
tural assimilation. Surinam is in fact 
an anthropologists paradise. Bush 
Negroes burn exotic designs into 
their faces and chests. Amerindians 
paint their bodies. Javanese mothers 
put blue dots on their babies’ heads 
to keep evil spirits away. An old 
Muslim sings from the Koran every 
night in the doorway of a downtown 
Paramaribo store. Creoles congre- 
gate in a waterfront bar to listen to 
“The Mighty Sparrow” on the juke- 
box. 








The Atlantic welcomes your classified 
advertising. Copy should be re- 
ceived by the 15th of second month 


| prior to issue. 


The advertisements are 

grouped by headings: Literary Ser- 
vices, Out-Of-Print Books, Book- 
plates, Art Schools, Colleges, 
Camps, Hobbies, Gourmet, Vaca- 
tions, Travel Tours, Cruises, Sum- 
mer Rentals... and the like. 


Rates for a single insertion: 
80 cents per word 
(ten-word minimum) 


Six time rate 
70 cents per word 


Twelve time rate 
60 cents per word 


Post office box and number count as two 
words. No charge for zip code. 


Full payment must be received by 1st of 
prior month to date of issue. 
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It only costs a few cents more. 


Exploring the structure of the ocean’s floor 

with a towed transducer, aboard a research vessel 
of the Scripps Institution of Oceanography, 
University of California. 


He studies the secret life of an old friend. 


Can we learn enough about the sea to conserve 

its resources for future generations? Oceanographers 
like Ed Coughran believe we can. His story tells 

how people often benefit when IBM meets a challenge. 





“With on-board computers, we can analyze results instantly, and continue the experiment while still at sea.’ 


“For centuries, the oceans have been a good friend to 
man,” says IBM oceanographer Coughran. “They 
have been his highway, hunting ground, playground 
and, unfortunately, his battleground and dumping 
ground. The job of the oceanographer is to try to un- 
derstand the oceans better and to add his information 
to the existing body of marine knowledge. 

“We still need to learn much more about the sea 
in order to insure long lasting use of its resources. How 
do temperature changes affect marine plant and ani- 
mal life? How do the deep waters, below the level that 
man can see, replenish life in the ocean? How long can 
fish and other marine life continue to live with the 
debris we pump into the sea? 


“The bits of information we collect require thou- 
sands of calculations before conclusions about them 
can be made. And so we run them through our sea- 
going computers. What oceanographers hope to do 
with the help of computers is build a mathematical pic- 
ture of the oceans themselves, to predict their future 
behavior. 

“The seas give up their secrets grudgingly, chal- 
lenging men to get what they can. But this is the kind 
of challenge I like. It may take many more years of 
work to get the answers to our questions. But when we 
do, we’ll know how to use the sea in a 
way which will preserve its resources 
for generations to come." 
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The official language is Dutch. 
The three daily newspapers are in 
Dutch, as are most of the radio and 
TV programs. But really, to get 
around, you need to know at least 
two languages. Many Surinamers 
speak three, four, or five. A lot of 
people in Surinam know a little Eng- 

BOTTLED PS lish, and members of each ethnic 
BLENDED SCOTCH group still retain some of their na- 


| Y tive language, be it Lebanese or Ja- 
| vanese. But the real unifier is a re- 
markable street language known as 


Svanang-tongo, or more simply "tak- 


% € ki-takki." Takki-takki is said to con- 
> m " j| tain elements of Dutch, English, Af- 
ols 
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rican tribal dialects, even Spanish. 
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hr Soe clan. I With a superficial knowledge of tak- 


NSF : 1 à an ^ » . 
a ai HER ki-takki, you are guaranteed of being 


dE I 2. ‘ 
° ee understood by just about anybody. 


A little odd 


Surinam is full of little oddities. A 
few examples: 


The class of 69-or any other year. —Traffic circulates on the left, al- 


though in Holland driving is on the 
right. Nobody seems to know why 
THE QUEEN’S AWARD TO INDUSTRY this 1s. 

—Five-cent pieces are square, but 


the rest of the coins are round. 
" —Surinam time is 15 minutes 
Berlitz ahead of Guyana, but 30 minutes 


introduces the world's behind French Guiana and eastern 
Brazil. 
most outrageous ma 


—Paramaribo takes a Latin-style 
language course. siesta every afternoon, and stores and 
businesses reopen at 4 P.M. 

—Surinam exports balata gum, 
which is used in making golf ball 
COVers. 

— [here is a German ship scuttled 
in the Surinam River, in plain sight 
of downtown Paramaribo. The Nazis 
sank the ship on purpose in 1940 to 
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not for sale 


(in any market, that is) 


These primest of filets mignon are not sold 
in any market. Yet, you ve probably enjoyed try to block bauxite exports from 
them in luxury restaurants. They're Prime 


Pfaelzer steaks—tender, flavorful, aged. En- Spend 2 weeks with Berlitz in Haiti, rbv e fhe Allies. The eal 
joy them at home or, have them sent as gifts | Puerto Rico, or Mexico and we'll teach didn t work, because the river foi m- 
with personalized card. Quick-frozen, packed | YOu Spanish or French and give you | ed another deep-water channel away 

; plenty of time to use it. (We arrange 








in dry ice for guaranteed perfect arrival. parties, sightseeing, trips, etc.) Is it a | trom the ship. The rusting wreck is 
Box of 16— $ language course? Or is it a vacation? still there. 
6 oz. each, 11⁄4” thick. 30405 36 |. Who knows. But it's fun. Earlier this year, high school stu- 


Shipped Prepaid 


Prime Aged Boneless Strip $ 
Steaks. Box of 8— 430115 36 


12 oz. each, 14" thick— 


Berlitz gre; ~ 1| dents and their teachers brought Sur- 
Mail to Berlitz? Dept. A11, inam's government down. In what 
866 3rd Ave. N. Y. 10022 was probably the least publicized 


Tell me more. I want to learn French "revolution" in South America, Pre- 
in [] Haiti. Spanish in [] Puerto Rico, m i i 
mier Johan Pengel and his entire 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Now Available in Canada. | [] Mexico. (Check one) 
| cabinet resigned in March, 1969, fol- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Write for free catalog listing more than 200 gift items 

lowing a five-week strike by grade 
| school and high school teachers. ‘The 
teachers refused to work when a 
Zip. Phone — —.——— —— | long-promised pay raise did not ma- 


pfíaelzer snsorucns 


(pronounced FELZER) 
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An amazing new ingredient now comes in this familiar package. 


It's called a longer-lasting engine. 

Longer lasting than what? 

Longer lasting than our old engine, 
which in case you didn't know, was one of 
the toughest engines around. 

The new version is more powerful. (Top 
speed: 81 mph vs. 78 mph.) 

It has berter acceleration. 


And most important, it weighs the same 
as the older version. So it doesn't have to 
work as hard to get you around. 

But the generation gap ends there: 

The new engine will still give you a good 
26 miles to a gallon of gas. 

It still takes pints of oil instead of quarts. 

It still abstains from antifreeze. 





And it's still conveniently located in the 
rear for better traction in mud and snow. 

Yes, all the things that made our old 
package a hit last year are back. Includ- 

P" ing the same old price: $1799.* 

Only Volkswagen would add 
an amazing new ingredient and 
then stop adding. 


Taste Tour the great Vineyards 
* of Italy with Julius Wile.. 
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The best Wine is the Wine you like best. 


Villa Antinori—Red—the superior Classico Chianti from Antinori. 
White—also available. Both wines, Estate Bottled. 

Antinori Bianco Della Costa Toscana — Light and fruity — 

a medium dry white wine from Tuscany, in its unique fish bottle. 
Antineri Valpolicella — Ruby red, fresh and harmonious 

with character and flavor. 

Antinori Soave —Velvety. light and dry white wine with 

a faint taste of almonds 
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terialize. The government replaced 


the striking teachers with whatever 
substitutes it could find, and this 


| proved to be its undoing. ‘The 


replacement teachers were so incom- 
petent that the students left school 
and demonstrated in front of the 
government buildings—in support of 
their former teachers! Pengel gave 
in and quit. The governor appointed 
interim cabinet ministers to serve 
until next year's regularly scheduled 
| elections. 





Prospects 


Surinam's economy can be ex- 
plained in one word: bauxite. An- 
nual production is over four million 
| tons, and experts say that when the 
present mines run out another one 





| billion tons of bauxite remain to be 
extracted. The Surinam Aluminum 


Company, known locally as Suralco, 
recently spent more than $150 mil- 













lion for a dam across the Surinam 


| River at Affobaka, sixty-five miles in- 


land from Paramaribo. A road lined 
with high-voltage power towers leads 
from the dam to the company's 
smelter at Paranam, twenty-two 
miles from the capital. Suralco says 
this is the only place in the world 
where bauxite is mined, processed 
into alumina, and then transformed 
into aluminum in the same opera- 





| tion. 


Suralco has been in Surinam for 


almost fifty-five years. The discovery 


of bauxite saved the country’s deter- 
iorating agricultural economy, and 
during World War II most of the 
aluminum used in U. S. airplanes 
came from here. Today most of Suri- 
nam’s aluminum is exported to Eu- 
rope. Surinam is an associate mem- 
ber of the Common Market, and con- 


sequently gets tax and tariff conces- 


sions from the Market. 

Industrial prospects for the future 
are oil and timber. Royal Dutch 
Shell and ELF, a French company, 


wma RP i have spent $8 million since 1965 on 
2 - 4 Offshore explorations for petroleum 
— 4 | deposits. Their scientists are optimis- 

tic, but no major finds have yet been 

| made. Surinam is covered with for- 


ests, but because of lack of roads it 
is almost impossible to get the wood 
out. One company, however, has 


| built a sawmill and is now turning 
| out plywood, particle board, and par- 
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How to give a starving world 


more than promises 


If you want to help, do what America's farm equip- 
ment manufacturers have done. Get involved. Stay 
involved. Put your real talents to work. 

American manufacturers have contributed the most 
productive farm machinery on earth. You see their 
machinery all over this world — boosting crop yields, 
improving soil conditions, opening up irrigation sys- 
tems, speeding harvests, fighting crop disease and 
spoilage. 

American manufacturers also contribute much of 
the essential human assistance. They train people in 
the use of modern farm equipment. You'll find them 
in a thousand places on the world scene working 
through government, church, and private business 
programs. 

Republic Steel Corporation helps by developing 


and supplying the vast array of steels required. 
That includes flat rolled steels for rugged durability; 
bar steels for thousands of precision parts and com- 
ponents; dependable steel tubing, wire, fasteners, 
Stainless steels, high strength alloys, and a great 
deal more. 

Man has dreamed of ending starvation for two 
million years. But the people in American business 
and industry aren't just dreaming. They're creating 
the tools, the technologies, the broad economic base, 
and the combined human efforts needed to make the 
dream come true. 

You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 44101 


HELP SOMEBODY LIVE FOR A CHANGE 


We all like to talk and 
moralize about the unnecessary 
deaths in the world. 


But what does it really 
mean to a child like Luciana? 


She lives with her parents 
and four brothers in a Bolivian 
shack. There’s no running 
water. No electricity. No sani- 
tation. 


Medical care is practically 
non-existent. An unhappy cir- 
cumstance when you're con- 
stantly threatened with acute 
starvation and diseases rang- 
ing from rickets to TB. 


Luciana may die this year. 
Like thousands of other children 
existing in sub-human condi- 
tions throughout our world. 






Box 5381, Dept.  A-11, 
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I wish to 





I will pay $12 a month ($144.00 a year). Enclosed is my gift for 


CHILDREN, INCORPORATED 
Richmond, Virginia 23220 


*adopt" a boy O girl [Q in 


And believe us. All the 
conversation in the world won't 
save them. 

What can save them is 
people like you. If you decide 
it’s time to help somebody live 
for a change. 

Sponsor a child through 
the CI ‘‘Adoption” Plan, and 
you'll become part of a pro- 
gram sending glimmers of hope 
and opportunity to children in 
17 countries. 

It’s an easy way to do more 
than talk about saving. one 
small life. Which isn’t any small 
thing. 

For more information, use 
the coupon below or write direct 
to Dr. J. Calvitt 
Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood. 





Countries: 
Bolivia 
Chile 
eT 
Name of country Honduras 
Hong Kong 
India 


O a full year (J the first month. Please send me the child's name, Tran 
story, address, and picture. I understand that I can correspond Japan 
with my child, and continue the **adoption" longer than one year Korea 


if I wish. Also, I may discontinue the 





"adoption" at any time. Lebanon 
Mexico 


[] I cannot ‘‘adopt”’ a child, but want to help $ Nigeria 
[] Or, I will pledge $ per month. nee 
O If for a group, please specify —— Syria 
Church, Class, Club, School, Business, etc. Thailand 
U.S.A.— 
Name Appalachian 
children or 
Address American 
Indians, or 
eer r7 Zip Greatest 
Gifts are tax deductible Need 
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Surinam 
quet. The coastal lowlands are per- 
fect for growing rice; the land and 
the climate are similar to those of 


South Vietnam. Much of the coastal 
area is below sea level, and it has to 


be protected from flooding by an ela- 
borate system of dikes and polders. 
But the Dutch are old hands at this. 

The Surinam government is anx- 
ious to attract foreign investors and 
is willing to offer tax holidays of up 
to ten years. It will also forget about 
import taxes on certain key items. 


The U.S. State Department, under 


| an agreement with the Surinam gov- 
| ernment, will even pay up to 50 per- 





cent of the cost of a survey for a U.S. 
businessman who may be thinking 
of expanding into Surinam. 
Surinam has a small tourist indus- 
try. Paramaribo has one superfancy 
luxury hotel, complete with casino, 
and there's a new guesthouse in the 
interior at a place called Stoelman's 
Island for travelers who want to see 
the jungle without actually working 
up a sweat. Even though most manu- 
factured goods have to be imported 
from Holland, prices in Surinam are 


moderate. There's enough local in- 


dustry to keep the cost of living down 
to a tolerable level. 
Despite the recent trouble with 


| Guyana, life in Surinam goes on at 
its usual tranquil pace. The border 
| confrontation gave the Surinamers 


something new to talk about, but all- 


| out war seems unlikely, if not prepos- 





terous. So it is possible to sit on 
a bench in the Oranjeplein, Para- 
maribo's quiet, green main square, 
watching the people coast by on 
their bicycles, and contemplate how 
strange it is these days to find a place 
where things appear to be going so 
right. 

Bruce HANDLER 








REPORT CONTRIBUTORS 


Elizabeth B. Drew is the Atlantic’s 
Washington editor. Don Cook is Paris 


| correspondent for the Los Angeles 
| Times. A. Britton Hume, who has 





reported for the Baltimore Sun and the 
Hartford T'imes, is at work on a book 
about West Virginia miners. Thomas 
Goldwasser is a Washington-based free- 
lancer who grew up in Benton, Illinois. 


| Bruce Handler writes from South 


America for the Associated Press. 


Bere: YOU LIVE... 


. . . you have a stake in rural America. 


Fifty years ago our nation was half rural, half urban. Now 70 percent of our people are crammed 
on to just one percent of our land. 


Through the years, as millions have deserted the countryside in search of a better life 
in the city, problems have been heaped on problems. 


And what have we got today? Smog, pollution and traffic jams in the cities. Abandoned farmsteads and 
empty stores in the country. And economic and social ills in both. We could have planned more wisely. 


Now is the time for us to decide on our national policy . . . what we want our country to be like 30 years from 
now when we'll have 100 million people added to our population. 





We must decide if we want to go on piling more and 


more people into small amounts of space... or if we want 

to provide a better balance of opportunity . . . creating A 

more jobs and building community facilities where millions ‘ Vrae: RAY ye a 
want to live, work and play .. . in the countryside. EE birar ER ES à yf , pw: 


The consumer-owners of America's nearly 1,000 rural 
electric systems call upon our President, our Congress, and 
our country's leaders to adopt AN AGENDA FOR RURAL 
AMERICA — a national agenda relevant to the total welfare 


of our nation... relevant to the future . . . relevant to the 

great potential of America's spacious countryside — with =a e 

these priorities. TT ot EIE Ep 
e We urge the President to appoint a National Coordinator for Rural Community Development . . . and 


we urge consolidation and upgrading of existing community development programs now administered by 
many different Federal agencies. 


* We urge development and implementation of programs to meet the following urgent problems of 
rural America and its people: 


Rural Housing. Over half the nation's substandard homes — more than four million — are in rural America. 
Many who live in these homes are old. Many are poor. 


Community Facilities. Nearly 30,000 rural communities are without adequate water systems . . . about 45,000 
without sewer systems. Thousands lack medical centers, libraries, good schools, recreation programs. 


Jobs and Training. Few of the nearly 14 million new jobs created in the last 15 years were in rural America. 
And rural unemployment figures in many areas run nearly 18 per cent, compared to a 
national average of about four per cent. 


Low-Cost Credit. The effects of high interest are most sharply felt in the countryside where there is a 
chronic shortage of capital for housing and community and industrial growth. 


Action now on this AGENDA FOR RURAL AMERICA will lead toward the solution 
of many of our nation's ills — in the cities and in the rural areas. The urgency of these problems demands 
the best efforts of us all, acting together with Federal, state and local governments, as well as 
the private organizations in urban and rural America. 


Across the land, the members, directors and employees of the nation's nearly 1,000 consumer-owned 
rural electric systems are providing leadership in their communities . . . leadership to develop central water systems, 
start housing programs, spearhead drives for community colleges and recreation projects, and much more. 
And all the while rural electric systems continue to supply low-cost, dependable electric power 
to even the most remote areas. 


But the welfare of America — all America — is everyone's responsibility. So, wherever you live... 
whatever you do . . . whoever you are . . . you, too, have a stake in rural America. 


AMERICA'S RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 


Owned and controlled by the people they serve 


For more information write National Rural Electric Cooperative Association / 2000 Florida Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009 
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The Spock Trial 


Sir: As the chief prosecutor (no 
longer in federal government) in the 
Spock trial, the one overwhelming 
impression I have after reading 
Jessica Mitford’s article in your 
August issue (“Guilty As Charged 
by the Judge”) is that emotional in- 
volvement in a matter makes it so 
easy to see what is wanted to be 
seen and to hear what is wanted to 
be heard. A couple of examples: 

Miss Mitford is scandalized that 
the press learned of the indictment 
before the defendants did: “The 
Justice Department," she says, “with 
a fine flourish of incivility, hand- 
delivered its releases to the media 
and then mailed the indictments to 
the defendants’ homes." What Miss 
Mitford fails to point out is that the 
indictment was a public record the 
moment it was returned in court by 
the grand jury. The government 
could have requested a secret indict- 
ment, then had the defendants ar- 
rested, handcuffed, and brought 
under guard before a judge to have 
bail set. That way the defendants 
would have been among the first to 
know about their indictments. In- 
stead, the government mailed each 
defendant a copy of the indictment, 
telling him he would be further 
notified by mail—as soon as the 
judge had set a date—when to ap- 
pear in court for arraignment. What 
the government considered to have 
been an act of courtesy—a courtesy 
extended to every federal criminal 
defendant in the District of Massa- 
chusetts whenever practicable— Miss 
Mitford sees as a gross affront. 

She also says in her article that a 
newsman approached me during a 
court recess, indicating that since 
the media helped spread the Spock 
message to the whole draft-age male 


AN 


population, is not a reporter who 
files a story about a demonstration, 
a television crew that films it, a 
news photographer who snaps it, 
part of the conspiracy? Miss Mitford 
reports, "Mr. Wall now rattled, 
avoided a direct answer. There is 'no 
intention,’ he said, of indicting the 
media men." What I actually said 
was that “there is no intent on the 
part of the media men." (Anyone 
with the least bit of knowledge 
about the case would know that in- 
tent to participate in the crime 
charged was an essential element to 
be proved by the government. The 
only intent indicated by the news- 
men was to report the news.) 
JoHN WALL 
Boston, Mass. 


Sig: Since the Spock trial has his- 
torical interest, it might be of value 
to set the record straight as to the 
more important of Jessica Mitford's 
particulars regarding the back- 
ground of the case. 

Almost immediately after the in- 
dictment was returned, the Justice 
Department was besieged by news- 
men asking whether or not President 
Johnson and/or General Hershey 
had pressured the Department into 
the indictment. I was authorized to 
speak to newsmen about noneviden- 
tiary matters, and informed Miss 
Mitford and other members of the 
press in April, 1968, that, to the best 
of my knowledge, President Johnson 
and the White House did not know 
of the indictment until the date of 
its return in Boston. The decision to 
indict the Spock defendants was a 
Justice Department decision, Miss 
Mitford's unidentified federal judge 
to the contrary. 

Nor was the Spock indictment 
dictated or pressured by General 
Hershey. There can be no question 


that General Hershey was concerned 
about the escalation of Selective 
Service violations, and his public 
pronouncements evidence that. The 


Justice Department shared this con- 


cern and agreed that a great Justice 
Department and Selective Service 
System effort would be required to 
meet the increasing backlog of Se- 
lective Service cases in the U.S. 
Attorney's offices and in the courts. 

This mutual concern surfaced in 
the December 9, 1967, joint state- 
ment of the Attorney General and 
General Hershey, which, in a some- 
what indirect way, also rescinded 
that portion of General Hershey's 
well-known October 26, 1967, letter 
to local draft boards, which had 
suggested reclassification of those 
participating in "illegal demonstra- 
tions," grounds not specified in 
Selective Service regulations, as a 
basis for use of the delinquency pro- 
visions. This rescission proved to be 
generally effective. 

That joint statement also an- 
nounced the formation of the special 
unit which I headed. Its mission was 
to accelerate the effort to keep up 
with the growing Selective Service 
case load and to coordinate investi- 
gation and prosecution of card- 
burning and card-mutilation cases, 
as well as counseling, aiding, and 
abetting violations. While the press 
of events led to the formation of 
the unit, in my judgment the timing 
of the announcement of its creation 
coincident with General Hershey's 
rescission gave the General the op- 
portunity to make a more graceful 
retreat than would otherwise have 
been the case. 


As to the Spock prosecution, 
activity had commenced in the 
Criminal Division following the 


October 20, 1967, draft-card turn-in, 
with the result that by December 9, 
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substantial investigation and re- 
search had been expended on the 
matter. When it became evident that 
available evidence existed upon 
which a prosecution could rest, the 
case was reviewed in the highest 
levels of the Justice Department, 
and prosecution was approved. At 
no time were General Hershey or his 
aides consulted about their prose- 
cutive views of this case. No consid- 
eration was given to whether the 
prosecution would result in a 
“oraceful way out for General Her- 
shey,” nor was Miss Mitford so 
informed. Rather, the Spock case 
defendants were indicted because 
Justice Department attorneys be- 
lieved that a violation of federal 
law had been committed by the de- 
fendants, that there was sufficient 
evidence to prove it, and that pro- 
secution was warranted. 


JOHN VAN DE KAMP 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Advice and Consent 

Sır: Your editor Michael Curtis 
says he visited Detroits “most 
blighted” black slum, located in 
Forest Park. (See “Travels With Mr. 
Charlie" in the August Atlantic.) 


But there is no Forest Park in 
Detroit. How accurate, then, can his 
report be, when the very location 
he describes is nonexistent? 

But whatever location Mr. Curtis 
had in mind, his description ill fits 
the true situation in Detroit. The 
black residential sections were most- 
ly all beautiful tree-shaded streets, 
with lovely middle-class homes—the 
houses I and my friends occupied 
until recently. The same is true of 
the fine school buildings and the 
excellent educational system of De- 
troit. 

The real sociological problem is 
the deterioration of the white neigh- 
borhoods and schools, so soon after 
the take-over by the blacks. Most of 
the black population have made 
enormous strides in Detroit, in em- 
ployment and in living conditions. 
Strangely, virulent demands seem to 
be a reflection of the upward trends 
in the well-being of our black fellow 
citizens. 


LAWRENCE CROHN 
Detroit, Mich. 


Mr. Curtis replies: 
Forest Park is an enclave encom- 
passing 160 acres and some 8000 


Americas best selling 





NEW YORK STATE CHAMPAGNE 
THE TAYLOR WINE COMPANY, INC., 
HAMMONDSPORT, NEW YORK. 


people, roughly 1 to 1.5 miles from 
Detroit's City Hall. It is bounded on 
the west by the Chrysler Expressway, 
on the east by the Grand Truck 
Railroad and DeQuinder Street, on 
the north by Warren Avenue, and 
on the south by Mack Avenue. 
Forest Park residents will likely 
marvel at Mr. Crohn's description 


of their "beautiful  tree-shaded 
streets,’ and “lovely middle-class 
homes." 


Sir: I am most grateful to Gilbert 
B. Friedman (“Why Automobile In- 
surance Rates Keep Going Up,” 
September Atlantic) for his exposé 
of the dual accrual and cash statu- 
tory accounting, which is now being 
improperly used by many of the 
property and casualty insurance 
companies. But he seems to have 
overlooked two very important and 
interesting questions. 

1. If these insurance companies 
are making such phenomenal prof- 
its, why are their stocks so unde- 
sirable? Ask your own stockbroker if 
property and casualty stocks are cur- 
rently a good investment or give 
a good return. 

2. Why as never before are these 
insurance companies merging, re- 
stricting their underwriting, and 
being picked up by conglomerates 
to drain off huge sums for other in- 
vestment purposes if the business is 
so highly profitable? Big-money in- 
vestors aren't that stupid! 


STANLEY W. LEBENS 
Yakima, Wash. 


Sir: I believe Dan Wakefield (“The 
War at Home," October Atlantic) 
articulates the feelings of many peo- 
ple, including myself, who are at 
a loss to explain the peculiar hatreds 
and resentments we face each day. 

If I could add anything to Wake- 
field's ideas, it might be just a note 
on his subconscious paraphrase of 
Tennessee Williams: “Future anthro- 
pologists may well conclude that 
the greatest internal conflict in 
America in the late 1960s was not 
between the rich and the poor, or 
the black and the white, or even the 
young and the old, but the people 
with long hair and the people with 
short hair." 

In Sweet Bird of Youth, Chance 
says to the Princess: “The great 
difference between people in this 
world is not between the rich and 
the poor or the good and the evil, 
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| How to help keep America beautiful 
...plant a lawn in a deep freeze 


The North Alaskan Tundra is topped to regrow its ground cover. This year, 
by a fragile mat of green growth. ARCO began an experiment to allow 

If you break it, heat from the never- the Tundra to heal itself. Thirteen 
fading Midnight Sun slowly turns the strains of winter-hardy grass have been 
frozen mud into a swamp. Water seeded into a 20-acre Arctic lawn. And 
runs. And irreparable erosion could a special fertilizer, developed and 
occur. For that land has little ability made by an ARCO plant, will help it 


the new AtlanticRichfieldC ompany 


grow - - all so that the tracks of man, 

as he searches and develops the riches 
of the wilds, will not mar or destroy as 
well. It's just one of the many steps 
ARCO is taking to see to it that the 
world we live in is just a little bit better 
than when we started. 


ARCO $ 
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Wurlitzer takes 
a piano note apart 
and works on it 
a piece at a time. 


The tonal perfection of an 
electronically balanced scale 
... that’s one reason more 
people buy Wurlitzer pianos 
than any other. 


WURLIIZER 


means Music to millions‘ 


DeKalb, Illinois 60115 
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| the biggest of all differences in this 
world is between the ones that had 
or have pleasure in love and those 
that haven't and hadn't any pleasure 
in love, but just watched it with 
envy, sick envy." 
DicBy DIEHL 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sir: The Report on Baker’s Island 
(August) was a very moving plea 
against the despoiling of our land 
with garbage and solid waste. 

Just about everybody agrees that 
the best solution is to salvage every- 
thing in the way of metal that can 
be saved from solid waste and make 
the rest into compost with which 
to enrich millions of acres of rav- 
aged and eroded soil. Or, for smaller 
communities, the compost can be 
given away or sold to gardeners, 
farmers, householders. It can be 
used in city flower beds, to remake 
playgrounds and parks, or just to 
pile up as a storehouse for some 
future date when large amounts of 
good, rich, crumbly, fertile soil are 
needed. A number of American 








cities, even more in Europe, are 
presently composting their solid 
waste and selling the salvaged 


metals. The only drawbacks to this 
elegant, sensible plan are the stub- 
born objections of some city poli- 
ticians who find they cannot make 
handsome profits disposing of their 
compost. Why should they? 
Considering the cost of incinera- 
tors, the lack of suitable land for 
landfills, the absolute necessity for 
avoiding the horrors of plain dump- 
ing, composting seems the ideal 
solution. For Atlantic readers whose 
communities are facing some kind 
of waste-disposal crisis, we will be 
glad to send a copy of our publica- 
tion, Compost Science, Journal of 
Solid Wastes and Soil, which can 
sometimes work near miracles with 
baffled and/or recalcitrant city gov- 
ernments. Address us at Emmaus, 
Pennsylvania, 18049. 
RuTH ADAMS 
Emmaus, Penn. 


Sir: My observation (Report on the 
Middle East, September Atlantic) 
that Fedayeen action had injured 
Israel’s tourist business has been 
overtaken by the late summer’s 
events. Why there should have been 
a record flow of tourists in late July 
and August I cannot explain, but it 
seemed to me clear that as summer 


ended Israel would sink to the level 

of the Dead Sea under the weight of 
one more visitor. 

ALFRED FRIENDLY, SR. 

London, England 


SIR: Congratulations to Adrian 
Taylor and Dale Wilson Smith for 
the beautiful September cover. 
I just couldn’t keep my eyes off 
it-I'm framing my copy. 
MILDRED V. PAVLIK 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Sir: It is certainly true, as Ronald 
Steel asserts in the September 
Atlantic (Report on Haiti), that in 
Haiti today “everyone is waiting for 
something to happen.” What Hai- 
tians are waiting for, however, is not 
something so chimerical as a plant 
for “turning bauxite into tin,” 
though by now many of them must 
feel that aluminum ore is sooner 
turned into tin than a reigning 
tyrant into a historical figure. 
GEORGE P. CLARK 
Hanover, Ind. 


Mr. Clark and several other read- 
ers have us and Mr. Steel deep down 
the mineshaft without a lantern. 

The Editor 


Peru: Two Views 


Sir: We read with surprise and dis- 
pleasure your recent Report (May, 
1969) on Peru by Ward Just. It was 
highly inaccurate and revealed a 
lack of understanding and apprecia- 
tion of American and Peruvian 
culture. 

"Ihe men," Just says, “look half 
dead.” The fact is that most of the 
men of Peru in general and Puno 
specifically are not even one fourth 
dead. Coca chewing is a problem, as 
is malnutrition, but it is not the 
total picture Mr. Just implies; large 
portions of the campesino popula- 
tion have an adequate diet. 

American tourists are richer than 
Peruvian peasants; this unfortunate 
fact does not make visiting Peru 
equally undesirable, nor does it re- 
quire Americans to act suddenly like 
poor farmers. ‘Tourist behavior al- 
ways leaves something to be desired, 
but tossing coins to children is not 
immoral. In fact, it is a time-hon- 
ored custom in rural Peru to throw 
coins and candies to children on 
festive occasions. 

Mr. Just’s description of the Mary- 
knoll house as an “enclave,” a 
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One in a Series 


The shutterbug’s 


ouide to Paris. 


le Voyage par 


Air France 

We not only permit photographers, 
we encourage them. Bring your 
camera aboard any one of our day- 
light flights to Paris. Take a seat 
by the window for some fabulous 
aerial shots from one side of the 
Atlantic to the other. Get some 
beautiful still lifes of an elegant 
meal framed by Limoges china and 
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Christofle silver. Focus on a brim- 
ming glass of fine French wine. Try 
yo at a human interest shot: 
as our charming steward- 
ess e for you. She specializes 
in human interest. Or, have ber 

take a picture of you. Title it; 7 

never bad it so good." Air France 


knows where you're going. 


les U. S. Customs 


Jf you're taking a camera that was 
made abroad, be sure to register it 
with the nearest U.S. Customs 
office or at the airport before you 
leave. Jf you don't, you may have 
lo pay 15 to 20 per cent import 
duty when you try to bring it back. 


les Douanes francaises 


JUs the custom of French customs 
to be particularly lenient with 
visitor specially visiting camera- 
men. The following phorographic 
concessions are allowed: two still 


cameras, one movie camera, a total 


of 10 rolls or 12 plates of film (20 
rolls of color film) for each still 
camera, a total of 10 rolls of film 


for each movie camera. 


Paradis pour 


les photographes 


Paris is the photographer's paradise, 
the city that made picture post 
cards famous. And, Paris has every- 
thing you need to make your 


pictures perfect every time. Jo 


have film developed, drop it off at: 


Central Color 10, rue Pergoleése. 


Arphot 3-bis, rue des Beaux Arts. 
Inter-Phot 20, rue de Maubeuge. Jf 


you have movie film you can have 
it developed and see it free in the 
projection rooms of Kodak-Pathe, 
S.A. 37-39, ave. Montaigne. 


Need a model? Beautiful man- 


nequins can be obtained from 


Agence Servane Rédine 129, rue 


de la Pompe. Want some celebrity 
shots? Just contact Celebrity 
Service 12, rue de Port Mahon. 


For any kind of help, information, 
or inspiration drop by the Société 
Francaise de la Photographie 9, rue 


Montalembert. 


les Grands clichés 


Paris bas more beautiful pboto- 
graphic subjects than you can 
shake a light meter at. Try your 
own unique treatment of some of 
these famous landmarks: Eiffel 


Jower. On a clear day you can shoot 


forever. Panoramic sbots are best 
done an hour before sunset. Try 
your hand at different angles of the 
tower itself. 

Sacré Coeur. Jf you climb to the 
top of the dome you can get some 
wonderful pictures of 30 miles of 
surrounding countryside. 


Musée Rodin. The statues of Balzac 


and the Thinker inspired Edward 
Steichen's photographs. 


Arc de Triomphe. You can get some 


nighttime shots of the 12 
avenues that radiate from 


the Etoile to form the star. 


"J ai cassé 
mon Brownie” 


Don't despair if something goes 
wrong with your camera, Brownie 
or otherwise. You can have it re- 
paired at any one of these: Bisch 
41, rue Pierre-Nicole. Chambeaux 
16, rue J.-J. Rousseau. Brouard 

7, rue Flatters. Or get a new one 
from Vendôme Flash Studio 12, 


Place Vendôme. 


Vocabulaire 


lens: un objectif 

exposure meter: le posemétre 
black and white film: la pellicule 
blanche et noire 

color film: la pellicule en couleurs 
of course J put film in the camera: 
bien sûr j'ai mis la pellicule dans 
l'appareil. 


where can] buy film for my camera? 
oü puis-je acheter des films pour 
mon appareil? 

just take tbree steps backwards: 
faites trois pas en arrière. 

would you like to be on tbe cover 
of every major magazine? 
voudriez-vous étre sur toutes les 
couvertures des grands magazines? 


Numéros de télépbone 


Got the picture? Just load your 
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camera, pack your bags and call 
your travel agent or Air France: 


New York, (212) 759-9000 
Boston, (617) 482-4890 
Chicago, (312) 782-6181 
Washington, (202) 337-8711 
Los Angeles, (213) 625-7171 
Philadelphia, (215) 735-8585 
San Francisco, (415) 982-7150 
Miami, (305) 379-6444 

San Juan, (809) 724-0500 


AIR 


FRANG. 
le bon voyage. 





Sometimes 
what looks like 
success, feels 


like failure. 


Maybe it’s great wealth. Or fame. 
Exalted position. Honors and 
awards. To the rest of the world, it 
certainly looks like success. 

But all too often, to the individual 
who has all(or some) of these things, 
it feels bitterly like failure. Because 
he has come up against that frighten- 
ing moment when he realizes that 
success doesn’t automatically guar- 
antee happiness. 

Indeed, most of us know those 
moments when we grope for happi- 
ness as if it were something to be 
bought or bartered for. Most of us 
seek some meaning among the 
morass of problems and banalities 
that clutter up our lives. 

Finding meaning and meaningful- 
ness has been a centuries-old search. 
And centuries ago, men discovered 
a more efficient and more harmoni- 
ous way of life in the spiritual science 
of yoga. 

It’s as applicable to today’s fren- 
zied demands as it was to the con- 
cerns of earlier days. For, although 
the way of the world may change 
with time, man and his inner needs 
remain the same. 

By blending the methods of yoga 

into all aspects of your life, you can 
achieve a spiritual and mental bal- 
ance that brings you a lasting sense 
of success and fulfillment. Through 
it, you can be at peace with God and 
your fellow man. And you can know 
joy. 
To learn what yoga is and what it 
can do, read “Autobiography of a 
Yogi;’ written by the late Parama- 
hansa Yogananda. It presents his 
spiritual experiences and his search 
for Truth. And it can open the door- 
way to a brighter and better life for 
you. 

It costs just $5. That’s a small 
investment, indeed, to discover the 
true meaning of life, and experience 


the success of a life that is truly, 


fulfilled. 


514 pp. 
$5.00 


Translated 
into 14 
languages, 
and available 
at most book 
stores. 
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“society within a society,” is imper- 
ceptive and an injustice to his hosts. 
Mr. Just visited Peru during a period 
of tense U.S.-Peruvian relations, and 
he characterizes Maryknollers as 
alien and uncomfortable in a setting 
where they are "first and last" 
Americans. Peruvians did not see 
the Maryknollers in the same light, 
even during this period. A group of 
volunteers and missionaries in 
Peru, including twenty-seven Mary- 
knoll priests and seventeen Mary- 
knoll sisters, wrote to the U.S. 
Congress supporting Peru in its ex- 
propriation of IPC. 

Mr. Just decried the fact that 
Maryknollers spoke English at the 
dinner table. It would have been 
surprising had they spoken anything 
else with an English-speaking guest. 
Our experience is that Maryknollers 
are extremely sensitive to the cour- 
tesy of language. ‘They speak, preach, 
and counsel in Spanish and Ay- 
mara continually. Even with only 
one Spanish speaker present, that 
will be the language spoken. 

Mr. Just says, "More of Peru’s 
economy is controlled by foreigners 

. than that of any country in the 
world." (And Kuwait?) He says, 
"Decisions are not made in Lima 
but in New York." Take the case of 
IPC. The record shows that from 
1933 to the present government's 
seizure, the Peruvian government 
imposed on the company an income 
tax, maintained a severe and limit- 
ing price control, forced IPC to pay 
more taxes than other oil firms, 
retroactively collected a tax previ- 
ously exonerated by the government, 
refused despite several IPC requests 
to regularize its legal status, and 
based its profit taxes not on real 
profits but on an estimation based 
on sales. The Velasco dictatorship 
simply topped this off by alleging 
a huge debt which cannot be tested 
in the courts until IPC pays it, 
expropriating the company without 
compensation, and ordering its 
officials out of the country. The IPC 
strenuously objected to all of these 
decisions. Where in New York were 
they made? 

Investors in New York, Rome, 
Tokyo, etc. depend on conditions for 
profit in Peru. 'The investment 
climate is largely determined by the 
government in Lima. Belaunde en- 
couraged private capital, industrial- 
ization was rapid, and so was 
growth. The “dazzling perfor- 


mance” of Velasco, to use Mr. Just’s 
phrase, has resulted in virtually no 
new investments and economic stag- 
nation. (This, too, is an exagger- 
ation, as we found much to criticize 
in Belaunde and much to respect 
in Velasco.) Incidentally, the gen- 
erals who run Peru are, if anything, 
left-wing, and Velasco is about as 
undazzling as Latin-American poli- 
ticians get. He has failed to arouse 
personal popularity while promul- 
gating some of the most appealing 
policies in Peruvian history. 
SHERMAN LEWIS 
SUSAN BOURQUE 
Lima, Peru 


Mr. Just replies: 

Most of Mr. Lewis and Miss 
Bourque’s objections are frivolous, 
and can be dismissed. (There were 
no baptisms, festivals, or house- 
warmings on my train; just a bunch 
of American tourists tossing money 
at kids and thinking it was funny.) 

More important is their objection 
to my treatment of the Maryknoll 
Fathers. No one has more respect 
for them as men or as missionaries 
than I. As a progressive force, in 
Peru and elsewhere, their impor- 
tance cannot be overestimated. But 
that is not to say there is very much 
progress on the altiplano. In fact, I 
found abundant evidence that there 
was very little, despite the best 
efforts of the Maryknollers—and the 
more tragic because of these efforts, 
which are conducted quite unselfish- 
ly and amid extremely difficult cir- 
cumstances. This should have been 
made clearer in the article, and I 
regret that it was not. 

I do not know what I am to do 
about Belaunde and Velasco. Should 
I have been kinder to Belaunde and 
meaner to Velasco? The reverse? In 
Washington (and I believe Lima as 
well) the Velasco performance has 
been, indeed, a dazzling one. 

IPC? I refer my correspondents 
to Mr. Richard Goodwin’s thorough 
article in the New Yorker as to the 
nature of IPC’s business, and who 
was taking whom in Peru. 
=e eS, cee: 
The Atlantic welcomes communica- 
tions from its readers, but can rarely 
accommodate letters in excess of 500 
words. Light editing, for style and 
economy, is the rule rather than the 
exception, and we assume that any letter, 
unless otherwise stipulated, is free for 
publication in our monthly letters 
column. 





join the greot American frame-up! 





Now you can display all your favorite photos in a variety of 
handsome, fashionable settings. Eaton's Photo Displays make 
framing snapshots as quick and easy as taking them and give 
you the fun of arranging and rearranging them instantly, any 
time you like. Here are just a few of the many possibilities: 

: Wall Style Magnetic Photo Gallery—four movable strips 
hold photos firmly in place yet permit easy rearrangement. 
Size 112” x 19”. Ina variety of materials and finishes from 
$9.00. Easel Style Magnetic Photo Gallery—10" x 13”, 
with five magnetic strips. Ideal for wall or desk. In a variety 
of materials and finishes from $10.00. Decorator's 

Choice- ideal for wall or desk. Magnetized mat with round 
or square openings make it easy to insert photos. In a variety 
of rich colors at $5.95 and $6.95. Photo Carousel- spins 

at a touch, holds 30 or more photos in protective, snap-off 
holders. Latest model features crystal ball finial, at $6.95. 
Compact Magnetic Gallery—8'' x 8'' tortoise frame with 
grass mat. Magnetic strips hold phoios firmly, at $9.00. 


Eoton's Photo Disoloys 


Eaton Paper Division of fextron], Pittsfield, Massachusetts 01201 











You don't have to 
use the plumpest 


smoothest grain 
to make Bourbon. 


But Grand-Dad 
demands it. 


To make the finest Bourbon, we start with the 
choicest grain money can buy. ce 

Our corn is a special breed, developed to 
give our Bourbon its own lightness and flavor. 
Our rye and barley malt is plump and clean. 

We won't accept anything less. 

We check every single carload of grain by 
hand. Then we check it again before it can enter 
our distillery. 

Making our Bourbon is a big production. 

Anything less just goes against our grain. 


Kentucky straight Bourbon whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof 
bottled in bond. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 
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FOUNDED IN 1857 


The New American Jesuits 


by John 2Heureux 


“Absolute obedience" was the command on 
which Ignatius Loyola founded the Society 
of Jesus more than four centuries ago. Today 
the word obedience" is rarely uttered when 
young Jesuits get together. Their ranks in- 
clude protest marchers, draft-card burners, 
bishop-baiters, and jailbirds. The com- 
munity of 8000 American Jesuits is caught 
in profound internal ferment, as one of 
them here explains. 


*What we've really been saying is that we're fight- 
ing over the last deck chair on the Titanic." 

The Jesuit who spoke was summarizing the 
first day of discussions about the situation of the 
Society of Jesus—the Jesuits—within the larger 
context of the American Church. Ten Jesuits, all 
of them around thirty and all of them friends, 
came together during the Easter holidays to talk 
about the future of their religious order, and— 
more important to them—what their future within 
that order might be. An extraordinary aspect of 
the meeting was that religious superiors who had 
been neither consulted nor informed nonetheless 
sent their blessings on the project and asked to be 
informed on opinions and decisions. More ex- 
traordinary still was that this meeting was convened 
at a time when vast overhauling of the structures 
of religious life was under way and when the occa- 


sions for expressing dissident opinion were prac- 
Jä Mela v ct a, uim Soar Ga NS 


tically unlimited. These young Jesuits were not con- 
cerned, however, about the opinions or plans of su- 
periors or about expressing grievances. ‘They were 
pursuing something far more essential to their lives: 
a way of living out their religious commitment 
which would assure some kind of effectiveness in 
their work, affectivity in their social life, and some 
sense of corporate unity more meaningful than 
merely the wearing of similar clothes and the shar- 
ing of a common house. 

“All the Jesuits coming along have decided to do 
their own thing," one remarked. "They've even 
been encouraged to do their own thing. And that's 
fine. But if you're going to do just your own thing, 
be a spiritual loner, then you might as well do it 
outside the Jesuits. What we've got to discover is 
in what way we are a special group, what our 
corporate identity is. Because the Society of Jesus 
is going to be what we make it. We are the Jesuits 
just as surely as we are the Church." 

What the Jesuits are is a phenomenon far more 
difficult to describe than what they do. Primarily 
they are educators. The largest order in the 
Church, the Jesuits today number more than 34,000 
men, almost two thirds of whom are involved some- 
how in education, whether in teaching or admin- 
istration or as students in Jesuit schools. Of the 
8000 Jesuits in the United States some 2400 are 
studying for the priesthood and another 700 are 
vowed Brothers wbo live the religious life of the 
Jesuits but who will not be ordained priests. ‘These 
8000 men run twenty-eight colleges and universi- 
ties, from the vast sprawling complexes of Fordham 


and Georgetown and the University of San Fran- 
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cisco to the relatively small and specialized Wheel- 
ing and Holy Cross. They also run fifty-four high 
schools, which enroll 38,000 students. Though sur- 
veys show that only 42 percent of American Jesuits 
are involved in teaching, these figures are mislead- 
ing, since another 20 to 25 percent are preparing 
for teaching careers, and most of the men on mis- 
sion duty also are involved in education. 

Jesuits engage, of course, in numerous other oc- 
cupations; in limited numbers they are retreat 
masters and army chaplains and editors of religious 
publications; in even smaller numbers they are 
employed as lawyers, psychiatrists, labor arbitrators. 
But their principal work traditionally has been 
and today remains education. And this is perhaps 
the single most debated point in the Jesuit pro- 


gram of renewal: whether they own their schools 


or whether the schools, limiting mobility, imposing 
huge financial and manpower obligations, have 
come to own the Jesuits. 

The Easter meeting at which the ten young 
Jesuits discussed their own and their order's future 
was one of the more hopeful, positive signs of the 
dramatic changes occurring in the Jesuits today. 
For well over five years the Jesuit order has been 
under heavy and unrelenting attack from outside 
and from within. It is the men on the inside who 
have brought about the most impressive changes. 
Protest marchers, draft-card burners, professional 
rebels were at first rebuked by their superiors and 
some, like Daniel Berrigan, exiled by them. But 
time passed. Massive and highly publicized defec- 
tions from the priesthood which once embarrassed 
Jesuit officials now merely dismay them. What re- 
mains utterly baffling is the new spirit of indif- 
ference. The new American Jesuit acts in con- 
sultation with his conscience and his friends; how 
his superior will react is not a matter of impor- 
tance to him. This because, so he feels, authority 
has ceased to be a problem: by its years of righteous 
inconsideration for the individual it has phased 
itself out. Today the word “obedience” is rarely 
mentioned when Jesuits get together. 

Yet it was upon the concept of absolute obedi- 
ence that Ignatius Loyola in 1540 founded his 
Society of Jesus. The religious order he established 
was at once an amalgam of what he found effective 
in traditional religious orders and what he intuited 
would succeed for his times: a highly centralized 
monarchical government controlling widely dis- 
persed and highly mobile apostolates. In such an 
organization, unquestioning obedience was essen- 
tial, and it is not by accident that he chose the 
traditional monastic representation of that virtue 
as "blind" and compounded the image in his Con- 
stitutions: "Each one should convince himself that 
they who live under obedience must allow them- 
selves to be carried and ruled by God's Providence 
through their superiors as though they were a dead 
body which allows itself to be carried in any direc- 
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tion and to be treated in any manner whatsoever." 
Ignatius had been a soldier before his conversion, 
and when he founded his religious order, he ele- 
vated and spiritualized military obedience; it re- 
mained total and unquestioning; only the motive 
for obeying was changed. It was his genius to make 
such absolute obedience a liberating rather than a 
constrictive force. 


rom the beginning Ignatius placed heavy 

emphasis on teaching and on missionary 

work. Though not founded as a direct re- 
sponse to the Reformation, the Society of Jesus 
won its greatest fame in combating the sweep- 
ingly successful Protestantism in France, Central 
Europe, and the Low Countries. And at the Coun- 
cil of Trent, Rome's belated response to Luther's 
success, it was again the members of the Society of 
Jesus who as periti prepared the speeches and 
framed the documents which made Church reform 
possible for the first time in centuries. 

By 1650 there were on the Continent at least 
five hundred colleges run by Jesuits. This is the 
great baroque period when Jesuit drama, ballet, 
art, and music flourished. It is also the period 
when the accusations of "Jesuit pride" began, the 
political machinations of court favorites that would 
finally lead to the suppression of the Jesuit order. 

The third century of Jesuit existence saw expan- 
sion of institutions and membership, but little of 
the brilliance or sanctity which characterized lg- 
natius’ early Society. Not surprisingly after 1750, 
the Jesuits who had so fiercely battled heresies and 
the men who made them now found themselves bat- 
tling for their own existence. But their schools and 
their pulpits were too great a threat to the absolu- 
tist monarchs of France and Spain and the Two 
Sicilies; cooperating for the first time in a common 
effort, they brought such pressure to bear on Pope 
Clement XIV that in 1773 he suppressed the Soci- 
ety of Jesus for unspecified reasons which were 
“suggested to Us by the principles of prudence and 
which We retain concealed in Our breast.” 

Restored in 1814 the Society of Jesus was at once 
the same and immensely different. Constitutions, 
ascetic ideals, and educational policies remained 
as they had been. But the spirit was gone. The 
effort to regain what was irrevocably lost led Jesuit 
superiors, and principally the Superior General 
Roothaan, to a blindly conservative dedication to 
rules and procedures; emphasis was on prayer and 
personal sanctity; social involvement of any kind 
not specifically spiritual was to be eschewed. The 
Jansenism against which Jesuits fought had influ- 
enced them more than they realized, and a spiritu- 
ality of the will, mathematical and readily con- 
trollable, became a central part of Jesuit training. 
Inevitably, the absolute obedience upon which Ig- 
natius insisted and which enabled him to deploy 
his men throughout the world, wherever their max- 





imum effectiveness might be, now became not a 
liberating force but a restrictive one, a kind of 
personal trap which could be opened only by the 
word of the superior. Creativity in theology, 
philosophy, poetry, and art gradually withered. 
Tradition, with its safety and its aura of respecta- 
bility, embalmed the restored Society of Jesus. 

What had happened is what almost always hap- 
pens when men try to revive lost institutions. In 
the attempt to get back to original ideals, they look 
to principles and structures, to the external formal- 
ities of lawbooks and censures, and the society they 
create is in imitation of a pure ideal which is 
unattainable and which never existed in the first 
place. This is what happened to Judaism after the 
Babylonian exile, and it is what happened to the 
Jesuits after suppression. The spirit was crushed 
beneath mountains of legislation, and the Jesuits 
became a group of dedicated and harmless school- 
teachers for the sons of the upper middle class. 

When a few years ago change finally came to the 
Jesuits, it came with a rapidity and a violence for 
which neither they nor the Church was prepared. 
In 1957 the Superior General summoned a Con- 
gregation in Rome to enact, so it was whispered, 
"sweeping legislation." Whatever the General's 
supposed intentions, the Congregation came to 
nothing. Almost before the delegates could meet, 
they were told by Pope Pius XII that "either they 
remain as they are or they cease to exist," and 
aware of their desire for change, he gave them 
some: he told them to stop smoking. That was in 
1957. Before ten years had elapsed Latin had dis- 
appeared from the Jesuit seminary classroom, Jesuit 
theologates had formed consortiums with Jewish 
and Protestant theological schools, a Jesuit was 
chairman of Harvard’s Near Eastern language and 
literature department and another was chairman 
of the music department at Brown. Further, Jesuits 
were in trouble with shadowy undesignated people 
for fighting slumlords in Chicago, in trouble with 
chanceries throughout the country for advocating 
birth control; they were silenced for defying the 
redoubtable Cardinal O’Boyle, and were jailed for 
defying the United States government. 


hat had happened during those ten years 

is typified by Woodstock College, where 

in fact many of the changes actually be- 
gan. The Jesuits’ largest and most prestigious 
theological school, Woodstock in the 1960s boasted 
a faculty headed by such men as Avery Dulles, 
Gustave Weigel, John Courtney Murray, Joseph 
Fitzmyer, Walter Burghardt. Its student body, men 
engaged in the four-year study of theology required 
of candidates for the priesthood, was the envy 
of any graduate school: 85 to go percent had at 
least one M.A., many had two, and some 20 per- 
cent had completed work for a Ph.D. Many had 
published books, all had taught school, some were 
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The New American Jesuits — 


already distinguished members of the artistic and 
literary world. Some two hundred and seventy of 
these men lived together at Woodstock in an im- 
mense stone fortress far outside the city of Balti- 
more. 

Woodstock was the penultimate stage in the 
Jesuit course of training, which was a fifteen-year 
affair. Two years of novitiate, working and praying 
and becoming familiar with the principles .of the 
spiritual life, brought the novice to vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience which marked the begin- 
ning of his properly Jesuit life. There followed 
two years of classical studies, three years of 





philosophy, three years of practical experience — A z 


called Regency (usually spent teaching in a Jesuit 


school, though sometimes spent in getting an ad- 
vanced degree), and three years of theology, after 


which the Jesuit was ordained a priest. Ordination — 


was followed by another year of theology and a 
third and final year of novitiate. Today this lengthy 
course has been modified to something nearer ten 
years, although it varies with individuals. 

In 1959 Woodstock was a fairly typical school of 
theology, though better staffed and far more liberal 
than most. Classes were still being conducted in 
Latin, lectures were dutifully delivered and just às 
dutifully transcribed and redelivered at exams (also 
conducted in Latin) , courses were the same as they 
had been ninety years earlier when Woodstock 
was founded. Most oppressive was the enormous 
number of lectures required for each course, a 
number determined by Rome at a time when 
books were an expensive rarity and the learning 
process was rooted in the functions of memory. 
Canon law and moral theology were presented as 
eternally fixed bodies of truth; speculative theology 
was a precise science whose definitions preserved 
one safe from heresy. Liturgy was inflexible. Theol- 
ogy had nothing whatsoever to do with society or, 
for that matter, with living. 

Given the student body and the generally high 
caliber of the faculty, change was inevitable. Pro- 
fessors were as much irked as students at the teach- 
ing strictures imposed by the Curia. But to annoy 
Rome was to invite reprimand, as Father Murray 
discovered when he published articles on Church- 
state relations and was forbidden to publish any- 
thing further on the topic. Though the fear of 
Rome’s disapproval was great, pressure from the 
Woodstock student body and their own discontent 
finally obliged the faculty to abandon Latin. And 
after Latin, the deluge. 

Students began to form committees to assess their 
theological training and to make recommendations 
regarding course content, number of lectures, new 
approaches to theologizing. They began to assign 
relative values: they questioned the significance 
of canon law, the validity of much of moral the- 
ology, the relevance of speculative theology to their 
own lives. 
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It was the mass defections, rising to fifteen in one 
year, and the almost universal unrest of the stu- 
dents that finally brought change. The president 
was removed from office in 1964. Class boycotts 
and sit-outs forced radical curriculum changes. 
Certain professors, brilliant in their field but un- 
willing or unable to change, stormed out in anger, 
vowing never to return to the theologate. For a 
year or more the men at Woodstock fought bitterly 
among themselves, forgave one another reluctantly 
and sometimes not at all; but what emerged from 
the chaos was a modern democratic religious insti- 
tution in which, Rome and Jesuit history notwith- 
standing, students have a determining voice in 
their education and in their life-style. 

Why all this began at Woodstock is unclear, 
though partial explanation can be found in the 
generally liberal cast of professors and the the- 
ological sophistication of most of the students. 
Another explanation is the presence of Weigel and 
Murray at the Vatican Council and their evident 
disappointment in the vacillations of Pope Paul. 
Perhaps the most basic explanation lies in Pope 
John, who, more than any other single influence, 
gave student Jesuits hope that sweeping change 
was not only good but immediately realizable; 
at his death these same Jesuits began to feel that 
if change were ever to come about, it would have 
to begin with their own efforts. These, of course, 
are external explanations. Fundamental to an un- 
derstanding of the radical changes in the Jesuits— 
and in religious orders throughout the Church— 
is a realization of the sense of repression and 
frustration so many religious were experiencing. 
Legalistic evasions of the rules and the occult com- 
pensations of private pleasures did nothing to mask 
widespread discontent with the religious life. It was 
inevitable that in an age of unparalleled social and 
psychological freedom, the mind-bending rhetoric 
of the religious life would be challenged; and 
though the Woodstock reform was many years in 
the making, it is only within the past three years 
that all religious orders have found themselves un- 
der open attack from within their own structures. 


he way in which change came about at 

Woodstock is the way in which it is only 

now coming about in the secular colleges 
of this country. There were no building take-overs 
—few theology schools have resident chapters of 
the SDS—and the violence was merely verbal. But 
the pattern is the same. It is, presumably, the 
way change will come about in the Church at 
large: men will determine their own actions in a 
way radically different from traditional Church 
teaching, an existential situation will be presented 
to the hierarchical Church of Rome, Rome will 
authenticate that situation by recognizing it— 
whether it be the practice of birth control, the 
marriage of priests, the validity of divorce. 
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Life at Woodstock is not paradisal any more 
than life in the Church will ever be paradisal. But 
the changes brought about by the insistence of the 
young Jesuits and the inspired leadership of the 
school's president, Felix Cardegna, have fostered a 
new kind of American Jesuit. He is a man in- 
tensely involved in the world around him; he de- 
mands a theology which is relevant to the prob- 
lems of people rather than to the ancient and 
uninteresting debates of Scholasticism; he asks evi- 
dence of dynamic spiritual leadership in the men 
who are making decisions about his life and the 
life of his friends; he seeks a style of living con- 
sonant with the two most significant facts of his 
life—that he is a vowed religious, that he has only 
one life to live and it must be lived productively. 

This is the positive side of the new Jesuit. There 
is another. He is also a man who admits to beinz 
profoundly uncertain about what being a Jesuit 
means and about what the religious life is or 
ought to become. His uncertainty often makes his 
commitment a tenuous one. His vows do not awe 
him as they did his predecessors, and he is aware 
that the stigma of the married priest exists no 
longer. In the more extreme cases he is likely to 
feel that, having given over ten years of his life 
to the Jesuits and with no pressing arguments to 
persuade him otherwise, he will go ahead with or- 
dination to the priesthood; later, if it doesn't work 
out well, he will leave. "You follow the Spirit, 
keeping in mind that you're a very limited man." 

This new kind of Jesuit has emerged from re- 
ligious situations other than that of the seminary 
in revolt. In all age brackets, in all occupations, 
Jesuits have re-examined their motives and their 
ideals and have arrived at questions rather than 
solutions. Men in their fifties, painfully aware of 
the irrelevance of the theology they were taught, 
have returned to school to study the new theology. 
Others have suddenly broken out of a fifteen-year 
position on a Jesuit campus to work in a struggling 
Negro college in the South. And many, finding 
their priestly lives not so much open-ended as dead 
ends, have left the priesthood to marry. Regardless 
of age or background, the new Jesuits have a 
common experience. They are invariably men who 
have questioned all existing authority and found 
it wanting; and at the same time have found no 
adequate substitute for it. They are men who, in 
faith, are waiting. 

What this new uncertain Jesuit takes most for 
granted is his freedom. He works hard. He is con- 
stantly involved with lay people. He very often 
has an active apostolate that keeps him out of 
the Jesuit community for a large part of the day 
or night. He is doing what he has chosen to do, 
for Christ he hopes, but in any case it is something 
that must be done and he intends to do it—whether 
it be living in the slums or arguing law cases for 


those who cannot afford legal aid or invading Dow _ 
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Chemical to expose and then destroy its records. 
Similarly he celebrates Mass in homes without 
authorization from Chancery, he preaches against 
the Vietnam War or, more dangerous for him, 
against the misapplication of the Pope’s statement 
on birth control, he experiments with the liturgy 
to discover the most effective way of making Mass a 
meaningful event for his congregation. ‘The ques- 
tion of obedience or disobedience never arises: 
these men are acting in conscience, and most of 
them have traveled so far from the authority issue 
that they have forgotten that for a great many 
others it still exists as a problem. 
The freedom, the activity, the uncertainty of 
| the new Jesuits seem to have grown out of three 
*- basic issues: the failure of the rhetoric of spiritual- 
ity, a lack of spiritual leadership in the men who 
are making decisions, and an uncertainty about 
what religious life is or should be, about what the 
priesthood means. 
p The rhetoric of spirituality began to sound hol- 
low on the day a Master of Novices explained that 
on the altar of obedience we make our lives a 
ij holocaust to God, and the novice asked if it 
s wouldn't make more sense to use them in God's 
service instead. Once the questioning of the spirit- 
ual canards began, they collapsed altogether, and 
when the rhetoric collapsed, many of the practices it 
canonized, or at least justified, collapsed with it. 
The daily breviary, a collection of psalms and 
readings obligatory on all priests under pain of 
mortal sin, was largely abandoned as irrelevant to 
an active priesthood. The hour meditation and 
— two fifteen-minute examinations of conscience were 
at first modified to something simpler and less 
time-consuming and finally abandoned in favor of 
prayer with other Jesuits—not communal recitation 
of printed prayers but a personal prayer shared 
with others. The annual eight-day retreat spent in 
silent contemplation has been for many supplanted 
by group retreats spent in discussion. Failure of 
the rhetoric of spirituality brought with it a distrust 
for all Church rhetoric, something which explains 
in part the new Jesuit indifference to Pope Paul's 
periodic laments about dissident priests and schism 
in the Church. “That’s just Curialese," one Jesuit 
remarked at Easter. "What the Pope means is that, 
by God, we'd better all knuckle under to the think- 
ing of a few conservative Roman cardinals. What 
he fails to appreciate is that the Church of Christ 
is far more extensive than the merely hierarchical 
Church, and if I have to choose one or the other, 
I'm afraid my allegiance is with Christ." 

The new Jesuit, however he may appear in 
statements like the preceding, insists that he is 
profoundly dedicated to the spiritual; what he has 
—— A po regard for is a spirituality sanctified by tradition 
= alone—'because we've always done it, it must be 
— right” And what he finds most lacking among the 
s TN Jesuit ped is A leadership in the men 
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The New American Jesuits 


struction of a university—and indicates that de- 
cisions about what to do and how to do it have . RS 


who are making decisions. The new Jesuit is not = $ 
ready to say what spiritual leadership is or to 
propose ways to come by it, but he is certain that — .— 
it is lacking. He points to decisions about Jesuit D 
presence in a given geographical area—whether 
that presence involves retreat work or the con- 
OA 
D 


` ED 
more often than not been made pragmatically by — — 
men of limited vision and of limited concern for 


the men who are their subjects and for the people — — 
those men will serve. High schools have been =~ 
opened, universities founded, missions undertaken 
without prior consultation with the men who will 
staff them, with the result that the new Jesuit 
feels his order is shackled by these institutions. — 
Further, shackled or not, he questions their validity 
and their viability, asking how they differ from = — 
purely secular institutions, asking why so many = 
highly trained Jesuits should be engaged in work _ 
that laymen do as well or better. uM 

Some definite type of spiritual leadership, he — 
feels, would emancipate the Jesuits from their 
schools and leave them free to engage in the kind 
of life Ignatius supposedly envisioned when he 
founded the order: an active priestly involvement 
in the social, political, religious issues of the present — 
day. Seeing the nonimplementation of Vatican II, — 78 
he has come to disbelieve in the likelihood and Big 
sometimes even in the possibility of change orig- 
inating from the hierarchy. He suspects his high- — 
est superiors of clinging to the old ideas while 
talking glibly about the new. What actually is be- 
ing done, he asks, to create programs for the 
poor, the Negro, the victims of the slumlords and 
the military-industrial complex? He asks, realizing 
he must create the programs himself, somehow 
coaxing the heavy machinery of the Jesuits into 
working order. Sometimes he shrugs and continues 
his work outside the order. 

Finally, in his attitude toward the vows, the new 
Jesuit insists upon a positive orientation; he rejects 
altogether the idea of the vows as deprivation. 

To a vow of poverty he prefers a firm commit- 
ment to use money and goods for others. He pro- 
poses a small community of Jesuits living together, 
pooling their incomes, using whatever is left over 
for communal projects which have something spe- 
cific to do with involvement in a Christian com- 
munity—rather than purchasing a fleet of cars or 
wall-to-wall carpet for the house. What he pro- 
poses, then, is a far more strict adherence to the 
essential spirit of poverty than now obtains in large 
Jesuit communities; it is more like the poverty of 
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the early Society of Jesus. As traditionally lived, 
the new Jesuit complains, the vow of poverty does 
not focus on doing for others but rather on re- 
nunciation of money in such a way that formalism 
is its norm. If a man has his superior’s permission 
for whatever he spends, he is legally observing his 
vow. This has led invariably to a situation in which 
individual religious consume a great share of this 
world’s goods without ever actually owning any of 
them. The new Jesuit feels that the vow of pover- 
ty is a comfortable double standard which allows 
men to profess virtue without being inconve- 
nienced by it. 

Chastity is little problem for him. The sex issue 
has long since been solved; it takes only a year or 
more for him to discover whether or not sex is go- 
ing to make the living of a chaste life impossible. 
He is aware that the sex drive is lifelong, and he 
does not expect it suddenly to disappear. Celibacy 
is quite another matter. The new Jesuit fears that 
not to marry may in some important way stunt his 
personal development, that he will be less the man 
he ought to be. And yet he realizes from the exam- 
ple of men who have preceded him that an effective 
life is not only consonant with a vow of chastity 
but is even necessary to sustain it. And love need not 
inevitably lead to sin or to marriage. By his vow of 
chastity, the religious is obliged to love—not all men 
and women, but individual ones, without demand- 
ing or even expecting a return of love from them. 
He hopes for it, of course, but he cannot count on 
it. The new Jesuit expects his assurance of love, of 
acceptance, to come from the religious community 
itself, and therefore that community must be small, 
open, warm, and generous. Unless it is these things, 
it cannot be a viable religious community, and his 
vow of chastity becomes an intolerable burden. 
But most new Jesuits do not concern themselves 
excessively with celibacy; they expect that within 
five years it will no longer be required for the 
priesthood. 

Obedience, or the question of authority, has 
ceased to be the important issue it was only two or 
three years ago. The Jesuit is now encouraged to 
become the kind of person his talents and his 
shortcomings indicate he ought to be. When he 
has chosen what he will do with his life, how he 
will use it within the apostolates of his order or to 
create a new apostolate, then the superior ratifies 
the man's choice. In that ratification lies the sub- 
ject's obedience. 

Less well thought out is the problem of what the 
priesthood should mean to contemporary Jesuits. 
For most of them it means a life of service to others, 
not necessarily in social reform, although that is 
where their major efforts are concentrated, but in a 
life which is inspired by the Gospel message of 
Christ and which manifests that message. It implies 
a large degree of selflessness, a tendency toward rev- 
olutionary thought, an impatience with a religion 





which tends to justify its divine claims rather than 
reveal the compassion of Christ. The priesthood for 
these men is not the safe harbor of salvation it was 
for another generation. 


he new Jesuits are found not only among 

the young; they include college presidents, 

lawyers, theologians, scientists, and one lu- 
minous philosopher-and-superior who is seventy- 
six years old. At the other extreme of the new 
Jesuits are the not-new, who find those alarming 
men a stumbling block and sometimes a scandal. 
Having invested their lives in an immovable in- 
stitution whose laws were their consciences and 
whose rhetoric was their deepest thought, they 
feel threatened and betrayed by what they see hap- 
pening around them. They agonize, they condemn 
sometimes, but mostly they are sad. It seems to 
them that they are indeed on a doomed Titanic. 

In the middle stand the large numbers of Jesuits 
who are neither new nor not-new. They applaud 
the work of the younger men, their involvement in 
politics and in social reform, and they see in them 
the realization of a Jesuit ideal. But their training 
has been conservative and rationalistic, and their 
willingness to shatter categories of thought or ac- 
tion is limited. They worry and they pray. They 
place great hope in the possibilities of reform by a 
natural process of evolution, and they center these 
hopes in the innumerable Jesuit congresses work- 
ing for renewal. For these men the rest of their 
lives depends upon what will happen in the next 
few years. 

In short the Jesuits today are a society in flux. It 
is as impossible to define a Jesuit as it is to define a 
Jew. Throughout the United States consulting 
agencies have been hired to advise the Jesuit hier- 
archy on restructuring the entire American organi- 
zation—phasing out schools, redistributing man- 
power, turning colleges over to lay trustees. Major 
superiors are showing greater concern than ever 
before about the public face of their institutions 
and, simultaneously, greater concern for the spiri- 
tual and intellectual welfare of the individual 
Jesuit. They are prepared to do anything—aban- 
don any outdated project, begin any new and valu- 
able one—to make the Jesuits the dynamic Chris- 
tian force they were at their inception. 

But the new American Jesuit wonders if change 
has perhaps come too late. The giant overhauling 
of a vast and powerful religious organization is 
possible, he knows, but how long will it take and 
what will be the concrete results? Meanwhile, far 
from the machinery and the task forces and the 
immense outlay of Christian zeal being expended in 
his interest, he meets with his friends who are Jesuits 
and asks what their corporate identity is. Because 
the new American Jesuit is certain that whether or 
not change comes from above, the Society of Jesus 
is going to be what he decides to make it. 0 
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— John Stembeck: Footnote for a Memoir 
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by John Kenneth Galbraith 


ntil along in the fifties I largely made my 
living out of the farm problem. This had 
been my preoccupation as a student, and 
I taught agricultural economics at Harvard. For 
anyone with these interests a giant figure just off- 
stage was John Steinbeck. All official compassion 
in farm matters until the late thirties had been 
for the family farmer—an oaken citizen who leased, 


? 

B under his own rooftree, but who was bedeviled 
by debt, rising costs, the two great droughts of the 
thirties, and prices that, because of endemic sur- 
pluses, never reached that magic level called parity. 
Bet The Southern sharecropper got a certain amount 
P of ritualistic sympathy, but the independent farm- 
— œr was the farm problem. 

For many years a certain number of liberals who 
knew about agriculture had been telling each 
other, and anyone else who would listen, that the 
truly forgotten man in farming was, in fact, the 
| hired farm worker. He added the misfortunes of his 
k employer to a specialized collection of his own. Nor 
$ was his situation improved when his employer was 
5 not a family farmer but a big producer of fruit, 

vegetables, sugar beets, tobacco, or cotton. Un- 
3 fortunately, no one did listen. Then The Grapes 
Be of Wrath, almost overnight, made the life led by 
these wretched people a national scandal. There- 
after, though they still might be ignored, they could 
not entirely be forgotten. It was a special stroke 
of genius to make farm workers in this novel not 
the Mexicans, Filipinos, Negroes, or Japanese, who, 
as Steinbeck knew better than anyone, had long 
followed and stooped and harvested the crops, but 
white Anglo-Saxon Protestants (WASP’s as they 
were not yet called) , who had once enjoyed the un- 
believably better fortune of the debt-ridden family 
farm. ‘These were basic Americans made untouch- 
able—Okies for goodness sake—by economic weak- 
ness and resulting disaster. It could happen to any- 
one except Norman Vincent Peale. 

I did not meet John Steinbeck until just after 
| Christmas in 1953-1954. With my wife I had been 
B in Puerto Rico at the university, and we went on to 
St. John in the Virgin Islands for a holiday. 
T Caneel Bay, where we arrived late one night, was 
E then a minor backwater of the Rockefeller bene- 
— factions; indeed, it was currently being operated as 
a kind of colony of Colonial Williamsburg. (Like, 
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recently increased interest rates dramatically for no -— 3 
good reason, and business was off. In consequence 
an unusual number of Americans were taking the 
unprecedented step of remaining at home. My wife — 
returned from her regulation dawn patrol to report — 
that there was only one other couple in the hotel | 
and adjacent cottages. Their name was Steinbeck. 
You don't suppose . . . ? E 

It was, and the beginning of a friendship. I can 
add little on Steinbeck as a writer, for he did not _ 
like talking about his work, at least to me. But le 
can tell quite a bit more about a shrewd and per ri 
ceptive man, much interested in politics and con- — 
temporary anthropology and not only droll but — A 
very, very funny. He was a large man, still clean- — 
shaven, exceedingly homely, and in 1954 looked 






d 
older than I had imagined or he was. He spoke in - 5 
a carefully subdued mumble. Elaine, his wife, was — 
intelligent, tolerant, devoted, and lovely. E 


At Caneel Bay the Steinbecks too were on holiday, $8 
and John regularly took a mask and snorkel, and 
looking from shore like some terrible accident of — 
marine miscegenation, went out along the reef to 
explore the underwater life. It was an interest 
which had developed many years before on the 
California coast near Monterey and is reflected in | 
many of his stories. One day, however, my wife 
and I set out to tour the island on foot, and John 
abandoned the sea to accompany us in a jeep that | 
he had requisitioned for the purpose, along with — 
the owner. (The latter was an acquaintance who j 
had secluded himself on the island to write a novel. — 
In face of the failure rate it is astonishing how — 
many people can be persuaded that solitude is a — 
substitute for art. This was possibly an instance, but à 
john deferred to the unhappy man as to Proust.) 
We explored the ruins of the old sugar plantations ; 
e M——À——MÀ————HHÓáá— "m0 
Mr. Galbraith, who is the Paul M. Warburg Professor of 
Economics at Harvard, appears frequently in magazines, - E 
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and heard of the great revolt of 1733. Then the 
slaves seized the island and penned their erstwhile 
masters up in a small enclave around Caneel Bay. 
Eventually a commando of soldiers righteously rep- 
resenting the several civilized powers with interests 
in the area was sent in to restore order. It was a 
fine example of international cooperation. ‘The 
slaves, however, had the last word. They went to 
a high promontory at one end of the island and 
dashed on like lemmings into the sea. The island 
went back to wilderness. John thought, on any 
rational calculation of their personal future, that 
their decision was sound. He predicted that, within 
a measurable time, a similar calculation would be 
made by the inhabitants of Manhattan, and cer- 
tainly of Miami Beach, with similar results. 

Steinbeck differed from other novelists of his (or 
a slightly earlier) generation in being a controlled 
drinker. But he was also an appreciative one. Adlai 
Stevenson, in one of his great speeches in 1952, 
written I believe with the major help of James 
Wechsler, referred to the brief period every four 
years just before presidential elections when politics 
reconciles even the most obsolete men to the ma- 
chine age. It was, he said, "a kind of pause in the 
Republican occupation that might be called “The 
Liberal Hour.’ ” Thereafter those of us who were 
working on his campaign spoke of the time when 
we assembled for a drink as the Liberal Hour. I 
told John of this nomenclature, and he considered 
it carefully from every angle for several evenings. 
Then he told me he preferred his own term. He 
called it Milking Time. 

Milking Time was an occasion for wonderful 
nonsense. I remember especially one evening when 
he got on to the wife of a man with whom he had a 
close personal identification. The girl was a frus- 
trated circus performer. She loved lions and tigers 
and other exotic beasts and dressed like a zebra; 
would often dream that she was riding around a 
ring on the rump of a horse and attempt in a 
limited way while asleep to do so; could not see a 
curtain pole without taking hold of it as a trapeze; 
and did a certain amount of damage to people's 
houses while swinging from their chandeliers. She 
hurt herself one day when she stepped out of a 
second-story window on to a poorly attached clothes- 
line. Life with her was interesting. I believe 1t had 
no appreciable relation to fact and that it was just 
as well that Hotchner was not around. 

We also talked a good deal about politics. John 
liked Stevenson and believed Joe McCarthy, then 
in peak form, strictly a flash in the pan. To exercise 
power through fear, he thought, required com- 
manding intelligence and great diligence. Joe had 
neither. I seem also to recall that even at this stage 
Steinbeck thought he would prove a bit vulnerable 
to the bottle. 


Then, as later, John developed a favorite theme, 


which is that the world owes more than it realizes 
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to shared greed. Since there is an infinity of visions 
of the future, and also of how any one vision can 
be made real, ideology divides men. But they are 
brought together again by pursuit of their com- 
mon interest in income, power, position, or the 
prospect of an invitation to eat at the White House. 
It is a shrewd point. New York and California liber- 
als quarrel hideously because, being happy where 
they are and not wanting to go to Washington, they 
are influenced more or less exclusively by ideas. Else- 
where shared greed makes men more tractable. 

In the ensuing years we saw the Steinbecks at 
intervals, and I heard from him often—as there 
must be many who will testify, he was (in small 
but legible script) one of the last good letter 
writers. We were brought together at John F. Ken- 
nedy's inauguration, because someone had the idea 
of beating out a covey of artists, writers, and certi- 
fied intellectuals to attend the rites, a project with 
a heavy portent of disaster for President Lyndon 
Johnson and Professor Eric Goldman. The Stein- 
becks were in the flock and joined us for the day. 

We were also joined by a television crew whose 
principals had the idea of covering the event by 
immortalizing the responses of a highly unrepre- 
sentative set of spectators—as I recall, besides the 
Galbraiths, Scottie Lanahan, Janet Leigh, and Sena- 
tor and Mrs. Hubert Humphrey. Having Steinbeck 
show up was, from the point of view of the pro- 
ducer, roughly equivalent to discovering Toynbee 
in the studio audience at the Johnny Carson show. 

To have a television camera on you all that day 
(and in the front seat of the car as we were stalled 
in the traffic jams) was an unbelievable mark of 
political status. We attracted attention second only 
to President and Mrs. Kennedy and well ahead of 
Douglas Dillon, Dean Rusk, or the Secretary of 
Commerce. We both made the most of it, but 
John more than I. He told one or two people 
who got up the courage to ask why the attention 
that he had just been named chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and had not yet got his uniform 
fitted. ‘To others, he said he was the new Secretary 
of Public Morals and Consumer Education. (I think 
that was it.) 

When asked by the television men for his reaction 
te the Inaugural Address, he said: "Syntax, my lad. 
It has been restored to the highest places in the 
republic." Inspired by the prayers of Cardinal 
Cushing and other prelates, he also offered an 
allegory on that evening's situation meeting in 
heaven. ‘The briefing angel would say: “Well, it was 
a pretty quiet day down there until noon, my Lord. 
Then we got one hell of a blast!" I was sad that 
John did not live to reflect on the way the doors 
and windows of heaven were shaken by the Rever- 
end Billy Graham last January 20. 

A few weeks later as I was about to leave for 
India, I received a letter from John—which alas, 
I seem no longer to have—which impressed me as 
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much as any communication I ever received. It 
said that no writer, teacher, or man of required 
independence of mind had any business becoming 
an ambassador, and that definitely included me. It 
wasn't necessarily that I would louse up the job 
or dislike it. Rather, I would like it too much. 
The bonds and constraints of bureaucracy would 
become too comfortable. Presently one would relax 
in them and cherish them. Thus, the end. 

The warning always remained with me. The 
temptation to surrender to organization is indeed 
very great. While a military organization compels it, 
the State Department has more effective means. If 
you accept the approved belief and behavior, you 
are, as James C. Thomson, Jr., has said, an effective 
man. As such, you are called in for conferences 
and consulted with deference, even respect. If, 
however, you insist on the uncomplicated truth, 
you are a problem to be handled. I would guess 
that the men that Kennedy brought in split about 
fifty-fifty between those who decided to make sense 
and those who opted for being effective. In any 
case, in the ensuing years every time I was tempted 
by the thought that Taiwan was China, that Laos 
or later Vietnam was the fulcrum of the free 
world, that Goa was not a Portuguese colony 
but an integral province of Portugal, or even 
that one should bow to protocol and proceed to 
Palam Airport near New Delhi to welcome any visi- 
tor of the rank of technical sergeant or above, I 
thought of John. In time, I have been told, I ac- 
quired a reputation for being a trifle prickly. The 
fault was entirely, anyhow mostly, his. 

Meanwhile I began to get letters forgiving me for 
my decision and offering me advice. An undated 
one from Babylon sur Rhóne, which evidently was 
Avignon, must have coincided with the shelter- 
building flap of 1961-1962. He began with a refer- 
ence to this. I have Elaine Steinbeck's permission 
to quote him. On the shelters he said: 


I have my own shelter worked out in New York. At 
the first suggestion of a bomb, I'll pry open a man- 
hole cover and there are a thousand miles of shelter. 
And the rats there aren't likely to draw a gun on 
me. ... Furthermore, after a couple of days, the 
sewers are going to smell sweeter than the upper air. 


Later, proposing that all writers unite to modern- 
ize the clichés about peace—he urged that hence- 
forth we beat swords into portable typewriters and 
ballpoint pens—he asked me to arrange him a 
diplomatic appointment. He had decided that he 
wanted to be ambassador to Oz. 


Now OZ has another secret weapon we could well 
use on all levels of government and diplomacy. The 
Wizard of OZ is a fraud who admits he is a fraud. Can 
you think what this would do if it got into chancel- 
leries and general staffs. There would be a major 
break-through. I can think of a dozen other advan- 
tages and rewards of my Embassy to OZ but I think 
these two would justify it. The simple expedient of 
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dying different countries different colors so we would 
know whether we were for or against them would be 
worth any outlay by our government. It is even pos- 
sible that a discreet traffic in emeralds could make my 
Embassy self-supporting if not profitable. 


Then came what, with some effort, I considered 
a compliment. 


I trust you, Ken, to handle this matter for me with 
your usual discretion and subtlety. 


In the next letter, not having been notified by. 


President Kennedy of his appointment, he thought 
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John Steinbeck: Footnote for a Memoir 





probably Senator Dirksen had got it. "Maybe he ES. i 
can do the job better than I can. . . . It's just one 3 


more small heartbreak." 


A year or two later he reported on his triumphant - 


journey to the Soviet Union and returned to a ie 


favorite theme. 


We got home from our culture-mongering com- - 
pletely exhausted and with a very vague idea of what 
had happened. . . . I developed the only diplomacy 
that has ever worked outside of total conquest—that 
of finding areas of mutual greed. 

I found I enjoyed the Soviet hustlers pretty much. 
There was a kind of youthful honesty about their 
illicit intention that was not without charm. And 
their lives are difficult under their four party system. 
It takes a fairly deft or very lucky man to make his 
way upward in the worker’s paradise. 


In the last year or two his letters were shorter. The 
X rays which led to spinal surgery in the autumn of 
1967 he reported as looking “like a snake fence after 
a tornado.” With some misgivings I sent him a pam- 
phlet I had written on How to Get Out of Vietnam. 
To my delight he approved, on the whole, although 
he thought my solution—basically that we recognize 
error, pull back, and negotiate our withdrawal, as- 
suring ourselves only of the safety of those remain- 
ing behind—a bit reminiscent of a recommenda- 
tion that came out of a big meeting in Washing- 
ton in World War II. It was to consider what 
could be done to arrest the rapid increase in 
venereal diseases. Everybody was stumped. Then 
Gene Tunney came up with an idea that “was a 
beauty and would work." He proposed continence. 

My last letter was in the spring of 1968. The polit- 
ical prospect was for Mr. Johnson against Mr. 
Nixon. He was reminded of a little Indian girl in 
Salinas watching a wrestling match. In great excite- 
ment she said, "Jeses Chris’ they're both jus’ as 
good.” ‘Then, though recognizing that the need had 
long since passed, he got back to advising me on di- 
plomacy. He had just heard about the perfect diplo- 
mat. Two men were discussing Green Bay, Wis- 
consin: 


First Man: It’s a real nice place. 

Second Man: What’s nice about it? Only things ever 
come out of Green Bay is the Packers and ugly 
whores. 

First Man: Now, wait just one minute, you son of a 
bitch. My wife is from Green Bay. 


ps 


Second Man: She is? What position she play? : si 
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by Paul Petrie [| Weep for Philip Sousa — He is dead! 
| “Come quietly, John,” they said, 


tapping that quick-step man with his own baton, 


who with a whomp of the drum dropped feet-first down 
where in buttons and braid and honor he leads the band. 


one of that underground 

whose flutes are rusty with dirt, 

whose piccolos wheeze, 

whose horns and bassoons are pitched an octave low, 
marching in double columns under the earth © 
while along the sides in rows 

the ants all wiggle their ends, 

crickets, beetles, and moles 

whistle the Stars and Stripes 

Forever, and clapping their soundless palms 
ghosts stand up and cheer. 


I am out of step with my times — 
old-fashioned 

and a patriot, 

who from the Alaskan hills waged the Korean War, 
scanning the Nome Gazette for Intelligence, 
and before, after, and since, 

an optimist 

fought at the hot gates, in the salt marshes 
the Wasteland, Spengler, and Doom, 

while over a sinking heart and a sinking head 
the headlines grow, 

and who could do battle almost 

for Goodness, Beauty, and Truth, 

if only the drums and cymbals 

would thunder loudly enough, 

the fifes tootle and swirl, 

marching single file down my enemies’ throats 
(where in the dark they lie weeping) 

and tickle their ribs 

with trombones. 
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IH The lions have shabbier coats 


each year. More and more 
they resemble Bert Lahr. 
With ads and coloring books 
the clowns peddle their jokes, 
and over impregnable nets 
the queens of the high wires 
dangle 

and fall — 
lewd clusters of balloons. 


But surely the band is of all 

most beat — 

the braid stripped from their coats, 
striped trousers patched, 

neither shoulders, hands, nor feet 
moving 

as they play, 

with incredible lack of zeal, 

the sharps and flats and rests 

of the wrong notes. 


Do you love a parade, dear John? 

To get a parade these days 

you must murder the President, 

then sit for hours in black 

while over confetti screens the caissons go — 


Adagio, Lento, Grave. 


Corelli, Torelli, Vivaldi 

at double p, 

they sip their whiskey sours, 
staring with gloom-lit voices 
over the lawns 

where the power mowers whine, 
where shadows grow — 


Sartre 
McLuhan 


and Dread. 
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IV Marching can be absurd. 
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Imagine us all stripped down — 
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tools of the men 
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thwacking their thighs in rhyme with a Scotch burr, ie 
breasts of the women bobbing, i 
inflatable globes — Em 

E 
To procreate their kind Pu 
only birds must sing, vs » 
but we — E: 
who perch on the world's end cd be 
as on the end of an egg AS 
and stare at the yellow stain | ds 
of misery — AG 
what do we have to do ae & 
with trumpets, i L 
Maestoso, d 
and joy? 


The trees are still marching, dear John, 
over the hills, 

and over the sun-wet fields 

ranks of the wind, 

and in the sky, bright-armed, 

the gold-capped leader goes, 

and through the rooms go I, 

my children ranked behind, 

mocking with clockwork limbs 

and rhetorical features me — 

“To the right flank, March, to the rear}? — 
over tables, sofas, chairs 





and upright over the walls, E 
our ribs resounding joy, "d 
our feet pounding in rhyme, a 
while down our sweat-flushed faces E 
run tears f: 
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for all of those things gone down 
below 
that are marching still. 
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There'll Be No More Bikes 


The Death of the Post 


by Michael M. Mooney 


When the bell tolled for the Saturday Evening 
Post one day last January, it tolled not only for a 
venerable magazine but for “a style, a system, 

a regime” —and for a part of America. 

A senior editor who was there for five years, until 
the last day, tells the sad story of the death of 

the onetime “King” of American periodicals, and 


a of the men who guided its rise and fall. 


n Friday, January 17, 1969, Martin S. Ack- 

erman, president of the Curtis Publishing 

Company, announced that the February 8 
issue, then being printed, would be the last issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post. The magazine had been 
sick for some time. 

Key Curtis officials disagreed on the cause of 
death. Under various titles and various owners the 
publication founded by Benjamin Franklin would 
have been 240 years old on October 2, 1969. 

When the announcement finally came, the obitu- 
ary writers gathered in the editorial offices of the 
Saturday Evening Post building in New York. Pro- 
fessional mourners assigned to the occasion by the 
Post’s competitors stalked the block-long corridor 
looking for usable quotes. A television crew chief 
explained: “It might be worth a minute tonight; 
a minute’s a lot of time in our business.” 

Yes. Well, the Times would give it more than 
that. So would the gossipmongers of publishing 
and advertising. They had been predicting the end 
for some time. Yet at the end, there, a curious 
scene: the Post staff—editors, writers, researchers, 
copy girls, photographers, art directors, cartoonists 
—have locked themselves into the big corner office 
at the Lexington Avenue end of the building. The 
office is the capacious meeting room of editor Wil- 
liam A. Emerson, Jr. They are all drinking politely 
and have locked the doors against what Emerson 
enigmatically calls “the press" outside. 

Bill Emerson, “Old Tiger," big bear of a man 
from Atlanta, Georgia, is giving his last official per- 
formance for the insiders: journalism's Establish- 





ment. He's deceptively easygoing, a pretender at 
disorganization, a waterfall of Southern mythology, 
folklore, outrageous metaphors, habitual magnolia 
charm, like a Southern committee chairman. For 
five years and through four inept corporate man- 
agements he's kept the Post going by filibustering, 
and by counting the noses of a very subtle Estab- 
lishment, the in-crowd of publishing. Emerson and 
the Post were the quintessential insiders. "That's 
why "the press" is outside. 

There's a knock on the closed doors. “Would you 
mind," asks the Daily Features lady from the New 
York Times, "talking to just one more reporter?" 

"Not at all, muffin," Emerson drawls."I'm just 
one more reporter myself these days." And he goes 
outside to give her the interview she needs. 

Back in 1964, when Emerson was first named edi- 
tor, he flew to Detroit because it had been reported 


that the automobile advertisers were nervous. If 


Detroit had pulled their advertising, the Post would 
have died right then. Emerson stood up at the 
Bloomfield Hills Country Club, looked down into 
the satiated, hooded eyeballs of the auto execu- 
tives, shuffled his speaker's cards, and began: “My 
name is William A. Emerson, Jr. I am the new 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post. I stand before 
you perfectly equipped to be the editor of the Post 
because the 'A' in my name stands for Appomat- 
tox. My family have been losers for generations." 


Cut to Commercial #1. Exterior. 1 min. Boy 
sings a cappella “School Days." Video: slow 
pan elm-lined summer street to boy riding 

bike no hands inte close-up. He tosses 
magazine in a long arc to house porch. Camera 
follows arc until it thuds on stoop. Zoom 

to close-up of Post cover. Dissolve on lyric 

". . . when we were a couple of kids.” 


George Horace Lorimer's name as editor first 
was printed on the masthead in the June 10, 1899, 
issue and stayed there for thirty-eight years. That 
September the first illustrated cover showed pic- 
tures of two great racing yachts, Columbia and 
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Shamrock, as they were expected to appear in the 
impending America's Cup races. That same month 
the size of the Post page was set at 680 lines, the size 
carried in the last issue. 

Lorimer had dropped out of Yale to work for 
P. D. Armour in the meat-packing business, then 
left a budding career as a businessman to become a 
writer. He was hired for the Post after a ten-minute 
interview in Boston by Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the pub- 
lisher of the Ladies Home Journal. They agreed 
there should be a magazine for men. A “vast glamor 
and romance," they said, "lies ignored in the field 
of business yet no one writes about it." 

Curtis had paid $1000 for the Post, type and all, 
but to get it going spent another $1,250,000, includ- 
ing some $950,000 on promotion. In Lorimer's first 
year, the Post had 97,497 circulation and $59,338 in 
advertising. Since advertisers were slow to come in, 
it nearly bankrupted publisher Curtis. But then 
they came in a rush. In 1905 circulation stood at 
696,044, and advertising had broken through to 
$1,058,934. The Post was on its way to being the 
spokesman for the great middle class of America, 
to reign as king of the mass magazines. 

The Post was king for a number of reasons. For 
one thing, mass production needed a system of 
mass distribution. The Post, as the first truly na- 
tional magazine, would provide the advertising me- 
dium for such a system. In 1914 the Post carried the 
advertising of some forty automotive manufactur- 
ers: Detroit and the Post were to prosper together. 

But a more important reason for King Post's suc- 
cess was that in 1900 most American magazines 
were influenced by English literature and Euro- 
pean manners, and Lorimer aimed to interpret 
America to itself. Lorimer published as the first 
Post serial a novel about American business: The 
Market Place by Harold Frederic. Lorimer himself 
supplied the materials for the next series by writing 
Letters From a Self-Made Merchant. 'The Post's first 
distinctive fiction series was by George Randolph 
Chester on J. Rufus Wallingford, businessman. It 
was followed by Potash and Perlmutter, New York 
cloak-and-suit partners, then the Siwash football 
series, and the series on Jack O'Keefe the busher, 
You Know Me Al, by Ring Lardner. All-American 
stuff, that's what it was. A vast romance was being 
explored. Lorimer was editing for an America that 
loved Gus Edwards songs, an America that would 
"Come away with me Lucille, in my merry Olds- 
mobile." Indeed, the Olds Motor Works took the 
first two color ads in the Post. 

Those were America's "school days/school days/ 
dear old golden rule days," and the Post was the 
cantor for a golden dream, an America in which 
every man would have his opportunity either at 
Siwash or in an Olds. If man would do the sensible 
thing, if he would answer opportunity when it 
knocked, then riches and honor might be his. The 
Post sang the song of evergreen optimism. 
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The genealogy of evergreen optimism made it x 


uniquely an American proposition. King Post's par- 
ents were, on his father's side, the Age of Produc- 


tion; on his mother’s side, the Novel of Manners. - 


Just as the Post was born, the Age of Production 
was dying. It was enshrined in the mausoleums of 
Newport, typified by Berwyn's coal, Vanderbilt's 
railroads, and Mrs. Belmont's Finance Capital. The 
pink marble palaces were testament to what had 
been extracted from a rich land. 

In the shadow of finance capitalism, King Post 
went about his father's business: providing mass 
distribution for mass production. Indeed, if every 
small boy would seize the opportunity, if he would 
sell enough subscriptions, he might win an Eagle 
bike. King Post was the king of a distributive age, 
an age in which no more pink palaces would be 
built, no more testimonials to capital, an age which 
instead would devote itself to a home of your own, a 


Buick, and testimonials not to capital but to Camels. — 





King Post's mother raised him. There are those — 
who say he never understood the Novel of Manners, — BS. 


but he did learn from her about Harper's Weekly 


and "Literature," and editor Lorimer created for ERU 


magazine and reader a special brand of American 
fiction. Jack London published Call of the Wild in 
the Post in 1903; P. G. Wodehouse wrote Jeeves; 
Clarence Budington Kelland was a perennial; Mary 
Roberts Rinehart wrote her subdeb stories; Harry 


Leon Wilson wrote Ruggles of Red Gap; and in. E 


1916 the Post carried the first illustration by Nor- 
man Rockwell. It was said that he painted people 
"the way they really were, not like Picasso or those 
garbage can painters over at the Armory." 

From James Branch Cabell, Rudyard Kipling, 
and William Dean Howells, the Post drew on “The 
Better Things in Life." Prophetically, in Silas Lap- 
ham, it was Howells who described King Post's 
future: in the end when Silas Lapham's social 
status and commercial winnings are tumbling about 
him in ruin, he will be given the chance to swindle 
a large and impersonal corporation. But he doesn’t, 
because his success is the true, honest heart of the 
good country boy who cannot take mean advantage 
even of those who can afford to lose. Lapham con- 
tinued his descent because, in effect, he refused to 
agree to a merger with CBS. 

When the Post character supersalesman Alexan- 
der Botts worked his Earthworm Tractor, he was al- 
ways doing good things. In the Post's final years, 
when writer Joan Didion described San Bernar- 
dino, California, as “bulldozed suburbia,” a place 
of illusions, it was the Chamber of Commerce, those 
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Mr. Mooney, who became a Post editor in 1963, 

is now editor and founder of Connex Systems, Inc., 
educational publishers. "I loved the Post,” he writes, 


“and loved the old independent journalism: smell a story, 
pursue it, get it, write it.” 
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doers of good things, who hung Miss Didion in 
effigy. But by then, of course, the Post had changed, 
and America had changed even more. 


Cut to Commercial #2. Interior. 1 min. Busby 
Berkeley stage set. Chorus dances 2/4 time tap 
upstage. Back set is 30-foot-high Post logo. 
Rockets and fireworks continuous. Chorus sings: 
"We want to go back to nor-mal-cy / Back to the 
way things used to be/You had a car in every 
garage /Al Capone was still at large." Zoom 

to Post logo. Dissolve. 


Cyrus Curtis died on June 7, 1933, and editor 
Lorimer succeeded him as president of the Curtis 
Publishing Company. In 1937 Lorimer retired and 
did not live out the year. But the company and 
the magazine they had founded prospered steadily: 
in 1913 circulation stood at 2 million; by 1932 it 
was 2.8 million; by 1940, even though the war re- 
stricted paper supplies, it was 3.2 million; when 
Eisenhower was elected in 1952, circulation was 4.2 
million. Advertising grew apace: in 1913, $7.8 mil- 
lion; in 1932, $22 million; in 1940, $27 million; and 
in 1952, $75 million. 

The Post feuded with Harold Ickes, with Gen- 
eral Johnson and the NRA, with Joe Kennedy, and 
all those New Dealers. In those days, Post editorials 
carried enormous weight, and it was said that even 
Roosevelt turned to it to read what mid-America 
thought. Then the war came, Ben Hibbs was named 
editor, and he said: "I believe firmly in the Amer- 
ican system—freedom of living—freedom of enter- 
prise. Above all, I believe it is the patriotic duty 
of the Post to help keep alive in the minds of the 
people the fact that free enterprise literally has 


made America." 


Ben Hibbs was a friend of Eisenhower's. For 
the 1952 campaign Norman Rockwell painted the 
sweetest Ike mid-America had ever seen. But the 
romance of business that had been Lorimer's joy 
had subtly changed into a business-patriotism. Un- 
der Ike, it turned out, “what was good for General 
Motors, was good for the country," which was not 
the very same thing at all as, “what was good for 
business, was good for the country." 

As a matter of fact, what was good for General 
Motors would soon leave the Post on the beach. 
Many of those forty automotive advertisers that 
had backed Lorimer in 1914 were now divisions 
of General Motors. By the fifties, competition by 
producers in the mass market had noticeably ebbed, 
and as the tide of the distributive society went out, 
so did potential advertisers. 

But there were other changes, too. Just as the 
mass magazines had supplanted the Novel of Man- 
ners as escapist fare, television began to supply an 


. endless stream of situation comedies, horse operas, 
and detective stories to entertain the audience the 
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Post claimed as its own. Indeed, even 
came a TV show. 

Moreover, TV licenses were granted as federal 
monopolies in every city and region, in what ad- 
vertisers called “markets.” These were not national 
markets in the old sense, but something new: con- 
glomerations of special markets offered to adver- 
tisers at rates magazines could never meet. To get 
its stories into a home, a magazine has to bear the 
cost of buying paper, treating it with ink and words 
at a printing plant, and then shipping it. Television 
sends its stories over airwaves provided "free" by 
the FCC. 

The answer of the big magazines to the threat of 


"Hazel" be- 


TV was to get as many readers as TV could show | 


in its Nielsen ratings: to fight numbers with num- 
bers. As the numbers went up, so did the cost of 
paper and printing. Only very rich advertisers 





could afford to buy a page at $40,000. Smaller ad- — 
vertisers were closed out. The effect of the “num- D E 


bers game" was synergistic and fatal. 


Collier's went under in the fifties, but in the f E 


paneled boardroom at Independence Square in - 


Philadelphia, although the directors shifted uneas- 
ily in their seats, they paid whopping dividends, 


and sailed on to what they thought was a calm  - 
an even more 


horizon. ‘There was, however, 





fatal flaw in Ben Hibbs’s Post than the “numbers ag 


game." 

When Lorimer had set out to interpret America 
to itself, evergreen optimism was unquestioned, but 
postwar America had some doubts about itself. For 
example, when the atom bomb was exploded, the 
Post puffed with pride because Dr. William Laur- 
ence had told the story, “The Atom Gives Up," five 
years before the event. The atom was a triumph of 
American science and good old Yankee ingenuity, 
by jingo. But postwar America was not so sure the 
atom had given up. And then, as editor Hibbs put 
it: “The intellectuals arent communicating with 
the ordinary folks . . . and most of us simply lump 
all such people together under the general heading 
of ‘eggheads’ and make no effort to understand 
what they are saying." 

Indeed not. The society of mass distribution had 
changed into a welfare society of mass consump- 
tion, fueled in its energies by an oligarchy of cor- 
porate associations whose connections always ran 
straight to Washington. That's what "good for the 
country" meant. 

When Ike really did put the “earthworm trac- 
tors" to work on a gargantuan federal highway pro- 
gram, they ripped up many of the elm-shaded towns 
Rockwell had painted. In April, 1955, the Post 
started a series called “The Face of America.” The 
first layout showed the Brandywine in spring: “The 
Brandywine, a jewel among rivers, is so small map- 
makers call it a creek. But it looms large in Amer- 
ican history, poetry and art.” 
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Yes. Well, it would turn out later that the Bran- 
dywine was polluted, and though America knew, 
the editors of the Post did not. 

In 1958, Sigma Delta Chi gave its top award to 
Harold Martin for his article "Can We Stay Rich?" 
Two years later John F. Kennedy would be elected 
by pointing out we weren't all that rich. 

In 1959, the Post reported its highest ad revenue 
in history: $97,614,442. Curtis owned the land on 
which the trees grew, owned the mills to make the 
pulp, owned the largest single printing plant in the 
world, owned the trucks and leased the trains to 
run across the country, and owned the circulation 
company which distributed 110 magazines, includ- 
ing Look and the Atlantic, besides the Post. The 
assets of Curtis floated like an iceberg beneath its 
magnificent public properties: the Post, Ladies 
Home Journal, Holiday, and American Home. In- 
siders would later say that Curtis had $50 million 
in cash and $100 million in securities of other cor- 
porations. The year-end issue—December 26, 1959 
—featured "Sixteen pages in color on the Life of 
Christ, Painted by Italian Masters of the XI to XV 
Centuries and Told with Passages From the Holy 
Gospels.” 


Cut to Commercial #3. Interior. 1 min. Buffalo 
Bills sing “Please Don’t Talk About Me When 
I’m Gone” offscreen. Video is film clips of 

1960 Ike in bubbletop; JFK inauguration; Nixon 
Calif. concession; Johnson Vietnam TV talk. 
Dissolve to Post Johnson cover. Dissolve. 


From 1960 to 1963 cash was pouring out of a 
stricken company. Finally alarmed enough to stop 
the payments of preferred dividends, the Curtis 
board of directors dawdled into action. None of 
them were magazine men. None were editors, or 
publishers, or advertising specialists. They did real- 
ize belatedly that in the fifties the young talent in 
journalism had been sucked up by Time, Inc., the 
ad agencies, and the networks, and that now per- 
haps they needed to recruit. 

Milton Gould, an Iago of a lawyer who special- 
izes in boardroom troubles, joined the board to rep- 
resent preferred shareholders squawking for their 
dues. In turn, Gould invited two men to meet him 
one day in a room at Brown Brothers, Harriman 
in Philadelphia. When they arrived to keep their 
appointment, Gould was not there, he “had been 
delayed." So Clay Blair, Jr., and Matthew J. (“Call 
me Joe”) Culligan introduced themselves. “What,” 
asked each of the other, “are you doing here?” 

It turned out that both men believed they were 
to be president of Curtis. It is a clue to Gould’s 
genius that he thought by leaving them alone in a 
Philadelphia boardroom, they might work it out. 

They never did. Culligan was tapped as president 
and Blair as editor in chief, and Blair immediately 
went to work to depose his rival. 
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“Joe” Culligan is the paradigm of the romantic, 
go-getting American salesman—the very man Lori- 
mer had in mind when he wrote Letters From a Self- 
Made Merchant, the living derivative of those Post 
heroes who thought “America is good for Business." 

Culligan plays golf at Appawamis like an ad man 
should. He wears a patch over one eye like the 
Hathaway shirt man, except that his patch was not 
bought on Madison Avenue to make a shirt attrac- 
tive; it was heroically earned in France. 

He started as a pitchman at the World's Fair in 
1939; in the fifties he revamped network radio at 
NBC; he takes credit for the start of the Tonight 
and Today show forms on TV; he was a top execu- 
tive at the biggest of the ad agencies—McCann- 
Ericson. Advertising men love to hear Joe Culligan 
talk, and when he took over Curtis he said: “I can 
sell this package." For a while, they believed. 

His first sale was the most important. He per- 
suaded Serge Semenenko, the shrewd Boston bank- 
er, to put up $35 million in loans. Culligan had the 
money just in time, and then, miracles, the greatest 
copper lode of all time was struck on the Timmins 
forest lands of Curtis in Canada. Could Alexander 
Botts have done it better? 

Meantime, Clay Blair was revamping the maga- 
zine. The editors and publishing staff were moved 
to New York. Some 240 editorial staffers were either 
fired or refused to make the move. Blair recruited 
hard, and editors and writers answered the call, 
even though many of them were perfectly aware 
the Post was doomed. They came for love of the 
kind of individual journalism the Post might still 
represent. They didn't care if it eventually folded. 
It would be the last great chance for the indepen- 
dent editor and for the free-lance writer. It might 
stand against the encroaching style of manufac- 
tured corporate journalism represented by Time, 
Inc. and the networks. Men who came for such 
reasons would soon be a problem for the Curtis 
management. 

At first they were devoted to Blair. He was an 
ex-submariner, and although often crude, he had 
the instincts of the old-style, hard-nosed reporter. 
"What we're going to do," he said, “is some sophis- 
ticated muckraking." He had hardly begun when a 
Georgia story of sullied football backfired. Wally 
Butts and Paul “Bear” Bryant denied they had had 
conversations to fix a game, sued, and collected. 
"Sophisticated muckraking" got off to a bad start. 

But Blair was undaunted. He pursued his new 
policies for the Post with the same violence as he 
pursued his hobby: he was one of the world's great 
skin divers, a professional hired for a percent of the 
treasure. Although most professional divers are su- 
perstitious about killing sharks, Blair killed sharks 
near the wrecks he worked, and killed with pleasure. 
He said once that treasure diving was like editing 
the Post: pursuing the truth amidst sharks. His 
successor as editor, William A. Emerson, ]r., would 
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say: “Only an Irish mystic or a fool would tell 
the truth. For the rest of us, the truth is too ex- 
pensive.” Then Emerson would go on to tell an 
apocryphal story about Blair: "There's Blair, down 
200 feet, and up comes a 15-foot hammerhead shark. 
Blair backs up against the coral. The shark eyes 
Blair and Blair eyes the shark. That ol’ shark turns 
tail and runs, because shark knows it's dangerous 
to mess with dumb animals." 

In May, 1964, while Culligan was selling the 
package, Blair was writing editorials blasting Gold- 
water. Emerson (then executive editor) had as- 
signed a Post senior editor to stick close to Blair: 
"He's losing his marbles." 

Blair was holed up in Bermuda, treasure diving, 
and planning the coup to depose Culligan in the 
fall. ‘The editor-assigned-to-stick-close questioned 
Blair: exactly what did he want? He was an edi- 
torial man and he was already editor in chief. He 
had every freedom he needed to pursue his own 
truth—what was it that Blair wanted to do, and why? 

Blair thought out the question over several weeks 
in Bermuda: Culligan was corrupt, he said, Semen- 
enko venal, the board senile. Only by displacing 
Culligan as president could a conspiracy of the 
commercial interests that were bleeding Curtis to 
death be replaced. "Why?" answered Blair: “Be- 
cause God. wants me to save the Saturday Evening 
Post." 

In September, Blair, Marvin Kantor, a finan- 
cial adviser to Blair, seventeen Curtis editors and 
publishing executives signed a two-inch-thick book 
of written charges against "Joe" Culligan. They 
then gave it to the Curtis executive committee. 
Some of the charges were charges of mismanage- 
ment. Others were personal slanders or libels of 
Culligan. The manifesto was kept secret for about 
six weeks, then was slipped into the hands of Rob- 
ert Bedingfield of the New York Times. Amidst a 
furor of publicity and scandal, Blair was fired in 
November, and Culligan forced to resign. 

John (“Mac the Knife”) Clifford was appointed 
president. He had been an NBC vice president and 
was ill equipped for the job he faced. His first move 
was to fire some subeditors of the Post on the 
grounds they were "Blair" men. He had the NBC- 
trained charm to give them five minutes to get off 
the floor. As the fired men called good-bye to their 
fellow editors, the staff drifted up the hall to the 
offices of Emerson. They found that Emerson, now 
acting editor, had resigned after insisting to Clifford 
that only the editor of the Post could hire or fire 
editors and writers. But Clifford was obdurate. 

“Who are you, anyway?" asked an editor of Clif- 
ford. 

"I'm the president of this company, and I want 
you men to know I've broken strikes before." Clif- 
ford went on to explain that "Mr. Semenenko wants 
me to save the Saturday Evening Post." 

The editors in turn made it clear that it was 
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Friday evening, 
a way to get Emerson to withdraw his resignation, 
or else by Monday morning Clifford and Semen- 
enko could put out their own damn magazine. 
All weekend Clifford tried to find another editor 


to run the Post. He called competitors, TV men, | 
ex-editors. Some of the editors approached would | 


call staff editors. They would tell the new candi- 
dates to forget it: either Emerson or no one. 

On a Monday in November, 1964, William A. 
Emerson, Jr., became the last editor of the Post. 


Cut to Commercial #4. Interior. 1 min. Simon 
& Garfunkel sing "Mrs. Robinson" offscreen, 
Video, film clips of night riots at Columbia 
Univ.; on lyric “joltin’ joe has gone away" 

freeze frame riot, superimpose Post logo. Dissolve. 


Emerson was the Southern committee chara 


as editor, greeter, ad salesman, politician, he Dae 


boy, cracker-barrel storyteller. He kept the Post — 
alive for four more years. 

The advertisers had to be sold. Emerson set out 
to sell them. The advertisers said they were worried - 
about the constant change of personnel at the Post. 
Emerson told them a story about how when he was 


a boy he was brought up in a town called Low- — — 
Dollar, Tennessee. He had an uncle, he said, who — 


sold garters as a traveling man and who had gone 


all the way to Chicago once and seen a play and E 


came back to interest young Bill in literature. “And 
he taught me something else," Emerson would say. 
"He took me down to town—down to Low-Dollar, 
that is, but it was town to me—and he learned me 
how to hang around." 

Folk talk, sure. Will Rogers as ad salesman and 
editor. Emerson was actually an honors graduate 
from Harvard, but he played the clown. He called 
his readers the “freckle-belly folk" and the *Hoo- 
ples.” He made advertisers laugh, and the editors 
work. He blew a Bermuda taxi horn into the phone 
to Philadelphia. Like most Southern committee 
chairmen, he had the eyes of a cobra. 


In 1965 the Post went biweekly to cut its losses. 


The advertisers asked Emerson "Why should there 
be a Saturday Evening Post?" and Emerson wrote 
out his answer: 


Because it is unique. Because it will, in time of 
turmoil and anxiety, be an expression of common 
sense, of belief in America and its traditional polit- 
ical and economic systems, of belief in both civil 
rights and law and order, of belief in the American 
people and their basic decency and wisdom. If this 
sounds conventional or platitudinous, we would 
do well to remember George Orwell’s dictum, in 
1984, that truisms are true, and that the basic right 
is the right to know that two and two make four. 


But when Emerson spoke to the advertisers that 
way they looked blank. Despite the urgings of his 
publisher to "give them the truth shit," Emerson 


that Clifford would have to figure — - 
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was shrewd enough to go back to telling stories. 
Advertisers liked the stories, they understood 
them. 

A war of attrition was on between Philadelphia 
and New York. The magazine men in New York 
fought for cheaper printing, better circulation, in- 
vestment in new ideas. In Philadelphia the leftovers 
from the empire, “the fat white overseers,” cut costs 
in. New York, refused to recapitalize, concentrated 
on hundreds of petty harassments. "You are piss- 
ants, ninny-hammers, sapinpaws," shouted Emerson 
into the Philadelphia phone. 

President Cliflord bought a company plane and 
zoomed here and there with his good friend Miss 
Gloria Swett, who was appointed the company's 
secretary, personnel director, public relations chief, 
and was the operating head of the law department. 
Clifford sold the Timmins copper for cash, then a 
paper mill, and at the very end was trying to sell 
anything—but he didn't know how. 

Again and again, Armand Erpf, the financial 
genius of Loeb, Rhoades, attempted to solve the 
financial mess, but whatever he proposed the board 
debated endlessly, and by the time they decided 
what to do, conditions were far worse, and the 


proposal had to be redesigned and redebated. 


"Anyone can figure out how to drive the Curtis 
buggy," said Erpf, "but no one can figure how to 
get in it." 

By March of 1968, Curtis couldn't pay $10 mil- 
lion to the First National Bank of Boston, and two 
extraordinary suitors arrived to bid for the re- 
mains. The editors themselves had raised $50 mil- 
lion, $10 million of it cash. Milton Gould, direc- 
tor for the preferred, had a friend in one Mar- 
tin S. Ackerman, called in the trade "Marty the 
Mortician." He was president of the Perfect Film 
& Chemical Corporation, a conglomerate of the re- 


mains of several corporations. In the complicated 


finaglings with the editors—Loeb, Rhoades, and 
White, Weld on one side, and Gould and "Marty 
the Mortician” on the other—the board of Curtis 
gave the nod to Ackerman. 

On the morning that Ackerman was to present 
his bid for control to a waiting Curtis board, one 
editor called the lawyer for the Curtis family trusts 
—the legatees of Lorimer, E. W. Bok, and Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis. They were still the owners of go per- 
cent of the stock and controlled Curtis. 

The editor said he wanted the family to know 
the editors had not given up. They were still ready 
to risk the $50 million, if the family would rather 
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not deliver the company into the hands of Martin 
S. Ackerman for dismemberment. 

Ackerman's plans for Curtis had been hinted at 
in the Wall Street Journal for a week. Now the 
crucial meeting was just two hours away. With the 
reply of counsel for the family, the bell began to 
toll for the Post: "Who's Ackerman? Ive been 
down in Florida playing a little golf and haven't 
had a chance to catch up." 

That afternoon Ackerman took control. In seven 
months, he would announce the Post’s last issue. 


Cut to Commercial #5. Interior. 1 min. Song 

is “Those Were the Days, My Friend." Video 
shows 22 Norman Rockwell Post covers. Cut from 
cover to cover on the beginning of each bar. 

Last Rockwell shows Ben Franklin holding 

Post and crying. Hold for two bars. Dissolve. 


The failure of the Post is not just the story of 
another magazine going under, but the failure of a 
style, a system, a regime. In the beginning, the Post 
and its style stood for all the hopes of free enter- 
prise. In the end, the Post—old King Post—could no 
longer understand the new sense of things. 

Free enterprise originally meant something a 
man set out to do, just as Curtis and Lorimer did. 
But the result of their effort was something called 


the corporation, and the corporation cannot act as - 


men did when they were free. Corporations are 
things like General Motors or Columbia University 
or Curtis Publishing. They have no way to do 
what might be good for the country. They cannot 
be managed to return the slow buck. They cannot 
be directed to honor's reward. Curiously, they are 
often not even directed to riches, for they have their 
own rules. They are ruled by opportunity. And 
when opportunity reigns as king, then honor, 
riches, pride, and virtue do his bidding and fill his 
cups. 

When Lorimer began, the hit song was "School 
Days/School Days." On the day Martin S. Acker- 
man became president of Curtis, "Mrs. Robinson" 
was on the top of the charts. Sensible men will 
notice the difference. On the day King Post finally 
died, there in New York after "the press" had gone, 
the editors gathered in what was now a ghostly 
layout room to watch themselves and their 
parting words on the evening news. Yes, sir, just as 
the TV crew chief had said, it was worth about a 
minute. 

So much for insiders. 0 
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If you were to shadow him in and out of life, 

his life, day after day, you would be struck to find 

that he finishes nothing. Find a coffee cup 

he has drunk from; cold coffee, a half-inch of it, 

sits in the bottom of the cup. The chances are 

some time has passed since he poured it; wonderful plants 
proliferate out of the black; alive gray spores 

suck up the drink and lie hideously awake. 


In his kitchen, bedroom, bathroom, and living room 

— wherever there are ashtrays of whatever shapes ae 
hardly smoked cigarettes collect, some of them burnt à 
tip to tip leaving the bare ash solemn and whole tes 
like molted fire-dragons from a Chinese egg, 

the rest half-wasted, balanced on a rim of glass, 

inside the paper collar their last heat hunched in. 

He smokes endlessly, yet he scarcely smokes at all. 


He has women. You can walk the streets anywhere 
and figure to yourself that half the girls you meet 
were, one time, his, all in the special way he has — 
which is not quite to possess them, but to make threats 
in a language indistinguishable from love's 

and in gestures any woman recognizes 

until it is too late for her to tell him yes. 


By then he is not listening; then he is gone. 
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Everything. Everything. The same arrest, the same 


LC REREN 


disjunction, the same no. You cannot understand 

why he reads books only part-through, and will not stay 
to the end of movies; the inside record grooves 

of his collection are unworn, he has not learned 

a single poem by heart, he does not eat desserts. 

You wonder who he is, never to finish with — 

and, if this pleases him, what he will not come to. . « « 

















When America^Lost" China 


The Case of John Carter Vincent 
by Ross'Terrill 


America lost its way in Asia in the 1960s in 
part because we pretended for twenty years that 
China was ours to “lose” to Communism. 

This is the story of a State Department China 
Hand who refused to play “‘let’s pretend" about 
America’s Mission in the Far East, who was 
purged for his realism, but whose assessments 
and spirit have survived the inroads 

of Dulles, Joe McCarthy, Time, and time. 


t is just twenty years since China was “lost.” In 

October, 1949, Mao ‘Tse-tung proclaimed the 

People’s Republic of China in Peking, while 
"our" Chinese licked their wounds on Taiwan. At 
that time, U.S. foreign policy was in anguished 
transition. The great victory of 1945 bred a sense 
of grandeur. But the postwar years brought a 
deepening awareness of intractable problems and 
hostile powers in Europe and Asia alike. 

Fear of Communist power remolded the content, 
style, and process of formulation of American for- 
eign policy. Ideological anxiety became a bridge 
which linked domestic politics and international 
politics as never before. A past history of U.S. ideal- 
ism toward China made Communist success there 
more shocking than in Eastern Europe. The post- 
mortems on China policy, spurred by Republican 
resentment at the long Democratic dominance and 
by the anger of the China Lobby (supporters of 
Chiang Kai-shek in the United States), were bitter 
and zealous. Partisanship on China policy began in 
earnest after the congressional elections of Novem- 
ber, 1946, which brought Republican majorities in 
both House and Senate. In early 1947 General 
George Marshall’s Mission to China, which had 
aimed at a peaceful settlement of the civil war be- 
tween Chiang and Mao, ended without success. 
Meanwhile, as Chiang sank deeper into military 
and political failure, there came in 1948 a string of 
Communist scares, including Klaus Fuchs’s confes- 
sion of atomic espionage and Whittaker Chambers’ 
charges against Alger Hiss of the State Department. 
By 1950, Senator Joseph McCarthy had pounced on 


. China policy as a natural weapon for his crusade 


against the whole U.S. foreign-policy establish- 
ment. When the North Koreans moved south in 
June, 1950, the time of troubles for U.S. Far Eastern 
policy seemed complete. Since the Korean attack, 
which stimulated the U.S. commitment to Chiang 
that exists to this day, relations between Washing- 
ton and Peking have made little progress. In some 
ways they have gotten worse, as the United States 
has spread some 900,000 men under arms in an arc 
close to China. 

True, the wistful Dulles line that the Communist 
regime may "pass away" has been abandoned. 
There have been occasional ambassadorial talks 
between China and the United States. Mail and 
literature flow between the two countries (though 
Washington will not permit Peking to settle the 
bill for Chinese materials bought by Americans). 
Last July, President Nixon eased the travel restric- 
tions on Americans visiting China, and on the 
importation of Chinese merchandise. Within the 
United States, a certain cut and thrust has returned 
to public discussion of China policy. Yet the basic 
policy remains unchanged. Washington maintains 
diplomatic ties with Chiang Kai-shek and his rem- 
nant, who lost the Chinese civil war, not with Mao 
Tse-tung and his government in Peking, who won 
it. Our frozen China policy is an echo of a rankling 
past, of an inability to reckon with it in terms of 
facts rather than myths. 

One myth about the loss of China was that 
"blame" lay largely with the "China Hands." Of the 
twenty-two Officers who belonged to the elite 
China Service in the State Department before 
World War II, and who remained with the De- 
partment in mid-1952, only two still worked on 
Chinese affairs. The other twenty were scattered 
in a variety of posts unconnected with China. 

The principal China Hand attacked was John 
Carter Vincent. He was number two of McCarthy's 
famous list of eighty-one State Department off- 
cials alleged to have Communist leanings. Born in 
1900 and raised in Georgia, Vincent joined the 
Foreign Service at twenty-four. Beginning as Vice- 
Consul in Changsha, he served in various China 
posts for a total of thirteen years, the last as Coun- 
selor of Embassy in Chungking, 1941-1943. 


Promoted rapidly under several Secretaries of —— 








State, Vincent became Director of the Office of Far 
Eastern Affairs (FE) in 1945 (the equivalent posi- 
tion today is Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs). In 1945 he attended, as Far East- 
ern specialist, the conferences at San Francisco 
(UN), Potsdam, and Moscow. 

Vincent is a sharp, proud, elegant man, with 
piercing blue eyes and a straightforward manner. 
As a diplomat, he was an independent, even ob- 
stinate, spirit; the facts as he saw them were sov- 
ereign; ideas were not squeezed out by bureaucratic 
formality. 

Politically, he had been a Wilsonian Democrat, 
and later grafted onto his Wilsonianism a kind of 
social liberalism, or social democracy, as the De- 
pression, Fascism, and the failure of the corrupt, 
upper-class Kuomintang government in China 
thrust the economic factor to the center of any 
consideration of political forms. He wrote in a 
letter to his wife from Chungking: 


I am an advocate of no particular form of govern- 
ment. The state of development, education, and 
temperament of any social group determines what 
form of government is possible. But I do believe 
that the primary function of government is to 
insure, so far as possible, that the people shall 
live in security and freedom; as Spinoza says, that 
they shall "in security develop soul and body to 
make free use of their reason." The Kuomintang, 
as the governing party of China, has failed in this 
task. 


In 1947 Vincent was transferred from Director of 
FE to the remoter airs of Switzerland and then to 
Tangiers (1951-1953), as U.S. Minister. As the anti- 
Communist fever built up in Washington over the 
issue of China, Vincent, to his amazement, found 
himself under challenge. In 1952, he returned from 
Tangiers to face a grueling week-long interroga- 
tion by the Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, whose chairman was 
Senator Patrick McCarran. The subcommittee os- 
cillated between trying to demonstrate that Vin- 
cent knew nothing about Communism and trying 
to insinuate that he was a Communist. It was as- 
sisted by assorted ex-Communists, who fiddled 
scholastically with Communist myths and texts. 
Never once, however, did it turn the discussion to 
American ideals and traditions, about which 
Vincent knew and cared somewhat more than Mc- 
Carran's ex-Communists. Vincent evaded questions 
out of fear of committing perjury on some detail of 
time or place; counsel for the subcommittee asked 
caustically, since Vincent had forgotten so much, 
had he perhaps forgotten that he had been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party? It is hard to say 
which annoyed McCarran most: Vincent's evasions 
and vagueness concerning doctrinal niceties, or his 
gentlemanly bearing and individualistic spirit. 

He was cleared by the State Department Loyalty 
Board. But he then had to face a Civil Service Loy- 
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alty Review Board, whose 
chairman, ex-Senator Hi- 
evidently 
aware that two of its three 
members saw no case 
against Vincent, added two 
new members to the review 
board, which arrived at the 
conclusion, by a majority 
of three to two, that there 
was a “reasonable doubt as 
to Vincent's loyalty to the 
U.S." In Tangiers, he read 
of this decision in the news- 
papers. Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson consulted 
with President Truman, 
and the two of them agreed not to follow the re- 
view board’s recommendation, but rather to set up 
a further group of five, chaired by Judge Learned 
Hand, to review the whole matter. 

Before the new group finished its work, however, 
John Foster Dulles replaced Acheson as Secretary 
of State. Telling Judge Hand his services were no 
longer necessary, Dulles decided in March, 1958, 
that although there was no "reasonable doubt as 
to the loyalty" of Vincent, he had shown “a failure 
to meet the standard which is demanded of a 
Foreign Service Officer of his experience and re- 
sponsibility at this critical time. I do not believe 
that he can usefully continue to serve the U.S. 
as a Foreign Service officer." Vincent had talked 
with Dulles in February and was given the choice 
of retiring or being fired. He "applied for re- 
tirement," returned from ‘Tangiers, and settled 
down in Cambridge, Massachusetts, from where he 
views with a stoic eye the Far Eastern scene and 
the course of U.S. foreign policy which he shared in 
making and executing for thirty years. 

A letter in his files from the then Deputy Under- 
secretary of State tells him he was "completely 
cleared by the Department of State, on all the 
evidence, in regard to charges as to your loyalty 
to the United States and as to your security." But it 
was a Pyrrhic victory, for though he was loyal, as 
even Dulles did not dispute, he had committed an 
ultimate transgression. He had remained a mere 
professional diplomat, looking at the facts as he 
saw them, at a time of national hysteria, when it 
had become necessary to look at the facts as the 
ideology of anti-Communism construed them. 

Dulles once pulled down from the shelves in 
his house Stalin's Problems of Leninism and asked 
Vincent if he had read it. Vincent had not. “If 
you had read it," mused Dulles, “you would not 
have advocated the policies you did in China." 
Since Stalin failed in China no less than ‘Truman, 
one may wonder whether Stalin read his own 
book. Be that as it may, Communist dialectics was 
not Vincent's forte. 
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Had he understood more of Communist theory 
(as formulated by the Chinese rather than by 
Stalin), he might have understood the Nationalist 
(KMT)-Communist (CCP) relationship more sub- 
tly than he did. A better knowledge of the U.S.S.R., 
too, might have made him more wary of postwar 
Soviet foreign policy. But Vincent knew China in- 
timately. Like John Davies, John Service, and 
many other China Officers, he had built up the 
substantial perception of China that George Ken- 
nan, Charles Bohlen, Llewellyn Thompson, Foy 
Kohler, and other “Russian” Officers had built up 
of Russia, and that no one in the State Department 
possessed after the Dulles purges took place. He 
knew China well enough to doubt that the Rus- 
sians and the Chinese would get on well for 
long; to be sure that the United States could not 
possibly fashion a liberal democratic China; to see 
in 1943 that a KMT-CCP civil war would break 
out after the defeat of Japan; to grasp the truth 
that the peasantry was the indispensable base for 
political power in China (lacked by the KMT). 

One sees the importance of these insights by a 
elance at the observations of those who destroyed 
the China Hands. “The Chinese," Dulles wrote, 
"through their religious and traditional habits of 
thought have become an individualistic people." 
Not one China specialist in five hundred would 
agree with that. “There is little patriotism in 
China,” he observed in 1950. Failure to understand 
patriotism and nationalism has perhaps been no 
less disastrous for U.S. China policy than failure to 
understand Problems of Leninism. Vincents pa- 
pers and the public record of what he said reveal 
little sentimentality about China. His memoranda 
(whatever errors they may contain) are models of 
"national interest" thinking about Far Eastern 
affairs. He enjoyed the company of Chinese, but 
the naturalness of his relations with them excluded 
zealous Sinophilism. He wrote from Chungking in 
May, 1942: 

Had dinner with Madame Sun Yat-sen. Dick Smith 
was the other foreigner present; the rest, about 
ten, were Chinese. Madame C[hiang] and Madame 
Kfung] were there. Also father H. H. K[ung]. 
Good Chinese food. I was literally encompassed 
by Soong sisters. Sitting opposite Madame Sun,! 


!One day toward the end of the war, when Vincent was back 
in Washington from Chungking, he chanced to meet a friend 
in the street who was about to go to China. He "sent his re- 
gards,"— orally, through this friend to Madame Sun Yat-sen. 
Madame Sun was later to be a high, if largely honorary, offi- 
cial in Peking. However, she was at this time still in the circle 
of her sisters in Chungking. One of those sisters was none 
other than Madame Chiang Kai-shek; the other was the wife 
of H. H. Kung, one of Chiang's highest aides. The McCarran 
Subcommittee found it worthwhile to spend thirty minutes 
trying to draw out the sinister inner meaning of this trifling 
social amenity. The Subcommittee might have boggled had 
they known that when Vincent left Chungking in May, 1943, 
Madame Sun gave him an antique bamboo brush holder, in- 


scribed with a charming poem in Chinese characters, 
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in Chinese fashion, between Madame C and Mad- 
ame K. We played bad bridge afterwards until 


very late. . . . Dick is foolish but the Chinese like 
him. I am not so foolish but they seem to like me. 
The common denominator is, I suppose, that we 
both like the Chinese and they recognise it. More 
than that: there is no conscious or subconscious 
feeling of superiority and they recognise it. There 
is no question of "using" each other's company. 
We are simply enjoying each other's company. 
That is hardly normal in China. Even the mis- 
sionaries "love" with a purpose. 


He was neither arrogant nor effusive toward the 
Chinese. Another letter from Chungking reads: “I 
try to do my job and these Soong sisters are part of 
it; and a pleasant part. But my bones have not 
been reduced to jelly nor my sight beclouded. 
The Ambassador will admit that and he admits 
little, and so will the sisters, I think." Nor did 
Vincent build up exaggerated Sinophilic myths 
when he returned to the United States. He remem- 
bers without enthusiasm the gatherings of 
Old China Hands: “the sentimental cocktail parties 
at the Plaza in New York, where people wrapped 
themselves around each other who had hardly been 
acquaintances in Shanghai." 

Vincent strove to look at China from the point of 
view of overall U.S. interests in the Far East. While 
he was its director, FE had some disagreement with 
the European Division over the attitude to adopt 
toward the nationalist movements then seeking an 
end to British, Dutch, and French colonial rule in 
Asia. FE was generally sympathetic toward struggles 
such as that of Sukarno and Sjahrir against the 
Dutch; the European Division (which enjoyed 
higher prestige in the Department than FE) was 
opposed. Vincent's argument was that it was fool- 
ish for the U.S. to get on the wrong side of the 
emerging Asian nationalist regimes. It was, char- 
acteristically, a "national interest" argument. He 
remembers George Kennan remarking: "John Car- 
ter, your views on Asian policy are quite sound from 
the traditional U.S. standpoint, but the immediate 
problem is to maintain the morale of Europe and 
its will to resist the Communist challenge." 

On one vital policy issue Vincent was prophetic. 
He urged the United States to oppose Japanese 
militarism in the mid-1930s, arguing that the 
sooner it was opposed the less terrible would be 
the consequences. When Japan attacked China in 
1937, Tokyo probably considered Russia the only 
serious threat to Japanese plans. The United 
States, despite rich talk about China's integrity and 
nonaggression, had its arms firmly folded. Its inter- 
est was focused upon Europe, and it was unpre- 
pared, as the Chinese recall today, even to put an 
end to the supplies of U.S. fuel with which Japa- 
nese planes were devastating China. The Open 
Door was a splendid principle, but it did not seem 
to be much more. 
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Vincent had been U.S. Consul in Mukden when 
the Japanese went into Manchuria in 1931. When 
Consul at Dairen in 1934, he attended a dinner 
given by the Japanese military, and noticed on the 
wall a map which showed Japanese authority ex- 
tending from Manchuria all the way down to the 
Yellow River. From the time he came to FE in 1935, 
after ten years in Changsha, Hankow, Peking, Tsi- 
nan, Mukden, Dairen, and Nanking, he increasingly 
favored strong support for Chiang against the Japa- 
nese threat. "From the long viewpoint," he argued 
in a memorandum of July, 1938, “our involvement 
in the Far East may not be avoided unless Japanese 
militarism is defeated.” He did not believe, nor 
did he think the Japanese themselves believed, 


When America Lost" China 


that "Japanese aggression, if successful in China, 
[would] stop there." He saw Japanese militarism 
as an "aggressive force which should not be ex- 
pected to become satiated on successful aggression 
or deterred from aggression by normal economic 
and political considerations." He judged that 
"American rights and interests may not be pre- 
served unless China's sovereignty is preserved." He 
urged withholding of loans, material credits, and 
trade that assisted Japan; a clear statement that the 
doctrine of nonrecognition applied to any regime 
Japan set up; financial aid to Chiang; and collec- 
tive action with other interested governments to 
deter Japan. All of these measures were eventually 
taken. Few would deny they were taken far too late. 





October 15th. 1942 
Mes enfants! 

This is a photograph-game-present, 
and this is how you play the game. Give 
vour friends three guesses to guess which 
one is your father (first be sure to ask 
vour mother which one is your father). If 
they can guess right in three guesses then 
give them a piece of candy; if they cannot 
guess make them give you a piece of can- 
dy. If anybody guesses that I am the old 
man with the long beard, make him pay 
two pieces of candy. 

The picture was taken on October 3rd 
when we went to present Mr. Wendell 
Willkie, the man who ran for President of 
the United States in 1940 and still thinks 
he is running even though Mr. Roosevelt 
outran him and is already there... . 
After the presentation we had a lunch of 
fifteen courses and four wines and after 
that we had the picture taken. The lunch- 
eon lasted for over two hours. ... We had 
birds' nest soup. We had little suckling 
pig. We had sharks' fins. We had pigeons 
eggs. We had fish with sweet-sour sauce 


(this for your mother). We had pigs feet. 
We had deers tendons. Well that's 
enough to remember. We also had cham- 
pagne. So by the time we had this picture 
taken we were pretty full. We don't usual- 
ly eat so well in Chungking but this was 
a very special occasion on account of Mr. 
Willkie. 

These are the people in the photo- 
graph going from left to right: 
First step: Admiral Chen Shao-kwan in 
the white navy uniform. He doesn’t have 
much of a navy in China but he is a nice 
man and is useful because he is a connais- 
seur [sic] of good food—a gourmet—and 
likes to invite people for dinner. Yu Yu- 
jen, the old man with the long beard. He 
is President of the Control Yuan, a de- 
partment of the government that controls 
officials. Dr. H. H. Kung, Vice President 
of the Executive Yuan and Minister of 
Finance. The Executive Yuan runs the 
Government. Mr. Wendell Willkie who 
needs no introduction probably even to 
you two. He would be disappointed if he 
did. He loves children. He kissed several 


while he was here. Dr. Lin Sen (his last 
name is Lin and his first name is Sen; the 
Chinese put their last name first which is 
all right. No reason why you should not 
be called Vincent John Carter or Vincent 
Elizabeth Sheila) ; Dr. Lin as I told you is 
Chairman of the Chinese Government 
and doesn't have much to do. He is a nice 
old man, though, and shouldn't be made 
to work very hard. Ambassador Gauss 
who, as you may have heard, is head of 
the Embassy in which I work. He feels 
pretty badly but not as badly as he looks. 
Mr. Chu Chen, President of the Judicial 
Yuan which looks after laws which isn't a 
very hard job because nobodv cares much 
about laws anyway. General Ho Ying- 
chin, Chief of Staff of the Chinese Armies 
and Minister of Military Administration. 
He is a pretty clever man although he 
doesn't look like it in this picture. He 
doesn't fight much anymore but he looks 
after a lot of things. ... 

I want to come home soon because I 
love you—and your Mother. 
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Now Mr. Dulles was hardly in the vanguard of 
those urging support for Chiang against Japan. 
True, he thought it a glorious thing, in retrospect, 
that Chiang had resisted Japan, that Chiang de- 
cided to “base his policy on the historic friendship 
of the U.S. toward China.” True, he became a 
great champion of Chiang. True, he accused Vin- 
cent of insufficient support for Chiang. But in the 
1930s, when the Generalissimo was in need and 
alone, Dulles had not yet begun to talk of “massive 
retaliation.” In 1938 he went to China and urged 
Chiang to compromise with the Japanese. 

In 1939 Dulles wrote War, Peace and Change, in 
which there is a truly astonishing absence of any 
advocacy of "massive retaliation” against either 
Germany or Japan. The major theme of its empiri- 
cal sections is a call to appreciate the “interplay of 
cause and effect" behind German, Italian, and 
Japanese aggression. “There is room for much dif- 
ference of opinion and of choice of emphasis." His 
emphasis fell this way: “The Japanese are a people 
of great energy. They possess to a marked degree 
those qualities which we have referred to as requir- 
ing an adequate national domain. Their own terri- 
tory is meager in quantity and quality. Some en- 
largement of their national domain seemed called 
for." Mr. Dulles was a great man for peace in 1939. 

It is clear that Vincent was not absolutely op- 
posed to American intervention in Asia. It was a 
question of whether U.S. interests were important- 
ly at stake; whether the intervention could be ef- 
fective; and whether the Asian elements the United 
States would intervene to support were stable, pro- 
gressive, and actively helping themselves. He 
thought the case for intervention against Japan in 
the late 1930s strong. He thought the case for direct 
U.S. intervention in the Chinese civil war a decade 
later weak. His criteria were the same. U.S. inter- 
ests were not importantly at stake in the Kuomin- 
tang-Communist struggle; U.S. intervention could 
not be effective; and Chiang, by the late 1940s, was 
no longer strong, progressive, or an effective fighter 
for his own cause. In recent years, these same cri- 
teria have been among the factors leading him to 
oppose the Vietnam War. 

George Kennan has observed: 


It was not . . . communist efforts which destroyed 
the old order in Europe itself in the thirties and 
forties and eventually delivered the eastern half of 
the continent into communist hands; it was Hitler 
who did this. And, similarly, in East Asia, it was 
not Moscow, and least of all Washington, which 
really delivered China into the hands of the com- 
munists; it was the Japanese. 


If Kennan is right, we confront a strange irony. 
Vincent was removed by Dulles for having helped 
lose China to the Communists. Yet it was Vincent, 
and not Dulles, who wanted the United States to 
try and stop Japan's thrust into China, at a time 
when stopping Japan might have saved Chiang 





from his rapid decline, and prevented Mao from 
drawing the enormous political capital he did from 
the anti-Japanese struggle. 

Vincent thought strategically about the Far 
East. He saw the weakness of China as a fund- 
amental evil for the Asian situation. “The situa- 
tion in China during the two decades prior to the 
last war," he said in a lecture series named for 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek at Wellesley College in 
1946, "gave a strong encouragement to, if it did not 
actually make possible, Japan's war upon us in 
1941." Dulles on the other hand thought ideologi- 
cally about the Far East. Before the war his theme 
might be summarized as "moral fiber." After the 
war it was "opposition to Communism." In neither 
period did his mind seem to work along strategic 
lines, as his views on Japan in 1939 and China in 
1950 make all too plain. 

Vincent was no more "anti-Japan," in any moral- 
istic or absolute sense, than he was pro-China. That 
is clear from the views he gave on postwar Japan, 
in of-the-record remarks at a Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation luncheon in December, 1944. 


I am not a Japanese expert. I simply know them 
at their worst from four years in Manchuria. 
There is much serious thought being given to 
treatment of Japan after its defeat. There is the 
“stew in their own juice” school of thought; there 
is the "stability under the Emperor or anybody 
and get out quickly" school; there is the school 
that foresees a long and difficult period of military 
administration; and there is the school that believes 
the Japanese people would support a liberal demo- 
cratic government if given a chance. I belong to 
none of these schools but I have a leaning toward 
the latter. . . . My point is that the rank and file of 
the Japanese seem capable of making an intelligent 
choice through the ballot if given the opportunity. 


It is a judgment that does not look too bad twenty- 
five years later. 


hat could the United States have done 
in China in the 1940s that was not done? 
Much criticism of the China Hands cen- 
tered on the Marshall Mission to China of 1945- 
1947. Senator Joseph McCarthy, in his defense of 
an "uncontaminatedly American foreign policy," 
claimed that the policy embodied in the Marshall 
Mission "turned 450,000,000 friends of America 
into 450,000,000 foes." Dulles said to Vincent, after 
the event: "I just don't see how you and Acheson 
and Truman could possibly have been so short- 
sighted as to send Marshall to China." 

The argument against the Mission was that it 
was unreasonable, even suicidal, to urge that 
Chiang cooperate with the Communists, given his 
own weakness, and given the abyss of convictions 
that separated them. The alternative suggested was 
massive American intervention on the side 
of Chiang, without any attempt to bring about  - 
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some kind of cooperation or coalition between the 
contending parties. But was massive U.S. interven- 
tion politically and militarily feasible? 

Republicans offered no clear alternative policy 
at the time. The basic reason was that people were 
sick of war. And influential opinion thought Euro- 
pean affairs more important than Far Eastern 
affairs (hence the emergency in Greece and Turkey 
was allowed to kill Vincent’s plan to spend half a 
billion dollars in Korea). As ‘Truman points out in 
his memoirs, the public as a whole was in no 
mood at all to have hundreds of thousands of 
Americans go and fight in China. 

Accusers of the China Hands claimed that "pro- 
Communists" in the State Department drew up a 
directive to Marshall which put impossible de- 
mands upon Chiang. Yet a detailed study by Her- 
bert Feis, in The China Tangle, uncovered no 
dissension within the various arms of the govern- 
ment over the directive. Vincent prepared an early 
draft. The Pentagon prepared its own draft. The 
final version of the directive shows little change 
from the basic lines of Vincent's draft. Vincent had 
placed slightly more emphasis upon the attain- 
ment of a further degree of unity in China as a 
precondition of U.S. economic aid. But the differ- 
ences were small, and they were resolved to the 
satisfaction of all parties. 

The conclusion of Dean Acheson in his "Letter 
of Transmittal" of the China White Paper has not 
been overturned by twenty years of further diges- 
tion of the evidence: Chiang could have been 
saved from defeat only by American intervention 
beyond the "reasonable limits of its capabilities." 
Whether Chiang could ever have won, in the full 
political sense, was highly doubtful even then. He 
was not short of arms (in the sense that he could 
have effectively used more), as he and the China 
Lobby claimed; and much of what he was given 
was captured by the Communists. 

When a spokesman for the CIA was sent to 
brief a private discussion on China at the State 
Department in October, 1949, he reported: “The 
Communist forces that took over Tientsin were so 
completely equipped with American equipment 
that they appeared to be American equipped 
units." The Vietnam experience of the United 
States raises a further doubt. If U.S. intervention 
to aid Saigon against the NLF and Hanoi has 
brought such loss, escalation, frustration, so many 
incalculable twists and turns, could an effective in- 
tervention in China, thirty times as big as Vietnam, 
with twenty-five times the population, have been 
made without precipitating a third world war? 

In a devilish moment, Vincent observed years 
later: "What a pity Dewey was not elected in 1944, 
so that Dulles could have had a chance to 'save 
China. " Actually, there was a weakness in Vin- 
cent's own position as an architect of the Marshall 
Mission which has seldom been focused upon 
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(perhaps only by Walter Lippmann, reviewing the 
China White Paper in 1949). If it was true that 
nothing the United States could have done would 
have determined the outcome of the Chinese civil 
war, why did Vincent continue for so long to back 
Chiang, whom he had known could not win against 
the Communists? 

The American ideal of self-determination, and 
with it the American awareness of the potency 
of nationalism, all but disappeared after the “Loss 
of China." Vincent recalls that when he headed 
FE, one of his toughest tasks was to allay con- 
gressional, press, and public fear that U.S. ground 


troops might be sent to China. "People forget," he - 
says today, "that there was a time when you simply — 
did not go into an Asian country and take over." 


In 1952, the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee interrogated former Ambassador to China 


Clarence Gauss and Vincent. HUAC's concern was _ 
that a leftish paper called The Voice of China had _ 
been published in Shanghai by an American, at a _ 
time when Gauss was U.S. Consul-General in that . 
city and Vincent was working on China affairs in — 
Washington. Gauss and Vincent tried to suggest that — 


the reason why they did not suppress The Voice of 


China was that the wretched paper was being  -. 


published not in the United States but in China, 


and that the State Department had no power to 
suppress it. HUAC was utterly unimpressed by 
such a petty jurisdictional quibble. Representative | 


Harold Velde pinpointed its concern: 


. if American authorities operating in foreign 
countries, apparently diplomats, do not have any 
legal way of stopping the circulation of subversive 
material, I think it is high time that the Congress 
made available some way to our American diplo- 
mats operating in foreign countries to do just that. 


e can see in the story of Vincent how in- 

terests and desires came to be confused 

in U.S. China policy. It is easier to in- 
dulge in dreams when you have few responsibilities. 
That was true of America's first perceptions of Chi- 
na. For almost a century from the Opium Wars, it 
was Britain that did the necessary military dirty 
work, and established, with whatever fragments of 
cooperation they could induce from the Chinese, 
the institutions indispensable to trade and religion 
on the China coast. America was free to be idealistic 
about China. The legacy of idealism continued into 
the period of heavy U.S. responsibility in China, 
which reached its climax in the 1940s. It continues 
now, even more confusedly, into a period when the 
United States has no possibility of exercising moral 
influence upon China, but has a profound interest 
in coming to certain businesslike understandings 
with China. The problem is that U.S. policy is still 
built too much on desires for China, and too little 
on U.S. interests in relation to China. 
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" In the first years of the cold war there seemed It is curious how policyles was the policy of 
x to be a historical creedal struggle unfolding, com- Dulles himself toward China. His book War or 





parable with that which brought on the religious 
wars of the sixteenth century. This made it easy 
for the ideologues to portray the Chinese civil 
war as one act in a global creedal drama. In- 
stead of analyzing U.S. interests, they bewailed 
the shattering of a U.S. dream. It proved easier 
to blur the issues than to admit that a Commu- 
nist regime had come to power after its oppo- 
nents had failed to govern China with strength 
and justice. It proved more satisfying to say that 
the United States could have stopped Mao, if the 
China Hands had not betrayed their country—and 
thus sustain the image of an omnicompetent and 


Peace, which begins with a chapter on “The Dan- 
ger" and ends with one entitled "Our Spiritual 
Need," is more like Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress than 
a book on foreign policy. The idea of an "ever- 
tightening noose" runs through its pages. Biblical 
texts are jerked directly into a political application. 
Thus St. Paul is pitted against Mao and Stalin: 
"Under the pressure of faith and hope and peace- 
ful works, the rigid, top-heavy and overextended 
structure of Communist rule could readily come 
into a state of collapse." Policy and missionary ac- 
tivity seem to be one and the same thing. But 
is "policy" the right word? Is it a policy to hope 





innocent America—than to admit that the world that fate or God or Chiang Kai-shek will bring 
` . was a very complicated place, diverse in culture, down the government in Peking? 

= polycentric in power, in which prudence and toler- Dulles applied Christian morality directly to the 
ae ance might be worth as much as zeal. world of nations. He thought governments should 
B The Vincents had met Henry Luce of Time and carry out biblical injunctions. And he analyzed 
[n Life at dinner parties in Georgetown. After China U.S. foreign policy toward the U.S.S.R. from the 
Me. went Communist, Luce's magazines attacked Vin- starting point that Soviet Communism was god- 
rue cent and others responsible for the State Depart- less. Vincent, however, appraised Communists on 
—  . ments "pro-Communist' line. From ‘Tangiers, ^ the basis of what they did rather than what they 
ENT where Vincent was U.S. Minister, Mrs. Vincent ^ were supposed to believe. And he saw morality 
ds wrote to Luce in February, 1953, remonstrating entering foreign policy indirectly, mediated 
EROR. against Time’s coverage. Luce wrote to Mrs. Vincent through the choices made by a democratic people. 
d an analysis of the China tragedy as he saw it: The epitaph for his efforts to shape U.S. China 
EU . policy could well have been Lord Palmerston's re- 
EN. The China. business has been in every sense a mark about British foreign policy: “We have no 
RART, tragedy—especially for the millions a d millions ot eternal enemies, only eternal interests." 
Kd Chinese who have been killed, brutalised and brain- ri : ; 
ip washed. As to America’s relation to this problem, jenn Garter M MienEs pigs} fault lay in being 
NM opinions and judgments differ. That America had an unideological man in a period which called for 
e an important relation cannot be disputed: the ideological swagger. After World War II, there 
VB most eminent presence of the most eminent George came a period of panic. America had rather sud- 
EO Marshall attested to our involvement. Marshall denly emerged from comparative isolationism to 
p failed. He, of course, will say it wasn't his fault— world leadership. The transition was accompanied 
EU it was Chiang Kai-shek’s or somebody else's or by intense ideological self-consciousness. Perhaps 
E "fate." In any case Marshall, and the strategy he ideological chauvinism helped conceal self-doubts 
c" pursued failed. I was astounded that Marshall in the face of enormous responsibilities. 
EC when he got to China, pursued the strategy he did. Bara hte mar Hehe hamid to Dea momen 
T3 I believed it was a hopeless strategy based on a ys ae 
ES. hideous error in evaluation of all the factors. vbi loss of confidence in the real traditions of 
E- America. “The only ones we can believe are those 
M Luce evidently had a deep humanitarian concern who were in the know," observed Senator 
B for China. But neither in his long letter nor in Homer Ferguson at the McCarran Subcommittee 
E - Time does he say upon what conception of U.S. Hearings, "the ex-party boys.” It was no longer 
d interests in the Far East his attack on the “hideous ^ enough to be an ordinary American. Best of all was 
p. error in evaluation of all the factors" is based. He to be an ex-Communist. In her 1953 letter to Henry 
Ev had clear desires for China, but there is no clue Luce, Mrs. Vincent observed: “To the McCarran 
a as to what he thought U.S. interests toward China Committee, honor lies only with ex-communists." 
ic were. In her letter to Luce, Mrs. Vincent criticized And she added these poignant, bewildered words: “I 
B the “pro-Chiang or pro-Mao" approach of Time. find at this moment in our career our greatest dif- 
E. “That to me is a contrived issue," she wrote. “The ficulty is that we are not ex-anything, still Chris- 
c real one is what was pro-American and what was tians, still diplomats, still loyal Americans.” 
E anti-American." From the point of view of Ameri- A further issue reflected into the present by the 
E can interests, it was vital to be clear under what mirror of the past is that of loyalty in the Foreign 
OIM conditions the United States could intervene ef- ^ Service. Vincent paid a price for being an un- 
E fectively. To have desires or political preferences ^ ideological man in an ideological period; in this 
oo which could not be furthered by effective interven- way the State Department lost its best China men. | 
LP tion was pipe-dreaming. But it also lost morale. When William Rogers be- _ 
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ACHESON ON VINCENT 


Mr. Dean Acheson, in a book of memoirs just pub- 
lished by Norton, Present at the Creation ($12.50), 
recalls the Vincent case. 

Of the finding of the President's Loyalty Review 
Board, which reversed the State Department's own 
judgment and found Vincent's loyalty suspect: 


I knew John Carter and the charges against him well 
enough to know the imputation of disloyalty was 
unfounded and that the charges were in reality based 
upon the policies that he had recommended and the 
valuations of situations he had made and that largely 
I had accepted. I also had high regard for the 
Department's board and its chairman and none for 
the President's board and its chairman, Senator Hiram 
Bingham of Connecticut. . . . I could disregard its 
advice and restore Vincent to active duty. This, how- 
ever, would do him little good since Senator McCar- 
thy would delight in renewing charges against him 
and demand that my successor act upon the presiden- 
tial Review Board's decision. After consulting with 
the President, we decided that the better course would 
be to appoint a group of unimpeachable authority 
and reputation to review the record and the two con- 
flicting recommendations. . . . I had no doubt what 
a fair and judicial decision would be. 


On Dulles’ final condemnation of Vincent: 


Mr. Dulles’ six predecessors, under all of whom Mr. 
Vincent had served in the China field, did not find his 
judgment or services defective or substandard. On 
the contrary, they relied upon him and promoted 
him. Mr. Dulles’ administration was later to find 
the morale of the State Department personnel in 
need of improvement. 


Of Acheson’s farewell at the State Department in 

1955: 
Few experiences have so moved me. They had been 
through three years of bitter persecution and vilifica- 
tion, largely at the hands of fools and self-seeking 
blackguards, touted by the press. The worst, I feared, 
was still ahead of them, when what protection the 
President and I had been able to interpose against 
abuse would be withdrawn. 
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came Secretary of State in 1969, he greeted the 
Foreign Service with a message that had a deep 
impact. "I hope to lead a receptive and open es- 
tablishment, where men speak their minds and are 
listened to on merit, and where divergent views 
are fully and promptly passed on for decision." It 
was contrasted in the Department with the com- 
parable message of Dulles on his first day as Secre- 
tary of State, when he called for “positive loyalty." 

Vincent observed years later: "Any young For- 
eign Service Officer who read through the McCar- 
ran Hearings may not be edified but he would 


certainly be troubled." Young men considering the 


When America "Lost" China 


Foreign Service as a career would also be deterred. 
(In 1949, 1128 candidates took the Foreign Ser- 
vice examinations; in 1950 only 807 did; and in 
1951 only 760.) Good reporting from the field de- 
pends heavily upon there being in Washington 
what Rogers called a "receptive and open estab- 
lishment”; an establishment which does not equate 
"error" with "disloyalty." It depends also upon the 
richness of the contacts the Officer is able to culti- 
vate at his post. Vincent's bitter experience of the 
consequences of being an acquaintance of Madame 
Sun was small encouragement to the cultivation 
of contacts. 

Within the Department of State, distrust grew 
as Senator Joseph McCarthy and his helpers sought 
out damaging information, sometimes setting Of- 
ficer against Officer in the process. While in 
Switzerland, Vincent discovered that McCarthy 
had dispatched an agent named Charles Davis 
there to try and get "evidence" against him. He 
received a telegram, sent from within Switzerland, 
above a signature he did not recognize, asking him 
to meet at such and such a place "concerning a mat- 
ter of interest to us both." Presumably the plan was 
to produce a copy of this telegram at a later date, 
as proof of the subversive contacts Vincent main- 
tained in Switzerland, for the signature on the 
telegram was that of a Swiss Communist official. 
Davis had sent the telegram, signing it with the 
name of the Swiss Communist. The diligent Swiss 
police quickly discovered this, and Davis was im- 
prisoned. From prison he wrote to Vincent admit- 
ting his treachery and apologizing. 

Dulles meant by "positive loyalty" a kind of 
"right-thinking." Vincent considered that loyalty in 
the Foreign Service should mean loyalty in carry- 
ing out government policy. That may not mean one 
agrees with all of it, or that reports from the field 
may not, at any point of time, present views that 
cast doubt on it. The other view is that loyalty is 
not just a matter of conduct. In addition to carry- 
ing out its policy, you must think the way the 
government seems to think, and certainly not re- 
veal any contrary thoughts—or facts which call the 
government view in question—in a field report. Mr. 
Rogers appears to have proclaimed the obsoles- 
cence of positive loyalty. 

The issues over which Vincent was attacked 
have remained pivotal: the distinction between 
national interests and ideological desires; the im- 
portance of self-determination in Asia; realistic 
assessment of what the United States can and 
cannot achieve, especially by force, in Asia; a For- 
eign Service in which officers are encouraged to 
report what they see and believe. 

Sitting in his Cambridge garden in the summer 
of 1969, his grandson on one side and a cat on the 
other, Vincent offered his reflections on the way 
U.S. Far Eastern policy has evolved since the 
McCarthy hysteria and the Dulles secretaryship. 
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In sixteen years of retirement, he has remained a 
close observer of the scene, sharing his views and 
experience in a seminar at Radcliffe, and at Har- 
vard's East Asian Research Center, where he has 
been an Associate (the Center will publish his 
Extraterritorial System in China in December). 

In some ways he sees Dean Rusk as more of 
an ideologue than Dulles. "Dulles was a smart 
baby, and unscrupulous. Rusk was neither, but 
he was even more inflexible about his mistaken 
convictions than Dulles." Vincent sees Rogers and 
Elliot Richardson, whom Rogers chose as Under- 
secretary of State, as pragmatists who may be able 
to reduce tensions in the Far Fast. 

Vincent favors an important role for the United 
States in Asia: “This country couldn't be isolation- 
ist if it tried.” Vietnam he considered a mistake, 
for reasons which go to the heart of his experi- 
ence as a China Hand. One is that it “smacks 
too much of colonialism to prop up a govern- 
ment against a widely supported uprising from 
within the country itself." He sees Dulles’ support 
for the French in Indochina in 1954 as a crucial 
step toward what Johnson did in Vietnam. And the 
1954 policy was erected on the ashes of his own 
unsuccessful attempt, in the immediate postwar 
years, to keep U.S. policy moderately anticolonial- 
ist. Another reason is that anti-Communism as an 
ideology was elevated to the center of U.S. policy, 
which made it impossible to appraise Vietnamese 
politics in sophisticated terms. Vincent thinks that 
Truman (whose signed photo sits in the Vincent 
home, with a notation visible on the presidential 
deskpad: "See John Carter Vincent about China" 
was anti-Communist above all out of narrowness. 
Like other China Hands, Vincent had seemingly 
become immune to an anti-Communism based on 
narrowness—on mere suspicion of the unfamiliar 
—by many years of living amidst other cultures. 
He sees some hope in the wide experience of 
the world which Nixon now has behind him. He 
likes the President's recent statement “Political 
philosophies cannot permanently divide the peo- 
ples of the world"; "admission of error," he muses, 
"js the beginning of wisdom." 

A third issue which concerns Vincent is "respect 
for Asians." Like General Joseph Stilwell, Vincent 
treated Chinese just as he treated Westerners. The 
soberest of men, Vincent tends to become mildly 
excited on this topic. "Asians are perfectly capable 
of handling their own affairs. The trouble with 
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Ross Terrill, an Australian, currently Frank 
Knox Fellow in Political Science at Harvard, 
has talked extensively with John Carter Vincent 
in his preparation of this study. Since visiting 
Peking five years ago, Mr. Terrill 

has written on China and Communist 

politics in the Political Science Quarterly, 
China Quarterly, and other scholarly journals. 
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Dulles, and with Luce, too, was that they never 
doubted they knew what was best for Asians. They 
were patronizing." 

Of course there is a vast difference of scale be- 
tween the China and Vietnam issues. China pol- 
icy could seldom be effectively backed up with ac- 
tion. The tragedy of Vietnam policy was that mas- 
sive intervention—which was an option, and was 
tried—foundered upon a faulty analysis of the East 
Asian scene. This is where the lessons learned from 
the China case could have affected Vietnam policy. 
But the China Hands were not in Washington to 
speak their minds. 

On China policy, Vincent finds little to praise; 

“it is really a case of ‘no policy, just prejudices 
on both sides." The July measures of Mr. Nixon 
were welcome, but hardly more than a gesture. 
“They are good because they will put some pres- 
sure on the Chinese, who can't refuse visas to 
Americans forever. He thinks Peking has had 
plenty of reason over the years to be hostile to 
the United States. “Just think of Dulles saying we 
could bomb Hankow out of existence; and Radford 
too, and Vice President Nixon, who had a hand 
in those attitudes. The Democratic Administrations 
missed opportunities. Perhaps if Kennedy had had 
a big majority, he would have stood up to con- 
servative pressures on China. Johnson had the 
majority but no wisdom." 

Vincent's social philosophy was very liberal. It 
was not a social philosophy (like that of the next 
generation of liberals) that was oriented around 
an attitude toward Communism. Communism did 
not come into the picture of his social philosophy; 
he thought the hill of social injustice could be 
breasted by another path entirely, which, broadly 
speaking, could be called social democratic. He was 
a non-Communist rather than an anti-Communist. 

When that is said, it remains true that it was 
Vincent the forthright diplomat, rather than Vin- 
cent the social liberal, that the McCarthyites were 
infuriated by and fired their poisoned darts at. 
He was really a very orthodox diplomat, an em- 
bodiment, indeed, of the traditions of American 
diplomacy. That was his trouble. The fatal charge 
against John Carter Vincent was that he did not, 
and could not, become an ideologue to fit a sudden 
fashion of crusading anti-Communism. 

But the fatal charge of 1952 looks today more 
like a badge of honor in 1969. The heartening 
thing about Vincent today, amidst the trauma of 
Vietnam, is that he reminds a younger generation 
of some admirable features of American diplomacy, 
when at its best and when allowed to be itself. 
When young people have come up the leafy path 
of his Cambridge home to ask his advice about 
entering the Foreign Service, he has never urged 
them not to enter, but encouraged them to go in 


and do their best and make the Service as good 


as it should be. 
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The Regency: A Nine-Year Wonder 


by Louis Kronenberger 


he English Regency is a historic fact, or a 

nostalgic phrase, that evokes certain partic- 

ular images, or elegances, or events, and 
certain styles of procedure and modes of behavior— 
something that stresses a way of life at the expense 
of life in general, and a primacy of forms that ob- 
scure half of life's most familiar functions. If such a 
conception must be a good deal modified by the 
Regency's actual makeup, it is yet partly justified 
by its pre-eminence in social éclat and in the arts. 
We speak of Regency houses, Regency sofas, Re- 
gency coachwork, Regency waistlines, Regency 
bowed windows and cast-iron railings; we recall 
Regency personalities and personages—not just the 
Prince Regent or the Duke of Wellington, but 
Canning and Castlereagh, Alvanley and Creevey, 
Lady Jersey and Princess Lieven; and Regency 
dandies, and Regency follies, and Regency clubs. 
That is what, atmospherically, the word connotes, 
as against what it historically signifies, and as such 
it is not altogether unprecedented—a comparable 
atmosphere surrounds the English Restoration, 
which brings to mind Nell Gwyn and Lord 
Rochester far sooner than John Bunyan and Judge 
Jeffreys. For stylishness dusted with wit and splashed 
with sin leaves its own bright indelible mark, wars 
and governments notwithstanding. 

This aura is the more striking in that the actual 
Regency lasted for just nine years. George III's 
periodic, porphyria-induced madness became per- 
manent in 1811, when the Prince of Wales was 
designated Regent; and the mad, blind, deaf old 
King died in 1820, when the Regent became George 
IV. "Regency" has, with some cultural justifica- 
tion, been applied to anything from 1800 to 1830; 
but J. B. Priestley in his The Prince of Pleasure 
and His Regency (Harper & Row, $15.00) restricts 
himself to the actual nine years, and I would 
cheerfully follow suit, not because of a pedantic 
adherence to dates, but because those nine years are 
a horn of plenty of activities, events, and achieve- 
ments. More luster has been squeezed into them, 
and more scandal squeezed out of them, than 
almost any other nine years of English history. To 
both elements the Regent himself contributed 
something; to the latter, indeed, he contributed 


more than anyone else. 


In calling him the Prince of Pleasure Mr. Priest- 


ley has undoubtedly nailed his subject's chief ob- 


ject in life. As the son of domestic but despotic 
"Farmer George," a thrifty and virtuous if pig- 
headed man, the Regent, born in 1762, was by 
temperament antithetical to Papa and by Papa's 
training extremely antipathetic to him. The future 
George IV and his six brothers, said the Duke of 
Wellington, were "the damnedest millstones about 
the neck of any government that can be imagined." 
Indeed, the seven deadly sons could be, by less 
than royal standards, frequently loutish, with oc- 
casional smidgens of lunacy; several of them went 
into the Army and the Navy and all of them into 
debt; they had mistresses and a platoon of illegiti- 
mate children, and they also became King of Han- 


over, or the father of Queen Victoria, or the grand- 


father of George V’s Queen Mary. 

As Prince of Wales George countered his father’s 
viceless habits with a taste for mistresses, his father’s 
frugality with a passion for splurging. The Prince’s 
early liaison with “Perdita” Robinson, a married 
woman and beautiful actress, he abruptly broke 
off, with Papa having to pay £5000 to get George’s 
letters back. George flouted his father’s Toryism 
by allying himself with the Whigs, finding a politi- 
cal leader in Charles James Fox and a companion 
in the witty and worldly Sheridan. Like both 
these spendthrifts, the Prince in no time . was 
heavily in debt, and soon after madly in love. 
His relations with Mrs. Fitzherbert, a well-bred, 
twice-widowed Roman Catholic whom he secretly 
married and lived with for many years, were the 
grande passion of his life; but the marriage, though 





sanctioned by Rome, was illegal in England, and 
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George in due course, to placate his father and get 
his debts paid off, married his first cousin Caroline 
of Brunswick. The couple loathed each other at 
sight, had indeed no sooner met than George said: 
“Harris, I am not well; pray get me a glass of 
brandy”; and once Caroline had produced a 
daughter and heir to the throne—who died in child- 
birth in 1817—George sent Caroline a message call- 
ing it quits, and when she asked for it in writing, 
received it. Their ruptured marriage was to be- 
come, years later, a Regency uproar. 

So, to a considerable degree, was the Regent 
himself. But in the intervening period, along with 
his endless self-gratifications, monumental debts, 
and older-than-he-was mistresses, he could display 
his genuine social gifts, sophisticated tastes, and ar- 
tistic interests. For clothes he had a dandy's passion 
if a Falstaffs figure and was constantly designing 
them; he had a passion for furniture and was regu- 
larly installing it; and like all the Georges, he liked 
music. More valuable was his collecting of pictures; 
more valuable still, his feeling for architecture: in 
one way or another he used most of the best archi- 
tects of the time to create some of its best-known 
achievements. George's residence, Carlton House, 
and Carlton House Terrace took years to finish or 
refinish, but London was the more distinguished for 
them; and most splendid of all, the work of George's 
favorite architect, John Nash, were Regent Street 
and Regent's Park. Nash was also the principal 
architect for the Brighton Pavilion, the showplace 
of the little seaside town the Prince turned into 
a famous resort. Here George's taste for various 
architectural and decorative — styles—Gothic, 
Chinese, Egyptian—finally took a sort of Muslim 
Indian form, the array of domes, cupolas, minarets, 
and pinnacles lending themselves to Sydney Smith's 
famous jest that “it looked as if St. Paul's Cathedral 
had come down and littered.” Yet the whole effect, 
however outré and fantastic, resembles a sort of 
fairyland—or Disneyland—marvel. 

Appointed Regent, “Prinny” began by dishing the 
liberal Whigs he had fellowshiped with and retain- 
ing his father's Tories. Beyond the disloyalty in- 
volved, this revealed a certain irresponsibility, since 
the nation, rather wormy and rancid under the 
Regency icing, cried out for reform. But George 
had no real feeling for politics except as they 
supported his pleasures, and no real feeling for 
people, Mrs. Fitzherbert, it would seem, excepted. 
He could be impulsively kind, and his reckless 
extravagance could include generosity, but he 
chiefly, during a troubled decade, conducted a 
ballroom régime. His public image became as 
egregious as it was enormous—Charles Lamb dubbed 
him the Prince of Whales; his debts were so 
enormous as to antagonize the populace, and he 
was from all sides caricatured, castigated, de- 
nounced. As rulers go, he was possibly overabused: 
he was weak rather than wicked, vain rather than 
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overbearing, selfish rather than cruel, untrustworthy 
rather than crafty—in sum, pretty much of a 
rotter. He had what rotters often have, a feeling for 
style and art. Despite that feeling, I find him less 
like the sovereign he is usually bracketed with, 
Charles II—a witty and perceptive man and a very 
shrewd monarch—than a royal-style good-time Char- 
lie, rather more akin to Edward VII. He perhaps 
did more harm to himself as Regent than to his 
country, and he harmed himself most in his be- 
havior toward his wife. 

Caroline, though she has been variously charac- 
terized, has chiefly benefited from being ill treated. 
She seems to have had no particular virtues or 
charms, and could be rattlebrained, gossipy, un- 
stable, and indiscreet; but as a displaced consort in 
a foreign land, suffering from Prinny's edicts, such 
as how seldom she could see her daughter, and 
from his virtual campaign to humiliate her, she 
gained a great deal of sympathy. In 1814 she 
transferred herself to the Continent, where she had 
a conspicuous "friendship" with an Italian gentle- 
man. But whatever the extent of her wrongdoing, 
it paled beside how badly she was wronged; and 
when, on the Regent's becoming King, she dashed 
back, as Queen, to England and met with George's 
rancorous opposition, she became as much Eng- 
land's favorite as he was its favorite butt. Against 
Caroline he brought charges of “licentious, disgrace- 
ful and adulterous intercourse," causing her to be 
tried by the House of Lords; and though a brilliant 
defense led to the charges being dropped, she 
was yet, by her husband's order, refused admittance 
to his Coronation. He, when appearing in public, 
was loudly greeted with “God Save the Queen." 
Caroline died soon after the Coronation; George 
lived on until 1830. These years saw George install 
his final maitresse en titre, Lady Conyngham, who 
came to Court equipped with a husband and de- 
parted, as George lay dying, “with sufficient jewel- 
lery, plate, etc., to fill two wagons.” The monstrous- 
bellied King ailed during his later years, and his 
reign lacked both the glitter and the tarnish of his 
Regency. 


n a not particularly long and loosely inte- 

grated, but personally pungent, text-and-pic- 

ture book whose three hundred colored and 
black-and-white illustrations are part of its content 
and enhance its attractiveness, Mr. Priestley deals 
sufficiently with the Regent but wisely devotes more 
space to "his Regency." These last two words of 
the book's title we can interpret in two ways: the 
regime that the Regent gives his name to and the 
regime that revolved around him. In one very im- 
portant essential the two meet at times, namely 
A LEE MUR p, LLL, TITRE EL | LDL ELLE, 
Mr. Kronenberger’s new book, The Polished Surface, 
Essays in the Literature of Worldliness, will 
be published by Knopf this month. 
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in the achievement between 1811 and 1820 in 
literature and art. Those nine years saw the publica- 
tion of Wordsworth’s The Excursion, Coleridge’s 
Biographia Literaria, most of Shelley, almost every- 
thing of Keats, all six of Jane Austen’s novels, 
many of Scott's, Peacock's Headlong Hall and 
Nightmare Abbey, Byron's Childe Harold and 
the first part of Don Juan, and important work 
by Crabbe, Hazlitt, and Lamb. In painting, be- 
sides work by Turner, Constable, and Blake, there 
were Lawrence and Raeburn, and Crome, Cotman, 
and the Norwich School; in architecture there 
were Soane, the Wyatts, Henry Holland, Nash, 
and chiefly for landscape, Repton. This superb 
achievement, much of it at odds with Regency 
tendencies, makes plain how disproportionately 
prominent those tendencies can be. 

They had, however, a decided upper-class impact. 
The eighteenth century, like an elderly beau, was 
still offering Regency society its arm; but the French 
Revolution, the Industrial Revolution, and the 
Napoleonic Wars had altered society: the minuet 
now curtsied to the waltz; Bath, set against Prinny's 
Brighton, was sedate and passé; there was certainly 
style of a kind, and a lavish party-giving atmo- 
sphere—the era fathered Lambton's famous con- 
cession that one could “jog along" on £40,000 
($1 million in our money) a year. (After all, the 
strawberries at a breakfast party cost £150 ($4000 
today), and Lady Londonderry went to a ball "so 
covered with jewels that she could not stand up" 
and was followed wherever she went with a chair.) 
There was also the dandy, whose appearance was 
his whole raison d'étre and whose self was almost 
the only thing he gave thought to. Indeed, the 
Regency world was like a fine wine that has begun 
to go bad, and that in its half-spoiled condition 
satished the Regency palate. The aristocratic too 
often gave way to the arrogant; elegant clothes 
were too often worn by vulgar people; Byron spoke 
of “the would-be wits and the can't-be gentlemen"; 
bailiffs were disguised as footmen in ducal houses; 
"It isn't fashionable," proclaimed the Princess 
Lieven, “where I am not present"; and cheating was 
an accepted fact. "What would you do," someone 
was asked, "if you saw a man cheating at cards?" 
"Bet on him," was the answer. In a sense, the 
Regency best survives through its headlines, which 
certainly swathe its three most symbolic figures in 
scandal. 

Beau Brummell, history's most impeccable dandy 
and fashion's most implacable despot, had attractive 
qualities and witty bad manners, and amid the 
excesses of Regency dress ordained for men plain 
black and white with "fine linen, plenty of it, and 
country washing." (His boot polish, he gave out, 
was made from the finest champagne.) He spent an 
incredible number of hours getting in and out of 
his clothes and looking critically and no doubt 
-caustically through the privileged bow window of 
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The Regency: A Nine-Year Wonder 


White’s Club, and he turned a sort of stylish im- 
pudence into an art. By giving a comparative non- 
entity his arm while crossing the street from 
Brooks's Club to White’s, he wiped out, Brummell 
felt, a large gambling debt; but in an age of 
very steep play, many other large gambling debts 
felled him at last, and very nonchalantly one 
night he left the opera to flee for good and all 
across the Channel and escape his creditors, and to 
die, years after, in senile filth in France. 

Lord Byron, having become the romantic hero 
and social lion of London as the Regency got 
under way, was by its middle years misbehaving 
generally and badly mistreating his wife. While she 
sued for a separation, rumors of incest with his 
half-sister Augusta were rampant, and smeared with 
scandal, Byron, like Brummell, left England forever. 
Our third symbol, the Regent, in exchange for giv- 


ing the period his name, received its maximum. 
notoriety. The supreme Regency personage was 


Wellington; around him hovers the period's most 


famous social event, the Duchess of Richmond's - 
ball—Byron’s "sound of revelry by night"—at. 


Brussels on the eve of Waterloo. The greatest 
pageantry centers in the visits to London, after 


Napoleon had abdicated and gone to Elba, of the | : 
crowned and military heads of Europe—among ec 


others, Louis XVIII, the Czar of Russia, the King 


of Prussia, and Blücher. The Russian guest and his- į E 
Regent host—“the two vainest men alive"—did not 


get on. The friendly, jaunty, liberal-tyrannical Czar, 
with the populace falling at his feet, kept Prinny 
puffing at his heels, now snubbed, now belittled: 
thus, very ceremoniously introduced to the Regent's 
current mistress, Lady Hertford, the Czar merely 
bowed, and turning away, said: "She is mighty 
old." ‘There were countless less resplendent names 
and occasions, and a succession of period fashions: 
Almack's club became the test of social standing, 
its balls tightly managed by some despotically 
titled ladies; Watier's, another club, became the 
gilded road to ruin, where a throw of the dice 
could overthrow a fortune; prizefights became 
the rage and the Regency’s most popular sport. 
Under all the social glitter there was a good 
deal of immoral grime, just as below the ranks 
of fashion there was a good deal of moral dis- 
pleasure. While the peerage and its playfellows 
were sucking the last luscious fruits of the eight- 
eenth century, a well-behaved, well-to-do middle 
class was sniffing the purer, if stuffer, air of a pre- 
dawn Victorianism. 

But there was the other Regency world, one 
which reveals something black and unspeakable 
behind the trim facade; and an outstanding vir- 
tue of Mr. Priestley’s book is that, within his 
restricted limits, he does this world justice. Our 
nine years involve Peterloo as well as Waterloo, 
and the pinched face of poverty watching pag- 
eantry swagger by. Living conditions might be 
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worse than under Victoria, and dying ones more 
dramatic: women dropped dead from hunger while 
begging with babies at their breast; and wide- 
spread starvation and destitution—and for that 
matter, almost unprecedented prostitution—infested 
the country. "An Englishman who can't lay his 
hands on £25," observed Stendhal, “is an outlaw.” 
A fifteen-hour day was not at all uncommon, and 
for long perilous working hours miners got less 
than $4 a week. And there were the chimney 
sweeps, children sometimes four years old who 
were sold by their parents for a few guineas and 
often forced to beg for their food when not 
pushed up chimneys, choking from soot, clouted 
by falling mortar, bigger boys jabbing their bare 
feet with pins to keep them moving, and occasion- 
ally kept moving by "lighting hay or straw below 
them." | 

With the end of the Napoleonic Wars the Re- 
gency saw the effects of the Industrial Revolution, 
when new devices and machines were greatly ex- 
panding English industries. It was said that the 
spinning jenny and the steam engine had financed 
the defeat of Napoleon. Early in the Regency came 


the trial and harsh punishments of the Luddites, 


who, though best remembered for smashing ma- 
chines as the archfoes of human labor, were ex- 
tremely indignant over shoddy products that made 
possible bigger profits, and who were chiefly per- 
secuted for attempting to organize. Unhappily, in 
the year after Waterloo the often hideous working 
conditions worsened into horrifying unemployment, 
and the Regency was to culminate in the Peterloo 
agitation, when possibly 80,000 people came to- 
gether in Manchester to listen to the well-known 
"Orator' Hunt and demand reform. There was 
police intervention, followed by bloodshed and 
mounds of crushed bodies, producing intense work- 
ing-class anger, and repercussions for years to come. 
In 1817 stones that broke a window of the Re- 
gent's coach led, under a Tory administration, to 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act; at other times, 
laws slumbering from the Middle Ages were roused 
and reapplied, and the miserable unredressed plight 
of the masses stumbled behind the steadily unre- 
formist nature of those in power. There was of 
course a Regency England that was well dressed 
and genteel, or well scrubbed and respectable, or 
adequately fed and obedient, but set against such 
domestic candlelight the extremes of selfish pleasure 
and starveling want are like tremendous flares in 
the darkness. The vital issues that confronted a 
nation with a playboy Regent at the helm, a 
Tory government in the saddle, and a largely 
frivolous leisure class catching the limelight would 
continue, but Catholic Emancipation, legalized 
trade unionism, the full abolition of the slave 
trade, and the Reform Bill, when at length they 
came, could boast a kind of connection with the 
Regency—they helped remedy its evils. 
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The Lonely 
Pipefish 


by Barbara Howes 


Up, up, slender 

As an eel’s 

Child, weaving 
Through water, our lonely 
Pipefish seeks out his dinner, 


Scanty at best; he blinks 
Cut-diamond eyes — snap — he 
Grabs morsels so small 

Only a lens pinpoints them, 

But he ranges all over 


That plastic preserve — dorsal 
Fin tremulous — snap — and 
Another cedilla 

Of brine shrimp’s gone .. . 

We talk on of poetry, of love, 


Of grammar; he looks 
At a living comma — 
Snap — sizzling about 

In his two-gallon Caribbean — 

And grazes on umlauts for breakfast. 


His pug-nosed, yellow 

Mate, aproned in gloom 

Fed rarely, slumped, 
Went deadwhite, as we argued on; 
That rudder-fin, round as a 


Pizza-cutter, at the 

End of his two-inch 

Fluent stick-self, lets his eyes 
Pilot his mouth — snap ,. . 
Does his kind remember? Can our kind forget? - 
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V-8 makes the Bloody Merr 


V8 is a trademark of Campbell Soup Company. 










_ It was the finest hour. 
It was the most delicious hour in the 


— It was the Hour of Ghosts. 
In Timothy’s room, an extraordinary 
mist spun round, took shape. 

In Ralph' s room, a second phantom of 
llicredible size and mysterious mien reared 
up. 

— [hn Alice's hideaway, across the hall, a 
third and mournful stranger wove itself 
from shuttling light, air, and pollens of 
dust. 

— — In the parlor, below, Father enjoyed 
his Visitation. 

A And Mother? She moved and worked 
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lined near upon ilie warm bake-oven air, 
pointing to spices, riffling cookbooks, ad- 
dung mixtures. 

- You would have had to thrust out 
your hand to find which was real. Your 
fingers would have gone right through the 
Wise Old Thing. Your fingers would have 
‘stopped on summer flesh: the Lady of this 
house. 

“Gosh, this is great!” cried Timothy. 


a short story by Ray Bradbury 


The Hour Of 
Ghosts 


©Ray Bradbury, 1969 


“You can walk all the way round 
them!" said Ralph. 

And this was true. 

And they circled all around their 
Ghosts, the private electronic miracles 
beamed into their rooms. 

"They're real!” 

"And yet not quite... 

"Say it all again," said Alice to the 
bright air. 

“Yes,” said the boys. “Speak!” 

And in Timothy’s room, Marley’s 
Ghost shook his money-box chains, grieved 
for his lost soul, and fixed the boy with a 
pale oyster eye: 

“O woe is me! I wear the chains I 
forged in life! . . . No rest. No peace! Be- 
ware, Ebenezer Scrooge!” 

While by Ralph’s bed, the spectre of 
Blind Pew clutched a bit of paper with a 
dark circle inked thereon and cried: 

“The Black Spot! I’m doomed!” 

And sank in a half-swoon as, from the 
shadowed corners of the room, came the 
bang, step, bang, the tread of a one-legged 
man striding a dark road by some far-off 
sea. 


,» 


Alice was in raptures. 


Her Ghost, a young woman, hair blow- 
ing in the wind, tapped at a snow-blind 
window and called a wild man's name: 

“Heathcliff!” 

And swiftly, in the midst of the air, a 
door swung wide on the winter’s night. A 
man, answering, plunged out and vanished 
away from Wuthering Heights, lost in bliz- 
zards of white that fell to touch the bed- 
room floor and melt without trace. 









“Holograms,” whispered Timothy. 
“Telecommunications. All done with laser 
light and extra special machines. . .” 

“Don’t!” said Ralph, younger but 
wiser. "I mustn't know that. I just want 
to see! Ghosts are the greatest things ever. 
After Blind Pew I got King Tut and the 
Phantom Rickshaw and—heck! why not 
now!?" 

He stabbed a button. The laser light 
rewove its tapestry. Blind Pew unraveled 
and fled, pursued by a one-legged tattoo. 

Out of moorland fogs, in a crack of 
lightning and a drizzle of rain, a Hound 
with fiery eyes rose up and bayed. 

“Good old Hound,” said Ralph. “Good 


old Baskervilles!” 
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In the parlor, the ghost of Hamlet's 
father mourned: 

"List. O List! Hamlet . . 
me!” 

“One cup of cooking sherry,” said the 
Cooking Ghost, the computerized memory 
of how to work well between oven and 
table. "Two..." 

“Much obliged,” said Mother, and 
touched a switch. 

The Kitchen Ghost, obedient to light- 
ning, vanished, 

“Dinner!” called Mother, in the hall. 

“You,” said Timothy-like-Scrooge, 
“are nothing but a blot of mustard, a frag- 
ment of under-done potato . . ." 

At which old Marley collapsed upon 
his bones with a final despairing cry, and 
was no more. | 

"Come back at eight!" said Ralph. 

And the Hound hid deep in the moor- 
lands grass of the carpet. 

"Oh, such lovely Ghosts." Alice wept 
as the figures of Heathcliff and his love ran 
away through the walls. 

At Elsinore, dawn lit the parlor airs. 
Hamlet's Father withdrew. And the father 
of this house stood up and went to dinner. 

As did all the real children, drawn by 
a real mother with real food. 

The hour of Ghosts was done. 

The dusk of laser Visitations was 
through. 

But night lay fresh ahead. And wait- 
ing in their rooms, after homework, after 
studies, other spectres stood alert. The 
Ghosts of Christmas Past, Present, Future 
abided in the walls. The Phantom Signal- 
man beckoned his spirit lantern at the top 
of the stairs. The house was indeed 
Haunted. ... 

"Ive taken the liberty," said Father, 
"of inviting Plato and Aristotle to din- 
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ner ... 
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"They talk too much!" said Ralph. i 

But suddenly, the two old men were 
there, gently, at their elbows. - 

"How goes the Republic?" asked Tim. 

“Well...” And Plato told him, sweet- 
ly, fine, and fen 

And even Ralph was astounded after 
awhile and sat up, blinked, and said, “That 
last. Tell it again.” 

And Plato told. 

And it was almost as good as Blind 
Pew and the whine and bark of the far 
Hound on the moors... . 


ye these the Ghosts of Christma 
Future? 

Yes. 

Not so far off across the sill of Toma 
row, three-dimensional holograms will 
‘visit your house. 

These friendly Phantoms, invited in 
through your telecommunications system, 
will delight, edify, and educate. Or, if 
Mum's the Word, be still, as you wish. — 

These are such stuffs as dreams are 
made of. 

Built upon the very fabric of light and. 
air in any room. View them from north- 
south-east-west. Walk around them. They'll 
have as many sides as you have angles. 

Watch for these friendly spirits. 
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Ray Bradbury 


In the science fiction of today lie bits and pieces of tomorrow's reality. A reality that all of us in the Bell System are planning for today. ©) Al aT 
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There is only one Benedictine, the liqueur made for over 
400 years at the Abbey in Fecamp, France. And now, dis- 
cover Coffee D.O.M 1!/; oz. of Benedictine. A cup of hot, 
coffee. Topped with whipped cream. 
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For a set of four D.O.M mugs, send $5 to Benedictine, Dept. D. Box 462, Trenton, New Jersey 08603 





THE NEW NOVEL 
BY SAUL BELLOW 








hortly after dawn, or what would have been dawn in a normal sky, Mr. 

Artur Sammler with his bushy eye took in the books and papers of his 

West Side bedroom and suspected strongly that they were the wrong 
books, the wrong papers. In a way it did not matter much to a man of 
seventy-plus, and at leisure. You had to be a crank to insist on being right. 
Being right was largely a matter of explanation. Intellectual man had be- 
come an explaining creature. Fathers to children, wives to husbands, lec- 
turers to listeners, experts to laymen, colleagues to colleagues, doctors to 
patients, man to his own soul, explained. The roots of this, the causes of 
the other, the source of events, the history, the structure, the reasons why. | 
For the most part, in one ear out the other. The soul wanted what it want- 
ed. It had its own natural knowledge. It sat unhappily on superstructures 
of explanation, poor bird, not knowing which way to fly. 

The eye closed briefly. A Dutch drudgery, it occurred to Sammler, pump- 
ing and pumping to keep a few acres of dry ground. The invading sea be- 
ing a metaphor for multiplying facts. The earth being an earth of ideas. 

. He thought, since he had no job to wake up to, that he might give sleep 
a second chance to resolve certain difficulties imaginatively for him, and 
pulled up the disconnected electric blanket with its internal sinews and 
lumps. The satin binding was nice to the fingertips. He was still drowsy, 
but not really inclined to sleep. Time to be conscious. 

He sat and plugged in the electric coil. Water had been prepared at bed- 
time. He liked to watch the changes of the ashen wires. 'T hey came to life 
with fury, throwing tiny sparks and sinking into red rigidity under the 
Pyrex laboratory flask. Deeper. Blenching. He had only one good eye. The 
left distinguished only light and shade. But the good eye was dark-bright, 
full of observation through the overhanging hair of the brows as in some 
breeds of dog. For his height he had a small face. The combination made 
him conspicuous. | 

His conspicuousness was on his mind; it worried him. For several days, 
Mr. Sammler returning on the customary bus late afternoons from the 42nd 
Street Library had been watching a pickpocket at work. ‘The man got on at 
Columbus Circle. The job, the crime, was done by 72nd Street. Mr. Samm- 
ler if he had not been a tall straphanger would not with his one good eye 
have seen these things happening. But now he wondered whether he had 
not drawn too close, whether he had also been seen seeing. He wore smoked 
glasses, at all times protecting his vision, but he couldn't be taken for a 
blind man. He didn't have the white cane, only a rolled umbrella, British- 
style. Moreover, he didn't have the look of blindness. The pickpocket him- 
self wore dark shades. He was a powerful Negro in a camel's-hair coat, 
dressed with extraordinary elegance, as if by Mr. Fish of London, or Turn- 
bull and Asser of Jermyn Street. (Mr. Sammler knew his England.) The 
Negro's perfect circles of gentian violet banded with lovely gold turned 
toward Sammler, but the face showed the effrontery of a big animal. Sammler 
Copyright © 1969, by Saul Bellow. | 














was not timid, but he had had as much trouble in life as he wanted. A 
good deal of this, waiting for assimilation, would never be accommodated. 
He suspected the criminal was aware that a tall old white man passing as 
blind had observed, had seen, the minutest details of his crimes. Staring 
down. As if watching open-heart surgery. And though he dissembled, de- 
ciding not to turn aside when the thief looked at him, his elderly, his com- 
pact, civilized face colored strongly, the short hairs bristled, the lips and 
gums were stinging. He felt a constriction, a clutch of sickness at the base 
of the skull, where the nerves, muscles, blood vessels were tightly interlaced. 
The breath of wartime Poland passing over the damaged tissues—that 
 nerve-spaghetti, as he thought of it. 

Buses were bearable, subways were killing. Must he give up the bus? He 
had not minded his own business as a man of seventy in New York should 
_do. It was always Mr. Sammler's problem that he didn't know his proper 
age, didn't appreciate his situation, unprotected here by position, by priv- 
ileges of remotion made possible by an income of fifty thousand dollars 


in New York—club membership, taxis, doormen, guarded approaches. For- 


him it was the buses, or the grinding subway, lunch at the Automat. No 
cause for grave complaint, but his years as an “Englishman,” two dec- 
ades in London as correspondent for Warsaw papers and journals, had left 
him with attitudes not especially useful to a refugee in Manhattan. He had 
developed expressions suited to an Oxford Common Room; he had the 
face of a British Museum reader. Sammler as a schoolboy in Cracow be- 
fore World War I fell in love with England. Most of that nonsense had 
been knocked out of him. He had reconsidered the whole question of 
Anglophilia with numerous cases of Salvador de Madariagas, Mario Prazes, 
André Maurois, and Colonel Brambles. He knew the phenomenon. Still, 
confronted by the elegant brute in the bus he had seen picking a purse 
—the purse still hung open—he adopted an English tone. A dry, a neat, a 
prim face declared that one had not crossed anyone’s boundary; one was 
satisfied with one’s own business. But under the high armpits Mr. Sammler 
was intensely hot, wet; hanging on his strap, sealed in by bodies, taking 
their weight and laying his own on them as the fat tires went around the 
giant curve on 72nd Street with a growl of flabby power. 

He didn’t in fact appear to know his age, or at what point of life he 
stood. You could see that in his way of walking. On the streets, he was 
tense, quick, erratically light and reckless, the elderly hair stirring on the 
back of his head. Crossing, he lifted the rolled umbrella high and point- 
ed to show cars, buses, speeding trucks, and cabs bearing down on him 
- the way he intended to go. They might run him down, but he could not 
help his style of striding blind. 

With the pickpocket we were in an adjoining region of recklessness. He 
knew the man was working the Riverside bus. He had seen him picking 
purses, and he had reported it to the police. The police were not greatly 
interested in the report. It had made Sammler feel like a fool to go imme- 
diately to a phone booth on Riverside Drive. Of course the phone was 
smashed. Most outdoor telephones were smashed, crippled. They were 
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urinals, also. New York was getting worse than 
Naples or Salonika. It was like an Asian, an African, 
city from this standpoint. The opulent sections of 
the city were not immune. You opened a jeweled 
door into degradation, from hypercivilized. Byzan- 
tine luxury straight into the state of nature, the 
barbarous world of color erupting from beneath. It 
might well be barbarous on either side of the jew- 
eled door. Sexually, for example. The thing evi- 
dently, as Mr. Sammler was beginning to grasp, 
consisted in obtaining the privileges, and the free 
ways of barbarism, under the protection of civilized 
order, property rights, refined technological organi- 
zation, and so on. 

Mr. Sammler ground his coffee in a square box, 
cranking counterclockwise between long knees. To 
commonplace actions he brought a special pedan- 
tic awkwardness. In Poland, France, England, stu- 
dents, young gentlemen of his time, had been un- 
acquainted with kitchens. Now he did things that 
cooks and maids had once done. He did them with 


a certain priestly stiffness. Acknowledgment of so- 


cial descent. Historical ruin. Transformation of 


= society. It was beyond personal humbling. He had 


gotten over those ideas during the war in Poland— 
utterly gotten over all that, especially the idi- 
otic pain of losing class privileges. As well as he 
could with one eye, he darned his own socks, sewed 
his own buttons, scrubbed his own sink, winter- 
treated his woolens in the spring with a spray can. 
Of course there were ladies, his daughter, Shula, his 
niece (by marriage), Margotte Arkin, in whose 
apartment he lived. They did for him, when they 
thought of it. Sometimes they did a great deal, but 
not dependably, routinely. The routines he did 
himself. It was conceivably even part of his youth- 
fulness—youthfulness sustained with certain trem- 
ors. Sammler knew these tremors. It was amusing— 
Sammler noted in old women wearing textured 
tights, in old sexual men, this quiver of vivacity 
with which they obeyed the sovereign youth-style. 


- The powers are the powers—overlords, kings, gods. 


And of course no one knew when to quit. No one 
made sober, decent terms with death. 

The grounds in the little drawer of the mill he 
held above the flask. The red coil went deeper, 
whiter, white. The kinks had tantrums. Beads of 
water flashed up. Individually, the pioneers grace- 
fully went to the surface. Then they all seethed 
together. He poured’ in the grounds. In his cup, 
a lump of sugar, a dusty spoonful of Pream. In 
the night table he kept a bag of onion rolls from 
Zabar's. They were in plastic, a transparent uterine 
bag fastened with a white plastic clip. The night 
table, formerly a humidor, copper-lined, kept 
things fresh. It had belonged to Margotte's husband, 
Ussher Arkin. Arkin, killed three years ago in a 
plane crash, a good man, was missed, was re- 
gretted, mourned by Sammler. When he was in- 
vited by the widow to occupy a bedroom in the 
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apartment on West goth Street, Sammler asked to 
have Arkin’s humidor in his room. Sentimental 
herself, Margotte said, “Of course, Uncle. What a 
nice thought. You did love Ussher.” Margotte was 
German, romantic. Sammler was something else. 
He was not even her uncle. She was the niece of 
his wife, who had died in Poland in 1940. His late 
wife. The widow's late aunt. Wherever you looked, 
or tried to look, there were the late. It took some 
getting used to. 

Grapefruit juice he drank from a can with two 
triangular punctures kept on the windowsill. The 
curtain parted as he reached, and he looked out. 
Brownstones, balustrades, bay windows, wrought 
iron. Like stamps in an album, the dun rose of 
buildings canceled by the heavy black of grilles, 
of corrugated rainspouts. How very heavy human 
life was here, in forms of bourgeois solidity. At- 
tempted permanence was sad. We were now flying 
to the moon. Did one have a right to private ex- 
pectations, being like those bubbles in the flask? 
But then also people exaggerated the tragic accents 
of their condition. They stressed too hard the dis- 
integrated assurances; what formerly was believed, 
trusted, was now bitterly ‘circled in black irony. 
The rejected bourgeois black of stability thus 
translated. That too was improper, incorrect. Peo- 
ple justifying idleness, silliness, shallowness, dis- 
temper, lust—turning former respectability inside 
out. 

Such was Sammler's eastward view, a soft asphalt 
belly rising, in which lay steaming sewer navels. 
Spalled sidewalks with clusters of ashcans. Brown- 
stones. The yellow brick of elevator buildings like 
his own. Little copses of television antennae. Whip- 
like, graceful thrilling metal dendrites drawing im- 
ages from the air, bringing brotherhood, commu- 
nion to immured apartment people. Westward the 
Hudson came between Sammler and the great Spry 
industries of New Jersey. These flashed their elec- 
tric message through intervening night. Spry. But 
then he was half blind. 


In the bus he had been seeing well enough. He: 


saw a crime committed. He reported it to the cops. 
They were not greatly shaken. He might then have 
stayed away from. that particular bus, but instead 
he tried hard to repeat the experience. He went to 
Columbus Circle and hung about until he saw his 


man again. Four fascinating times he had watched 
the thing done; the crime, the first afternoon star- 
ing down: at the masculine hand that came from. 


behind lifting the clasp and tipping the pocket- 
book lightly to make it fall open. Sammler saw a 
polished Negro forefinger, without haste, with no 
criminal tremor, turning aside a plastic folder with 


social security or credit cards, emery sticks,.a lip- 
stick capsule, coral paper tissues, nipping open the: 
catch of a change purse, and there lay the green of. 


money. Still at the same rate, the fingers took out 
the dollars. Then with the touch of a doctor on a. 
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patient’s belly moved back the slope leather, turned 
the gilded scallop catch. Sammler, feeling his head 
small, shrunk with strain, the teeth tensed, still was 
looking at the picked patent-leather bag on the 
woman's hip, finding that he was irritated with her. 
That she felt nothing. What an idiot! Going around 
with some kind of stupid mold in her skull. Zero 
instincts, no grasp of New York. While the man 
turned from her broad-shouldered in the camel's- 
hair coat. The dark glasses, the original design by 
Christian Dior, a powerful throat banded by a tab 
collar and a cherry silk necktie spouting out. Un- 
der the African nose, a cropped mustache. Ever so 
slightly inclining toward him Sammler believed he 
could smell French perfume from the breast of the 
camel's-hair coat. Had the man then noticed him? 
Had he perhaps followed him home? Of this Samm- 
ler was not sure. - 

He didn’t give a damn for the glamour, the style, 
the art of criminals. They were no social heroes to 
him. He had had some talks on this very matter 
with one of his younger cousins once or twice re- 
moved, Angela Gruner, the daughter of Dr. Arnold 
Gruner in New Rochelle, who had brought him 
over to the States in 1947, digging him out of the 
DP camp in Salzburg. Because Arnold (Elya) Gru- 
ner had Old World family feelings. And studying 
the lists of refugees in the Yiddish papers, he had 
found the names Artur and Shula Sammler. An- 
gela, who was in Sammler's neighborhood several 
times a week because her psychiatrist was just 
around the corner, often stopped in for a visit. She 
was one of those handsome, passionate, rich girls 
who were always an important social and human 
category. A bad education. In literature, mostly 
French. At Sarah Lawrence College. And Mr. 
Sammler had to try hard to remember the Balzac 
he had read in Cracow in 1913. Vautrin the 
escaped criminal. From the hulks. Trompe la mort. 
No, he didn’t have much use for the romance of 
the outlaw. Angela sent money to defense funds for 
black murderers and rapists. That was her busi- 


‘ness of course. 


However, Mr. Sammler had to admit that once 
he had seen the pickpocket at work he wanted very 
much to see the thing again. He didn’t know why. 
It was a powerful event, and illicitly—that is, against 
his own stable principles—he craved a repetition. 
One detail of old readings he recalled without ef- 
fort—the moment in Crime and Punishment at 
which Raskolnikov brought down the ax on the 
bare head of the old woman, her thin gray-streaked 
grease-smeared hair, the rat’s-tail braid fastened by 
a broken horn comb on her neck. That is to say 
that horror, crime, murder did vivify all the phe- 
nomena, the most ordinary details, of experience. In 
evil as in art there was illumination. It was, of 
course, like the tale by Charles Lamb, burning 
down a house to roast a pig. Was a general con- 
flagration necessary? All you needed was a con- 
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trolled fire in the right place. Still, to ask everyone 
to refrain from setting fires until the thing could be  — 


done in the right place, in a higher manner, was E 
possibly too much. And while Sammler, getting off — — 
the bus, intended to phone the police, he neverthe- 3 
less received from the crime the benefit of an en- z 
larged vision. The air was brighter—late afternoon 


daylight saving time. The world, Riverside Drive, — 
was wickedly lighted up. Wicked because the clear 
light made all objects so explicit, and this explicit- —— 
ness taunted Mr. Minutely-Observant Artur Samm- 
ler. All metaphysicians please note. Here is how 
it is. You will never see more clearly. And what 
do you make of it? This phone booth has a metal — - 
floor; smooth-hinged the folding green doors, but — — 
the floor is smarting with dry urine, the plastic —— 
telephone instrument is smashed, and a stump is 
hanging at the end of the cord. 

Not in three blocks did he find a phone he could - 
safely put a dime into, and so he went home. In 3 
his lobby the building management had set up a - 
television screen so that the doorman could watch — 
for criminals. But the doorman was always off | 
somewhere. The buzzing rectangle of electronic ra- - : 
diance was vacant. Underfoot was the respectable _ 
carpet, brown as gravy. The inner gate of the ele- — - 
vator, supple brass diamonds folding, grimy and _ 
gleaming. Sammler went into the apartment and — 
sat on the sofa in the foyer, which Margotte had 
covered with large squares of Woolworth bandan- 
nas, tied at the corners and pinned to the old cush- 
ions. He dialed the police and said, "I want to re- 
port a crime." NE 

"What kind of crime?" Es 

"A pickpocket." E 

"Just a minute, I'll connect you." | 

There was a long buzz. A voice toneless with in- 











difference or fatigue said, "Yes." ES 
Mr. Sammler in his foreign Polish Oxonian Eng- — - 
lish tried to be as compressed, direct, and factual C 
as possible. To save time. To avoid complicated Ee 
interrogation, needless detail. E 7 
“I wish to report a pickpocket on the Riverside EE 
bus." a" 
“OK.” N 
“Sir?” Sr 


“OK. I said OK, report. i E 

"A Negro, about six feet tall, about two hundred | 
pounds, about thirty-five years old, "T good look. . 
ing, very well dressed." * 


"OK. E E 
"I thought I should call in." E- 
“OK.” 


“Are you going to do anything?” 
"We're supposed to, aren't we? What's your 


name?" E 
"Artur Sammler." E 
"All right, Art. Where do you live?" c 
"Dear sir, I will tell you, but I am asking what — 

you intend to do about this man." - d 
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"What do you think we should do?" 
"Arrest him." 

"We have to catch him first." 

"You should put a man on the bus." 

“We haven't got a man to put on the bus. There 
are lots of buses, Art, and. not enough men. Lots of 


- conventions, banquets, and so on we have to cover, 


Art. VIP's and brass. There are lots of ladies shop- 
ping at Lord & Taylor's, Bonwits, and Saks’, leaving 
purses on chairs while they go to feel the goods." 

"I understand. You don't have the personnel, and 
there are priorities, political pressures. But I could 
point out the man." 

"Some other time." 

"You don't want him pointed out?" 

"Sure, but we have a waiting list." 

“I have to get on your list?" 

“That's right, Abe." 

AAL UTS: 

“Arthur.” 

Tensely sitting forward in bright lamplight, 
Artur Sammler like a motorcyclist who has been 
struck in the forehead by a pebble from the :^^d, 
trivially stung, smiled with long lips. America (he 


. was speaking to himself)! Advertised throughout 


the universe as the most normal of all nations. 

"Let me make sure I understand you, officer— 
mister detective. This man is going to rob more 
people, but you aren't going to do anything about 
it. Is that right?" 

It was right—confirmed by silence, though no 
ordinary silence. Mr. Sammler said, “Good- -bye, sir." 

After this, when Sammler should have shunned 
the bus, he rode it oftener than ever. The thief had 
a regular route, and he dressed for the ride, for his 
work. Always gorgeously garbed. Mr. Sammler was 
struck once, but not astonished, to see that he wore 
a single gold earring. This was too much to keep 
to himself, and for the first time he then mentioned 
to Margotte, his niece and landlady, to Shula, his 
daughter, that this handsome, this striking, arro- 
gant pickpocket, this African prince or great black 
beast was seeking whom he might devour between 
Columbus Circle and Verdi Square. 

To Margotte it was fascinating. Anything fasci- 
nating she was prepared to discuss all day, from 
every point of view, with full German pedantry. 
Who was this black? What were his origins, his 
class or racial attitudes, his psychological views, his 
true emotions, his aesthetic ideas? Unless Sammler 
had private thoughts to occupy him, he couldn't 
sit through these talks with Margotte. She was sweet 
but on the theoretical side very tedious, and when 
she settled down to an earnest theme, one was lost. 
This was why he ground his own coffee, boiled wa- 
ter in his flask, kept onion rolls in the humidor, 


urinated even in the washbasin (rising on his toes - 


to a meditation on the inherent melancholy of ani- 
mal nature, continually in travail, according to 
Aristotle). Because mornings could disappear. while 


Margotte in her goodness speculated. He had 
learned his lesson one week when she wished to 
analyze Hannah Arendt’s phrase “The Banality of 
Evil," and kept him. in the living room, sitting on 
a sofa (made of foam rubber laid on plywood sup- 
ported by two-inch sections of pipe, backed by 
trapezoids of cushion all covered in dark gray den- 


im). He couldn't bring himself to say what he 
thought. For one thing; she seldom stopped to lis- 
ten. For another, he doubted that he. could 
make himself clear. Moreover, most of her family 
had been destroyed by the Nazis like his own, 
though she- herself had gotten out in 1937. Not 
he. The war had caught him, with Shula and his 
late wife, in Poland. They had gone to liquidate 
his father-in-law's estate. Lawyers should have at- 
tended to this, but it was important to Antonina to 
supervise it in person. But she was killed in 1940, 
and her fathers optical-instrument factory (a 
small one) was dismantled:and sent to Austria. No 
postwar indemnity was paid.  Margotte re- 
ceived payment from the West German government 


for her family's property in Frankfurt. Arkin hadn't 
left her much; she needed this German money. You 


didn't argue with people in such circumstances. Of 
course he had circumstances of his own, as she rec- 
ognized. He had actually gone through it, lost his 
wife, lost an eye. Still, on the theoretical side, they 


could discuss the question. Purely as a question. . 


Uncle Artur, sitting, knees high in the sling chair, 
his. pale-tufted eyes shaded by tinted: glasses, the 
forked veins coming down from the swells of his 
forehead, and the big mouth determined to be si- 
lent. 

“The idea being," said Margotte, "that here is 
no great spirit of evil. Those people were too in- 
significant, Uncle. They were just ordinary lower- 
class people, administrators, small bureaucrats, or 

Lumpenproletariat. A mass society does not pro- 
duce great criminals. It's because of the division of 
labor all over society, which broke up the whole 
idea of general responsibility. Piecework did it. It's 
like instead of a forest with enormous trees, you 
have to think of small plants with shallow roots. 


Modern civilization doesn' t create great individual: 


phenomena anymore." 

The late Arkin, generally, affectionate and in- 
dulgent, knew how to make Margotte shut up. He 
was a tall, splendid, half-bald, mustached man with 
a good subtle brain in his head. Political theory 
had been his field. He taught at Hunter College. 
Charming, idiotic, nonsensical girls, he used to say. 
Now and then, a powerful female intelligence, but 
very angry, very complaining, too much sex-ideol- 
ogy, poor things. It was when he was on his way to 
Cincinnati to lecture at some Hebrew college that 
his plane crashed. Sammler noticed how his widow 
tended now to impersonate him. She had become 
the political theorist. She spoke in his name, as 


presumably he would have done, and there was 
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no one to protect his ideas. The common fate also 
of Socrates and Jesus. Up to a point, Arkin had 
enjoyed Margotte’s tormenting conversation, it 
must be admitted. Her nonsense would please him, 
and under the mustache, he often grinned to him- 
self, long arms reaching to the ends of the trape- 
zoidal cushions, and his stocking feet set upon each 
other (he took off his shoes the instant he sat 
down). But after she had gone on a while, he would 
say, "Enough, enough of this Weimar schmaltz. 
Cut it, Margotte!" That big virile interruption 
would never be heard again in this cockeyed living 
room. 

Margotte was short, round, full. Her legs in black 
net stockings, especially the underthighs, were at- 
tractively heavy. Seated, she put out one foot 
like a dancer, curved forward. She set her strong 
little fist on her haunch. Arkin once said to Uncle 
Sammler that she was a first-class device as long as 
someone aimed her in the right direction. She was 
a good soul, he told him, but the energetic goodness 
could be tremendously misapplied. Sammler saw 
this for himself. She couldn't wash a tomato with- 
out getting her sleeves wet. The place was burglar- 
ized because she raised the window to admire a 
sunset and forgot to lock it. The burglars entered 
the dining room from the rooftop just below. The 
sentimental value of her lockets, chains, rings, 
heirlooms was not appreciated by the insurance 
company. The windows were now nailed shut and 
draped. Meals were eaten by candlelight. Just 


enough glow to see the framed reproductions from . 


the Museum of Modern Art, and across the table, 
Margotte serving, spattering the tablecloth, her 
lovely grin, dark and tender, with clean, imper- 
fect small teeth, and eyes dark blue and devoid 
of wickedness. A bothersome creature, willing, 
cheerful, purposeful, maladroit. The cups and ta- 
bleware were greasy. She forgot to flush the toilet. 
But all that one could easily live with. It was her 
earnestness that gave the trouble—considering ev- 
erything under the sun with such German wrong- 


headedness. As though to be Jewish weren't trou- . 


ble enough, the poor woman was German too. 

"So. And what is your opinion, dear Uncle 
Sammler?" At last she asked. 

Uncle Sammler had compact cheeks, his color 
was good for a man in his seventies, and he was not 
greatly wrinkled. There were, however, on the left 
side, the blind side, thin long lines like the lines in 
a cracked glass or within a cake of ice. 

To answer was not useful. It would produce 
more discussion, more explanation. Nevertheless, 
he was addressed by another human being. He was 
old-fashioned. The courtesy of some reply was nec- 
essary. 

“The idea of making the century's great crime 
look dull is not a banal idea. Politically, psycho- 
logically, it is an idea of genius. The banality was 
only camouflage. What better way to get the curse 
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out of murder than to make it look ordinary, bor- E 
ing, or trite? Modern political genius consists in 
knowing just how to disguise these things. Intellec- 1 


tuals do not understand. They get their notions 
about matters like this from literature. They ex- 3 
pect a wicked hero like Richard III. But do you 
think the Nazis didn't know what murder was? 
Everybody knows what murder is. That is very old 
human knowledge. The best and purest human be- 
ings, from the beginning of time, have understood — 
that life is sacred. To defy that old understanding — 
is not banality. Banality is the adopted disguise of 
a very powerful will to abolish conscience." E 

Explanations! thought Sammler. All wil ex- 
plain everything to all, until the next, the new, —— 
common version is ready. This version, a residue 
of what people for a century or so say to one an- 
other, will be, like the old, a fiction. More elements 
of reality perhaps will be incorporated in the new 
version. But the important consideration was that — 
life should recover its plenitude, its normal con- _ 
tented turgidity. All the old fusty stuff had to be — 
blown away, of course, so we might be nearer to na- 
ture. To be nearer to nature was necessary in order — 
to keep in balance the achievements of modern 
Method. The Germans had been the giants of 
this Method in industry and war. To relax from 
rationality and calculation, machinery, planning,  — 
technics, they had romance, mythomania, peculiar - 2 
aesthetic fanaticism. These, too, were like ma- 
chines—the aesthetic machine, the philosophic 
machine, the mythomaniac machine, the culture 
machine. Machines in the sense of being systematic. 
System demands mediocrity, not greatness. System — 
is based on labor. Labor connected to art is banal- — 
ity. Hence the sensitivity of cultivated Germans to 
everything banal. It exposed the rule, the might of — 
Method, and their submission to Method. Sammler 
had it all figured out. Alert to the peril and disgrace 
of explanations, he was himself no mean explainer. 
And even in the old days, in the days when he was 
"British," in the lovely twenties and thirties when — — 
he lived in Great Russell Street, when he was ac- E. 
quainted with Lord Keynes, Lytton Strachey, and | 
H. G. Wells and loved "British" views, before the 
great squeeze, the human physics of the War, with 
its volumes, its vacuums, its voids (that period of | 
dynamics and direct action upon the individual, E 
comparable biologically to birth) he had never 
much trusted his judgment where Germans were E- 
concerned. The Weimar Republic was not attrac- — 
tive to him in any way. No, there was an exception a 
—he had admired its Plancks and Einsteins. Hardly 
anyone else. t 

In any case, he was not going to be one of those — 
kindly European uncles with whom the Margottes D 
of this world could have day-long high-level discus- c 
sions. She would have liked him trailing after her — 
through the apartment while, for two hours, she —— 
unpacked the groceries, hunting for lunch a salami — 
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— which was already on the shelf; while she slapped 


and smoothed the bed with short strong arms (she 


kept the bedroom piously unchanged after the- 


death of Ussher—his swivel chair, his footstool, his 
Hobbes, Vico, Hume, and Marx underlined), dis- 
cussing things. He found that even if he could get a 
word in edgewise it was encircled and cut off right 
away. Margotte swept on, enormously desirous of 
doing good. And really she was good (that was the 
point) , she was boundlessly, achingly, hopelessly on 
the right side, the best side, of every big human 
question: for creativity, for the young, for the black, 
the poor, the oppressed, for victims, for sinners, 
for the hungry. 

A significant remark by Ussher Arkin, giving 
much to think of after his death, was that he had 
learned to do the good thing as if practicing a vice. 
He must have been thinking of his wife as a sexual 
partner. She had probably driven him to erotic 
invention, and made monogamy a strange chal- 
lenge. Margotte, continually recalling Ussher, 
spoke of him always as her Man. "When my Man 
. was alive . . . my Man used to say." Sammler was 


— sorry for his widowed niece. You could criticize her 


endlessly. High-minded, she bored you; she made 
cruel inroads. into your time, your thought, your 
patience. She talked junk, she gathered waste and 
junk in the flat, she bred junk. Look, for instance, 
at these plants she was trying to raise. She planted 
avocado pits, lemon seeds, peas, potatoes. Was there 
anything ever so mangy, trashy, as these potted ob- 
jects? Shrubs and vines dragged on the ground, tried 
to rise on grocer’s string hopefully stapled fanwise 
to the ceiling. The stems of the avocados looked like 
the sticks of fireworks falling back after the flash, 
and produced a few rusty, spiky, anthrax-damaged, 
nitty leaves. This botanical ugliness, the product of 
so much fork-digging, watering, so much breast and 
arm, heart and hope, told you something, didn't it? 
First of all, it told you that the individual facts were 
filled with messages and meanings, but you couldn't 
be sure what the messages meant. She wanted a 
bower in her living room, a screen of glossy leaves, 
flowers, a garden, blessings of freshness and beauty 
—something to foster as woman the germinatrix, the 
matriarch of reservoirs and gardens. Humankind, 
crazy for symbols, trying to utter what it doesn't 
know itself. Meantime the spreading fanlike feath- 
erless quills: no peacock purple, no blue, no true 
green, but only spots before your eyes. Redeemed 
bv a feeling of réady and available human warmth? 
No, you couldn't be sure. The strain of unrelenting 
analytical effort gave Mr. Sammler a headache. 
The worst of it was that these ratty plants would 
not, could not, respond. There was not enough 
light. Too much clutter. 

But when it came to clutter, his daughter, Shula, 
was much worse. He had lived with Shula for sev- 
eral years, just east of Broadway. She had too many 


oddities for her old father.. She passionately col- 
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lected things. In plainer words, she was a scavenger. 
More than once, he had seen her hunting through 
Broadway trash baskets (or, as he still called them, 
dustbins). She wasn't old, not bad looking, not 
even too badly dressed, item by item. The full 
effect would have been no worse than vulgar if she 
had not been obviously a nut. She turned up in a 
miniskirt of billiard-table green, revealing legs sen- 
sual in outline but without inner sensuality: at the 
waist a broad leather belt; over shoulders, bust, a 
coarse strong Guatemalan embroidered shirt; on 
her head a wig such as a female impersonator 
might put on at a convention of salesmen. Her own 
hair had a small curl, a minute distortion. It put 
her in a rage. She cried out that it was thin, she had 
masculine hair. Thin it evidently was, but not the 
other. She had it straight from Sammler's mother, a 
hysterical woman certainly, but anything but mas- 
culine. But who knew how many sexual difficulties 
and complications were associated with Shula's 
hair? And, from the troubled widow's peak, fol- 
lowing an imaginary line of illumination over the 
nose, originally fine but distorted by restless move- 
ment, over the ridiculous comment of the lips, 
painted dark red, and down between the breasts to 
the middle of the body—what problems there must 
be! 

Sammler kept hearing how she had taken her 
wig to a good hairdresser to have it set, and how the 
hairdresser exclaimed please to take the thing away, 
it was too cheap for him to work on. Sammler did 
not know whether this was an isolated incident in- 
volving one homosexual stylist, or whether it had 
happened on several separate occasions. He saw 
many open elements in his daughter. Things that 
ought, but failed actually, to connect. Wigs, for | 
instance, suggested orthodoxy; Shula in fact had 
Jewish connections. She seemed to know lots of 
rabbis in famous temples and synagogues on Cen- 
tral Park West and on the East Side. She went to 
sermons and free lectures everywhere. Where she 
found the patience for this, Sammler could not 
say. He could bear no lecture for more than ten 
minutes. But she, with loony, clever, large eyes, 
the face full of white comment and skin thickened 
with concentration, sat on her rucked-up skirt, the 
shopping bag with salvage, loot, coupons, and 
throwaway literature between her knees. Afterward 
she was the first to ask questions. She became well 
acquainted. with the rabbi, the rabbi's wife and 
family—involved in discussions about faith, ritual, 
Zionism. 

But she had Christian periods as well. Hid- 
den in a Polish convent for four years, she had been 
called. Slawa, and now there were times when she 
answered only to that name. Almost always at 
Easter she was a Catholic. Ash Wednesday was ob- 
served, and it was with a smudge between the eyes 
that she often came into clear focus for the old gen- 
tleman. With HE little twists of kinky hair descend- 
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ing from the wig beside the ears and the florid lip 
dark red, skeptical, accusing, affirming something 
substantive about her life-claim, her right to be 
whatever—whatever it all came to. Full of comment 
always, the mouth completing the premises stated 
from an insane angle by the merging dark eyes. Not 
altogether crazy, perhaps. But she would come in 
Saying that she had been run down by mounted 
policemen in Central Park. They were trying to re- 
capture a deer escaped from the zoo, and she was 
absorbed, reading an article in Look, and they 
knocked her over. She was, however, quite cheerful. 
She was too cheerful for him. At night she typed. 
She sang at her typewriter. She was employed by 
Cousin Gruner, the doctor, who had this work in- 
vented for her. Gruner had saved her (it amounted 
to that) from her equally crazy husband, Eisen, in 
Israel, sending Sammler ten years ago to bring 
Shula-Slawa back to New York. 

Unusually handsome, brilliant-looking, Eisen, 
wounded at Stalingrad, with other wounded vet- 
erans in Rumania, was thrown by his comrades 
from a moving train because he was a Jew. Eisen 
had frozen his feet; his toes were amputated. “Oh, 
they were drunk,” said Eisen in Haifa. “Good fel- 
lows—tavarishni. But you know what Russians are 
when they have a few glasses of vodka.” He grinned 
at Sammler. Black curls, a handsome Roman nose, 
shining sharp senseless saliva-moist teeth. The trou- 
ble was that he kicked and beat Shula-Slawa quite 
often, even as a newlywed. Old Sammler in the 
cramped, stone-smelling, whitewashed apartment in 
Haifa considered the palm branches at the window 
in warm, clear atmosphere. Shula was cooking for 
them out of a Mexican cookbook, making bitter 
chocolate sauce, grating coconuts over chicken 
breasts, complaining that you could not buy chut- 
ney in Haifa. “When I was thrown out,” said Eisen 
cheerfully, “I thought I would go and see the Pope. 
I took a stick and walked to Italy. The stick was my 
crutch, you see." 
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“I went to Castel Gandolfo. The Pope was very 
nice to us." 

After three days Mr. Sammler saw that he would 
have to remove his daughter. 

He took a taxi to visit Galilee, for the historical 
interest of the thing, as long as he was in the vicin- 
ity. On a sandy road, he found a gaucho. Under a 
platter hat fastened beneath the large chin, in Ar- 
gentinean bloomers tucked into boots, with a Doug- 
las Fairbanks mustache, he was mixing feed for 
small creatures racing about him in a chicken-wire 
enclosure. Water from a hose ran clear and pleasant 
in the sun over the yellow meal or mash and stained 
it orange. The little animals though fat were lithe; 
they were heavy, their coats shone, opulent and 
dense. These were nutrias. Their fur made hats 
worn in cold climates. Coats for ladies. Mr. Samm- 
ler, feeling red-faced in the Galilean sunlight, in- 
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terrogated this man. In his bass voice of a distin- 
guished traveler—a cigarette held between his hairy 
knuckles, smoke escaping past his hairy ears—he put 
questions to the gaucho. Neither spoke the lan- 
guage of Jesus. Mr. Sammler fell back on Italian, 
which the nutria breeder in Argentine gloom com- 
prehended, his heavy handsome face considering 
the greedy beasts about his boots. He was Bessara- 
bian-Syrian-South American—a Spanish-speaking Is- 
raeli cowpuncher from the Pampas. 

Did he butcher the little animals himself? Samm- 
ler wished to know. His Italian had never been 
good. “Uccidere?” "Ammazzare?" The gaucho un- 
derstood. When the time came, he killed them him- 
self. He struck them on the head with a stick. 

Didn't he mind doing this to his little flock? 
Hadn't he known them from infancy—was there no 
tenderness for individuals—were there no favorites? 
The gaucho denied it all. He shook his handsome 
head. He said that nutrias were very stupid. 

"Son muy tontos." 

“Arrivederci,” said Sammler. 

"Adios. Shalom." 

Mr. Sammler's hired car took him to Caper- 
naum, where Jesus had preached in the synagogue. 
From afar, he saw the Mount of the Beatitudes. 
Two eyes would have been inadequate to the heavi- 
ness and smoothness of the color, parted with diffi- 
culty by fishing boats—the blue water, unusually 
dense, heavy, seemed sunk under the naked Syrian 
heights. Mr. Sammler's heart was very much torn 
by feelings as he stood under the short, leaf-stream- 
ing banana trees. 


"And did those feet in ancient time 
walk upon. 


But those were England's mountains green. 'The 
mountains opposite, in serpentine nakedness, were 
not green either but ruddy, with smoky cavities and 
mysteries of inhuman power flaming above them. 

The many impressions and experiences of life 
seemed no longer to occur each in its own proper 
space, in sequence, each with its recognizable reli- 
gious or aesthetic importance, but human beings 
suffered the humiliations of inconsequence, of con- 
fused styles, of a long life containing several sepa- 
rate lives. In fact the whole experience of mankind 
was covering each separate life in its flood. Making 
all the ages of history simultaneous. Compelling the 
frail person to receive, to register, depriving him 
because of volume, of mass, of the power to impart 
design. 

That was Sammler's first journey to Israel. A 
decade later, for a different purpose, he went again. 

Rescued from Eisen, who walloped her, he said, 
because she went to Catholic priests, because she 
was a liar (lies infuriated him; paranoiacs, Sammler 
concluded, are more passionate for pure truth than 
other madmen), Shula-Slawa set up housekeeping 
in New York. Creating, that is, a great clutter-center 
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in the New World. Mr. Sammler, a polite Slim-Jim 
(the nickname Dr. Gruner had given him), a con- 
siderate father, muttering appreciation of each 
piece of rubbish as presented to him, was in certain 
moods explosive; under provocation, more violent 
than other people. In fact, his claim for indemnity 
from the Bonn government was based upon dam- 
age to his nervous system as well as his eye. Fits 
of rage, very rare but shattering, laid him up 
with intense migraines, put him in a post-epileptic 
condition. Then he lay most of a week in a dark 
room, rigid, hands gripped on his chest, bruised, 
aching, incapable of an answer when spoken to. 
With Shula-Slawa, he had a series of such attacks. 
First of all, he couldn't bear the building Gruner 
had put them into, with its stone stoop slump- 
ing to one side, into the cellar stairway of the 
Chinese laundry adjoining. The lobby made him 
ill, tiles like yellow teeth, set in desperate grime, and 
the stinking elevator shaft. The bathroom where 
Shula kept an Easter chick from Kresge's until it 
turned into a hen that squawked on the edge of the 
tub. The Christmas decorations which lasted into 
spring. The rooms themselves were like those dusty 
red paper Christmas bells, folds within folds, The 
hen with yellow legs in his room on his documents 
and books was too much 
one day. He was aware 
that the sun shone bright- 
ly, the sky blue, but the 
big swell of the apartment 
house heavyweight  vase- 
like baroque, made him 
feel. that the twelfth-story 
room was like a china 
cabinet into which he was 
locked, and the satanic | 
hen-legs of wrinkled yel- | d 
low clawing his papers i 
made him scream out. SM it 
Shula then agreed that x a 
he should move. She told D a 
everyone that her father’s i 
lifework, his memoir of H. G. Wells, made him too 
tense to live with. She had H. G. Wells on the 
brain, the large formation of a lifetime. He was the 
most august human being she knew of. She was a 
small girl when the Sammlers lived in Blooms- 
bury and with childish genius accurately read the 
passions of her parents—their pride in high connec- 
tions, their snobbery, how contented they were with 
the cultural best of England. Old Sammler thinking 
of his wife in prewar days interpreted a certain 
quiet, bosomful way that she had of conveying with 
a downward stroke of the hand, so delicate you had 
to know her well to identify it as a vaunting ges- 
ture: we have the most distinguished intimacy with 
the finest people in Britain. A small vice—almost 
nutritive, digestive—which gave Antonina softer 
cheeks, smoother hair, deeper color. If a little social 
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the legs—the thought rushed in and Sammler had 
stopped trying to repel these mental rushes), it had 
its feminine justification. Love is the most potent 
cosmetic, but there are others. And the little girl 
may actually have observed that the very mention 
of Wells had a combined social-erotic influence on 
her mother. Judging not, and recalling Wells always 
with respect, Sammler knew that he had been a 
horny man of labyrinthine extraordinary sensual- 
ity. As a biologist, as a social thinker concerned with 
power and world projects, the molding of a universal 
order, as a furnisher of interpretation and opinion 
to the educated or half-educated masses—as all of 
these he appeared to need a great amount of copu- 
lation. Nowadays Sammler would recall him as a 
little lower-class limey, and as an aging man of de- 
clining ability and appeal. And in the agony of 
parting with the breasts, the mouths, and the pre- 
cious sexual fluids of women, poor Wells, the na- 
tural teacher, the sex-emancipator, the explainer, 
the humane blesser of mankind, could in the end 
only blast and curse everyone. Of course he wrote 


such things in his final sickness, horribly depressed . 


by World War II. 

What Shula-Slawa said came back amusingly to 
Sammler through Angela 
Gruner. Shula visited An- 
gela in the East Sixties, 
where her cousin had the 
beautiful, free, wealthy 
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. York apartment. Without 
envy, without self-con- 
sciousness, Shula with wig 
and shopping bag, her 
white face puckering with 
continual inspiration (re- 
s | ceiving and transmitting 
e Lom Sm wild messages) , sat as awk- 
qi m | wardly as possible in the 
nl super comfort of Angela's 
upholstery, blobbing china 

and forks with lipstick. In Shula's version of things 
her father had had conversations: with H. G. Wells 
lasting several years. He took notes to Poland in 
1939, expecting to have spare time for the memoir. 
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Just then the country exploded. In the geyser that - 


rose a mile or two into the skies were Papa's notes. 
But (with his memory!) he knew it all by heart, and 
all you had to do was ask what Wells had said to him 
about Lenin, Stalin, Mussolini, Hitler, world peace, 
atomic energy, the open conspiracy, the coloniza- 
tion of the planets. Whole passages came back to 
Papa. He had to concentrate of course. Thus she 
turned about his moving in with Margotte until it 
became her idea. He had moved away to concen- 
trate better. He said he didn't have much time left. 
But obviously he exaggerated. He looked so well: 
He was such a handsome person. Elderly widows 
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were always asking her about him. The mother of 
Rabbi Ipsheimer. The grandmother of Ipsheimer, 
more likely. Anyway (Angela still reporting) , Wells 
had communicated things to Sammler that the 
world didn't know. When finally published they 
would astonish everybody. The book would take the 
form of dialogues like those with A. N. Whitehead 
which Sammler admired so much. 

Low-voiced, husky, a hint of joking brass in her 
tone, Angela (just this side of coarseness, a beauti- 
ful woman) said, "Her Wells routine is so great. 
Were you that close to H. G., Uncle?" 

"We were well acquainted." 

"But chums? Were you bosom buddies?" 

"Oh? My dear girl, in spite of my years, I am a 
man of the modern age. You do not find David and 
Jonathan, Roland and Olivier bosom buddies in 
these days. The man's company was very pleasant. 
He seemed also to enjoy conversation with me. As 
for his views he was just a mass of intelligent views. 
He expressed as many as he could, and at all times. 
Everything he said I found eventually in written 
form. He was like Voltaire, a graphomaniac. His 
mind was unusually active, he thought he should 
explain everything, and he actually said some things 
very well. Like 'Science is the mind of the race.' 
That's true, you know. It's a better thing to em- 
phasize than other collective facts, like disease or 
sin. And when I see the wing of a jet plane I don't 
only see metal, but metal tempered by the agree- 
ment of many minds which know the pressure and 
velocity and weight, calculating on their slide rules 
whether they are Hindus or Chinamen or from the 
Congo or Brazil. Yes, on the whole he was a sensible, 
intelligent person, certainly on the right side of 
many questions." 

"And you used to be interested." 

"Yes, I used to be interested." 

"But she says you're composing that great work 
a mile a minute." 

She laughed. Not merely laughed, but laughed 
brilliantly. In Angela you confronted sensual wom- 
anhood, without remission. You smelled it, too. She 
wore the odd stylish things which Sammler noted 
with detached and purified dryness, as if from a 
different part of the universe. What were those, 
white-kid buskins? What were those sheer tights, 
where did they lead? That effect of the hair called 
frosting, that color under the lioness’ muzzle, that 
swagger to enhance the natural power of the bust! 
Her plastic coat inspired by cubists or Mondriaan, 
geometrical black and white forms; her trousers by 
Courréges and Pucci. Sammler followed as well as 
he could.in the Times, and in the women’s maga- 
zines sent by Angela herself. He did not read too 
much. Careful to guard his eyesight, he passed pages 
rapidly back and forth before his eye, his large fore- 
head registering the stimulus to his mind. The dam- 
aged left eye seemed turned in another direction, 
preoccupied separately with different matters. Thus 
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Sammler knew, through many rapid changes, War- 
hol, Baby Jane Holzer while she lasted, the Living 
Theater, the outbursts of nude display more and 
more revolutionary, Dionysus in 69, copulation on 
the stage, the philosophy of the Beatles; and in the 
art world, electric shows and minimal painting. 
Angela was in her thirties now, independently 
wealthy, with ruddy skin, gold-whitish hair, big lips. 
She was afraid of obesity. She either fasted or ate 
like a stevedore, and she trained in a fashionable 
gym. He knew her problems—he had to know, for 
she came and discussed them in detail. She did not 
know fis problems. He seldom talked and she sel- 
dom asked. Moreover, he and Shula were her fa- 
ther's pensioners, dependents—call it what you like. 
So after psychiatric sessions, Angela came to Uncle 
Sammler to hold a seminar and analyze the preced- 
ing hour. Thus the old man heard what she did and 
with whom and how it felt and all that she knew 
how to say. 

Sammler in his Gymnasium days once translated 
from Saint Augustine: “The Devil hath established 
his cities in the North." He thought of this often. 
In Cracow before World War I he had had an- 
other version of it—the dreary liquid yellow mud 
to a depth of two inches over cobblestones in the 
Jewish streets. People needed their candles, their 
lamps and their copper kettles, their slices of lemon 
in the image of the sun. This was the conquest of 
grimness with the aid always of Mediterranean 
symbols. Dark environments overcome by imported 
religious signs and local domestic amenities. With- 
out the power of the North, its mines, its industries, 
the world would never have reached its astonishing 
modern form. And regardless of Augustine, Samm- 
ler had always loved his Northern cities, especially 
London, the blessings of its gloom, of coal smoke, 
gray rains, and the mental and human opportuni- 
ties of a dark environment. But now Augustine's 
statement needed new interpretations. Listening to 
Angela carefully, Sammler perceived different de- 
velopments. The labor of Puritanism now was end- 
ing. The dark satanic mills changing into light 
satanic mills. The reprobates converted into chil- 
dren of joy, the sexual ways of the seraglio and of 
the Congo bush adopted by the emancipated masses 
of New York, Amsterdam, London. Old Sammler 
with his screwy visions! He saw the increasing tri- 
umph of Enlightenment-— Liberty, Fraternity, Equal- 
ity, Adultery! Enlightenment, universal education, 
suffrage, the rights of the majority acknowledged by 
all governments, the rights of women, the rights of 
children, the rights of criminals, the unity of the 
different races affirmed, social security, public 
health, the dignity of the person, the right to justice 
—the struggles of three revolutionary centuries be- 
ing won while the feudal bonds of Church and 
Family weakened and the privileges of aristocracy 
(without any duties) spread wide, democratized, 
especially the libidinous privileges, the right to be 
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uninhibited, spontaneous, urinating, defecating, 


belching, coupling in all positions, tripling, quad- 
rupling, polymorphously, noble in being. natural, 


» primitive, combining the leisure and luxurious in- 


ventiveness of Versailles with the hibiscus-covered 
erotic ease of Samoa. Dark romanticism now took 
hold. As old at least as the strange Orientalism of 
the Knights Templar, and since then filled up with. 
Lady Stanhopes, Baudelaires, Nervals, Steven- 
sons, and Gauguins—those South-loving barbarians. 


And now all the tourism and local color, the exotics - 


of it, had broken up, but the mental masses, in-: 
heriting everything in a debased state, had formed. 
an idea of the corrupting disease of being white 
and of the healing power of black. The dreams. of 
nineteenth-century poets now polluted the mental 


atmosphere of the great boroughs and suburbs of 


New York. Add to this the dangerous, lunging, 
staggering, crazy violence of fanatics, and the trou- 
ble was very deep. Like many people who had 
seen the world collapse once, Mr. Sammler en- 
tertained the possibility it might collapse twice. 
He did not agree with refugee friends that this 
doom was inevitable, but liberal beliefs did not 


^. seem capable of self-defense, and. you could smell 








. decay. You could see the suicidal impulses of civili- 


zation pushing strongly. You. wondered whether 
this Western culture could survive universal dis- 
semination—whether only its science and technol- 
ogy or administrative practices would travel. Or 
whether the worst enemies of civilization might not 


prove to be its petted intellectuals who attacked it- 
at its weakest moments—attacked it in the name of : 
proletarian revolution, in the name of reason and 


in the name of irrationality, in the name of visceral 
depth, in the name of sex, in the name of perfect 
and instant freedom. For what it amounted to was 
limitless demand—insatiability, refusal of the 
doomed creature (death being sure and final) to go 
away from this earth unsatisfied. A full bill of de- 
mand and complaint was therefore presented by 
each individual. Non-negotiable. Recognizing no 
scarcity of supply in any human department. 


Sammler saw this in Shula-Slawa. She came to do 


his room. He. had to sit in his beret and coat; for 
she needed fresh air. She arrived with cleaning ma- 
terials in the shopping bag—ammonia, shelf paper, 
Windex, floor wax, rags. She sat out on the sill to 
wash the windows, lowering the sash to her thighs. 
Her little shoe soles were inside the room..On her 
lips-a burst of. crimson asymmetrical skeptical 
fleshy business-and-dream sensuality—the cigarette 
scorching away at the tip. There was the wig, too, 
mixed yak and baboon hair and synthetic fibers. 
Shula, like all the ladies perhaps, was needy— 
needed gratification of numerous instincts, needed 
the warmth and. pressure of men, needed a child 
for sucking and nurture, needed to gratify social 
demands, needed the exercise of the mind, needed 


continuity, needed interest—Znterest!—needed flat- 









tery, needed triumph, power, needed rabbis, needed 
priests, needed fuel for all that was perverse and 
crazy, needed noble action of the intellect, needed 
culture, demanded the sublime. No scarcity was 
acknowledged. If you tried to deal with all these 
immediate needs you were a lost man. Even to 
consider it all the way she did, spraying. cold 
froth on the panes, swabbing it away, left-handed 
with a leftward swing of the bust (ohne Büsten- 
halter), was neither affection for her, nor preser- 
vation for her father. When she arrived and 
opened windows and doors, the personal atmo- 
sphere Mr. Sammler had accumulated and stored 
blew away, it seemed. His back door opened to the 
service staircase where a hot smell of incineration 
rushed from the chute; charred paper, chicken en- 
trails, and burnt feathers. The Puerto Rican sweep- 
ers carried transistors playing Latin music. As if 
supplied with this jazz from a universal unfailing 
source, like cosmic rays. 

"Well, Father, how is it going?" 

"What is going?" 

“The work. H. G. Wells?" 

"As usual." 

"People take up too much of your time. You 
don't get enough reading done. I know you have 
to protect your eyesight. But is it going all right?" 

“Tremendous.” 

"I wish you wouldn't make jokes about it.” 

"Why, is it too important for jokes?" 

"Well, it is important." 

He was drinking his coffee. Today, this very 
afternoon, he was going to speak at Columbia. One 
of his young Columbia friends had persuaded him. 
Shula had hired university students to read to him, 
to spare his eyes. She herself had tried it, but. 
her voice made him: nod off. Half an hour of her 
reading, and the blood left his brain. She told 
Angela that her father tried to fence her out of his 
higher activities. As if they had to be protected 
from the very person who believed most in them! 
It was a very sad paradox! But for four or five 
years she had. found student-readers. Some had 
graduated, now were in professions or business but 


still came back to visit Sammler. “He is like their 
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guru,” said Shula-Slawa. More recent readers were 
student activists. Mr. Sammler was quite interested 
in the radical youth movement. To judge by their 
reading ability the young people had had a 
meager education. Their presence sometimes in- 
duced (or deepened) a long, still smile which. had 
the effect more than anything else of blindness. 
Hairy, dirty, without style, levelers, ignorant. He 
found after -they had read to him for a few hours 
that he had to teach them the subject, explain the 
terms, do etymologies for them as though they were 
twelve years old. ‘‘Janus—a door. Janitor—one who 
minds the door.” “Lapis, a stone. Dilapidate, take 
apart the stones. One cannot say it of a person.” 
but if one could, one would say it of these young 





persons. Some of the poor girls had a bad smell. 
Bohemian protest did them the most harm. It was 
elementary among the tasks and problems of civil- 
ization, thought Mr. Sammler, that some parts of 
nature demanded more control than others. Fe- 
males were naturally more prone to grossness, had 
more smells, needed more washing, clipping, bind- 
ing, pruning, grooming, perfuming, and training. 
These poor kids may have resolved to stink to- 
gether in defiance of a corrupt tradition built on 
neurosis and falsehood, but Mr. Sammler thought 
that an unforeseen result of their way of life was 
loss of femininity, of self-esteem. In their revulsion 
from authority they would respect no persons. Not 
even their own persons. 

Anyhow, he no longer wanted these readers with 
the big dirty boots and the helpless vital pathos of 
young dogs with their first red erections, and pim- 
ples sprung to the cheeks from foaming beards, 
laboring in his room with hard words and thoughts 
that had to be explained, stumbling through Toyn- 
bee, Schweitzer, Burckhardt, Spengler. For he had 
been reading historians of civilization—Karl Marx, 
Max Weber, Max Scheler, Freud. Side excursions 
into Adorno, Marcuse, Norman O. Brown, whom 
he found to be worthless fellows. Together with 
these he took on Doktor Faustus, Les Noyers 
D'Altenbourg, Ortega, Valéry's essays on history 
and politics. But after four or five years of this diet, 
he wished to read only certain religious writers of 
the thirteenth century—Suso, ‘Tauler, and Meister 
Eckhart. In his seventies he was interested in little 
more than Meister Eckhart and the Bible. For this 
he needed no readers. He read Eckhart's Latin at 
the public library from microfilm. He read the 
Sermons and the Talks of Instruction—a few sen- 
tences at a time, a paragraph of Old German, pre- 
sented to his good eye at close range. While Mar- 
gotte ran the carpet sweeper through the rooms. 
Evidently getting most of the lint on her skirts. And 
singing. She loved Schubert lieder. Why she had to 
mingle them with the zoom of the vacuum eluded 
explanation. But then he could not explain a liking 
for certain combinations: for instance, sandwiches 
of sturgeon-Swiss-cheese-tongue-steak-tartar-and-Rus- 
sian-dressing in layers—such things as one saw on 
fancy delicatessen menus. Yet customers seemed to 
order them. No matter where you picked it up, 
humankind supplied more oddities than you could 
keep up with. 


combined oddity, for instance, which drew 
him today into the middle of things in 
spite of his decision to proceed coastwise, 
alone: one of his ex-readers, young Lionel 
Feffer, had asked him to address a seminar at Colum- 
bia University on the British Scene in the Thirties. 
For some reason this attracted Sammler. He was fond 
of Feffer. An ingenious operator, less student than 
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promoter. With his florid color, brown beaver 
beard, long black eyes, big belly, smooth hair, pink 
awkward large hands, loud interrupting voice, hasty 
energy, he was charming to Sammler. Not trust- 
worthy. Only charming. 'That is, it sometimes gave 
Sammler great pleasure to see' Lionel Feffer work- 
ing out in his peculiar manner, to hear the fizzing 
of his vital gas, his fuel. 

"You must come and talk to these fellows, it's of 
the utmost importance. They have never heard a 
point of view like yours," said Feffer. The pink ox- 
ford cloth shirt increased the color of his face. The 
beard, the straight large sensual nose, made him 
look like Francois Premier. A bustling, affectionate, 
urgent, eruptive, enterprising character. He had 
money in the stock market. He was vice president of 
a Guatemalan insurance company covering railroad 
workers. His field at school was diplomatic history. 
He belonged to a corresponding society called The 
Foreign Ministers’ Club. Its members took up a 
question like the Crimean War or the Boxer Re- 
bellion and did it all again, writing one another 
letters as the foreign ministers of France, England, 
Germany, Russia. They obtained very different re- 
sults. In addition, Feffer was a busy seducer, espe- 
cially, it seemed, of young wives. But he found 
time as well to hustle on behalf of handicapped 
children. He got them free toys and signed photo- 
graphs of hockey stars; he found time to visit 
them in the hospital. He "found time." To Samm- 
ler this was a highly significant American fact. 
Feffer led a high-energy American life to the point 
of anarchy and breakdown. And yet devotedly. And 
of course he was in psychiatric treatment. They all 
were. They could always say that they were sick. 
Nothing was omitted. 

“The British Scene in the Thirties—you must. 
For my seminar." 

Sammler didn't know what seminar this was. Not 
always attentive, he failed to understand clearly; 
perhaps there was nothing clear to understand; but 
it seemed that he had promised, although he 
couldn't remember promising. But Feffer confused 
him. There were so many projects, such cross-refer- 
ences, so many confidences and requests for se- 
crecy, so many scandals, frauds, spiritual communi- 
cations—a continual flow backward, forward, later- 
al, above, below: like any page of Joyce's Ulysses, 
always in medias res. Anyway, Sammler had appar- 
ently agreed to give this talk for à student project 
to help backward black pupils with their reading 
problems. 

He called for Sammler in a taxi. ‘They went up- 
town in style. Feffer stressed the style of it. He said 
the cab must wait while Sammler gave his talk. 
The driver refused. Feffer raised his voice. He said 
this was a legal matter. Sammler persuaded him to 
drop it as he was about to call for the police. 
"There is no need to have a taxi waiting for me," 
said Sammler. 
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Then Feffer led him into a large room. He had. 
expected a small one, a seminar room. He had 


= come to reminisce, for a handful of interested stu- 


dents, about R. H. Tawney, Harold Laski, Zilliacus, 
George Orwell, H. G. Wells. But this was a mass 
puer of some sort. His obstructed vision took 
in a large, spreading, shaggy, composite human 
bloom. It was malodorous, peculiarly rancid, sul-. 
furous. The amphitheater was filled. Standing 
room only. Was Feffer running one of his rackets? 
Was he going to pocket the admission money? 
Sammler mastered and dismissed this suspicion, 
ascribing it to surprise and nervousness. For he was 
surprised, frightened. But he pulled himself to- 


E gether. He tr ied to begin humorously by recalling 


the lecturer who bad: addressed incurable alco- 


 holics under the impression that they were the 
= Browning Society. But there was no laughter, and 


he had to remember that Browning Societies had 
been extinct for a long time. A microphone was 
hung on his chest He began to speak of the 
mental atmosphere of England before the Second. 


= World War. The Mussolini adventure in East Af- 
rica. Spain in 1936. The Great Purges in Russia. 


Stalinism in France and Britain. Blum, Daladier, 


the Peoples’ Front, Oswald Mosley. The mood of 


. English intellectuals. For this he needed no notes, 
he could easily recall what people had said or 


written. | 
Doubly foreign, Polish-Oxonian, with his out- 
rushing white back hair, the wrinkles streaming be- 
low the smoked glasses, he pulled the handkerchief 
from the breast pocket, unfolded and refolded it, 


touched his face, wiped his palms with thin elderly 


delicacy. Without pleasure in performance, without 
the encouragement of attention (there was a good 
deal of noise) , the little satisfaction he did feel was. 
the meager ghost of the pride he and his wife had 
once taken in their British successes. In his success, 


à Polish Jew so well acquainted, so handsomely 


Progress" 


acknowledged by the nobs, by H. G. Wells. In- 
cluded, for instance, with Gerald Heard and Olaf 
Stapledon in the Cosmopolis project for a World 
State, Sammler had written articles for "News of 
for the other publication, The World 
Citizen. As he explained in a voice that still con- 
tained Polish sibilants and nasals, though impres- 
sively low, the project was based on the propagation 
of the sciences of biology, history, and sociology and 
the effective application of scientific principles to 
the enlargement of human life; the building of a 
planned, orderly, and beautiful world society: 
abolishing national sovereignty, outlawing war, 
subjecting money and credit, production, distribu- 
tion, transport, population, arms manufacture, et 
cetera, to worldwide collective control, offering free 
universal education, personal freedom (compatible 
with community welfare) to the utmost degree; a 
service society based on a rational scientific attitude 
| toward life. Sammler, with gums interest and 
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confidence recalling all this, lectured on Cosmop- 
olis for half an hour, feeling what a kindhearted, 
ingenuous, stupid scheme it had been. Telling this 
into the lighted restless hole of the amphitheater, 
with the soiled dome and caged electric fixtures, 
until he was interrupted by a clear loud voice. He 
was being questioned. He was being shouted at. 

A man in Levi's, thick-bearded but possibly 
young, a figure of compact distortion, was standing 
shouting at him. 

"Hey! Old Man!" > 

In the silence, Mr. Sammler drew down his 
tinted spectacles, seeing this person with his effec- 
tive eye. 

"Old Man! You quoted Orwell before." 

"Yes?" 

"You quoted him to say that British Radicals 
were all protected by the Royal Navy? Did. Orwell 
say that British Radicals were protected by the 
Royal Navy?" 

"Yes, I believe he did say that." 

"That's a lot of shit." 

Sammler could not speak. 

"Orwell was a fink.. He was a sick counterrevolu- 
tionary. It's good he died when he did. And what 
you are saying is shit." Turning to the audience, 
extending violent arms and raising his palms like 
a Greek dancer, he said, "Why do you listen to this 
effete old shit? What has he got to tell you? His 
balls are dry. He's dead; He can't come." 

Sammler later thought that voices had been 
raised on his side. Someone had said, "Shame. Exhi- 
bitionist." : 

But no one really tried to defend him. Most of 
the young people were against him. The shouting 
was hostile. Feffer was gone, had been called away 
to the telephone. Sammler, turning from the- lec- 
tern, found his umbrella, trench coat and hat be- 
hind him and left the platform, guided by a young 
girl who had rushed up to express indignation and 
sympathy, saying it was a scandal to break up such 
a good lecture. She showed him through a door, 
down. several stairs, and he was on Broadway at. 
116th Street. Abruptly out of the university. 

Back in the city. 

And he was not so much personally offended 
by the event as struck by the will to offend. What 
a passion to be real. But real was also brutal. And 
the acceptance of excrement as a standard? How 
extraordinary! Youth? Together with the idea of 
sexual potency? All this confused sex-excrement- 
militancy, explosiveness, abusiveness, teeth-showing, 
apish howling. Like the spider monkeys in the trees, 
as Sammler once had read, defecating into their 
hands, and shrieking, pelting the explorers below. 

He was not sorry to have met the facts, however 
saddening, regrettable the facts. But the effect was 
that Mr. Sammler did feel somewhat separated from 
the rest of his species, if not in some fashion severed 
—severed not so much by age as by preoccupations 








too different and remote, disproportionate on the 
side of the spiritual, Platonic, Augustinian, thir- 
teenth-century. As the traffic poured, the wind 
poured, and the sun, relatively bright for Manhat- 


.tan—shining and pouring through openings in his 


substance, through his gaps. As if he had been cast 
by Henry Moore, with holes, lacunae. Again, as 
after seeing the pickpocket, he was obliged to events 
for a difference, an intensification of vision. A de- 
livery man with a floral cross, his bald head dented, 
seemed to be drunk. His short wide pants were 
blowing in the wind like a woman’s skirts. Gar- 
denias, camellias, calla lilies, sailing above him 
under light transparent plastic. Or at the Riverside 
bus stop Mr. Sammler enjoyed the proximity of 
a waiting student, and used his eye-power to note 
that he wore wide-waled corduroy pants of uri- 
nous green, a tweed coat of a carrot color with 
burls of blue wool; that sideburns stood like pow- 
erful bushy pillars to the head; that civilized tor- 
toise-shell shafts intersected these; hair thinning 
at the front; a Jew nose, a heavy all-savoring, 
allrejecting lip. Oh, this was an artistic diver- 
sion of the streets for Mr. Sammler when he was 
roused to it by some shock. He was studious, he was 
bookish, and had been trained by the best writers 
to divert himself with observation. When he went 
out, life was not empty. Meanwhile the purposive, 
aggressive, business-bent, conative people did as 
mankind normally did. If the majority walked 
about as if under a spell, sleepwalkers, circum- 
scribed by, in the grip of, minor neurotic, trifling 
aims, individuals like Sammler were only one stage 
forward, awakened not to purpose but to aesthetic 
consumption of the environment. Even if insulted, 
pained, somewhere bleeding, not broadly expressing 
any anger, not crying out with sadness, but translat- 
ing heartache into delicate, even piercing observa- 
tion. Particles in the bright wind, flinging down- 
town, acted like emery on the face. The sun shone as 
if there were no death. For a full minute, while the 
bus approached, squirting air, it was like that. Then 
Mr. Sammler got on, moving like a good citizen 
toward the rear, hoping he would not be pushed 
past the back door, for he had only fifteen blocks to 
go, and there was a thick crowd. The usual smell of 
long-seated bottoms, of sour shoes, of tobacco muck, 
of stogies, cologne, face powder. And yet along the 
river, early spring, the first khaki—a few weeks of 
sun, of heat, and Manhattan would (briefly) join 
the North American continent in a day of old-time 
green, the plush luxury, the polish of the season, 
shining, nitid, the dogwood white, pink, blooming 
crabapple. ‘Then people's feet would swell with the 
warmth, and at Rockefeller Center they would sit 
on the polished stone slabs beside the planted tulips 
and tritons and the water, all in a spirit of preg- 
nancy. Human creatures under the warm shadows 
of skyscrapers feeling the heavy pleasure of their 
nature, and yielding. Sammler too would enjoy 
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spring—one of those penultimate springs. Of course 
he was upset. Very. Of course those students were 
comical, too. And what was the worst of it (apart 
from the rudeness) ? There were appropriate ways 


of putting down an old bore. He might well be, 


especially in a public manifestation, lecturing on 
Cosmopolis, an old bore. The worst of it, from the 
point of view of the young people themselves, was 
that they acted without dignity. They had no view 
of the nobility of being intellectuals and judges of 
the social order. What a pity! old Sammler thought. 
A human being, valuing himself for the right rea- 
sons, has, and restores, order, authority. When the 
internal parts are in order. They must be in order. 
But what was it to be arrested in the stage of toilet 
training! What was it to be entrapped by a psychi- 
atric standard (he blamed the Germans and their 
psychoanalysis for this)! Who had raised the diaper 
flag? Who had made shit a sacrament? What literary 


and psychological movement was that? Mr. Sammler, — 


with bitter angry mind, held the top rail of his 
jammed bus, riding downtown, a short journey. — 
He certainly had no thought of his black pick- 


pocket. Him he connected with Columbus Circle. - 


He always went uptown, not down. But at the rear, 
in his camel's-hair coat, filling up a corner with his 
huge body, he was standing. Sammler against strong 
internal resistance saw him. He resisted because at 
this swaying difficult moment he had no wish to see 
him. Inside, Sammler felt an immediate descent; his 
heart sinking. As sure as fate, as a law of nature, a 
stone falling, a gas rising. He knew the thief did not 
ride the bus for transportation. To meet a woman, 
to go home—however he diverted himself—he un- 
questionably took cabs. He could afford them. But 
now Mr. Sammler was looking down at his shoulder, 


the tallest man in the bus, except for the thief him- 


self. He saw that in the long rear seat he had 


cornered someone. Powerfully bent, the wide back - 


concealed the victim from the other passengers. 
Only Sammler because of his height could see. 
Nothing to be grateful to height or vision for. ‘The 
cornered man was old, was weak; poor eyes, water- 
ing with terror; white lashes, red lids, and a sea- 
mucus blue, his eyes; the mouth open, with false 
teeth dropping from the upper gums. Coat and 
jacket were open also, the shirt pulled forward like 
detached green wallpaper, and the lining of the 
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jacket ragged. The thief tugged his clothes like a 
doctor with a clinic patient. Pushing aside tie and 
— scarf, he took out the wallet. His own homburg 
he then eased back (an animal movement, simply) 
2 slightly from his forehead, furrowed but not with 
. anxiety. The wallet was long—leatherette, plastic. 
Open, it yielded a few dollar bills. There were 
cards. The thief put them in his palm. Read them 
with a tilted head. Let them drop. Examined a 
green federal- looking: check, probably social. secur- 
= ity. Mr. Sammler in his goggles was troubled in 
= focusing. Too much adrenalin was passing with 
— light, thin, frightening rapidity through his heart. 
— He himself was not frightened, but his heart 
seemed to record fear, it had a seizure. He recog- 
nized it-knew what name to apply: tachycardia. 
Breathing was hard. He wondered whether he 
might not faint away. Whether worse might -not 
happen. The check the black man put into his own 
pocket. Snapshots like the cards fell from his fingers. 
Finished, he then dropped the wallet back into the 


— In ironic calm, thumb and forefinger took the knot 
= ofthe necktie and yanked it approximately, but only 
approximately, into place. It was at this moment 


1 rents with his heart. Like an escaping creature rac- 
ing away from him. His throat ached, up to the root 
- of the tongue. There was a pang in the bad eye. But 
. he had some presence of mind, Gripping the over- 

1 - head chrome rail, he stooped forward as if to see 
what street was coming: up. 96th. In other words, 

he avoided a gaze that might be held, or any inter- 
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» now began to work his way toward the rear exit, 
= gently urgent, stooping doorward. He reached, 
—. found the cord, pulled, made it to the step, squeezed 
through the door, and stood on the sidewalk hold- 
ing the umbrella by the fabric, at the button. 
The tachycardia now -running itself out, he 
- was able to walk, though not at the usual rate. His 
= stratagem was to cross Riverside Drive and enter 
|. thefirst building, as if he lived there. He had beaten 
E. — the pickpocket to the door. Maybe effrontery would 
- . dismiss him as too negligible to pursue. The man 
= did not seem to feel threatened by anyone. Took the 
- slackness, the cowardice of the world for granted. 
- Sammler, with effort, opened a big glass black- 
— grilled door and found himself in an empty lobby. 
- Avoiding the elevator he located the staircase, 
_ trudged the first flight and sat down on the landing. 
— - A few minutes of rest, and he recovered his oxygen 
level, although something within felt attenuated. 
Simply thinned out. Before returning to the street 
f (there was no rear exit), he took the umbrella in- 
= side the coat, hooking it in the armhole and belting 
| it up, more or less securely. He also made an effort 
| to change the shape of his hat, punching. it out. He 
pol went past West End to OR: wom the first 


= 


E. 


_ gray torn lining, flipped back the old man's muffler. 


| that, in a quick turn of the head, he saw Mr. Samm- 
ler. Mr. Sammler seen seeing was still in rapid cur- 


— locking of looks. He acknowledged nothing, and 


hamburger joint, sitting in the rear and ordering : 


tea. He drank to the bottom, to the tannic taste, 
squeezing the sopping bag and asking, the counter- 
man for more water, feeling parched. Through the 
window his thief did not appear. By now Sammler's 
greatest need was for his bed. But he knew some- 
thing about lying low. He had learned in Poland, in 
the war, in forests, cellars, passageways, cemeteries. 
Things he had passed through once which had 
abolished a certain margin or leeway ordinarily 
taken for granted. Taking for granted that one will 


not be shot stepping into the street, or clubbed to 


death as one stoops to relieve oneself, or hunted 
in an alley like a rat. This civil margin once re- 
moved, Mr. Sammler would never trust the restora- 
tion totally. He had had little occasion to practice 
the arts of hiding and escaping in New York. But 
now, although his bones ached for the bed and his 


skull was famished: for the pillow, he sat at the. 


counter with his tea. He could not use buses àny- 
more. From now on it was the subway. The subway 
was an abomination. 

But Mr. Sammler had not shaken the pickpocket. 
The man obviously could move fast. He might have 
forced his way out of the bus in midblock and 
sprinted back, heavy but swift in homburg and 
camel's-hair coat. Much more likely, the thief had 
observed him earlier, had once before shadowed 


him, had followed him home. Yes, that must have ü 


been the case. For when Mr. Sammler entered the 
lobby of his building the man came up behind him 
quickly, and not simply behind but pressing him 
bodily, belly to back. He did not lift his hands to 
Sammler but pushed. There was no building em- 
ployee. The doormen, also running the elevator, 
spent much of their time in the cellar. 

“What is the matter? What do you want?" said 
Mr. Sammler. | 

He was never to hear the black man's voice. He 
no more spoke than a puma would. What he did 
was to force Sammler into a corner beside the long 
blackish carved table, a sort of Renaissance piece, 
a thing which added to the lobby-melancholy, by 
the buckling canvas of the old wall, by the red-eyed 
lights of the brass double fixture. There the man 
held Sammler against the wall with his forearm. 
The umbrella fell to the floor with a sharp crack of 
the ferrule on the tile. It was ignored. The pick- 
pocket unbuttoned himself. Sammler heard the zip- 
per descend. ‘Then the smoked glasses were removed 
from Sammler's face and dropped on the table. He 
was directed, silently, to look downward. The black 


man had opened his fly and taken out his penis. It 


was displayed to Sammler with the great oval testi- 
cles, a large tan and purple uncircumcised thing— 
a tube, a snake; metallic hairs bristled at the thick 
base and the tip curled beyond. the supporting, 


demonstrating hand, suggesting the fleshy mobility | 


of an elephant's trunk, though the skin was some- 


what iridescent rather thari thick or Y tough: Over cm 
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forearm and fist that held him Sammler was re- 
quired to gaze at this organ. No compulsion would 
have been necessary. He would in any case have 
looked. 

The interval was long. The man’s expression was 
not directly menacing but oddly, serenely master- 
ful. The thing was shown with mystifying certitude. 
Lordliness. Then it was returned to the trousers. 
"Quod Erat Demonstrandum.” Sammler was re- 
leased. The fly was closed, the coat buttoned, the 
marvelous streaming silk salmon necktie smoothed 
with a powerful hand on the powerful chest. The 
black eyes with a light of super candor moved softly, 
concluding the session, the lesson, the warning, the 
encounter, the transmission. He picked up Samm- 
ler’s dark glasses and returned them to his nose. 
He then unfolded and mounted his own, circular, 
of gentian violet gently banded with the lovely Dior 
gold. ‘Then he departed. ‘The elevator, with a bump, 
returning from the cellar opened simultaneously 
with the street door. Retrieving the fallen umbrella, 
lamely stooping, Sammler rode up. The doorman 
offered no small talk. For this sad unsociability one 
was grateful. Better yet, he didn’t bump into. Mar- 
gotte. Best of all, he dropped and stretched on his 
bed, just as he was, with smarting feet, thin respira- 
tion, pain at the heart, stunned mind, and—oh!—a 
temporary blankness of spirit. Like the television 


screen in the lobby, white and gray, buzzing without 


he mean radius of the moon, 1737 kilome- 

ters; that of the earth, 6371 kilometers. 

The moon’s gravity, 161 cm/sec?; the 

earth's, 981 cm/sec?. Faults and crevices 
in the lunar bedrock and mountains caused by ex- 
tremes of temperature. Of course there is no wind. 
Five billion windless years. Stone crumbles but 
without the usual erosion. The split rock is slow 
to fall, the gravitational force being lower and the 
angle of fall correspondingly sharper. Moreover, 
in the moon’s vacuum, stones, sand, dust, or ex- 
plorers’ bodies would all have the same rate of 
fall, so before attempting to climb, it is essential 
to study the avalanche perils from all sides. In- 
formation organs are rapidly developing. Mass 
spectrometers. Solar batteries. Electricity produced 
by radioactive isotopes, strontium go, polonium 
210, by thermoelectric energy conversion: Dr. Lal 
had thoroughly considered telemetry, data trans- 
mission. Had he neglected anything? Supplies could 
be put in orbit and brought down as needed by a 
braking system. The computers would have to be 
exceedingly accurate. If you needed a ton of dyna- 
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image. Between head and pillow, a hard rectangle 
was interposed, the marbled cardboard of a note- 


book, sea-green. A slip of paper was attached with - 


scotch tape. Drawing it into light, passing it near 
the eye, and with lips spelling mutely, bitterly, he 
forced himself to read the separate letters. The note 
was from. S (either Shula or Slawa). 

"Daddy: These lectures on the moon by Doctor 
V. Govinda Lal are on short loan. They connect 
with the- Memoir." Wells, of course, writing on the 
moon circa 1900. “This is the very latest. Fascinat- 
ing. Daddy—you have to read it. A must! Eyes or no 


eyes. And soon, please! as Doctor Lal is guest- 
lecturing at Columbia. He needs it back." Frown- - 
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ing terribly, patience, forbearance all gone, he was — 
filled with revulsion at his daughter’s single-minded, ~ 


persistent, prosecuting, horrible-comical obsession. 


He drew a long, lung-racking, body-straightening. — — 


breath. Then bending open the notebook, he read, 
in sepia, in rust-gilt ink, The Future of the Moon. 


"How long," went the first sentence, “will this earth 


remain the only home of Man?” 


How long? Oh, Lord, you bet! Wasn't it the time - 


—the very hour to go? For every purpose under 
heaven. A time to gather stones together, a time 
to cast away stones. Considering the earth itself not 


as a stone cast but as something to cast oneself 


from—to be divested of. To blow this great blue, 
white, green planet, or to be blown from it. 


mite at point X, you didn't want to bring it down 
800 kilometers away. And what if it were essential. 
oxygen? And because of the greater curvature of 
the moon's surface the horizons. are shorter and 
present apparatus cannot send order signals beyond 
the horizon. Even more precise coordination will 
be necessary. For the good of the moon-personnel, 
to increase their inventiveness, and simply as a 
desirable stimulus to the mind, Dr. Lal recom- 
mended the brewing of beer in the pioneer colo- 
nies. For beer oxygen is necessary, for oxygen 
gardens, for gardens big hothouses. A brief chapter 
was devoted to the selection of lunar flora. Well, 
tough members of the plant kingdom lived in Mar- 
gotte’s parlor. Open two doors, and there they 
were: potato vines, avocados, rubber plants. Dr. 
Lal had hops and sugar beets in mind. 

Sammler thought, this is not the way to get out. 
of spatial-temporal prison. Distant is still finite. 
Finite is still feeling through the veil, examining 
the naked inner reality with a gloved hand. How- 
ever, one could see the advantage of getting away 


‘from here, building plastic igloos in the vacuum, 
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dwelling in quiet colonies, necessarily austerc, 
drinking the fossil waters, considering basic ques- 
tions only. No question of it, Shula-Slawa had 
brought him this time a document worth his at- 
tention. She was always culling interesting titles on 
Fourth Avenue, from sidewalk bins, books with 
bleached spines and rain spots—England in the 
twenties and thirties, Bloomsbury, Downing Street, 
Clare Sheridan. The shelves were stacked with bar- 


gain rubbish hauled in splitting shopping bags. And 


even the books he himself had bought were largely 
superfluous. After you had expended great effort 
on serious writers you found out little you hadn't 
known already. So many false starts, blind alleys, 
postulates which decayed before the end of the 
argument. Even the ablest thinkers groping as they 
approached their limits, running out of evidence, 
running out of certainties. But whether they were 
optimists or pessimists, whether the final vision was 
dark or bright, it was generally terra cognita to old 
Sammler. So Dr. Lal had a certain value. He 
brought news. Of course it should be possible still 
to follow truth on the inward track, without 
elaborate preparations, computers, telemetry, all 
the technological expertise and investment and 
complex organization required for visiting Mars, 
Venus, the moon. Nevertheless, it was perhaps for 
the same human activities that had shut us up 
like this to let us out again. The powers that had 
made the earth too small could free us from con- 
finement. By the homeopathic principle. Continu- 
ing to the end the course of the Puritan revolution 
which had forced itself onto the material world, 
given all power to material processes, translated 
and exhausted religious feeling in so doing. Or, in 
the crushing summary of Max Weber, known by 
heart to Sammler, "Specialists without spirit, sen- 
sualists without heart, this nullity imagines that it 
has attained a level of civilization never before 
achieved." So conceivably there was no alternative 
but to push further in the same direction, to wait 
for a neglected force, left in the rear, to fly forward 
again and recover ascendancy. Perhaps by a grow- 
ing agreement among the best minds, not unlike 
the Open Conspiracy of H. G. Wells. Maybe the 
old boy (Sammler, himself an old boy, considering 
this) was right after all. 

But he laid aside the sea-textured cardboard 
notebook, the gilt-ink sentences of V. Govinda Lal 
written in nineteenth-century pedantic Hindu 
English to go back—under mental compulsion, in 
fact-to the pickpocket and thing he had shown 
him. What had that been about? It had given a 
shock. Shocks stimulated consciousness. Up to a 
point, true enough. But what was the object of 
displaying the genitalia? Qu'est-ce que cela preuve? 
Was it a French mathematician who had asked this 
after seeing a tragedy of Racine? To the best of Mr. 
Sammler's recollection. Not that he liked playing 
the old European culture game. He had had that. 
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Still, unsummoned, sentences came to him in this 
way. At any rate, there was the man's organ, a huge 
piece of sex flesh, half-tumescent in its pride and 
shown in its own right, a prominent and separate 
object intended to communicate authority. As, with- 
in the sex-ideology of these days, it well might. It 
was a symbol of superlegitimacy or sovereignty. 
It was a mystery. It was unanswerable. The whole 
explanation. This is the wherefore, the why. See? 
Oh, the transcending, ultimate, and-silencing proof. 
We hold these things, man, to be selt-evident. And 
yet, such sensitive elongations the anteater had, too, 
uncomplicated by assertions of power, even over 
ants. But make Nature your God, elevate creature- 
liness, and you can count on gross results. Maybe 
you can count on gross results under any circum- 
stances. 

Sammler knew a lot about such elevated crea- 
tureliness without even wanting to know. For sin- 
gular reasons he was much in demand these days, 
often visited, often consulted and confessed to. 
Perhaps it was a matter of sunspots or seasons, 
something barometric or even astrological. But 
there was always someone arriving, knocking at the 
door. As he was thinking of anteaters, of the fact 
that he had been spotted long ago and shadowed 
by the black man, there was a knock at his door. 

Who was it? Sammler may have sounded more 
testy than he felt. What he felt was rather that 
others had more strength for life than he. This 
caused secret dismay. And there was an illusion 
involved, for, given the power of the antagonist, 
no one had strength enough. 

Entering was Walter Bruch, one of the family. 
Walter, Margotte's cousin, was related also to the 
Gruners. 

Cousin Angela once had taken Sammler to a 
Rouault exhibition. Beautifully dressed, fragrant, 
subtly made up, she led Sammler from room to 
room until it seemed to him that she was a rolling 
hoop of marvelous gold and gem colors and that 
he, following her, was an old stick from which she 
needed only an occasional touch. But then, stopping 
together before a Rouault portrait, both had had 
the same association: Walter Bruch. It was a broad, 
low, heavy, ruddy, thick-featured, wool-haired, star- 
ing, bake-faced man, looking bold enough but ob- 
viously incapable of bearing his own feelings. The 
very man. There must be thousands of such men. 
But this was our Walter. In a black raincoat, in 
a cap, gray hair bunched before the ears; his red- 
dish-swarthy teapot cheeks; his big mulberry-tinted 
lips—well, imagine the Other World; imagine souls 
there by the barrelful; imagine them sent to incar- 
nation and birth with dominant qualities ab initio. 
In Bruch's case the voice would have been signifi- 
cant from the very first. He was a voice-man from 
the soul-barrels. He sang in choruses, in Temple 
choirs. By profession he was a baritone and musicol- 
ogist. He found old manuscripts and adapted or 








have in Jesus—God bless you Sir.” 





arranged them for groups performing ancient and 


baroque music. His own little racket, he said. He 
sang well. His singing voice was fine; his speaking 
voice singularly gruff; rapid, throaty. 
Approaching when Sammler was so preoccupied, 
Bruch, in his idiosyncrasy, got a very special re- 
ception. Roughly, this: Things met with in this 
world are tied to the forms of our perception in 
space and time-and to the forms of our thinking. 
We see what is before us, the present, the objective. 
Eternal being makes its temporal appearance in 
this way. The only way out of captivity in the 
forms, out of confinement in the prison of projec- 
tions, the only contact with the eternal, is through 
freedom. Sammler thought he was Kantian enough 
to go along with. this. And he saw a man like 
Walter Bruch as wearing out his heart within the 
forms. This was what he came to Sammler about. 
This was what his clowning was about, for he was 
always clowning. Shula-Slawa would tell you how 
she was run down while absorbed in a Look article 


by mounted. policemen pursuing escaped deer. 


Bruch might suddenly begin to sing like the blind 
man on 72nd Street, pulling along the Seeing Eye 
dog, shaking pennies in his cup: "What a friend we 
He also enjoyed 
mock funerals with Latin and music, Monteverdi, 
Pergolesi, the Mozart C Minor Mass; he sang "Et 
incarnatus est" in falsetto. In his early years as a 
refugee, he and another German Jew, employed in 
Macy's warehouse, used to perform Masses over 
each other, one lying down in a packing case with 
dime-store beads wrapped about the wrists, the other 


doing the service. Bruch still enjoyed this, loved 
playing corpse. Sammler had often enough seen it. 


done. Together with other clown routines. Nazi 
mass meetings at the Sportspalast. Bruch using an 
empty pot for sound effects, holding it over his 
mouth to get the echo, ranting like Hitler and in- 
terrupting himself to cry “Sieg Heil” Sammler 
never enjoyed this fun. It led, soon, to Bruch's 
Buchenwald reminiscences. All that dreadful, comi- 
cal, inconsequent senseless stuff. How suddenly, in 
1937, saucepans were offered to the prisoners for 
sale. Hundreds of thousands, new, from the factory. 
Why? Bruch bought as many pans as he could. 
What for? Prisoners tried to sell saucepans to one 
another. And then a man fell into the latrine trench. 
No one was allowed to help him, and he was 
drowned there while the other prisoners were squat- 
ting helpless on the planks. Yes, suffocated in the 
feces! 

"Very well, Walter, very well!" Sammler severely 
would say. 

"Yes, I know, I wasn't even there for the worst 
part, Uncle Sammler. And you were in the middle 
of the whole war. But I was sitting there with 
diarrhea and pain. My guts! Bare Arschloch." 

"Very well, Walter, don't repeat so much." 

Unfortunately, Bruch was obliged to repeat. 
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First he clowned, and then he wept. Sammler was 
sorry. He was annoyed and he was sorry. And with | - 
Walter, as with. so many others, it was always, it. € 
was ever and again, it was still, interminably, the 
sex business. Bruch fell in love with women's arms. — 
They had to be youngish, plump women. Dark 
as a rule. Often they were Puerto Ricans.. And in — 
the summer, above all in the summer, without — 
coats, when women's arms were exposed. He saw 42 
them in the subway. He went along to Spanish - = 
Harlem. He pressed himself against a metal rod.. 
Way up in Harlem, he was the only white. pas- — 
senger. And the whole thing—the adoration, the 
disgrace, the danger of swooning when he came! 
Here, telling this, he began to finger the hairy Ma 
of that thick throat of his. Clinical! At the same 
time, as a rule, he was having a highly idealistai 
and refined relationship with some lady. Classical! 
Capable of sympathy, of sacrifice, of love. Even of 
fidelity, in his own Cynara-Dowson: fashion. | 
At present he was, as he said, "hung up" on the : 
arms of a cashier in the drugstore. Y 
"I go as often as I can.’ 
"Ah, yes," said Sammler. 
"It is madness. I have my attaché case under my S 
arm. Very strong. First-class leather. I paid $38. 502 
for it at Wilt Luggage on Fifth Avenue. You see?" 
"I get the picture.' Ag E 
"I buy something for a quarter, a dime. Gum. . 4 
A package of Sight-Savers. I give a large bill—a . 
ten, even a twenty. I go in the bank and get fresh | E 
money, so it is hard to count." 
"[ understand." E 
"Uncle Sammler, you have no idea what it is for. c 
me in that round arm. So dark! So heavy" E 
"No, I probably do not." 3 
“I put the attaché case against the counter, and | 
I press myselt. While she is making the change, I a 
press.’ 1 ee 
“All right, Walter, spare me the rest.” 
"Uncle Sammler, forgive me. What can I do? ~ 
For me it is the only way." 
"Well, that is your business. Why tell me?" E 
“There is a reason. Why shouldn't I tell you? 
There must be a reason. Please don't stop me. 
Be kind." 
"You should stop. yourself." a 
"I can't." E- 
"Are you sure?" à we 
“I press. I have a climax. I wet myself.” 
Sammler raised his voice. "Can't you leave out 
anything?” - 3 
"Uncle Sammler, what shall I do? I am over 
sixty years old." 
Then Bruch raised the backs of his thick short 
hands to his eyes. His flat nose dilated, his mouth — 
open, he was spurting tears, and apelike, twisting — 
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his shoulders, his trunk. And with those touching — 

gaps between his teeth. And when he wept he was  - 

not gruff. You heard the musician then. », 2 M 
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“My whole life has been like that.” 

"Im sorry, Walter." 

"I am hooked." 

"Well, you haven't harmed anybody. And really, 
people take these things much less seriously than 
they once did. Couldn't you concentrate more on 
other interests, Walter? Besides, your plight is so 
similar to other people's, you are so contemporary, 
Walter, that it should mean something to you. Isn't 
it a comfort that there is no more isolated Vic- 
torian sex-suffering? Everybody seems to have these 
vices, and tells the whole world about them. By 
now you are even somewhat old-fashioned. Yes, you 
have an old  nineteenth-century Krafft-Ebing 
trouble." 

But Sammler stopped himself, disapproving of 
the light tone that was creeping into his words of 
comfort. But as to the past he meant what he said. 
The sexual perplexities of a man like Bruch origi- 
nated in the repressions of another time, in images 
of woman and mother which were disappearing. 
He himself, born in the old century and in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, could discern these 
changes. But it also struck him as unfair to lie in 
bed making such observations. However, the old, 
the original Cracow Sammler was never especially 
kind. He was an only son spoiled by a mother who 
had herself been a spoiled daughter. An amusing 
recollection: when Sammler was a little boy he had 
covered his mouth, when he coughed, with the 
servant's hand, to avoid getting germs on his own 
hand. A family joke. The servant, erinning, red- 
faced, kindly, straw-haired, gummy (odd lumps in 
her gums) Wadja, had allowed little Sammler to 
borrow the hand. Then, when he was older, his 
mother herself, not Wadja, used to bring lean, 
nervous young Sammler his chocolate and crois- 
sants as he sat in his room reading Trollope and 
Bagehot, making an “Englishman” of himself. He 
and his mother had had a reputation for ec- 
centricity, irritability in those days. Not compas- 
sionate people. Not easily pleased. Haughty. Of 
course all this, for Sammler, had changed con- 
siderably in the last thirty years. But then Walter 
Bruch with his old urchin knuckles in his eyes sat 
in his room and sobbed, having told on himself. 
And when was there nothing to tell? There was 
always something. Bruch told how he bought him- 
self toys. At F. A. O. Schwarz or in antique shops 
he bought wind-up monkeys who combed their hair 
in a mirror, who banged cymbals and danced jigs, 
in little green jackets or red caps. Nigger minstrels 
had fallen in price. He played in his room with 
them, alone. He also sent denunciatory, insulting 
letters to musicians. Then he came and confessed 
and wept. He didn't weep for display. He wept 
because he felt he had lost his life. Would it have 
been possible to tell him that he hadn't? 

It was easier with a man like Bruch to transfer to 
broad reflections, to make comparisons, to think of 
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history and themes of general interest. For in- 
stance, in the same line of sexual neurosis Bruch 
was exceeded by individuals like Freud's Rat Man, 
with his delirium of rats gnawing into the anus, 
persuaded that the genital also was ratlike, or that 
he himself was some sort of rat. By comparison, an 
individual like Bruch had a light case of fetishism. 
If you had the comparative or historical outlook 
you would want only the most noteworthy, smash- 
ing instances. When you had them you could drop 
and forget the rest, which were only a burden or 
excess baggage. If you considered what the his- 
torical memory of mankind would retain, it would 
not bother to retain the Bruchs; nor, come to that, 
the Sammlers. Sammler didn't much mind his ob- 
livion, not with such as would do the remembering, 
anyway. He thought he detected misanthropy in 
the whole idea of the “most memorable." It was 
certainly possible that the historical outlook made 
it easier to dismiss the majority of instances. In 
other words. to jettison most of us. But here was 
Walter Bruch who had come to his room because 
he felt he could talk to him. And probably Walter, 
when his crying stopped, would be hurt by the 
Krafft-Ebing reference, by the assertion that his de- 
viation was not too unusual. Nothing seemed to 
hurt quite so much as being ravaged by a vice 
that was not a top vice. And this brought to mind 
Kierkegaard's comical account of people traveling 
around the world to see rivers and mountains, new 
stars, birds of rare plumage, queerly deformed 
fishes, ridiculous breeds of men—tourists abandon- 
ing themselves to the bestial stupor which gapes at 
existence and thinks it has seen something. This 
could not interest Kierkegaard. He was looking for 
the Knight of Faith, the real prodigy. That real 
prodigy, having set its relations with the infinite, 
was entirely at home in the finite. Able to carry 
the jewel of faith, making the motions of the in- 
finite, and as a result needing nothing but the 
finite and the usual. Whereas others sought the ex- 
traordinary in the world. Or wished to be what was 
gaped at. They themselves wanted to be the birds 
of rare plumage, the queerly deformed fishes, the 
ridiculous breeds of men. Only Mr. Sammler, ex- 
tended, a long old body with brickish cheekbones 
and the easily electrified back hair riding the back 
of the head—only Mr. Sammler was worried. He 
was concerned about the test of crime which the 
Knight of Faith had to meet. Should the Knight of 
Faith have the strength to break humanly ap- 
pointed laws in obedience to God? Oh, yes, of 
course! But maybe Sammler knew things about 
murder which might make the choices just a little 
more difficult. He thought often what a tremendous 
appeal crime had made to the children of bourgeois 
civilization. Whether as revolutionists, as supermen, 
as saints, Knights of Faith. Even the best teased and 
tested themselves with thoughts of knife or gun. 
"Walter, I'm sorry—sorry to see you suffer." 








Bruch had sent to the Post, 


Odd things occurred in Sammler's room, with 
its papers, books, humidor, sink, electric coil, Pyrex 
flask, documents. 

"Ill pray for you, Walter." . 

Bruch stopped crying, clearly startled. 

"What do you mean, Uncle Sammler? You 
pray?" 

The baritone music left his voice, and it was 
gruff again, and he gruffly gobbled his words. 

"Uncle Sammler, I have my arms. You have 
prayers?" He gave a belly laugh.-He laughed and 
snorted, swinging his trunk comically: back and 
forth, holding both his sides, blindly showing both 
his nostrils. He was not; however, mocking Sammler. 
Not really. One had to learn to distinguish. ‘To 
distinguish and distinguish and distinguish. It was 
distinguishing, not explanation, that mattered. Ex- 
planation was for the mental masses. Adult educa- 
tion. The upswing of general consciousness. A 
mental level comparable with, say, that of the eco- 
nomic level of the proletariat in 1848. 

"I will pray for you," said Sammler. 

After this the conversation sank for a while into 
mere sociability. Sammler had to look at letters 
the Telegram, the 
Times, tangling with their music reviewers. This 
again was the contentious, ludicrous side of things, 
the thick-smeared, self-conscious, performing lout- 
ish Bruch. Just when Sammler wanted to rest. ‘To 
recover a little. To put himself in order. And 
Bruch’s rollicking, guttural Dada routine was con- 
tagious. Go, Walter, go away so that I can pray for 
you, Sammler felt like saying, infected by Bruch's 
own ways. But then Bruch asked, “And when are 
you expecting your son-in-law?" 

"Who? Eisen?" 

"Yes, he's coming. He's maybe here already." 

"I didn't know that. He's threatened to come, 
many times, to set up as an artist in New York. He 
doesn't want Shula back." 

"I know that," said Bruch. 
him." 

"Certainly it would not work. He is too violent. 
But I agree. He has forgotten all about wives and 
marriage and wants to show his paintings on Madi- 
son Avenue.” 

"He thinks he is that good?" 

"He learned printing and.engraving in Haifa. I 
was told in his shop that he was a dependable 
worker. But then he discovered Art, and began to 
paint in his spare time and to make etchings. Then 
he sent each member of the family a portrait of 
himself copied from photographs. Did you see 
any? They were appalling, Walter. An insane mind 
and a frightening soul made those paintings. I 
don’t know how he did it, but by using color he 
robbed every subject of color. Everybody looked 
like a corpse, with black.lips and red eyes. Face a 
kind of leftover cooked-liver green. At the same 
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pretty people, with cupid mouths and long eye- 
lashes. Frankly I was stunned when I saw myself. In 


that shiny varnish he uses, I looked really done for. . 


It was as if one death was not enough for me, but I 
had to have a double death. Well, let him come. 
His crazy intuition about New York may be right. 


He is a cheerful maniac. Now so many highbrows — 


have discovered that madness is higher knowledge. 


land, Rusk, Nixon, or Mr. Laird in that style he 
might become a celebrity of the art world. Power | 
of course does drive people crazy—I mean great 
power does. So why shouldn't people also gain — 


power through being crazy? They would 2H de- 


serve each other.” 


Sammler had taken off his shoes, and now he 


long frail feet in brown stockings felt cold and he | 
covered them with the blanket with its frayed silk 
binding. Bruch took this to mean that he was 
going to sleep. Or was it that the conversation had 


taken a turn that didn’t interest him. He said good- á 
bye. =p E 
When Bruch: bustled out—black coat, short legs, — 
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sack-wide bottom, cap tight, bicycle clips at the a 


bottoms of his trousers (the suicidal challenge of ; 
cycling in Manhattan)—Sammler was again think- 
ing of the pickpocket, the pressure of his body, the - E 


lobby and canvas walls, the two pairs of dark | 
glasses, the lizard-thick curving.tube in his band; s 
dusty stale chocolate color revealing the pink 
filling, and in size not far from the infant it was 
there to beget. Ugly, odious, laughable, but never- 
theless important. And Mr. Sammler himself (one 
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of those mental rushes there was no longer any _ 
point in attempting to withstand). was accustomed _ 
to put his own very different emphasis on things. - 


Of course he and the pickpocket were different. 
Everything was different. Their mental, charac- 


terological, spiritual profiles were miles. apart. In 


the past, Mr. Sammler had thought that in this 
biological respect he was comely enough, in his 
own Jewish way. It had never greatly mattered, and 


mattered less than ever at seventy-four. But. a sex- | 
ual madness was overwhelming the Western: world. - 


Sammler now even vaguely recalled hearing that a 
President of the United States was supposed to 
have shown himself in a similar way to the repre- 
sentatives of the press (asking the ladies to leave), 
and demanding to know whether. a man so well 
hung could.not be trusted to lead his country. The 
story was apocryphal, naturally, but it was not a 
flat impossibility, given the President, and what 
counted was that it should spring up and circulate 
so widely that it reached even. the Sammlers in 
their West Side bedrooms. Take as another in- 
stance the last exhibit of Picasso. Angela had 


brought him to the opening at the Museum of - 


Modern Art. It was in the strictly sexual sense also 
an exhibition. Old Picasso was wildly obsessed by 
sexual fissures, by phalluses. In the. frantic and 
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funny pain of his farewell, creating organs by the 
thousands, perhaps tens of thousands. Lingam and 
Yoni. Sammler thought it might be enlightening to 
recall the Sanskrit words. Bring in a little per- 
spective. But it didn't really do much for such a 
troubled theme. And it was very troubled. He 
fetched back, for example, a statement by Angela 
Gruner, blurted out after several drinks when she 
was laughing and evidently feeling free (to the 
point of brutality) with old Uncle Sammler. "A 
Jew brain, a black cock, a Nordic beauty," she had 
said, "is what a woman wants." Putting together 
the ideal man. Well, after all, she had charge ac- 
counts at the finest shops in New York, and access 
to the best of everything in the world. If Pucci 
didn’t have what she wanted, she ordered from 
Hermès. All that money could buy, luxury could 
offer, personal beauty could bear upon the person, 
or that sexual sophistication could reciprocate. If 
she could find the ideal male, her divine synthesis 
—well, she was sure she could make it worth his 
while. The best was not too good for her. There 
seemed to be no question about that. At moments 
like this Mr. Sammler was more than ever pleasant- 
ly haunted by moon-visions. Artemis—lunar chas- 
tity. On the moon people would have to work hard 
simply to stay alive, to breathe. They would have 
to keep a strict watch over the gauges of all the 
devices. Conditions altogether different. Austere. 

If it wasn't Bruch forcing his way in with con- 
fessions, if it wasn't Margotte (for she was now be- 
ginning to have affairs of the heart after three 
years of decent widowhood—more discussion than 
sex, surely: discussion, earnest examination ad in- 
finitum), if it wasn't Feffer with his indiscriminate 
bedroom adventures, it was Angela who came to 
confide. If confidence was the word for it. Com- 
municating chaos. Getting to be oppressive. Espe- 
cially since her father was now sick, at this mo- 
ment in the hospital. Sammler had ideas about this 
chaos—he had his own view of everything, an in- 
tensely peculiar one, but what else was there to go 
by? Of course he made allowances for error. He 
was a European, and these were American phe- 
nomena. Europeans often misunderstood America 
totally. He could remember that many refugees 
had packed their bags to take off for Mexico or 
Japan after Stevenson's first defeat, certain that 
Ike would install a military dictatorship. Certain 
European importations were remarkably successful 
in the United States—psychoanalysis, existentialism. 
Both related to the sexual revolution. 

In any case, a mass of sadness had been waiting 
for free, lovely, rich, ever-so-slightly coarse Angela 
Gruner, and she was now flying under thick clouds. 
For one thing she was having trouble with Whar- 
ton Horricker. She was fond of, she liked, probably 
she loved, Wharton Horricker. In the last two 
years Sammler had heard of few other men. Fidel- 
ity, strict and literal, had never been Angela's dish, 
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but she had an old-fashioned need for Horricker. 
He was from Madison Avenue, some sort of mar- 
ket-research expert and statistical wizard. He was 
younger than Angela. A physical culturist (tennis, 
weight lifting). Tall, from California, marvelous 
teeth. There was gymnastic apparatus in his house. 
Angela described the slanted board with footstraps 
for sit-ups, the steel bar in the doorway for chin- 
ning. And the chrome-metal, cold marble furniture, 
the leather straps and British folding officers’ 
chairs, the op and pop objets d'art, the indirect 
lighting, and the prevalence of mirrors. Horricker 
was handsome. Sammler thought so too. Cheerful, 
somewhat unformed as yet, perhaps intended by 
nature to be rascally. (What was all that muscle 
for? Health? Not banditry?) "And what a dresser!” 
said Angela with husky, comedienne's delight. 
With long California legs, small hips, crisp long 
hair with a darling curl at the back, he was a mod 
dandy. Extremely critical of other people's clothes. 
Even Angela had to submit to West Point inspec- 
tion. Once when he thought her improperly 
dressed, he abandoned her on the street. He crossed 
to the other side. Custom-made shirts, shoes, sweat- 
ers were continually arriving from London and 
Milan. You could play sacred music while he had 
his hair cut (no, "styled!), said Angela. He went 
to a Greek on East 56th Street. Yes, Sammler knew 
a good deal about Wharton Horricker. His health 
foods. Horricker had even brought him bottles of 
yeast powder. Sammler found the yeast beneficial. 
Then there was the matter of neckties. Horricker's 


collection of beautiful neckties! By now the com- 


parison with his own black pickpocket was un- 
avoidable. This cult of masculine elegance must be 
thought about. Something important, still nebu- 
lous, about Solomon in all his glory versus the lilies 
of the field. We would see. Still, despite his self- 
pampering fastidiousness, his intolerance of badly 
clothed people, despite his dressy third-generation- 
Jew name, Wharton received serious consideration 
from Sammler. He sympathized with him, under- 
standing the misleading and corrupting power of 
Angela, insidious without intending to be. What 
she intended to be was gay, pleasure-giving, exu- 
berant, free, beautiful, healthy. As young Ameri- 
cans (the Pepsi generation, wasn't it?) saw the 
thing. And she told old Uncle Sammler everything 
—the honor of her confidences belonged to him. 
Why? Oh, she thought he was the most understand- 
ing, the most European-worldly-wise-nonprovincial- 
mentally-diversified-intelligent-young-in-heart of old 
refugees, and really interested in the new phe- 
nomena. To deserve this judgment he had perhaps 
extended himself a little. If so, he was offended 
with himself. And, ves, it was so. If he heard things 
he didn't want to hear, there was a parallel—on the 
bus he had seen things he didn't want to see. But 
hadn't he gone a dozen times to Columbus Circle 
to look for the black thief? 
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Without restraint, in direct terms, Angela de- 
scribed events to her uncle. Coming into his room, 
taking off the coat, the head scarf, shaking free the 
hair with its dyed streaks like raccoon fur, smelling 
of Arabian musk, an odor which clung afterward to 
the poor fabrics, seat cushions, to the coverlet, even 
to the curtains, as stubborn as walnut stain on 
one's fingers, she sat down in white textured stock- 
ings—bas de poule, as the French called them. 
Cheeks bursting with color, eyes dark sexual blue, a 
white vital heat in the flesh of the throat, she car- 
ried a great statement to males, the powerful mes- 
sage of gender. In this day and age people felt ob- 
liged to temper all such powerful messages with 
comedy, and she provided that, too. In America 
certain forms of success required an element of 
parody, self-mockery, a satire on the-thing-itself. 
Mae West had this. Senator Dirksen had it. One 
caught glimpses of the strange mind-revenge on the 
alleged thing itself in Angela. She crossed her legs 
on a chair too fragile to accommodate such thighs, 
too straight for her hips. She opened her purse for 
a cigarette, and Sammler offered a light. She loved 
his manners. The smoke came from her nose, and 
she looked at him, when she was in good form, 
cheerfully, with a touch of slyness. The beautiful 
maiden. He was the old hermit. When she became 
hearty with him and laughed, she turned out to 
have a big mouth, a large tongue. Inside the ele- 
gant woman he saw a coarse one. The lips were 
red, the tongue was often pale. That tongue, a 
woman's tongue—evidently it played an astonish- 
ing part in her free, luxurious life. 

To her first meeting with Wharton Horricker, 
she had come running uptown from East Village. 
Something she couldn’t get out of. She had used no 
grass that night, only whiskey, she said. Grass didn’t 
turn her on as she best liked: turning on. Four tele- 
phone calls she made to Wharton from a crowded 
joint. He said he had to get his sleep; it was after 
1 A.M.; he was a crank about sleep, health. Finally 
she burst in on him with a big kiss. She cried, 
"We're going to fuck all night!" But first she had to 
have a bath. Because she had been longing all eve- 
ning for him. "Oh, a woman is a skunk. So many 
odors, Uncle," she said. Taking off everything but 
overlooking the tights she fell into the tub. Whar- 
ton was astonished and sat on the commode cover 
in his dressing gown while she, so ruddy with whis- 
key, soaped her breasts. Sammler, by her way of 
speaking about herself, knew quite well how the 
breasts must look. Little, after all, was concealed by 
her low-cut dresses. So she was soaped and rinsed, 
and the wet tights with joyful difficulty were re- 
moved, and she was.led to the bed by the hand. Or 
did the leading. For Horricker walked behind her 


and kissed her on the neck and shoulders. She 


cried "Oh!" and was mounted. 
Mr. Sammler was supposed to listen benevolently 


. to all kinds of intimate:reports. Curiously enough, 
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though with more thought and decency, H. G. 
Wells had also talked to him about sexual passion. 
From such a superior individual one might have 
expected views more in line with those of Sophocles 
in old age. 


hands of a mad and furious master." 


tudes to accord with the increased life-span. When 


the average man died at thirty, toil-ruined, ill-fed, — 
sickly mankind was sexually finished before the — 


third decade. Romeo and Juliet were adolescents. 


“Most gladly have I escaped the thing of 
which you speak; I feel as if I had escaped from the 
No such. 
thing. As Sammler remembered it, Wells in his 
seventies was still obsessed with girls. He had pow- E 
erful arguments for a total revision of sexual atti- - 


But as the civilized life expectancy approaches  — 


seventy, the old standards of brutal brevity, early — 
exhaustion, and doom must be set aside. anc E 


and gradually even rage, came over Wells at a cer- 
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tain point in the discussion as he talked about theme 3 x. 


powers of the brain, its expansive limits, the e 
in old age for taking a fresh interest in new events - 


diminishing. Utopian, he didn't believe that the - d 3 


hoped-for future would bring excess, pornography, . d 
sexual abnormality. Rather, as the old filth A 


gloomy sickness were cleared away, there would 


emerge a larger, stronger, older, brainier, better — 


nourished, better oxygenated, more vital human 


type, able to eat and drink sanely, perfectly au- 
going - 
nude, attending tranquilly to duties, performing _ 
his fascinating and useful mental work. Yes, gradu- . 
ally the long shudder of mankind at the swift tran- 
sitoriness of mortal beauty, pleasure, would cease, — 


tonomous and well regulated in desires, 


to be replaced by the wisdom born of prolongation. 

Oh, wrinkled faces, gray beards, eyes purging 
thick amber or gum, a plentiful lack of wit togeth- 
er with weak hams, out of the air, crabwise, into 


the grave: Hamlet had his own view of it. And ~ 
Sammler, listening to Angela as he lay in bed, con- - 


sidering two sets of problems (at least) with two 
different-looking eyes, a tense stitch between rib 
and hip making him draw up one leg for an ease 


he did not attain, had a slight look of rebuke as _ 


well as the look of receptivity. His daily tablespoon 
of nutritional yeast, a primary product from natu- 
ral sugars, dissolved and shaken to a pink foam in 
fruit juice, kept him in fresh color. One result, 
possibly, of longevity was divine entertainment. 
You could appreciate God's entertainment from 


the formation of patterns which needed time for 
their proper development. 


Sammler had known 
Angela's grandparents. They had been Orthodox. 
This gave a queer edge to his acquaintance with 
her paganism. Somewhere he doubted the fitness of 
these Jews for this erotic Roman. voodoo primi- 
tivism. At an intimate depth, close to the center, 


near the soul, he had misgivings about it, strong 
doubts. He questioned whether release from long | 


Jewish mental discipline, hereditary training in 
lawful control, was obtainable upon individual ap- 
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E plication. Although claims for erotic leadership keep up you had to run, sprint, waft, fly over shim- 
E had also been made by modern Jewish spiritual mering waters, you had to be able to see what was 
E and mental doctors, and there was undoubtedly a dropping out of human life and what was staying 
E Jewish initiative in Dionysian negritude and exotic in. You could not be an old-fashioned sitting sage. 
a belly consciousness, Sammler had his doubts. You must train yourself. You had to be strong 
E Accept and grant that happiness is to do what enough not to be terrified by local effects of meta- 
E most other people do. Then you must incarnate morphosis, to live with disintegration, with crazy 
A what others incarnate. If prejudices, prejudice. If streets, filthy nightmares come to life, addicts, 
E rage, then rage. If sex, then sex. But don't contra- drunkards, and perverts celebrating their despair 
E dict your time. Just don't contradict it, that's all. openly in midcity. You had to be able to bear the 
E Unless you happened to be a Sammler and felt tangles of the soul, the sight of cruel dissolution. 
= that the place of honor was out- ee Ae. You had to be patient with the 
E side. However, what was ai, | stupidities of power, with the 
{a achieved by remoteness, by be- e m fraudulence of business. Daily 
E ing simply a vestige, a visiting m 1 | at 5 or 6 A.M. Mr. Sammler 
— consciousness which happened - » woke up in Manhattan and tried 
Re: to reside in a West Side bedroom, do d I | to get.a handle on the situation. 
E did not entitle one to the out- uy Y - | He didn't think he could. Nor, if 
a side honors. Moreover, inside n | l he could, would he be able to 
E was so roomy and took in so 1 | m convince or convert anyone. He 
E many people that if you were in ail | m could leave the handle to Shula 
E. the West Nineties, if you were - 1 in his will. She could disclose 
E- in fact here, you were an Ameri- bad P possession to Rabbi Ipsheimer. 
EC can. And the charm, the ebul- She could whisper to Father Ro- 
E lient glamour, the almost un- vs " M bles in the confessional that she 
E bearable agitation dies came hai |n he a 4 ee ould the ae 
E from being able to c escribe one- ir Ja i pa e? Consciousness and its 
EE self as a  twentieth-century ws pm pains? The flight from con- 
E. American was available to all. um du di | il sciousness into the primitive? 
—— To everyone who had eyes to um | l VIE EI Liberty? Privilege? Demons? The 
—— . read the papers or watch the e MEIMIMII expulsion of those demons and 
Er. television, to everyone who : spirits from the air, where they 
E- shared the collective ecstasies of hu: had always been, by enlighten- 
E news, crisis, power. To each ac- | LITT ment. and rationalism? And 
E cording to his excitability. But iM mankind had never lived with- 
E perhaps it was an even deeper a n out its possessing demons and 
= thing. Humankind watched and ^ had to have them back? Oh, 
E-- described itself in the very turns Wai what a wretched, itching, bleed- 
= of its own destiny. Itself the sub- bes juo boni | ing, needing, idiot, genius of a 
+. ject, living or drowning in | io pr wi y > creature we were dealing with 
E night, itself the object, seen sur- - p here! And how queerly it was 
EE. viving or succumbing, and feel- playing (he, she) with all the 
E : E. ae ne fits s strength M. properties S epe 
c0 and the lapses of paralysis—man- with all varieties of possibility, 
E kind's iR MESE cima Bi oDE with antics of all types, with the 
E ly being mankind's great specta- soul of the world, with death. 
o Se e Rot gout 
3 :articipation, on all levels, from itatemer 

E Diii and mere noise could not endure futurelessness. 
E- down into the deepest layers of the soul and into As of now, death was the sole visible future. 

gs the subtlest silences, where undiscovered knowledge Should one want this filled out, Sammler could 
B is. This sort of experience, in Mr. Sammler’s judg- easily furnish from daily life the necessary mate- 
E- ment, might bring to some people fascinating op- rials. Dr. Gruner, it now was evident, could not 
E- portunities for the mind and the soul, but a man live long. As a doctor, he knew it, but he would not 
3 would have to be unusually intelligent to begin acknowledge or discuss anything. An artery to the 
E with, and in addition unusually nimble and dis- brain, the carotid, had begun to leak through weak 
b cerning. He didn't think even that he himself quali- walls. Sammler was slow to grasp what this meant. 
E fied by his own standard. Because of the high rate He had perhaps a practical reason for such reluc- 
E of speed, decades, centuries, epochs condensing tance. Since 1947, he and Shula had been Dr. Gru- 
R- into months, weeks, days, even sentences. So that to — ner's dependents. He paid their rents, invented 
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work for Shula, supplemented the social security 
and German indemnity checks. He was generous. 
Of course he was rich, but the rich were usually 
mean. Not able to separate themselves from the 
practices that had made the money: infighting, ha- 
bitual fraud, mad agility in compound deceit, the 
strange conventions of legitimate swindling. To old 
Sammler, considering, with smallish ruddy face, the 
filmed bubble of the eye, and slightly cat-whiskered 
—a meditative island on the island of Manhattan— 
it was plain that the rich men he knew were win- 


ners in local struggles of criminality, of permissible - 


criminality. In other words, triumphant in forms of 
deceit and hardness of heart considered by the po- 
litical order as a whole to be productive; kinds of 
cheating or thieving or (at best) wastefulness 
which on the whole caused the gross national prod- 
uct to increase. Wait a minute, though: Sammler 
denied himself the privilege of the high-principled 
intellectual who must always be applying the purest 
standards and thumping the rest of his species on 
the head. When he tried to imagine a just social 
order, he could not do it. A noncorrupt society? He 
could not do that either. There were no revolutions 
that he could remember which had not. been made 
for justice, freedom, and pure goodness. Their last 
state was generally more nihilistic than the first. So 
if Dr. Gruner had been corrupt, one should glance 
also at the other rich, to see what kinds of heart 
they had. No question. Dr. Gruner who had made 
a great. deal of money as a gynecologist and even 
more, later, in real estate was on the whole kindly 
and had a lot of family feeling, far more than 


Sammler, who in his youth had taken the opposite 


line, the modern one of Marx-Engels-private-prop- 
erty-the-origins-of-the-state-and-the-family. (In old 


age he concluded that such ideas, the joy of free- 


dom-lovers and emancipators—haters of old pieties 
—were also a terrific break for the powers of dark- 
ness.) in 

Sammler was only six or seven years older than 
Gruner, his nephew by an amusing technicality. 
Sammler was the child of a second marriage, born 
when his father was sixty. (Evidently: Sammler's 
own father had been sexually enterprising.) And 


= Dr. Gruner had longed for a European uncle. He 


was elaborately deferential, positively Chinese in 
observing old forms. He had left the old country at 
the age of ten; he was sentimental about Cracow, 
and wanted to reminisce about grandparents, 
aunts, cousins with whom Sammler had never had 
much to do. He couldn't easily explain that these 
were people from whom he had thought he must 
free himself and because of whom he became so 
absurdly British. But Dr. Gruner after sixty years 
was still something of an immigrant. In spite of 


the grand Westchester house and the Rolls-Royce- 


glittering like a silver tureen, covering his cour- 
teous Jewish baldness. Dr. Gruner's wrinkles were 
mild. They expressed patience and sometimes even 





delight. He had large, noble lips. Irony and pes 
simism were also there. It was a pleasant face. E 
And Sammler, an uncle through his halfsister— 
an uncle really by courtesy, by Gruner’s pious an- 
tiquarian wish—was seen (tall, elderly, foreign) as I 
the last of that marvelous old generation. Mama's - 
own brother, Uncle Artur, with big pale tufts over a 
the eyes, with thin wrinkles augustly flowing un- — 
der the big brimmed perhaps romantically British 3 
hat. Sammler understood from his "nephew's" face | 
with the grand smile and. conspicuous ears that his = 
historical significance for Gruner was considerable. — — 
Also his experiences were respected. The War. 
Because of his high color, Gruner always looked - 
healthy to Sammler. But the Doctor one day said, - 
"Hypertension, Uncle, not health." BÉ. = 
"Maybe you shouldn't play cards.” | 
Twice a week, at his club, in very long sessions, - 
Gruner played gin rummy or canasta for high - 
stakes. So Angela said, and she was pleased with 
her father's vice. She had hereditary vices to point — 3 
to—she and her younger brother, Wallace. Wallace — 
was a born plunger. He had already gone through  . 
his first fifty thousand, investing with a Mafia group . 
in Las Vegas. Or perhaps they were only would-be - 1 





Mafia, for they hadn't made it. Dr. Gruner him- 
self had grown up in a hoodlum neighborhood and E 
sometimes dropped into the hoodlum manner,  - 
speaking out of the corner of his mouth. A widow- — 
er, his wife had been a German Jewess, above him * 
socially, so she thought. Her. family had been 1848 .— 
pioneers. Gruner was an Ostjude immigrant. Her — 
Job was to refine him, to help him build his prac- — 
tice. The late Mrs. Gruner had been very proper;  — 
with thin legs, bouffant hair sprayed stiffly, and Peck — 
& Peck outfits, geometrically correct to the last — — 
millimeter. Gruner had actually believed in the so- — — 
cial superiority of his wife. : 22 
"Its not the rummy that aggravates the blood .. 
pressure. If there were no cards, there would still — - 
be the stock market, and if there weren't the stock. 
market, there would be the condominium in Flor- 
ida, there would be the suit with the insurance — 
company, or there would still be Wallace. There — — 
would be even Angela." o 
lempering his great glowing affection, mixing. 
fatherly pride with curses, Gruner would mutter  - 
"Bitch" when his daughter approached with thighs, E. 
bosom, hips displayed with a certain feigned inno- 
cence, maddening (certain) men. Infuriating wom- — | 
en. Under his breath, Gruner said “Cow!” or — 
“Sloppy cunt!" Still, he had settled money on _ 
her so that she could live handsomely on. the in- | — 
come. Millions of corrupt ladies, Sammler saw, had | 
fortunes to live on. Foolish creatures, or worse, 
squandering the wealth of the land. Gruner would = 
never have been able to bear the details that Samm- - l 
ler heard from Angela. There was always the feel- . 
ing, emanating from Angela, that her confidences ; 
could be highly ica to her father, shattering, 
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even. But the truth was inevitably dispersed in 
the family atmosphere and saturated the minds 
of all concerned. It was all in Angela’s calves, in 
the cut of her blouses, in the motions of her fin- 
gertips. 

Dr. Gruner had taken to saying, "Oh, yes, I know 
that broad. I know my Angela. And Wallace!” 

Sammler didn't at first understand what an aneu- 
rysm meant; he heard from Angela that Gruner 
was in the hospital for throat surgery. The day 
after the pickpocket had cornered him, he went to 


the East Side to visit Gruner. He found him with a - 


bandaged neck. 

"Well, Uncle Sammler?" 

"Elya—how are you? You look all right." And 
the old man, reaching beneath himself with a long 
arm, smoothing the underside of the trench coat, 
bending thin legs, sat down. Between the tips of 
cracked wrinkled black shoes he set the tip of his 
umbrella and leaned with both palms on the 
curved handle, stooping toward the bed with Pol- 
ish-Oxonian politeness. Meticulously, the sickroom 
caller. Finely, intricately wrinkled, the left side of 
his face was like the contour map of difficult ter- 
rain. 

Dr. Gruner sat straight, unsmiling. His expres- 
sion after a lifetime of good-humored appearance 
was still mainly pleasant. 'This was not pertinent at 
present, merely habitual. 

"I am in the middle of something." 

“The surgery was successful?" 

“There is a gimmick in my throat, Uncle." 

"For what?" 

“To regulate the flow of blood in the artery—the 
carotid." 

"Is that so? Is it a valve or something?" 

"More or less." 

"It's supposed to reduce the pressure?" 

"Yes, that's the idea." 

"Yes. Well, it seems to be working. You look as 
usual. Normal, Elya." 

Evidently there was something which Dr. Gruner 
had no intention of letting out. His expression was 
neither dire nor grim. Instead of hardness Mr. 
Sammler observed a curious kind of tight light- 
ness. The Doctor in the hospital, in paisley pajamas, 
was a good patient. He said to the nurses, “This 
is my uncle. Tell him what kind of patient I 
am. 

"Oh, the Doctor is a wonderful patient." 

Gruner had always insisted on having affection- 
ate endorsements, approbation, the goodwill of all 
who drew near. 

"I am completely in the surgeon's hands. I do ex- 
actly as he says." 

"He is a good doctor?" 

“Oh, yes. He’s a hillbilly. A Georgia red-neck. He 
was a football star in college. I remember reading 
about him in the papers. He played at Georgia 
Tech. But he’s professionally very able; and I take 
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orders from him, and I never discuss the case." 

"So you're satisfied completely with him?" 

"Yesterday the screw was too tight." 

"What did that do?" 

“Well, my speech got thick. I lost some coordina- 
tion. You know the brain needs its blood supply. 
So they had to loosen me up again." 

"But you are better today?" 

"Oh, yes." 

The mail was brought, and Dr. Gruner asked 
Uncle Sammler to read a few items from the Mar- 
ket Letter. He lifted the paper to his right eye, 
concentrating window light upon it. "The U.S. 
Justice Department will file suit to force Ling- 
Temco-Vought to divest its holdings of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel. Moving against the huge conglom- 
Crate. a 

“Those conglomerates are soaking up all the 
business in the country. One of them, I under- 
stand, has acquired all the funeral parlors in New 
York. I understand that Campbell’s, Riverside, 
has been bought by the same company that pub- 
lishes Mad magazine." 

"How curious." 

"Youth is big business. Schoolchildren spend 
fantastic amounts. If enough kids get-radical, that's 
a new mass market, then it's a big operation." 

“I have a general idea." 

"Very little is holding still. First making your 
money, then keeping your money from shrinking 
by inflation. How you invest it, whom you trust— 
you trust nobody—what you get with it, how you 
leave it . . . those are the worst problems in life. 
Excruciating." 

Uncle Sammler now understood fully how it was. 
His nephew Gruner had in his head a great blood 
vessel which had worn thin and grown frayed with 
a lifetime of pulsation. A clot had formed from 
leakage. The whole jelly trembled. One was sum- 
moned to the brink of the black. Any beat of the 
heart might open the artery and spray the brain 
with blood. He would die of a hemorrhage. Did 
Gruner know this? He was a physician, so he must 
know. But he was human, so he could arrange 
many things for himself. Both knowing and not 
knowing—one of the more frequent human ar- 
rangements. Then Sammler, making himself in- 
tensely observant, concluded after ten or twelve 
minutes that Gruner definitely knew. He believed 
that Gruners moment of honor had come, that 
moment at which the individual could call upon 
his best qualities. Mr. Sammler had lived a long 
time and understood something about these cases 
of final gallantry. 7f there was time, occasionally 
good things were done. Jf one had a certain kind 
of luck. 

"Uncle, try some of these fruit jellies. The lime 
and orange are the best. From Beersheba." 

"Aren't you watching your weight, Elya?" 

“No, I'm not. Theyre making terrific stuff in 














Israel these days." The Doctor had been buying 
Israeli bonds and real estate. In Westchester, he 
served Israeli wine and. brandy. He gave away 
heavily embossed silver ball-point pens made in 
Israel. You could sign checks with them. For ordi- 
nary purposes they were not useful. And now and 
then, in past.years, Dr. Gruner, as he was picking 
up his fedora, might say, “I believe I'll go to Jeru- 
salem for a while." 
"When are you leaving?" 
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"Right away?" 

"Certainly." 

"Just as you are?" 

"Just as I am. I can buy my toothbrush. and 
razor when I land. I love it there;" 

He had his chauffeur drive him to Kennedy Air- 
port. 

"Ill cable you, Emil, when I'm coming back.” 

In Jerusalem were more old relatives like Samm- 
ler, and Gruner did genealogies with them, one of 
his favorite pastimes. More than a pastime, He had 
a passion for tracing kinships. Sammler found this 
odd, especially in a physician. As one whose pros- 
perity had been founded in the female generative 
slime, he might have had less specific sentiment 
about his own tribe. But now, seeing a fatal dryness 
in the circles under his eyes, Sammler better un- 
derstood the reason for this. To each according to 
his intimations. Gruner had not worked in his pro- 
fession for ten years. He had had a heart attack and 
retired on insurance. After a year or two of pay- 
ments, the insurance company insisted that he was 
well enough to practice, and there had been a law- 
suit. Then Dr. Gruner learned that insurance com- 
panies kept the finest legal talent in the city on 
retainer. The best lawyers were tied up, and the 
courts were deliberately choked with trivial suits 
by the companies, so that it was years before his 
case came to trial. But he won. Or was about to 
win. He had disliked his trade—the knife, blood. 
He was still, however, fastidiously manicured like a 
practicing surgeon. Here in the hospital: the mani- 
curist was sent for, and during Sammler's visit 
Gruner's fingers were being soaked: in a steel basin. 
The strange tinge of male fingers in the suds. The 
woman in her white smock, every single hair of the 
neckless head the same hue of dyed black, without 
variation, was gloomy, sloven-footed in orthopedic 
white shoes. Heavy-shouldered, she bent with in- 
struments over his nails, concentrating on her 
work. She had quite a wide, tear-pregnant nose. 
Dr. Gruner had to woo reactions from her. 

As it might not be many times more the room 
was filled with sunny light. In which familiar hu- 
man postures were struck. From which no great re- 
sults had come in the past. From which little could 


- be expected at this late hour. What if the manicur- 


ist were to take a liking to Dr. Gruner? What if 
she should requite his longing? What was his long- 
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Mr. Sammler’s Planet — 

E 

ing? Mr. Sammler had a thing about these un- : 


profitable instants of clarity. Seeing the singular. . 
human creature ask for more when the sum of hu- 
man tacts cannot yield more. He did not like such 
instants, but they came, nevertheless. 
The woman pushed back the cuticle. She would | 
not be tempted up from her own underground gal- 3 | 
leries. Intimacy was refused. E 
“Uncle Artur, can you tell me anything about — 
my grandmother's brother in the old country?" — — 
"Who?" 3 
"Hessid was the man's name." 
"Hessid? Hessid? Yes, there was a Hessid family." 
"He had a mill for cornmeal, and a shop - near 
the Castle. Just a small place with a few barrels." — 
"You must be mistaken. I remember no one in - 
the family who ground anything. However, you d 
have an excellent memory. Better than mine.” Hs 
“A fine-looking old man with a broad white —— 
beard. He wore a derby, and a very fancy vest with — — 
watch and chain. Called up often to read from the — 
Torah, though he couldn't have been a heavy con- 
tributor to the synagogue." — 
"Ah, the synagogue. Well, you see, Elya, I didn’t 
have much to do with the synagogue. We were al- — — 
most freethinkers. Especially my mother. She hada 
Polish education." c 
Sammler regretted that he was so poor at family 
reminiscences. Contemporary contacts being some- — — 
what unsatisfactory, he would gladly have helped — 
Gruner to build up the past. 
"I loved old Hessid. You know, I was a very af» * 
fectionate child." E 
"Im sure you were," said Sammler. He could = 
hardly remember Gruner as a boy. Standing, he E. 
said, "I won't tire you with a long visit.' ^ 
"Oh, you aren't tiring me. But you probably 
have things to do. At the public library. One thing, | 
before you go, Uncle—you' re in pretty good shape — 
still. You took that last trip to Israel very well, and | 
that was a tough one. Do you still like to run in © 
Riverside Park, as you used to do?" 
"Not lately. I feel too stiff for it." ~ 
"I was going to say, it’s not safe to run down ~ 
there. I don’t want you mugged. Anyway, if you 
are a little stiff you’re still far from feeble. I know 
you're not a sickly type, apart from your nervous — 
trouble. You still get that small payment from the ! 
West Germans? And the social security? Yes, Im 


me = 
Em. - 








glad we had the lawyer set that up, about the Ger- 
mans. And I don't want you to worry, Uncle Ar- 
Drs m 

"About what?" E 


"About anything at all. Security in old age. Be p 
ing in a home. You stay with Margotte. She'sa good — 
woman. She'll look after you. I realize Shula is just | 
a little too nutty for you. She amuses other people —— 
but not her own father. I know how that can be" 

“Yes, Margotte is decent. You couldn't ask for a 
better." Eis | [+ PEE xr 
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"So, remember, Uncle, no worries." 
“Thank you, Elya." 
A confusing, frowning moment, and, getting into 


the breast, the head, and even down into the bowels - 


and about the heart, and behind the eyes—some- 
thing gripping, aching, smarting. The woman was 
buffing his nails, and Gruner sat straight in the 
fully buttoned pajama coat; above it, the bandage 
hiding the throat with its screw. His large ruddy 


face was mainly unhandsome, his baldness, his big- 


eared plainness, the large tip of the nose; Gruner 
belonged to the common branch of the family. It 


was, however, a virile face, and when superficial 


objections were removed, a kindly face. Sammler 
knew the defects of his man. Saw them as dust and 
pebbles, as rubble on a mosaic which might be 


- swept away. Underneath, a fine, noble expression. 


"You've been good to Shula and me, Elya." 

Gruner neither acknowledged nor denied this. 
Perhaps by the rigidity of his posture he fended off 
gratitude he did not deserve in full. 

In short, if the earth deserves to be abandoned, 


- if we are now to be driven streaming into other 
worlds, starting with the moon, it is not because of 


the likes of you, Sammler would have said. He put 


it more briefly, "I'm grateful.” 


"You're a gentleman, Uncle Artur." 

"IH be in touch." 

"Yes, come back. It does me good." 

Sammler, outside the rubber-silenced door, put 
on his Augustus John hat. A hat from the Soho 
that was. He went down the corridor in his usual 
quick way, favoring the sightful side slightly, put- 
ting forward the right leg and the right shoulder. 
When he came to the anteroom, a sunny bay with 
soft plastic orange furniture, he found Wallace 
Gruner there with a doctor in a white coat. This 
was Elya's surgeon. 

"My dad's uncle—Dr. Cosbie." 

"How do you do, Dr. Cosbie.” The conceivably 
wasted fragrance of Mr. Sammler's manners. Who 
was there now to be aware of such Old World 
stuff! Here and there perhaps a woman might ap- 
preciate his style of greeting. But not a Doctor Cos- 
bie. The ex-football star, famous in Georgia, struck 
Sammler as a sort of human wall. High and flat, 
his face was mysteriously silent and very white. 
The upper lip was steep and prominent. The 
mouth itself thin and straight. Somewhat unap- 
proachable, he kept his hands behind his back. He 
had the air of a general whose mind is on battal- 
ions in a bloody struggle, just out of sight over a 
hill. To a civilian pest who came up to him at that 
moment he had nothing to say. 

"How is Dr. Gruner?" 

"Makin' good progress suh. A very fine patient." 

Dr. Gruner was being seen as he wished to be 
seen. Every occasion had its propaganda. Democ- 
racy was propaganda—government. Propaganda en- 
tered every aspect of life. You had a desire, a view, 





a line, and you disseminated it. It took, everyone 
spoke of the event in the appropriate way, accord- 
ing to design. In this case Elya, a doctor, made it 
known that he was the patient of patients. An al- 
lowable foible; boyish, but what of it? It had a cer- 
tain interest. 

Faced with a doctor, Sammler had his own foible, 
for he often wanted to ask about his symptoms. 
This was repressed of course. But the impulse was 
there. He wanted to mention that he woke up 
with a noise inside his head, that his good eye built 
up a speck at the corner which he couldn't scratch 
out, it stuck in the fold, that his feet burned in- 
tolerably at night, that he suffered from pruritis 
ani. Doctors loathed laymen with medical phrases. 
All, naturally, was censored. The tachycardia last 
of all. Nothing was shown to Cosbie but a certain 
cool, elderly rosiness. A winter apple. A busy- 
minded old man. Colored specs. A wide wrinkled 
hat brim. An umbrella on a sunny day—inconse- 
quent. Long narrow shoes, cracked but highly pol- 
ished. 

As usual, even in the midst of conversation, Wal- 
lace with round black eyes was dreaming away. He 
also had a very white color. In his late twenties he 
was still little brother with the curls, the lips of 
a small boy. A bit careless perhaps in his toilet 
habits, also like a small boy, he often transmitted to 
Sammler in warm weather (perhaps Sammler's 
nose was hypersensitive) a. slightly unclean odor 
from the rear. The merest hint of fecal careless- 
ness. This did not offend his great-uncle. It was 
simply observed, by a peculiarly delicate recording 
system. 

Actually, Mr. Sammler rather sympathized with 
the young man. Wallace fell into the Shula cate- 
gory. There was even a family resemblance, espe- 
cially in the eyes—round, dark, wide, filling the big 
bony orbits, capable of seeing all, but dreamy, ap- 
parently drugged. He was a kinky cat, said An- 
gela. With Dr. Cosbie, he was discussing sports. 
Wallace took no common interest in any subject. 
With him all interests were uncommon. He caught 
fevers. Horses, football, hockey, baseball. He knew 
averages, performance records, statistics. You could 
test him by the almanac. Dr. Gruner said that he 
would be up at 4 A.M. memorizing tables and jot- 
ting away left-handed at top speed across the body. 
With this, the intellectual if slightly paedomorphic 
forehead, the refinement of the nose, somewhat too 
small, and the middle of the face, somewhat too 
concave, and a look of mental power, virility, no- 
bility, all slightly spoiled. Wallace nearly became 
a physicist, he nearly became a mathematician, 
nearly a lawyer (he had even passed the bar and 
opened an office, once), nearly an engineer, nearly 
a Ph.D. in behavioral science. He was a licensed 
pilot. Nearly an alcoholic, nearly a homosexual. At 
present he seemed to be a handicapper. He had 
yellow pages of legal foolscap covered with team 








names and ciphers, and he and Dr. Cosbie, who 

seemed to be a gambler, too, were going over these 

intricate, many-factored calculations, and plainly 

the doctor was fascinated, not simply humoring 

Wallace. Slender Wallace in the dark suit was very 

handsome. A young man with stunning gifts. It was 

puzzling. 

"You may be out of line on the Rose Bowl," said 
the doctor. 
“Not at all,” said Wallace. “Just take a look at 

this yardage analysis. I broke down last year's fig- 
; ures and fitted them into this special equation: 
M» Now look .. ." 
This was as much of the conversation as Samm- 
ler could follow. He waited awhile at the window 
observing traffic, women with dogs, leashed and 
unleashed. A vacant building opposite marked for 
demolition. Large white X's on the windowpanes. 
| On the plate glass of the empty shop were strange 
| figures or nonfigures in thick white. Most scrawls 
7 could be ignored. These for some reason caught on 
| with Mr. Sammler as pertinent. Eloquent. Of what? 
? Of future nonbeing. But also of the greatness of 
3 eternity which shall lift us from this present shal- 
| lowness. At this time forces, energies that might 
ERI carry mankind up carried it down. For finer pur- 


pe = poses of life, little was available. Terror of the sub- 


lime maddened all minds. Capacities, impressions, 
visions amassed in human beings from the time of 
BE origin, perhaps since matter first glinted with 
e^ grains of consciousness, were bound up largely with 
| vanities, negations, and revealed only in amor- 
EF. phous hints or ciphers smeared on the windows of 
condemned shops. All naturally were frightened of 
the future, the concentration of the full soul on 
eternal being. Mr. Sammler believed this. And in 
the meantime there was the excuse of madness. A 
whole nation, all of civilized society, perhaps, seek- 
ing the blameless state of madness. The privileged, 
the almost aristocratic state of madness.. Meantime 
there spoke out those thick loops and open curves 
across an old tailor shop window. 

It was in Poland, in wartime, particularly during 
three or four months when Sammler was hidden in 
a mausoleum that he first began to turn to the ex- 
ternal world for curious ciphers and portents. The 
dead life of that summer and into autumn when 
he had been a portent watcher, and very childish, 
for larger forms of meaning had been stamped 
out, and a straw, or a spider thread or a stain, a 
beetle or a sparrow had to be interpreted. Symbols 
everywhere, and metaphysical messages. In the 
tomb of a family called Mezvinski he was, so to 
speak, a boarder. ‘The peacetime caretaker of. the 
cemetery let him have bread. Water, too. Some days 
were missed, but not many, and anyway Sammler 
fa saved up a small bread reserve and did not starve. 
| Old Cieslakiewicz was dependable. He brought 
| bread in his hat. It smelled of head. And during 
this period there was a yellow tinge to everything, 





trying to perform some kind of symbolic tasks. The 
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a yellow light in the sky. In this light, bad news for — — 


Sammler, bad news for humankind, bad informa- E 
tion about the very essence of being was diffused. — — 


Something hateful, and at times overwhelming. At 
its worst it seemed to go something like this: You ——— 
have been summoned to be. Summoned out of mat- Mo 
ter. Therefore here you are. And though the vast — — 


overall design may be of the deepest interest, — - 
whether originatingyin a God or in an indeter- —— 
minate source which should have a different name, | E 
you yourself, a finite instance, are obliged to wait, ^ 
painfully, anxiously, heartachingly, in this yellow — — 
despair. And why! But you must! There was more — 
to this, when Sammler was boarding in the tomb. — 
No time to be thinking, perhaps, but what else was |. 
there to do? There were no events. Events had — 
stopped. There was:no news. Cieslakiewicz, with 
hanging mustache, swollen hands, palsy, his ugly — 
blue eyes-Sammler's savior-had: no news or would — — 
not give it. Cieslakiewicz had risked his life for him. — 
The basis of this fact was a great oddity. They 9 
didn't like each other. What had there been to like — — 
in Sammler?—half-naked, famished, caked hair and | 
beard, crawling out of the forest. Long experience bs 


s 


of the dead, handling of human bones had perhaps i 
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prepared the old Pole for the apparition of Samm- 
ler. He had let him into the Mezvinski tomb, 
brought him some rags for cover. After the War. 
Sammler had sent money, parcels, to Cieslakiewicz. | E 
There was correspondence with the family. Then, 
after some years, the letters began to contain anti- — 
Semitic sentiments. Nothing very vicious. Only a _ 
touch of the old stuff. This was no great surprise, 
or only a brief one. Cieslakiewicz had had his time — 
of honor and charity. He was an ordinary human — 
being and wanted again to be himself. Enough was — 
enough. Didn't he have a right to be himself? It 
was only the "thoughtful" person with his excep- 
tional demands who went on with self-molestatnon  — - 
—responsible to “higher values," to "civilization," — 
and so on. It was the Sammlers who kept on vainly 


only result of which was unrest, exposure to trou- | 
ble. "V 

Mr. Sammler had a symbolic character. He, | 
personally, was a symbol. His friends and family | 
had made him. a judge and a priest. And of what 
was he a symbol? He didn't even know. Was it be- 
cause he had survived? He hadn't even done that, — — 
since so much of the earlier person had disap- | 
peared. It wasn't surviving, it was only lasting. He 
had lasted. For a time yet he might last. A little 


longer, evidently, than Elya Gruner with the clamp 
or screw in his throat. Thal couldn't hold death off k 

very long. A sudden escape of red fluid, and the —— — 

man was gone. With all his will, purpose, enter- — 
prise, card games, loyalty to Israel, dislike of De 
Gaulle, with all his kindness of heart, greediness of. 
heart, with his mouth making passionate love to 
the manifest, with his money talk, his Jewish fa- — 
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= therhood, his love and despair over son and daugh- 


ter. When his life—or this life, that life, the other 
life-had gone, taken away, there would still re- 
main that bad literalness, the yellow light of Polish 
summer heat behind the mausoleum door. It was 
the light also of that china-cabinet room in the 
apartment where he had suffered confinement with 
Shula-Slawa. Endless literal hours in which one is 
internally eaten up. Eaten because coherence is 
lacking. Perhaps as a punishment for having failed 


. to find coherence. Or eaten by a longing for sacred- 


ness. Yes, go and find it when everyone is murder- 
ing everyone. When Antonina was murdered. 
When he himself underwent murder beside her. 
When he and sixty or seventy others, all stripped 
naked and having dug their own grave, were fired 
upon and fell in. Bodies upon his own body. Crush- 
ing. His dead wife nearby somewhere. Struggling 
out after some hours from the weight of corpses, 
crawling out of the loose soil. Hiding in a shed. 
Finding a rag to wear. Lying in the woods some 


... days. : 


Some thirty years after which, in March days, 
sunshine, springtime, another season, the rush and 


intensity of New York City about to be designated 


as spring; leaning on a soft, leatherlike orange 
sofa; feet on an umber Finnish rug with a yellow 
core or nucleus—with mitotic spindles; looking 
down to a street; in that street, a tailor's window 


J on which the spirit of the time through the uncon- 


scious agency of a boy's hand had scrawled its 
augury. 

Is our species crazy? 

Plenty of evidence. 

All of course seems man's invention. Including 
madness. Which may be one more creation of that 
agonizing inventiveness. At the present level of hu- 
man evolution propositions were held (and Samm- 


ler was partly swayed by them) by which choices 


were narrowed down to sainthood and madness. 
We are mad unless we are saintly, saintly only as 
we soar above madness. The gravitational pull of 
madness drawing the saint crashwards. A few may 
comprehend and very few saints at that. And those 
few comprehend that it is the strength to do one's 
duty daily and promptly that makes saints and he- 
roes. Not many. Most have fantasies of vaulting 
into blessed states, feeling just mad enough to qual- 
ify. 


ake someone like Wallace Gruner. The 
doctor was gone, and Wallace with his yel- 
low papers was standing gracefully, hand- 
somely, with his long lashes. What nor- 
malcy, what stability had Wallace sacrified to obtain 
the grace of madness? 
"Uncle?" 
"Ah, yes, Wallace.” _ 
Some were eccentric, some were histrionic. Prob- 
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ably Wallace was genuinely loony. For him it re- 
quired a powerful effort to become interested in 
common events. This was possibly why sporting 
statistics cast him into such a fever, why so often he 
seemed to be in outer space. Dans la lune. Well, 
at least he didn't treat Sammler as a symbol, and he 
apparently had no use for priests, judges, or con- 
fessors. Wallace said that what he appreciated in 
Uncle Sammler was his wit. Sammler, especially 
when greatly irritated or provoked, when he felt 


galled, said witty things. Often these signaled the 


approach of a nervous fit. 

But Wallace, when he began a conversation with 
Sammler, was immediately smiling, and sometimes 
he repeated the punch lines of Sammler's wit- 
ticisms. 

"Not a well-rounded person, Uncle?" 

Referring to himself, Sammler once had ob- 
served, "I am more stupid about some things than 
about others; not equally stupid in all directions; I 
am not a well-rounded person." 

Or else, a recent favorite with Wallace. “The 
billiard table, Uncle. The billiard table." 

This had to do with Angela's trip to Mexico. She 
and Horricker had had an unhappy Mexican holi- 
day. In January she had had enough of New York 
and winter. She wanted to go to Mexico, to a hot 
place, she said, where she could see something 
green. 'Then abruptly, before he could check him- 
self, Sammler had said, "Hot? Something green? A 
billiard table in hell would answer the descrip- 
tion." 

"Oh. Wow! That really cracks me up," said Wal- 
lace. 

Later he would ask Sammler if he had the exact 
words. Sammler smiled, the small cheeks began to 
flush, but he refused to repeat his sayings. Wallace 
was not witty. He had no such sayings. But he did 
have experiences, he invented curious projects. 
Several years ago he flew out to Tangiers with the 
purpose of buying a horse and visiting Morocco 
and Tunisia on horseback. Not bringing his Hon- 
da, he said, because backwards people should be 
seen from a horse. He had borrowed Jacob Burck- 
hardt's Force and Freedom from Sammler, and it 
affected him strongly. He wanted to examine peo- 
ples in various stages of development. In Spanish 
Morocco he was robbed. He then flew on to Tur- 
key and tried again. Somehow he managed to enter 
Russia on his horse. In Soviet Armenia he was de- 
tained by the police. After Gruner had gone five or 
six times to see Senator Javits, Wallace was re- 
leased from prison. Then, once again in New York, 
Wallace, taking a young lady to see the film The 
Birth of a Child, fainted away at the actual mo- 
ment of birth, struck his head on the back of a seat, 
and was knocked unconscious. Reviving, he was on 
the floor. He found that his date had moved away 
from him in embarrassment, changed her seat. He 
had a row with her for abandoning him. Wallace, 
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neat nakedness of his teeth, 





borrowing his father’s Rolls, let it somehow get 
away from him; carelessly parked, it ended up at 
the bottom of a reservoir somewhere near Croton. 
He drove a city bus crosstown to pay off debts. The 
Mafia was after him. His bookie gave him two 
months to pay. The handicapping hadn't worked. 
He flew with a friend to Peru to climb in the 
Andes. Said to be quite a good pilot. He offered to 
take Sammler into the air ("No, I believe not. 
Thank you just the same, Wallace"). He volun- 
teered for the domestic Peace Corps. He wanted to 


— be of use to little black children, to be a basketball 


coach in playgrounds. 

"What does this surgeon really think of Elya's 
chances, Wallace?" 

"He's going to take new X rays of his head." 

"Are they planning brain surgery, now?" 

"It depends on whether they can get to the place. 
They may not be able to reach it. Of course, if they 
can't reach it, they can't reach it." 

“To look at him you'd never think .. . 
so well." 

"Oh, yes," said Wallace. "Why not?" 

Sammler guessed how well pleased the late Mrs. 
Gruner must have been with her Wallace, his 


He looks 


shapely head, long neck, crisp hair, and fine eye- 


brows, the short clean line of the nose, and the 
the work of skilled 
orthodontia. 

"It's hereditary, having an aneurysm. You hap- 
pen to be born with a thin wall in an artery. I may 
have it. Angela may, too, though I'd be surprised 


if she had a thin place anywhere. But people, 


young people, too, perfect in every other respect 
sometimes drop dead of it. Walking along strong, 
beautiful, full of beans, when it explodes inside. 
They die. There's a bubble first. Such as lizards 
blow from the throat, maybe. 'Then death. You've 
lived so long, you've probably come across this be- 
fore.” 

"Even for me, there's always something a little 
new.” 

“I had a lot of trouble with last week’s crossword 
puzzle, the Sunday one. Did you work on it?” 

“No.” 

"You sometimes do." 

"Margotte didn't bring home the Times.” 

"Amazing how you know words." 

For some months Wallace had actually prac- 
ticed law. His father had rented the office; his 
mother had furnished it, calling in Croze, the in- 
terior decorator. For six months Wallace rose 
punctually like any commuter and went to busi- 
ness. But it soon came out that he worked on noth- 
ing but crossword puzzles, locking the door, taking 
the phone off the hook, lying on the leather sofa. 
That was all. No, one thing more: he unbuttoned 


the stenographer's dress and examined her breasts. 


This information came from: Angela, who had it 
from the girl, direct. Why did she permit it? Maybe 
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she thought it would lead to marriage. Placing 


hopes in Wallace? No sane woman would. But his 
interest in the breasts had evidently been scientific. 


Something about nipples. Like Jean Jacques Rous- 


seau, who became so engrossed in the breasts of a 
Venetian whore that she pushed him away and told — 
him to go study mathematics. (More of Unde | 
Sammler's wide reading, his European culture.) 
“I don't like the people who make up the puz- 
zles. They have low-grade minds,” said Wallace. 
"Why should people know so much trash? It’s | 
Eastern-seaboard-educated trash. 


dance. Jig, reel, and hornpipe were all I could — 
come up with. But this one began with an m.’ 

"An m? Might it have been morrice?" 

"Oh, damn! Of course it was morrice. Jesus, your 


mind is in good order. How do you happen to re- - a, 


member?" 

"Milton, Comus. 
moon.’ ” 

“Oh, that’s pretty. Oh, 
wavering morrice." 


“Now to the Moon in wavering Morrice move. 


that’s really lovely, 


It’s the fishes, by the billions, I believe, and the 


seas themselves, performing the dance.’ 
“Why, that’s splendid. You must be living right, 


to remember such pretty things. Your mind is not 
devoured by fool business. You're a good old guy, 


Uncle Artur. I don’t like old people. I don’t re- 
spect many individuals—a few physical scientists. 
But you—you're very austere in a way, but you have 
a good sense of humor. The only jokes I tell are 
the ones I hear from you. By the way, let me make 
sure I have the De Gaulle joke right. He said. he 
didn’t want to be buried under the Arc de Tri- 


omphe next to an unknown. A cóté d'un inconnu.. 


Right?" 

"S0 far." 

"And he wouldn't go into the Invalides with 
Napoleon, who was only a lousy corporal. But the 
Israelis wanted to charge him a hundred thousand 
bucks for space in the Holy Sepulchre, but De 
Gaulle said, ‘For three days? It's too much money.’ 
‘Pour trois jours? Now, that, I think, is very fun- 

ny." Wallace's grave judgment. “Poles love to tell 
Jokes," he said. 

“Conquered people tend to be witty." 

"You don't like Poles very much, Uncle." 

"I think on the whole I liked them better than 
they liked me. Besides, a Pan once saved my life." 

"And Shula in the convent." 

"Yes, that. too." 

"I can remember Shula years ago in New Ro- 


chelle, coming downstairs in her nightgown, kneel- - 
ing in front of everybody in the parlor and pray- 
ing. Did she use Latin? Anyway that nightgown 


was damn flimsy. I thought she was trying to get 


your goat, with her Christian act. It was a ut x 
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down, wasn't it, in a Jewish house? Some Jews, 


2 anyhow! Is she still such a Christian?” 
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"At Christmas and Easter, somewhat." 

"And she bugs you about H.' G. Wells. But fa- 
_ thers are soft on daughters. Look how Dad favors 
. Angela, He gave her ten times more. Because she 
. reminded him of Mae West. He was always smiling 
at her boobs. He wasn’t aware of it. Mother and I 
saw it.” 

“What do you think will happen, Wallace?” 

"My dad? He won't make it. He's got about a 2 
percent chance. What good is that screw?” 

"He's struggling." 

"Any fish will fight. A hook in the gill. It gets 
jerked into the wrong part of the universe. It must 


— be like drowning in air." 


"Ah, that is terrifying," said Sammler. 
"Still, to some people death is very welcome. If 


they've spoiled their piece of goods, I’m sure many 


would rather be dead. What I'm finding out is that 


when the parents are living, they stand between 


. you and death. They have to go first, so you feel 


— . pretty safe. But when they die, you're next, and 


= there's nobody ahead of you in line. At the same 


time I see already that I'm taking the wrong slant 


emotionally, and I know I'll pay for it later. I'm 


|. part of the system, whether I like it or not." An-- 


other moment of silent aberrant thought—Mr. 


— Sammler felt the density and the unruliness of it. 


Then Wallace said, “I wonder why Dr. Cosbie is 
so keen on football pools." 
"Aren't you?" 


"Not the way I was. Dad told him how much I. 


know about pro football. College football, too. It 
was like Dad offering me to the surgeon, so I would 
do something for him, so that we would all be 


. close and friendly." 


"But it's something else you're keen on now?" 

"Yes. Feffer and I have a business idea. It's prac- 
tically all I can think about." 

"Ah, Feffer. He brought me yesterday to speak at 
Columbia, and I haven't seen him since. I won- 
dered even whether he was trying to make money 
on me." 

"He's a terribly imaginative businessman. Here's 
what we've come up with, as an enterprise. Aerial 
photographs of country houses. Then the salesman 
arrives with the picture—not just contacts but the 
fully developed picture—and offers you a package- 
deal. We will identify the trees and shrubs on the 
place and band them handsomely, in Latin and 
English. People feel ignorant about the plants on 
their property." 

“Does Feffer know trees?" 
"In every neighborhood, we'd hire a graduate 


= student in botany. In Dutchess County, for in- 
= O stance, we could get someone from Vassar.” 
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Mr. Sammler could not keep from smiling. “Fef- 


A = fer would seduce nh Nem alh the lady- of the 


house." 
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"Oh, no. I'd see he didn't get out of hand. 1 can 
control that character. He's a top salesman. Spring 
is a good time to start. Right now. Before the 
leaves are too thick for aerial photography. In the 
summer we could work Montauk, Chilmark, Well- 
fleet, Nantucket from the sea. My father won't give 
me the money." 

"Is it a great deal?" 

"A plane and equipment? Yes, it's considerable." 

"You intend to buy a plane, not rent one?" 

"Rent doesn't make sense. If you buy you get the 
tax write-off—depreciation. The secret of business 
is to make the government cover your risk. In 
Dad's bracket we'd save seventy cents on the dollar. 
The IRS is murder. He doesn't file a joint return, 
and isn't head of a family since Mother died. He 
doesn't want to give me another lump sum. It's set 
up for me in trust so I'll have to live on the in- 
come. When I had my chance I dropped fifty thou- 
sand in that boutique." 

"Gambling, I thought. Las Vegas." 

"No, no, it was a motel complex in Vegas, and we 
had the clothing shop, the men's boutique." 

A furious dresser and adorner of men's bodies 
Wallace would have been. 

"Uncle Artur, I'd like to put you on our payroll. 





Feffer agrees. Feffer loves you, you know. If you | 


don't want to do it, we'll put Shula on at fifty 
bucks a week." 

"And? In return for this? You want me to talk 
to your father?" 

"Use your influence." | 

"No, Wallace, I'm afraid I couldn't." 

"You wouldn't upset him. He thinks the same 
thoughts whether you talk to him or not. Six of 


one, half a dozen of the other. He's brooding on ~ 


this anyway." 

"INO, S100" 

“Well, that's your decision. There is something 
else, though. "There's money at home, in New Ro- 
chelle. In the house." 

"Excuse me?" From curiosity, uncertainty, Samm- 
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ler's voice went up. y NS 
"Hidden cash. A large amount. Never declared." — 


"It can't be, can it?" 
"Oh, yes, it can, Uncle. You're surprised. If the 
inside of a person were only as simple as a water- 


melon—red meat, black seeds. Now and then, as a 


favor to highly placed people Papa performed op- 
erations. Dilatation and curettage. Only when 
there was a terrific crisis, when some young so- 
cialite heiress got knocked up. Top secret. Only 
out of pity. My dad pitied famous families, and got 
big gifts of cash." 

"Wallace, look. Let's talk straight. Elya is a good 
man. He stands close to the end. You're his son. 
You've been brought up to think that for your 
health you have to throw a father down. You've 
had a troubled life, I know. But this old-fashioned 
capitalistic fur anlogi al struggle has to 





Essence of astatute passed in 1660 
in the Massachusetts Colony. 
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Even in Boston, times move along. Today, not 
only is celebrating Christmas very legal here- 
abouts, but one of the season's most welcome 
gifts comes from the Back Bay. That gift is The 
Atlantic—offered now for as little as $7 a sub- 
scription (regularly $9.50). Bestow The Atlantic 
on doctor, lawyer, professor, minister, employer, 
client, undergraduate, relative, neighbor, and 
the editors do the work of creating not one, but 
twelve superb presents for each friend: 


Fiction, articles, commentary by the pro- 
vocative likes of Saul Bellow, Edmund Wilson, 
Jessica Mitford, John Kenneth Galbraith. Poetry 
by James Dickey, Peter Davison, L. E. Sissman. 
Reviews. World Reports. Life and letters. Firsts. 
Extras. And, in the course of your gift, at least 
two fat special issues well worth filing for re- 
reading, for reference, and as collectors items 
for rarefaction. 


with the Offender liable to a Fine of Fw SHILLINGS 


The Atlantic announces your gift with its 
handsome 1969 gift card hand-inscribed as you 
direct and mailed in time for your friends to 
display your greeting under the tree. Next, the 
gift-wrapped Christmas issue—to delight in dur- 
ing the holiday week, and through the bleak 
January evenings that follow. 


One gift, and youre entitled to take out a 
subscription for yourself at this low rate, or ex- 
tend your present subscription by twelve issues. 
And no need to part with cash now. Order as 
many subscriptions as you need—the bill won't 
arrive until 1970. So Puritanism be hanged. Tear 
out the card opposite. This year, exchange gifts 
and greetings with this most welcome, yet singu- 
larly inexpensive of presents. Then go "dress in 
fine clothes," and feast! Your Christmas is bound 
to be Merry. You ve done so much in advance! 
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don't blame him. 


Karl Marx is not responsible for famines in Asia 
or epidemics in Africa. It's not his fault that the 
average South American earns 75c a day. 

All he did was predict the consequences. 

That a population living in misery will turn to 
communism as a way out. Unless something is done 
to alleviate these conditions. 

But the countries themselves don't have the eco- 
nomic resources to make these changes. The U. N. 
doesn't. Even the United States doesn't. 

They need the help of world industry. Particu- 
larly U.S. industry. 

Industry is in an ideal position to do this. It can 
deal directly with the people of a country. It can 
change their lives in a way no government can. 

A small case in point: in 1958, Olinkraft, a sub- 
sidiary of Olin, bought a paper mill in Igaras, a 
small town in the remote interior of Brazil. 

Igaras was the kind of town on which communism 
thrives—a declining mill, no doctors, shoeless chil- 
dren, men working an 84-hour week, etc. 


It wasn’t hard to increase the production of the 
mill eightfold, to lower hours and raise wages, to 
reforest the woodlands—but that wasn’t enough. 

We hired a doctor, nurses, teachers; expanded 
the school; built a dispensary, a clubhouse; provid- 
ed free medical and dental care (and medicines at 
cost to non-employees) ; financed housing loans and 
helped set up a cooperative store. 

And then the people joined in. They rebuilt their 
own homes, paid for their own teachers, built and 
operated their own store and, in effect, revitalized 
the whole town. 

But the people weren’t the only ones to benefit. 
Olinkraft did well enough from the mill to start an 
extensive expansion program. 

Igaras, of course, is only one town. But Olin is 
only one company. Imagine this kind of success 
multiplied by tens of thousands of companies and 
towns all over Africa, Asia and South America. 

The deeds of industry may well be as Age 
important as the gospel of democracy. olin 
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left the lights on. 


Looking for a bright vacation idea? You don't have to look far. 
Discover America. It's right in your own backyard. 


America has all the scenic and man-made splendor you could ask 
for. And the natives are definitely friendly. 


So come on. Make this your year to discover America. 


DISCOVER AMERICA | IT'S SOME BACKYARD 








be given up, finally. I’m telling you this because 
youre basically intelligent. You've done a lot of 
peculiar things. No one can call you boring. But 
you may become boring if you don't stop. You 
could retire honorably now with plenty of inter- 
esting experience to point to. Enough. You should 
try something different." 

"Well, Uncle Sammler, you have good manners. 
I know it. You put up with. people's shenanigans 
and schtick. It's just your old-fashioned Polish po- 
liteness. All the same, there is also a practical ques- 
tion here. Nothing but practical. My father has 
X-thousands of dollars in the house, and he won't 
tell where it is. He's sore at us. He's in the capi- 
talistic-family-psychology struggle. You're perfectly 


.right—why should a person burn himself out with 


neurotic fever. There are higher aims in life. I 
don't think those are shit. Far from it. But you see, 
Uncle, if I have that plane, I can make a nice in- 
come with a few hours of flying. I can spend the 
rest of my time reading philosophy. I can finish up 
my Ph.D. in mathematics. Now listen to this idea. 


Homeward. 

On Second Avenue the springtime scraping of 
roller skates was heard on the hollow, brittle side- 
walk, a soothing harshness. Turning from the new 
New York of massed apartments into the older 


New York of brownstone and wrought iron, Samm- 


ler saw through large black circles in a fence daffo- 
dils and tulips, mouths of these flowers open and 
glowing, and on the pure yellow the fallout of soot 


. already sprinkled. You might in this city become a 
. flower washer. There was an additional business op- 


portunity for Wallace and Feffer. 

He walked once around Stuyvesant Park, only a 
large square with the statue of the peg-legged 
Dutchman. Tapping the flagstones with his ferrule 
every fourth step, Sammler held The Future of the 
Moon under his arm. He had read it on the subway, 
though he didn't like being conspicuous in public, 
passing pages back and forth before the eye, press- 


ing back the hat brim and his face intensely con- 


centrated. He seldom did that. 

And Sammler had learned to be careful on 
public paths in New York, invariably dog-fouled. 
Within the iron-railed plots the green lights of the 
grass were all but put out, burned by animal excre- 


ments. The sycamores, blemished bark, but very 


nice, brown and white, getting ready to cough up 
leaves. Red brick, the Friends’ School, and ruddy 
coarse warm stone, broad, clumsy, solid, the Episco- 
pal Church. St. Georges. Sammler had heard 


People are like simple whole numbers. Numbers 
also bear an important relation to people. The se- 
ries of numbers is like the series of human beings— 
infinite numbers of individuals. The characteristics 
of numbers are like the characteristics of matter, 
otherwise mathematical expressions could not tell 
us what matter will or may do. Mathematical equa- 
tions lead us to physical realities. Things not yet 
seen. Like the turbulence of heated gases. The 
equations preceded the actual observations. So 
what we need is a similar system of signs for human 
-beings. In this system, what is One? What is the 
human integer like? Now, you see, you've made me 


talk seriously to you. But just for a minute or two, I 


want to go on with that other thing. There is mon- 
ey in the house. I think there are phony pipes 
through the attic in which he hid the bills. He bor- 
rowed a Mafia plumber once. I know it. You might 
just slip in a reference to pipes or to attics in your 
next conversation. See how he reacts. He may de- 
cide to tell you. I don't want to have to tear apart 
the house." 


i II 


that the original J. Pierpont Morgan had been an 
usher there. In Austro-Hungarian-Polish-Cracovian 
antiquity old fellows who had read of Morgan in 
the papers spoke of him with high regard as Pieper- 
notter-Morgan. At St. George’s, Sundays, the god of 
stockbrokers could breathe easy awhile in the riot- 
ous city. In thought, Mr. Sammler was testy with 
White Protestant America for not keeping better 
order. Cowardly surrender. Not a strong ruling 
class. Eager in a secret way to come down and min- 
gle with all the minority mobs. Beating swords into 
plowshares? No, rather converting dog collars into 
gee strings. But this was neither here nor there. 
Watching his steps (the dogs), looking for a 
bench for ten minutes, to think of Gruner, perhaps 
despite great sadness to read a few paragraphs of 
this fascinating moon manuscript, he noted a fe- 
male bum drunkenly sleeping like a dugong, a 
sea cow's belly rising, legs swollen purple; a short 
dress, a mini-rag. At a corner of the fence, a wino 
was sullenly pissing on newspapers and old leaves. 
Cops seldom bothered about these old-fashioned 
derelicts. Younger people, autochthonous-looking, 
were also here. Bare feet, the boys like Bombay 
beggars, beards clotted, breathing rich hair from 
their nostrils, heads coming through woolen 
ponchos, somewhat Peruvian. Natives of some- 
where. Innocent, devoid of aggression, opting out, 
much like Ferdinand the Bull. No corrida for 
them; only smelling flowers under the lovely cork 
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tree. How similar also to the Eloi of H. G. Wells's 
. fantasy The Time Machine! Lovely young human 


 . cattle herded by the cannibalistic Morlocks who 


—.. lived a subterranean life and feared light and fire. 


— Yes, that tough brave little old fellow Wells had 


had prophetic visions after all. Shula wasn't alto- 
gether wrong in her campaign for a memoir. A 

memoir should be written. Only there was little 
time left for relaxed narration about this and that, 
about things fairly curious in themselves, like 
Wells at seventy-eight still bucking for the Royal 
Society—his work (on earthworms?) was not accept- 
able. Not earthworms. “The Quality of Illusion in 
the Continuity of Individual Life in the Higher 
Metazoa." They would not make him a Fellow. 
But to unscramble this would have taken weeks, 
and there were no free weeks for Sammler. He had 
other necessities, higher priorities. 

He shouldn't even be reading this—this being the 
pages of Govinda Lal in bronze ink and old-fash- 
ioned penmanship. But Mr. Sammler having seen 
through so much had no resistance to real fascina- 
tion. On page seventy, Lal had begun to speculate 


E. on organisms possibly capable of adapting them- 





. selves in exposed lunar conditions. Were there no 
= plants which might cover the moon's surface? Wa- 


ter and carbon dioxide would have to be present, 
extremes of temperature would have to be with- 
stood. Lichens, thought Govinda, possibly could 
make it. Also certain members of the cactus family. 
. The triumphant plant, a combination of lichen and 
cactus, certainly would look weird to the eyes of 
man. But life’s capacities are even now inconceiv- 
ably diverse. What impossibilities has it not faced? 
Who knows what the depths of the seas may yet 
yield? Creatures, perhaps even one to a species. A 
grotesque individual which has found its equilib- 
rium under twenty miles of water. Small wonder, 
said Govinda, that human beings stress so fiercely 
the next realizable possibilities and are so eager 
to bound from the surface of the earth. The im- 
agination is innately a biological power seeking 
to overcome impossible conditions. 

. Mr. Sammler raised his face, aware that there 
was someone hastening toward him. He saw Feffer. 
Always in a hurry. Feffer was stout, should have 
lost weight. He had trouble with -his back, and 
wore at times an elastic orthopedic garment. Large, 
with fresh color, with the vivid brown Francois 
Premier beard and straight nose, Feffer always 
seemed to demand haste from his body, his legs. 
An all-but-Érunning urgency. The hands, awkward 
and pink, were raised just in case he was to meet 
another rush exactly like his own. The brown eyes 
were key-shaped. As he grew older, the corners 
would be more elaborately notched. 

"I thought you might stop here a minute," said 
Feffer. Wallace aid, you had just left, so I ran 
down.” 
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no hurry to go down into the subway. I haven't seen 
you since the lecture.” | | 

“That’s right. I had to go to the telephone. Ls 
understand that you were wonderful. I genuinely — 
apologize for the behavior of the students. Thats — - 
my generation for you. I don't even know if they. 
were real students or just tough characters-you — 
know, militants, dropouts. It's not the young peo-  . 
ple who start the trouble. All the leaders are older. — — 
But Fanny looked after you, didn't she?" = 

“The young lady?” 

"I didn't just disappear. I assigned a girl to look 
after you." 

“T see. Your wife, by chance?" 

"No, no." Feffer quickly smiled, and quickly 
went on, sitting on the edge of the bench. He wore 
a dark-blue velvet double-breasted jacket with large — — 
pearl buttons. His arm reached the backrest of the 
bench and lay affectionately near Sammler's shoul- 
der. "Not my wife. Just a girl I fuck now and then, 
and look after." S. 

"| see. It all seems so rapid. It strikes me that — — 
there is something electronic about your contacts. 

She was very nice. She conducted me from the ball, P 
I didn't expect such a large crowd. I thought you E 
might be making money on me.’ NL. 

“I? No. Never. Believe me—no. It was a benefit | E 
for black children, just as I said. You must believe T 
me, Mr. Sammler. I wouldn't put you into a con, 

I have too much regard for you. You may not know. 
it, or it may not matter to you, but you have a E 
special position with me, which is practically sa- — 
cred. Your life, your experiences, your character, - 
your views—plus your soul. There are relationships 

I would do anything to protect. And if I hadn't -= 
been called to the phone, I would have blasted 
that guy. I know that shit. He wrote a book about 
homosexuals in prison, like a poor man’s Jean pe 
Genêt. Buggery behind bars. Or being a pure Chris- 
tian angel because you commit murder and have 
beautiful male love affairs. You know how it is.” 

“I have a general idea. But you misled me, 
Lionel.” = 

“I didn't mean to. At the last minute a FE 
didn't show for another student thing, and some 
of my graduate-school buddies who were frantic 
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-got hold of me. I saw a way to double the take. For 


the remedial-reading project. I assumed it wouldn't — — 
make so much difference to you, you would under- — 
stand. I made a deal. I got the best of them." 5E. 
"What was the subject of the missing speaker? i E ae 
“Sorel and Modern Violence, I think it was.” o. 
“And I talked about Orwell and what a sane * 
person he was.' | 
"Lots of young radicals see Orwell as part. of the — 
cold-war anti-Communist gang. You didn't PH 
praise the Royal Navy did your : 
"Is that what you heard?" 
Ji it hadn’ t been such a an ida cie 
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buying a locomotive. The federal government cre- 
ates these funny situations with tax-breaks to en- 
courage investment. Where it thinks dollars ought 
to go. You can buy a jet plane and lease it to the 
airlines. You can lease the locomotive to Penn Cen- 
tral or the B & O. Cattle investments get similar 
encouragement." 

"Are you already making such sums that you 
need these deductions?" 

Sammler didn't want to lead Feffer into dream- 
conversation, exaggeration, fantasy, lying. He didn't 
know how much the poor young man was making 
up simply to impress, to entertain. Feffer had a 
strange need to cover himself with the brocade of 
boasts. And being deficient in contemporary Ameri- 
can information, Sammler was tentative here. It 
was, however, no kindness to listen to this big 
talk. Sammler appreciated the degree of life in 
young Feffer, the marvelous high color of his 
cheeks, the passion-sounds he made. The voice re- 
sembling an instrument played with higher and 
higher intensity but musically hopeless—the under- 
tones appealing really for help. 

But sometimes Mr. Sammler felt that the way he 

_ Saw things could not be right. His experiences had 


| | . been too peculiar, and he feared that he projected 
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peculiarities on life. Life was probably not blame- 
less, but he often thought that life was not and 
could not be what he was seeing. And then again, 
most powerfully, he occasionally felt on the con- 
trary that he was a million times exceeded in 
strangeness by the phenomena themselves. What 
oddities! : 

“Really, Lionel, you aren’t about to buy a whole 
locomotive?” 

“Not alone. As part of a group. One hundred 
thousand dollars a share." 

“And what about this other plan, with Wallace? 
Photographing houses and identifying trees.” 

“It does sound hokey, but it’s really a very good 
business idea. I intend to experiment with it per- 
sonally. I have a great gift for salesmanship, I'll 
say that for myself. If the thing pans out, I'll organ- 
ize it nationally, with sales crews in every part of 
the country. We'll need regional plant specialists. 
The problems would be different in Portland, Ore- 
gon, from Miami Beach or Austin, Texas. 'All men 
by nature desire to know.' That's the first sentence 
of Aristotles Metaphysics. I never got much 
farther, but I figured that the rest must be out of 
date anyway. But if they desire to know, it makes 
them depressed if they can't name the bushes on 
their own property. They feel like phonies. The 
bushes belong. They themselves don't. And I'm 

convinced that knowing the names of things braces 
people up. I’ve gone to shrinkers for years, and 
have they cured me of anything? They have not. 
They have. put labels on my troubles, though, 
which sound like knowledge. It's a great comfort, 
and worth the money. You say, ‘I’m manic.’ Or 





. to handle this. They had to call in investigators. 
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you say, ‘I’m a reactive-depressive. You say about FE. 
a social problem, ‘It’s colonialism.’ Then the dull- = 
est brain has these internal fireworks, and the 


sparks drive you out of your skull. Well, the way E 
to wealth and power is to latch on to this. When 


you set up a new enterprise, you redescribe the 
phenomena and you have a feeling that you're 
getting somewhere. If people want things named 
or renamed, you can make dough by becoming a : 
taxonomist. Yes, I definitely intend to try out this 
idea of Wallace's." 
"Does he have to have a plane?" 
“I can't say if it’s essential, but he seems to have — 
a thing about piloting. Well, that's his bag. Other - zat A 
people have other bags." E 
This last statement about other people was in- E 
jected with much significance. Sammler saw what 
was happening. Feffer was pretending to hold back, F 
out of a delicacy he didn’t have, a piece of informa- 
tion he couldn’t wait to release. His eagerness — SH 
shone from his face. In the eyes. Over the ready 
lips. = > 
"What are you referring to?" : oo 
"Im really referring to a certain Hindu scientist. = 
I believe that his name is Lal. I think that this Lal — 
is a guest lecturer at Columbia University.” EN 
"What about him?" EX 
"Several days ago, after his lecture, a woman - 
approached him. She asked to see his manuscript. 
He thought she just wanted to glance at something 
in the text and let her take it. There was a small ~ 
crowd of people around. I believe H. G. Wells was  - 
mentioned. Then the lady disappeared with the 
manuscript." z 
Mr. Sammler removed his hat and placed it on 
his lap over the sea-marbled cardboard. 
“She walked off with it?” 
“Disappeared with the only copy of the work.” : 
"Ah. How unfortunate. The only, eh? Quite ES 
bad." OE 
“Yes, I thought you might think so. Dr. Lal SS 
thought she might come back with it, that she was E 
just an absentminded person. He didn't say any- il 
thing for twenty-four hours. But then he went to 3 
the authorities. Is it the department of astronomy? 
Or some space program Columbia has?" E. 
"How is it that you always have information of 2 
this sort, Lionel?" d 3 
"I have to have so many contacts in my way of s 
life. Naturally I know the university security peo- EC 
ple—campus cops. Anyway, they weren't equipped M 
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The Pinkertons. The original Pinkerton was picked E 
by Abraham Lincoln himself to organize the Secret 
Service, you know. You do know that, don't you?" 
“It doesn't seem to me an item of great impor- 
tance. I suppose these Pinkertons will know how 
to recover this article. Isn't it stupid to have only 
one copy? With all these Xeroxes and reproducing 7$ 
machines, and the man is a scientist." vC = 





“Well, I don’t know. There was Carlyle. There 
was T. E. Lawrence. Brilliant people weren't they? 
And they both lost the only copy of a masterpiece." 

"Dear, dear." 

"By now the campus is covered with posters. 
Manuscript missing. And there is a description of 
the lady. Often seen at public lectures. She wears a 
wig, carries a shopping bag, is associated somehow 
with H. G. Wells." 

"Y6s, XL see ^ 

"You wouldn't know anything about it, would 
you, Mr. Sammler? Naturally I want to help out." 

"I am astonished by the amount of information 
that sticks to you. You remind me of a frog's tongue. 
It flips out and comes back covered with gnats.” 

"I didn't think I was doing any harm. Where 
you are concerned, Mr. Sammler, I have only one 
interest, and that is protection. I have a protective 
instinct toward you. I am aware it might be Oedi- 
pal—the names, again—but I have a feeling of ven- 
eration toward you. You are the only person in the 
world with whom I would use a word like venera- 
tion. Thats the kind of word you write down, not 
say." 

"Yes, I understand that somewhat, Lionel." Mr. 
Sammler's forehead, grown damp, was itching. He 
touched it finely with his ironed pocket handker- 
chief. It was Shula who brought his handkerchiefs 
back ironed so smooth and flat. 

"I know that you are trying to condense what 
you know, your life experience. Into a testament." 

"How do you know this?" 

"You told me." 

"Did I? I don't remember ever saying that. It is 
very private. If I am saying things unaware, it's a 
bad sign. I certainly never meant to mention it." 

"We were standing in front of the Bretton Hall 
Hotel, that miserable bunch of decay, and you were 
leaning on the umbrella. And may I say"—there 
were signs of an upward expansion of feeling—"I 
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may have doubts about 
-other people, whether 
theyre human, but I 
love you without reser- 
vation. And to relieve 
your mind, you didn't 
discuss anything, you 
only said that you 
would like to boil down 
your experience of life 
to a few statements. 
Maybe just one single 
statement." 

"Sydney Smith." 

"Smith?" 

[2 “He - sad. “Short 

. views, for God's sake, 
short. views, An Eng- 
lish clergyman." 

To hear what Shula- 
Slawa had (folly-devotion-to-Papa-comedy- 
theft) filled oppressively certain spaces for oppres- 
sion which had opened and widened during the 
last three decades. Before 1939 Sammler could re- 
call no such heaviness and darkness. Was there 
anywhere in the world a shrinking-tincture that 
could be prescribed for such openings? Mr. Samm- 
ler did try to turn toward the fun of the thing, 
imagining Shula in space shoes, disorderly crimson 
on the mouth, coming up like a little demon-body 
from Grimm's Fairy Tales, making off with the trea- 
sure of a Hindu sage. Sammler himself was treated 
like some sort of Enchanter by Shula. She thought 
he was Prospero. He could make beautiful culture. 
Compose a memoir of the highest distinction, so 
magical that the world would long remember what 
a superior thing it was to be a Sammler. The an- 
swer of private folly to public folly (in an age of 
overkill) was more distinction, more high accom- 
plishments, more dazzling brilliants strewn before 
admiring mankind. Pearls before swine? Mr. Samm- 
ler, thinking of Rabbi Ipsheimer, whom he had 
been dragged by Shula to hear, revised the old say- 
ing. Artificial pearls before real swine were cast by 
these jet-set preachers. To have thought this made 
him more cheerful. His nervously elegant hand 
made a bridge over the tinted spectacles, adjusting 
them without need on the nose. Well, he was not 
what Shula believed him to be. Moreover, he was 
not what Feffer thought. How could he satisfy the 
needs of these imaginations? Feffer in the furious 
whirling of his spirit took him for a fixed point. In 
such hyperenergetic revolutions you fell in love 
with ideas of stability, and Sammler was an idea of 
stability. He made sure his large hat was covering 
the notebook entirely. 

“Is there anything you would like me to do?” 
said Feffer. 

"Why, yes, Lionel." He rose. "Walk with me to 
the subway. I'm going to Union Square." 


done 
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By the wrought-iron gate they left the little 
park, westward past the Quaker Meeting House, 
and then the cool sandstone buildings set back 
among trees. The chained bellies of garbage cans. 
One of the chains even wore a sheath. And there 
were dogs, more dogs. Devoted dog-tendance—by 
schoolchildren, by women in fairly high style, by 
certain homosexuals. One would have said that 
only the Eskimos had nearly so much to do with 
dogs as this local branch of mankind. The vct- 
erinarians must be sailing in yachts, surcly. 

I shall get hold of Shula right away, Mr. Samm- 
ler decided. He hated scenes with his daughter. 
She might set her teeth, burst into screams. He 
cared too much for her. He cherished her. And 
really, his own contribution to the continuation of 
the species! It filled him with heartache and pity 
that he and Antonina had not blended better. 
Since she was a child he had seen, especially in 


"the slenderness of her neck, so vulnerably valved, 


in the visible glands and blue veins, in the big 


_ bluish eyelids and top-heavy head, a pitiful legacy, 


loony, frail, touching him with a fear of doom. 
Well, the Polish nuns had saved her. When he 
came to the convent to get her, she was already 
fourteen years old. Now she was over forty, stray- 
ing about New York with her shopping bags. 
She would have to return the manuscript immedi- 
ately. Dr. Govinda Lal would be frantic. Who 
knew what Asiatic form that man’s despair was 
taking. 

Meantime, too, there was in Sammler's conscious- 
ness a red flush. Possibly due to Elya Gruner's 
condition. This assumed a curious form, that of a 
vast crimson envelope, a sky-filling silk fabric, the 
flap fastened by a black button. He asked him- 
self whether this might not be what mystics meant 
by seeing a mandala, and believed the suggestion 
might have been implanted by association with 
Govinda, an Asiatic. But he himself, a Jew, no mat- 
ter how Britannicized. or Americanized, was also 
an Asian. The last time he was in Israel, and that 
was very recent, he had wondered how European 
after all Jews were. The crisis he witnessed there 
had brought out a certain deeper Orientalism. 
Even in German and Dutch Jewry, he thought. 

Through 15th Street ran a warm spring current. 
Lilacs and sewage. There were as yet no lilacs, but 
an element of the savage gas was velvety and sweet, 
reminiscent of blooming lilac. All about was a soft- 
ness of perhaps dissolved soot, or of air passed 
through many human breasts, or metabolized in 
multitudinous brains, or released from as many 
intestines, and it got to one—oh, deeply, too! Now 
and then there came an appreciative or fanciful 
pleasure, apparently inconsequent, combined from 
accidents out of the ruddy dun of sandstone, out of 
cool corners of the warmth. Bliss from his sur- 
roundings! For a certain period Mr. Sammler had 
resisted such physical impressions—being wooed 
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almost comically by momentary and fortuitous 
sweetness. For quite a long time he had not felt 
that he was necessarily human. Had no great use, 
during that time, for most creatures. Very little in- 
terest in himself. Cold even to the thought of re- 
covery. What was there to recover? Little regard 
lor earlier forms of himself. Disaffected. His judg- 
ment almost blank. But then, ten or twelve years 
after the War, he became aware that this too was 
changing. In the human setting, along with every- 
one clsc, among particulars of ordinary life he was 
human—and, in short, creaturcliness crept in again, 


Its low tricks, its doggish hind-sniffing charm. So | 


that now, really, Sammler didn’t know how to take 
himself. He wanted, with God, to be free from the 
bondage of the ordinary and the finite. A soul re- 
leased from Nature, from impressions, and from 
everyday life. For this to happen God Himself must 
be waiting, surely. And a man who has been killed 
and buried should have no other interest. He 
should be perfectly disinterested. Eckhart said in 
so many words that God loved disinterested purity 
and unity. God Himself was drawn toward the dis- 
interested soul. What besides the spirit should a 
man care for who has come back from the grave? 
However, and mysteriously enough it happened, as 
Sammler observed, that one was always, and so 
powerfully, so persuasively, drawn back to human 
conditions. So that these flecks within one's sub- 
stance will always stipple with their reflections all 
that a man turns toward, all that flows about him. 
The shadow of his nerves will cast stripes, like trees 


on grass, like water over sand, the light-made net- - 
work. It was a second encounter of the disinterested. 


spirit with fated biological necessities. 

Therefore, walking toward the BMT, Union 
Square Station, one hears Feffer explain why it is 
necessary to purchase a diesel locomotive. A beau- 
tiful stroke of business. So apt! So congruent 
with spring, death, Oriental mandalas, sewer gas 
edged with opiate lilac sweetness. Bliss from bricks, 
from the sky! 

Mr. Artur Sammler, confidant of New York ec- 
centrics; curate of wild men and progenitor of a 
wild woman; registrar of madness. Once take a 
stand, once draw a baseline, and contraries will as- 
sail you. Declare for normalcy, and you will be 
stormed by aberrancies. All postures are mocked by 
their opposites. This is what happens when the in- 
dividual begins to be drawn back from disinter- 
estedness to creaturely conditions. Portions or as- 
pects of his earlier self revive. The former character 
asserts itself, and sometimes disagreeably, weakly, 
disgracefully. It was the earlier Sammler, the Samm- 
ler of London and Cracow, who had gotten off 
the bus at Columbus Circle foolishly eager to catch 
sight of a black criminal. He now had to avoid the 
bus, dreading another encounter. He had been 
warned, positively instructed, to appear no more. 

"Just a minute, now," said Feffer. "I know you 










hate subways. Isn’t there a switch here? I thought 
you were positively claustrophobic.” 

Feffer was extremely intelligent. He had been 
admitted to Columbia without a high school cer- 
tificate by obtaining unheard-of marks in the en- 
trance examinations. He was sly, shrewd, meddling, 
as well as fresh, charming, and vigorous. In his 
eyes a strangely barbed look appeared, a kind of 
hooking intensity. Sammler, the earlier Sammler, 
had had little power to resist such looks. 

"It isn't because of the crook you saw on the bus, 
is it?" 

"Who told you about him?" 

"Your niece, Mrs. Arkin, did. Yesterday when I 
came to pick you up for the lecture." 

"She did, did she?" 

"Yes, about the fancy dress, the Dior accessories, 
and all of that. What a terrific gas! So you're afraid 
of him. Why? Has he spotted you?" 

"Something like that." 

"Did he speak?" 

"Not a word." 

"There's something going on, Mr. Sammler. I 
think you'd better tell me about it. You may not 
understand the New York idiom. You may be in 
danger. You should tell a younger person." 

"You confuse me, Feffer. There are moments 
when I am ever so slightly not myself under your 
influence. You muddle me. You're very noisy, very 
turbulent." 

“The man has done something to you. I know. 
I just know it. What has he done? He may hurt 
you. You may be in trouble, and you shouldn't 
keep it to yourself. You're wise, but you're not 
clever, and this cat, Mr. Sammler, sounds danger- 
ous. Really! You've seen him in action?" 

axes.” 

"And he's seen you looking?" 

"That, too." 

“That’s serious. Now what has he done to scare 
you off the bus? You told the cops." 

"I tried to. Come, Feffer, you're involving me in 
things I dislike. I don't care for this." 

"Its being driven from the bus that should 
bother you, interference with your customs, your 
habits, and so on. Are you afraid of him?" 

"Well, I was aroused. My heart beat very hard. 
The mind is so odd. Objectively I have little use 
for such experiences, but there is such an absurd 
craving for actions that connect with other actions, 
for coherency, for forms, for mystery or fable. I 
may have thought that I had no more ordinary 
human curiosity left, but I was surprisingly 
wrong." 

"When he saw you, did he chase you?" said 
Feffer. 

"He came after me, yes. Now let's drop the 
matter." 

Feffer was unable to do that. His face was flam- 
ing. It seemed to prickle with modern passions 
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within the old-fashioned frame of the beard. “He 
followed you but he didn't say anything? He 
must have gotten his message through, though. 
What did he do? He threatened you. Did he pull 
a switchblade on you?" 

NO 

"A gun?" 

"No gun." Had Sammler been in good balance 
he would have been able to resist, Feffer's hook 
would not have gotten in. But his balance was not 
good. Descending to the subway was a trial. The 
grave, entombment, the Mezvinski vault in Za- 
mosht. 

"But he found out where you live?" said Fefter. 

"Yes, he tracked me home. He must have found 
out some time ago. He followed me into my lobby." 

"But what did he do, Mr. Sammler! For God's 
sake, why won't you say!" 

"What is there to say? It is ludicrous. It is not 
worth discussing. Simply nonsensical. But perhaps 
you have a natural claim to these bizarre nonsensi- 
cal things, you have such a hungry curiosity about 
them. The man exhibited himself to me." 

"He didn't! That's just wild! To you? Thats 
far out. Did he corner you?" 

TY 

"In your own lobby and pulled his thing on you? 
He flashed it?" 

Sammler would say no more about it. 

"Stupendous!" said Feffer. "What the devil was 
it like?" He was smiling, and if Sammler was any 
interpreter of smiles, Feffer was dying to see this 
phenomenon. To protect Sammler, yes. To guide 
him through the dangers of New York, yes. But to 
see, to meddle, to intrude, that was Lionel all 
over. Had to have a piece of the action—Sammler 
believed that was the current expression. “He 
yanked out his cock? Didn't say a word? Just 
flashed? What did he mean? How big did you say 
it was? You didn't say. I can imagine. It could be a 
line from Finnegans Wake. 'Everyone must bare his 
crotch!’ And he operates between Columbus 
Circle and Seventy-second Street in the rush 
hours? Well, what does one do about this? New 
York is really a gas city. And ten guys running 
for mayor like a bunch of lunatics. And Lindsay, 
just imagine Lindsay campaigning on his record. 
His record, no less, when they can’t even send a 
cop to arrest a bandit. And Wagner with his rec- 
ord! There must be a couple of injuries he missed 
inflicting on the town, and he wants another term. 
Mr. Sammler, I know a guy at NBC television who 
has a talk show. It’s really Fanny’s husband. We 
ought to put you on that to discuss all this.” 

“Oh, come, Feffer.” 

“It would do everyone a hell of a lot of good to 
hear you. I know, I know, it’s as the man said, it’s 
not the mind of the viewer you'll reach but his 
backsides. You'll tickle his backsides with beautiful 
feathers of deep thought." | 








UN “Absolutely.” 
Ec "And yet, Mr. Sammler, to have influence and 
|»... power. Or just confronting the phony with the real 
^R thing. You should denounce New York. You should 

speak like a prophet, like from another world—and 
-— you might like coming out of isolation." 
| . .. "We did that at Columbia yesterday, Feffer. I 
2 came out of isolation. You've already turned me 
into a performer.” 

"Im only thinking of the good you could do." 

d “You're thinking of the arrangements you could 
| promote, how you could get a finder's fee from 
Fanny's husband, and how close you could bring 


=e together the TV and that person's genitalia." Mr. 
E — Sammler was intensely smiling. Another moment, 
`. and he would actually have been laughing, drawn 
! 


out of his preoccupations. 

"Very well," said Feffer. "I don't have the same 
ideals of privacy as you. Anyway, let's drop it." 

"By all means." 

“TI ride uptown on the bus with you." 

"No, thanks." 

“To make sure no one bothers you." 

"What you want is to have me point him out." 
. "Really, I know how you dislike, you Aate, sub- 
Ec Ways" 

“It’s quite all right." 

"Of course you've stirred up my curiosity, 
why should I deny it. I know you finally told me 
about him to get rid of me, and here I am pester- 
| ing you still. You say he wears a camel's-hair 
ES. coat?" 

"I thought it was that." 

"A homburg? Dior shades?" 

pa “Homburg I’m certain of. The Dior is a guess.” 
“You're a good observer, I take your word for it. 

A mustache, also, fancy shirts and psychedelic 

neckties. He’s a prince of some kind, or thinks he 

1s, 
. "Yes," said Sammler, “a certain majesty is as- 
sumed.” 

“I have an idea about him.” 

“Let him be. Leave him alone, I advise you." 

"I wouldn't actually tangle with him. I'd never 
do that. He wouldn't even suspect I was there. But 
cameras can be introduced anywhere. They even 

. have photos of the child in the womb. Somehow 
they got a camera in. I just acquired a new Minox 
which is as small as a cigarette lighter." 

"Don't be stupid, Lionel." 

"He'd never know. I assure you. Wouldn't be 
aware. Pictures could be valuable. Catch a crimi- 
nal, sell the story to Look. Do a job on the police at 
the same time, and on Lindsay, who has no business 

being mayor while running for President. A triple 
E. killing." 

| The low wall of Union Park, the raised green 
platform of lawn parted by dry gray pathways, and 
the fast traffic. Sammler did not need Feffer's hand 
on his elbow. He drew away. 








"I go down here." 
"Ihis time of day I can't get a taxi. The shift is 
changing. I'll ride uptown with you." 


Sammler, still holding hat and notebook by his 


side, the umbrella hooked on his wrist, pursued his 
way in the half-light of the corridors in the smoke 
of grilled sausages. The quick turnstiles metered 
the tokens with a noise of ratchets. The bison- 
rumble of trains. Sammler wanted to ride alone. 
Feffer could not let him go. Feffer could not be 
quiet. His need was to be perpetually arresting, 
radiant with fresh interest. And, of course, because 
he respected Sammler so much he had to make 
tests or insert small notes or hints of disrespect, a 
little here, a bit there, liberties, familiarities, in- 
sinuations, exploring for spoilage. My dear fellow, 
why look so hard? There is corruption in certain 
places. I could show you. 

“This Fanny—the girl who guided you—Feffer, 
forbear.” | 

"She's very willing," said Feffer. “Nowadays girls 
are. Still somewhat shy. Not real so marvelous 
in the sack. Big tits. Married, of course. The hus- 
band works at night. He has the talk show I 
referred to... 

"And I like companionship. We spend a lot of 
time together . . . 

“Then when the insurance adjuster came . . ." 

"What adjuster was that?" said Sammler. 

“I put in a claim on a piece of luggage dam- 
aged at the airport. The fellow came over when 


Fanny was visiting, and he fell in love with her. He | 


was a swinger, too, with chimpanzee teeth. Said he 
was a dropout from the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness. A real yellow face, and sweating. Awful. He 
looked like an oil filter that should have been 
changed five thousand miles ago." 

"Ah, did he?" | 

"So I encouraged his interest in Fanny. Good for 
my claim. Would I give him her phone number? 
I certainly did so." 

"With her permission?" 

“I didn't think she'd mind. Then he phoned and 
said, “This is Gus. Meet me for a drink.’ But her 
husband had picked up the phone. He works 
nights. And next time Gus came I said, ‘Boy, Gus, 
her husband is really sore. Stay away. He's tough, 
too. Then Gus said . . ." 

Was there no Eighteenth Street station? There 
was Twenty-third, Thirty-fourth. At Forty-second 
you changed to the IRT. : 

“Gus said, "What am I afraid of? Look, I carry 
a gun. He pulled out a pistol. I was flabbergasted. 
But it wasn't much of a gun either. I said, ‘A thing 
like that? You couldn't shoot through a telephone 
book with it.’ And before I knew it, he had the 
telephone book on a music stand and was aiming 
at it. That crazy sonofabitch. He was only five feet 
from it, and he fired. I never heard such a bang. 


The whole building heard. But I was right. The - 
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bullet went in only two inches. Couldn't pierce 
the Manhattan directory.” 

“Yes, a poor weapon.” 

"You know something about weapons?" 

"Something." 

"Well, you could just about wound a guy with 
that gun. Probably wouldn't kill unless you shot 
him in the head at short range. What a lot of 
lunatics around." 

"Quite so." 

"But I'm getting about two hundred bucks from 
insurance, which is more than the suitcase is worth, 
a piece of trash." 

"Yes, clever business." 

"Next day Gus came again and wanted me to 
write a recommendation for him." 

"To whom?" 

“To his superior in the adjuster's office.” 

At Ninety-sixth Street they ascended together 
into the full blast of Broadway. Feffer accompa- 
nied Sammler to his door. 

"If you need assistance, Mr. Sammler ... 

“I won't invite you up, Lionel. The fact is 
Im feeling tired." 

"It's spring. I mean it's the temperature change," 
said Fefter. 

Mr. Sammler in the elevator, extracting the 
Yale key from his change purse. He pushed into the 
foyer. In honor of spring, Margotte had set for- 
sythia in Mason jars. One was overturned at once. 
Sammler brought a roll of paper towels from the 
kitchen, ascertaining as he went through the house 
that his niece had gone out. Soaking up the spilt 
water, watching the absorbent paper darken, he 
then lifted the telephone onto the maple arm of 
the sofa, sat on the bandanna covers, and dialed 
Shula. 

No reply. Perhaps she had ‘turned off her 
telephone. Sammler had not seen her for several 
days. Now a thief, she very likely was in hiding. If 
Eisen was actually in New York, she had an added 
reason for locking herself away. Sammler could 
not imagine, however, that Eisen would actually 
want to molest her. He had other irons in the 
fire, he had other fish to fry (how fond old Samm- 
ler was of such expressions!). 

Carrying the paper towels, the sopping and the 
dry, back to the kitchen, Sammler cut himself sev- 
eral slices of salami with the large chefs knife 
(Margotte seemed to have no small knives, she 
pared onions, even, with these great blades). He 
made a sandwich. Colman's English Mustard, still 
a favorite. Margotte's noncaloric cranberry juice. 
Unable to find clean glasses, he sipped from a 
paper cup. The feel of wax was disagreeable, but 
he was on his way out of the house and had no 
time for washing and drying. He went at once 
across Broadway to Shula's apartment. He rang, 
he rapped, he raised his voice and said, “Shula, it's 
Father. Open. Shula?" He then wrote a note and 
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slipped it under the door. "Call me at once.” 
Then, descending in the black elevator (how 
rusty and black it was!), he looked into her mail- 
box, which she never locked. It was full, and he 
sorted through the mail. Throwaway stuff. Per- 
sonal letters, none. So she was evidently away, 
hadn't taken out her letters. Maybe she had taken 
the train to New Rochelle. She had a key to the 
Gruner house. Sammler had refused the offer of a 
key to her apartment. He didn't want to walk in 
when she was with a lover. Such a lover as she 
would have was surely to be dreaded. Undoubtedly 
she had one now and then. If only for her com- 
plexion, when it was bad. He once had heard this 
said. 

When he returned, he asked Margotte, "You 
haven't seen Shula, have you?" 

“No, Uncle Sammler, I haven't. You had a call, 
though, from your son-in-law." 

"Eisen has called?" 

"[ told him you were at the hospital." 

"What did he seem to want?" 

"Why, to see the family. Though they don't 
come to see him when they're in Israel, not Elya 
and not you. He really sounded hurt." 

Margotte's sympathies, so readily available, so 
full, made others feel stony-hearted. 

"And Elya, how is he?" she said. 

"Not well, I'm afraid.” 

"Oh, I must go and visit poor Elya." 

"Perhaps you should, but very briefly." 

"Oh, I wouldn't tire him. As for Shula, she's 
afraid to see Eisen. She thinks she did him a ter- 
rible injury when you forced her to leave." 

“I never did. She seemed glad to go. He seemed 
glad, too. Did Eisen inquire for her?" 

"Not a word. Didn't even mention her name. He 
talked about his work. His art. He's hunting for a 
studio." 

"Yes . . . well, it won't be easy to find in this 
city of artists. Lofts. But, then, of course he fought 
at Stalingrad, he could winter in a loft." 

"He wanted to go to the hospital and do a draw- 
ing of Elya." 

"A thing we should prevent, by any means." 

"Uncle Sammler, would you join me for a cut- 
let? I'm cooking schnitzel.” 

“Thank you, I’ve eaten.” 

He went to his room. 

With a reading glass held trembling in the 
long left hand, Sammler threw quivering transpar- 
encies on the writing paper. From the desk lamp, 
glassy nuclei of brightness followed the words he 
wrote. 


Dear Professor Doctor: 

Your manuscript is safe. The woman who borrowed 
it is my daughter. She meant no harm. It was only 
her thick-handed, clumsy way of helping me and 
advancing an imaginary project that obsesses her. 
Please ask the authorities to call off their search. My 








daughter evidently believed you were lending her the 
document, though it must seem treacherous of her not 
to give her name and address. However, I would be 
glad to bring The Future of the Moon to you. I have 
been reading it with fascination, though on the 
scientific side my qualifications are nil. More than 
thirty years ago, I enjoyed the friendship of H. G. 
Wells whose moon-fantasy you undoubtedly know 
—Selenites, subterranean moon-ocean, and all of 
that. As correspondent for Eastern European pe- 
riodicals I lived in England for many years. I 
apologize for my daughter. I can well imagine the 
anguish of spirit she must have caused you. In women, 
the keenest sense of wrongdoing seems to be in a dif- 
ferent place. Your notebook lies before me at this 
moment. It is marbled green cardboard and the ink is 
brown and iridescent, almost bronze. I can be phoned 
at any hour of the night at the Endicott number un- 
der the date above. 
Your obedient servant, 
Artur Sammler. 


"Margotte," he said, leaving his desk. 

She sat alone, eating in the dining room, under 
an imitation Tiffany shade of gay red and green 
paper. The tablecloth was an Indonesian print. All 
was really very dark in the awkward room. She 
herself looked dark there, cutting the yellow- 
crusted veal on her dish. He should, more often, sit 
down to meals with her. A childles widow. He 
was.sorry for her, the small face with its heavy 
black bangs. He took a chair. "Look here, Mar- 
gotte, we have a problem with Shula." 

"Let me set a place for you." 

"No, thank you, I have no appetite. Please sit 
down. Im afraid Shula stole something. Not a 
theft really. That would be nonsense. She took 
something. A manuscript by a Hindu scientist at 
Columbia. It was, of course, done for me. That 
idiocy about H. G. Wells. You see, Margotte, this 
Indian book is about colonizing the moon and the 
planets. Shula took away the only copy." 

"Ihe moon. How fascinating, Uncle." 

"Yes, industries on the moon. Manufacturing 
centers on the moon. How to build cities." 

"I can see why Shula wanted it for you." 

"But it must be returned. Why, it's stolen goods, 
Margotte, and detectives have been called in. 
And I can't find Shula. She knows she has done 
wrong." 

"Oh, Uncle Sammler, would you call it a crime? 
Not by Shula. Poor creature." 

"Yes, poor creature. To whom would this not 
apply, if you start to say poor creature?" 

"I would never have said it about Ussher. I 
wouldn't say it about you, either." 

"Really? Well, all right. I accept the correction. 
However, that Indian must be notified. Here, I 
have a letter for him." 

"Why not a telegram?" 

"Useless. Telegrams are no longer delivered." 

“Thats just what Ussher used to say. He said 
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the messengers just threw them down the sewer." 

"Mailing won't do. It might take three days for 
the letter to arrive. All these local communica- 
tions are in decay," said Sammler. "Even Cracow 
in the days of Franz Joseph was more efficient than 
the U.S. postal system. And Shula may be picked 
up by the police, that's what I'm afraid of. Could 
we send the doorman in a cab?" 

"What's the matter with the telephone?" 

"Yes, certainly, if I could be sure we would talk 
to Dr. Lal himself. A direct explanation. I hadn't 
thought of that." 

"Couldn't you just take the manuscript to him?" 

"Now that I know there is no copy, I hesitate, 
Margotte, to go into the street with it, and espe- 
cially at night, when people are being mugged. 
Suppose it were snatched out of my hands?" 

"And the police?" 

“They have given little satisfaction. I hesitate to 
call them. I did think perhaps the security officers 
at Columbia, or even the Pinkerton people, but I 
would rather hand it over personally to Dr. Lal to 
make sure no charges will be brought against 
Shula. The Indian temperament is so excitable, 
you know. If he doesn't meet any, of us, become 
personally acquainted, he will let the police advise 
him. Then we would need a lawyer. Don't suggest 
Wallace. In the past, Elya always took care of such 
matters through Mr. Widick." 

"Well, perhaps handing him a letter is best. Bet- 
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ter than the telephone. Maybe I should take the 
letter to him, Uncle.” 

“Ah, yes, a woman. Coming from a woman, it 
might have a softening effect.” 

“Better than a doorman. It’s still light. I can get 
a cab." 

"I have a little money in my room. About ten 
dollars." 

Then he heard Margotte on the telephone, mak- 
ing inquiries. He suspected that things were being 
done the least efhcient way. But Margotte was 
prompt to help when difficulties were real. She 
didn't start discussions about Shula—the effects of 
the War or Antonina's death or puberty in a Polish 
convent or what terror could do to the psyche of a 
young girl. Elya was right. Margotte was a good 
soul. Not persisting mechanically in her ways when 
the signal was given. As others did, jumping into 
their routines. 

In the bathroom there was a great rush of water. 
She was taking a shower, the usual sign that she 
was preparing to go out. If she had three occasions 
to leave the house, she took three showers in a day. 
He next heard her walking very rapidly in her 
bedroom, shoeless, but thumping quickly, opening 
closets and drawers. In about twenty minutes, 
dressed in her black basic and wearing a_ black 
straw hat, she was at his door and asking for the 
letter. 

"You know where he is?" 
you talk to him?" 

"Not personally, he was out. But the switchboard 
knew all about it." 

Gloves, though the evening was warm. Perfume, 
quite a lot. Bare arms. Bruch might have liked 
those arms. They had a proper little heaviness of 
their own. She was at times a pretty woman. And 
Sammler saw that she was glad to have this errand. 
It saved her from an empty night at home. Ussher 
had been fond of late-late shows. Margotte rarely 
turned on the television set. It was often out of re- 
pair. Since Ussher's death, it had begun to look 
old-fashioned in its wood cabinet. Maybe it wasn't 
real wood, but a woodlike wig of some dark and 
grained material. 

“If I meet Dr. Lal—and should I wait for him at 
Butler Hall? Shall I bring him back with me?" 

"I was planning to go again to the hospital," 
said Sammler. "You know, its very bad for Elya." 

"Oh, poor Elya. I know it's one thing on top of 
another. But don't make yourself too tired. You 
just got in." 

“TIl lie down for fifteen minutes. Yes, if Dr. Lal 
wants to come, by all means, yes. Let him come." 

Before she went, Margotte wanted to kiss the 
old man. He did not move away, although he felt 
that people were seldom in a fit state for kissing 
and that mostly it was done in some state of defile- 
ment as a reminder of beatitude. But this kiss of 
Margotte's, reaching upward, getting on her toes 
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and swelling her plump strong legs, was an appro- 
priate one. She seemed grateful that he chose to 
live with her rather than with Shula, and that he 
turned to her also in trouble. Through him, more- 
over, she was going to meet a distinguished gentle- 
man, a Hindu scientist. She was perfumed, she 
was wearing eye makeup. 

He said, "I should be home by about ten." 

"Then, if he is there, dear Uncle, Ell bring him 
back and he can wait here with me. He'll be so 
eager to see his manuscript." 

He saw her soon in the street. Touching the 
frieze curtain, he watched her going toward West 
End Avenue, up the pale width of the sidewalk, 
alert for a taxi. She was small, she was strong, and 
had a sort of compact female pride. Somewhat 
shaking, as women do when they hurry. Gotten up 
strangely. And altogether odd. The drafts must 
blow between their legs. Such observations origi- 
nated mainly in kindly detachment, in farewell- 
detachment, in earth-departure objectivity. 

In daylight still, the white Spry sign across the 
Hudson began to flash against pale green and also 
down into the dark water; while in the sunset-cop- 
per the asphalt belly of the street was softly dis- 
figured, softly rank, with its manhole covers. And 
the cars always packed tightly into the street. Ma- 
chines for going away. 

Removing shoes and socks, Mr. Sammler raised 
a long foot to the sink. Wasn't he too old for such 
movements? Evidently not. He bathed the feet and 
did not dry them thoroughly, for it was a warm 
evening. The evaporation relieved the smarting. 
As evolutionary time went, we had not long been 
bipeds, and the flesh of the feet suffered for it, es- 
pecially in spring when organisms experienced a 
peculiar expansion. Tired and breathing quietly, 
Sammler lay down. He left his feet uncovered. He 
brought the coolness of the sheet over his flat, slen- 
der chest. He turned away his lamp to shine on 
the drawn curtain. 

The luxury of nonintimidation by doom—that 
might describe his state. Since the earth altogether 
was now a platform, a point of embarkation, you ` 
could think with a very minimum of terror about 
going. Not to waive another man's terror for him 
(he was thinking of Elya with the calibrated metal 
torment in his throat). But often he felt himself 
very nearly out of it. And everything soon must 
change. Men would set their watches by other suns 
than this. Or time would vanish. We would need 
no personal names of the old sort in the sidereal 
future, nothing being fixed. Days and nights would 
belong to the museums. The earth a memorial 
park, a merry-go-round cemetery. The seas powder- 
ine our bones like quartz, making sand, grinding 
our peace for us by the aeon. 

Ah. Before he had let go the curtain, when Mar- 
gotte disappeared, before sitting to remove the shoes 
and turning to wash his feet, he had seen, come to 
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think of it, the moon not too remote from the Spry 
sign, and round as a traffic signal. But we know now 


- from photographs the astronauts took the beauty 


of the earth, its white and its blue, its fleeces, the 
great glitter afloat. And wasn't everything being 
done to make it intolerable to abide here, an un- 
conscious collaboration of all souls spreading mad- 
ness and poison? To flush us out? Not so much 
Faustian aspiration, thought Mr. Sammler, as a 
scorched earth strategy. | 

But then, of course, he recognized by these 
thoughts that he was preparing to meet Govinda 
Lal. They would necessarily discuss such matters. 


. Dr. Lal, whose field seemed to be biophysics, and 


who might, like most experts, turn out to be a non- 
individual, gave signs, in his writing anyway, of 
wider thoughtfulness. For after each technical sec- 
tion he offered remarks on the human aspects of 
future developments. He seemed aware, for in- 
stance, that the discovery of America had raised 
hopes in the sinful Old World of a New Eden. 
Well, it was very odd what Mr. Sammler found 
himself doing as he lay in his room, in an old 
building. Settling, the building had cracked its 
plaster, and along these slanted cracks he had men- 


 tally inscribed certain propositions. According to 


one of these he, personally, stood apart from all de- 
velopments. From a sense of deference, from age, 
from good manners, he sometimes affirmed him- 


self to be out of it, hors d'usage, not a man of the 


times. No force of nature, nothing paradoxical or 
demonic, he had no drive for smashing through the 
masks of appearances. No, his personal idea was 
one of the human being conditioned by other hu- 
man beings, and knowing that present arrange- 
ments were not, sub specie aeternitatis, the truth, 
but that one should be satisfied with such truth as 
one could get by approximation. Trying to live 
with a civil heart. With disinterested charity. 

New worlds? Fresh beginnings? Not such a sim- 


_ ple matter. What did Captain Nemo do in 20,000 


Leagues Under the Sea? He sat in the submarine, 
the Nautilus, and on the ocean floor he played 
Bach and Handel on the organ. Good stuff, but 
old. And what of Wells's Time Traveler, when he 


. found himself thousands of years in the future? He 


fell in square love with a beautiful Eloi maiden. 
To take with one, whether down into the depths 
or out into space and time, something dear, and to 
preserve it—that seemed to be the impulse. Jules 
Verne was quite right to have Handel on the ocean 
floor, not Wagner, though in his day Wagner was 
avant-garde among the Symbolists, fusing word and 
sound. To Mr. Sammler's ears, Wagner was back- 
ground music for a pogrom. And what should one 
have on the moon, electronic compositions? Mr. 


Sammler would advise against that. Art groveling 


before Science. 
But Sammler, having let his mind go toward 


. Govinda Lal, preparing to cope with him, wanting 
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to have something to offer, found that he was pre- 


occupied by different matters, far from playful. 


Feffer, wishing to divert him, had told him the tale 
of the insurance adjuster who pulled out the pis- 
tol. It was no diversion. Feffer had said that with 


that rotten gun you would have to shoot a man at - 


close range, and in the head. Killing point blank. 
This is what Sammler's thoughts and recollections 
were drawn toward. He wanted to resist, but as he 
knew by now, that was impossible. Once these rec- 
ollections began they were not subject to control. 


They had to be endured. They had become a pow- 


er within him which did not care whether he could 
bear them or not. Visions and nightmares for oth- 


ers, but for him daylight events, in full conscious- 
experienced 


ness. Certainly Sammler had not 
things denied to all others. Some others had gone 
through the like. Before and after. Especially non- 
Europeans had a quieter way of taking such things. 


Surely some Shoshone, Comanche must have fallen - 
into the Grand Canyon, survived, picked himself up, | 


possibly said. nothing to his tribe. Why speak of it? 
Things that happen, happen. So, for his part, it 
had happened that Sammler, with his wife and 
others, on a perfectly clear day, had had to strip 
naked. Waiting, then, to be shot in the mass grave 
(Over a similar new grave Eichmann had testified 
that he had walked, and the fresh blood welling up 
at his shoes had sickened him. For a day or two, he 
had to lie in bed.) Sammler had already that day 
been struck in the eye by a gun butt and blinded. 
In contraction from life, when naked, he already 
felt himself dead. But somehow he had failed, un- 
like the others, to be connected. Comparing the 
event, as mentally he sometimes did, to a telephone 
circuit: death. had not picked up the receiver to 
answer his ring. Sometimes, when he walked on 
Broadway today, and heard a phone ringing in a 
shop when doors were open, he tried to find, to 
intuit, the syllable one would hear from death. 
And the air of the street visibly vapored with lead, 
and also with a brass tinge. But if there were live 
New York bodies passing as there had once been 
dead ones piled on top of him, if there was this 
crowd strolling, lounging, dragging, capering (a 


Broadway rabble to which he belonged)—if there 


was this, there was also enough to feed every 
mouth: baked goods, raw meat, smoked meat, 
bleeding fish, smoked fish, barbecued pork and 
chicken, apples like ammunition, antihunger 
orange grenades. In the gutters, along curbs was 
much food, eaten, as he saw at 3 A.M., by night- 
emerging rats. Buns, chicken bones, which, once, 
he would have thanked God to have. When he was 
a partisan in Zamosht Forest, freezing, the dead 


eye like a ball of ice in his head. Envying fallen. 


sticks from his nearness to their state. In a mold- 
ered frozen horse blanket and rag-wrapped feet. 
Mr. Sammler carried a weapon. He and other 


starved men chewing at roots and grasses to stay - 
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alive. They went out at night to explode bridges, 
unseat rails, kill German stragglers. 

Sammler himself, shooting men. All he had to 
hear was that Feffers mad insurance adjuster, 
clutched by impulse or desire for display, had fired 
at the telephone book, and directly he went back 
to Zamosht Forest. There at very close range he 
shot a man he had disarmed. He made him fling 
away his carbine. To the side. A good five feet into 
snow. It landed flat and sank in. Sammler ordered 
the man to take off his coat. Then the tunic. The 
sweater, the boots. After this, he said to Sammler 
in a low voice, “Nicht schiessen.” He asked for his 
life. Red-headed, a big chin bronze-stubbled, he 
spoke with scarce breath. He was white. Violet un- 
der the eyes. Sammler saw the soil already sprinkled 
on his face. He saw grave on his skin. The grime of 
the lip, the large creases of skin descending trom 
his nose transmitted this. "Don't kill me. Take the 
things." Sammler did not answer him, but stood 
out of reach. "I have children." Sammler pulled 
the trigger. The body then lay in the snow. A sec- 
ond shot went through the head and shattered it. 
Bone burst. Matter flew out. 

Sammler picked up as much as he could—gun, 
shells, food, boots, gloves. Two shots in winter air; 
the sound would carry for miles. He hurried, look- 
ing back once. The red hair and thick nose he 
could see from the bushes. Regrettably there was 
no chance to get the shirt. The stinking woolen 
socks yes. He had wanted those badly. He was too 
weak to carry his loot far. He sat down under win- 
ter-creaking trees and ate the German's bread. 
With it, he took snow into his mouth to help the 
swallowing, which was difficult. He had no saliva. 
The thing no doubt would have happened difter- 
ently to another man, a man who had been eating, 
drinking, smoking, and whose blood was brimming 
with fat, nicotine, alcohol, sexual secretions. None 
of these in Sammler's blood. He was then not en- 
tirely human. Rag and paper, a twine-wound bun- 
dle, and those objects might have been blown 
where they liked, if the string had snapped. One 
- would not have minded much. At that minimum, 
we were. Not much there for human appeal, for 
the pleading of a distorted face and sinews spread- 
ing into the throat. 

When Mr. Sammler hid later in the mausoleum, 
it was not from the Germans but from the Poles. 
In Zamosht Forest the Polish partisans turned on 
the Jewish fighters. The War was ending, the Rus- 
sians advancing, and the decision seems to have 
been taken to reconstruct a Jewless Poland. There 
was therefore a massacre. The Poles at dawn came 
shooting. As soon as it was light enough for mur- 
der. There was fog, smoke. The sun tried to rise. 
Men began to drop, and Sammler ran. There were 
two other survivors. One played dead. The other, 
like Sammler, found a break and rushed through. 
Hiding in the swamp, Sammler lay under a tree 
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trunk in the mud, under scum. At night he left the 
forest. He took a chance with Cieslakiewicz next 
day. (Was it only a day? Perhaps it wás longer.) He 
spent those summer weeks in the cemetery. Then 
he appeared in Zamosht, in the village itself, a 
wild man. Had lasted it all out. Scarcely worth so 
much eltort, perhaps. There are times when to quit 
is more reasonable and decent, and hanging on is a 
disgrace. Not to go beyond a certain point in hang- 
ing on. Not to stretch the human material too far. 
The nobler choice. So Aristotle thought. 

Mr. Sammler himself was able to add, to basic 
wisdom, that to kill the man he ambushed in the 
snow had given him pleasure. Was it only pleasure? 
It was more. It was “joy. You would call it a dark 
action? On the contrary, it was also a bright one. 
When he fired his gun, Sammler, himselt nearly a 
corpse, burst into lite. Freezing in Zamosht Forest, 
he had often dreamed of being near a fire. Well, 
this was more sumptuous than fire. His heart felt 
lined with brilliant, rapturous satin. To kill the 
man and to kill him without pity, for he was dis- 
pensed from pity. There was a flash, a blot of fiery 
white. When he shot again, it was less to make sure 
of the man than to try again for that bliss. He 
would have thanked God for this opportunity. If 
he had had any God. At that time, he did not. For 
many years, in his own mind, there was no judge 
but himself. 

In the privacy of his bed he turned very briefly 
to that rage (for reference, he did it). Luxury. And 
when he himself was nearly beaten to death. Had 
to lift dead bodies from himself. Desperate! Crawl- 
ing out. Oh, heart-bursting! Oh, vile! Then he him- 
self knew how it felt to take a life. Found it could 
be an ecstasy. 

He got up. It was pleasant here—the lamplight, 
his own room. He had gathered a very pleasant 


sort of intimacy about himself. But he wasn't rest- 


ing, and he might as well go to the hospital. His 
nephew Gruner needed him. That thing was fizzing 
in his brain. So, rising, Sammler smoothed back 
the bedding, the coverlet. He never left a bed un- 
made. He drew on clean socks. Up to the knee. 

Too bad! Too bad, that is, to be pounded back 
and forth so abnormally on the courts, like a ball 
between powerful players. Or subject to wild in- 
stances. Thank you, no, I did not want to fall into 
the Grand Canyon. Nice not to have died? Nicer 
not to have fallen in. Too many inside things were 
ruptured. To some people, true enough, experience 
seemed wealth. Misery worth a lot. Horror a for- 
tune. Yes. 

After the socks his ten-year-old shoes. He kept 
having them resoled. Good enough for getting 
around Manhattan. He took good care of his 
things, he stuffed his good suit with tissue paper, 
put in shoe trees at night even though this leather 
had more wrinkles than an old man's scrotum. 
These same shoes Mr. Sammler had worn also in 





Israel, in the summer of 1967. Not Israel only but 
also Jordan, the Sinai Desert, and into Syrian terri- 
tory during the Six-Day War. His second visit. If it 
was a visit. At the beginning of the Aqaba crisis he 
had written to an old journalist friend in London 
and said he had a great desire to go, as a journalist, 
and cover the events. There was an association of 
Eastern European publications, All Sammler really 
wanted was credentials, a card to enable him to 
wire cables, a press pass to satisfy the Israelis. The 
money was supplied by Gruner. And so Sammler 
had been with the armies on the three fronts. It 
was curious, that. At the age of seventy-two on bat- 
tlegrounds, wearing these shoes and a seersucker 
jacket and tan beret. Tankmen spotted him as an 
American because of the jacket, shouting, “Yank!” 
Coming up to them, he spoke to some in Polish, 
to others in French, English. No Zionist, Mr. 
Sammler, and for many years little interested in 
Jewish affairs. Yet, from the start of the crisis, he 
could not sit in New York reading the world press. 
If only because for the second time in twenty-five 
years the same people were threatened by exter- 
mination; the so-called powers letting things drift 
toward disaster; men armed for a massacre. 

Perhaps it was the madness of things had the 
deepest effect on Sammler. The persistence, the 
maniacal push of certain ideas, themselves Origi- 
nally stupid, stupid ideas that had lasted for cen- 
turies, this is what drew the most curious reactions 
from him. The vulgar sultanism of a Louis Qua- 
torze reproduced in General De Gaulle. Neo- 
Charlemagne, someone said. Or the imperial ambi- 
tion of the Czars in the Mediterranean. They 
wanted to be the dominant naval power in the 
Mediterranean, a craving of two centuries, and this, 
under the "revolutionary" auspices of the Kremlin, 
was still worked at, in the same way—worked at! 
Did it make no difference that soon floating domin- 
ion by armed ships would be as obsolete as 
Ashurbanipal, as queer as the dog-headed gods of 
Egypt? Why, no, it made no difference. No more 
than the disappearance of Jews from Poland made 
a difference to the anti-Semitism of the Poles. This 
was the meaning of historical stupidity. And the 
Russians also, with their national tenacity. Give 
them a system, let them grasp some idea, and they 
would plunge to the depths with it, they would 
apply it to the end, pave the whole universe with 
hard idiot material. In any case, it had seemed to 
Sammler that he must reach the scene. He would 
be there, to send reports, to do something, perhaps 
to die in the massacre. Through such a thing, he 
could not sit in New York. That! Quivering, riot- 
ous, lurid New York—Feffer’s gas city! And Samm- 
ler himself went to an extreme, became perhaps too 
desperate, carried away, beginning to think of 
sleeping pills, poison. He would not read a second 
day's reports on Shukairy’s Arabs in Tel Aviv, 
killing thousands. He told Gruner that. Gruner 
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said, "If you feel so strongly about it, I think you 
should go." 

Sammler, from keeping his own counsel for so 
long, from seven decades of internal consultation, 
had his own views on most matters. And even the 
greatest. independence was insufficient, still not 
enough. And there were mental dry courses in his 


head, of no interest to anyone else, perhaps—wadis, © 


he believed such things were called, small ravines 
made by the steady erosion of preoccupations. The 
taking of life was one of these. Just that. His life 
had nearly been taken. He had seen life taken. 
He had taken it himself. He knew it was one of 
the luxuries. No wonder princes had so long re- 
served the right to murder with impunity. At the 
very bottom of society there was also a kind of 
impunity, because no one cared what happened. 
Under that dark brutal mass blood crimes were 
often disregarded. And at the very top, the ancient 
immunities of kings and nobles. Sammler thought 
that this was what revolutions were really abouts In 
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a revolution you took away the privileges of an - 


aristocracy and redistributed them. Killing was one 
such ancient. privilege. This was why revolutions 


plunged into blood. Guillotines? Terror? Only a Es 


beginning—nothing. There came Napoleon, a gang- 
ster who washed Europe well in blood. There came 
Stalin, for whom the really great prize of power 
was unobstructed enjoyment of murder. That 
mighty enjoyment of consuming the breath of men's 
nostrils, swallowing their faces like a Saturn. This 
was what the conquest of power really seemed to 
mean. And for the middle part of society there 


was envy and worship of this power to kill. How - 


those middle-class Sorels and Maurras adored it 
—the hand that gripped the knife with authority. 
How they loved the man strong enough to take 
blood guilt on himself. For them an elite must 
prove itself in this ability to murder. For such peo- 
ple a saint must be understood as one who was 
equal in spirit to the fiery twisting of crime in the 
inmost fibers of his heart. The superman testing 
himself with an ax, crushing the skulls of old 
women. The Knight of Faith, capable of cutting 
the throat of his Isaac upon God's altar. And now 
the idea that one could recover, or establish one's 
identity, by killing, becoming equal thus to any, 
equal to the greatest. A man among men knows 
how to murder. A patrician. The middle class had 
formed no independent standards of honor. Thus 
it had no resistance to the glamour of killers. The 
middle class having failed to create a spiritual life 
of its own, investing everything in material expan- 
sion, faced disaster. Also the world becoming disen- 
chanted, the spirits and demons expelled from the 
air were now taken inside. Reason had swept and 
garnished the house, but the last state might be 
worse than the first. Well, now, what would one 
carry out to the moon? 

He brushed the felt hat with an elbow, backed 
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into the vestibule, locked and tested the door, 
buzzed for the elevator, and descended. 

Mr. Sammler, back walking the streets, which now 
were dark blue, a bluish glow from the streetlamps. 
Stooped, walking quickly. He had only two hours, 
and if he couldn’t catch the 86th Street Crosstown 
to Second Avenue, he intended to take a cab. West 
End was very gloomy. He preferred even fuming, 
heaving, fool-heaped, quivering, stinking Broad- 
way. With the tufts above his glasses silken, graying, 
tangled, rising as he faced the phenomenon. No 
use being the sensitive observer, out on the street, 
inspecting the phenomenon. The phenomenon had 
in some way achieved a sense of its own interest 
and observability. It was aware of being a scene of 
perversity, it knew its own despair. Here you might 
see the soul of America at grips with historical 
problems, -struggling with certain impossibilities, 
experiencing violently states inherently static. Be- 
ing realized but trying itself to realize, to act. At- 
tempting to make interest. This attempt to make 
interest was, for Mr. Sammler, one reason for the 
pursuit of madness. Madness makes interest. Mad- 
ness is the attempted liberty of people who feel 
themselves overwhelmed by giant forces of organ- 
ized control. Madness is a base form of the religious 
life. 

But wait—Sammler cautioning himself. Even this 
madness is also to a considerable extent a matter 
of performance, of enactment. Underneath there 
persists, powerfully too, a thick sense of what is 
normal for human life. Duties are observed. At- 
tachments are preserved. There is work. People 
show up for jobs. It is extraordinary. They come 
on the bus to the factory. They open the shop, 
they sweep, they wrap, they wash, they tend, they 
count. Each day, each night. And however rebel- 
lious at heart, however despairing or worn bare, 
come to their tasks. Up and down in the elevator, 
sitting down to the desk, behind the wheel, tending 
machinery. For such a volatile and restless animal, 
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such a high-strung, curious animal, an ape subject 
to so many diseases, to anguish, boredom, such 
discipline, such drill, such strength for regularity, 
such assumption of responsibility, such regard for 
order (even in disorder) is a great mystery, too. 
Oh, it is a mystery. One cannot mistake this for 
thorough madness, therefore. One thing, though, 
the disciplined hate the undisciplined to the point 
of murder. Thus the working class, disciplined, is a 
great reservoir of hatred. Thus the clerk behind 
his wicket finds it hard to forgive those who come 
and go in their apparent freedom. And the bureau- 
crat, glad when disorderly men are killed. All of 
them, killed. 

What one sees ón the street while bound for the 
bus. All human types reproduced, the barbarian, 
redskin or Fiji, the dandy, the buffalo hunter, 
the desperado, the queer, the sexual fantast, the 
squaw; bluestocking, princess, poet, painter, pros- 
pector, troubadour, guerrilla. Not imitated are the 
businessman, the soldier, the priest, and the square. 
The standard is aesthetic. As Mr. Sammler saw the 
thing, human beings when they have room, when 
they have liberty and are supplied also with ideas, 
mythologize themselves. They legendize. They ex- 
pand by imagination and try to rise above the limi- 
tations of the ordinary forms of common life. In 
some sense, separating themselves from the rest of 
their species, from the life of their species, hoping 
perhaps to get away (in some peculiar sense) from 
the death of their species. To perform higher ac- 
tions, to serve the imagination with special distinc- 
tion, it seems essential to be histrionic. This, too, 
is a hrand of madness. Madness has always been a 
favorite choice of the civilized man who prepares 
himself for a noble achievement. It is often the 
simplest state of availability to ideals. Most of us 
are satisfied with that: signifying by a kind of mad- 
ness availability for higher purposes. Higher pur- 
poses do not necessarily appear. 

If we are about to conclude our earth business 
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—or 'at least the first great phase of it—we had bet- 
ter sum these things up. But briefly. As briefly as 
possible. 

Short views, for God's sake! 

Then: a crazy species? Yes, perhaps. Though 
madness is also a masquerade, the project of a 
deeper reason, a result of the despair we feel be- 
fore infinities and eternities. Madness is a diagnosis 
or verdict of some of our greatest doctors and 
geniuses, and of their man-disappointed minds. Oh, 
man stunned by the rebound of man's powers. In 
the matter of histrionics, see, for instance, what 
that furious world-boiler Marx had done, insisting 
that revolutions were made in historical costume, 
the Cromwellians as Old "Testament prophets, the 
French in 1789 dressed in Roman outfits. But the 
proletariat, he affirmed, would make the first non- 
imitative revolution. From sheer ignorance, 
knowing no models, it would simply do the thing 
pure. 

Thus history would get away from mere poetry. 
Then life of humankind would clear itself of copy- 
ing. It would be free from Art. Oh, no. No, no, 


round the clock Dr. Gruner, who could af- 
ford private nurses, had them of course. 
Sammler entered and found the uni- 
formed woman sitting by the bed. Gruner 
was asleep. Sammler in a careful whisper introduced 
himself. "His uncle—oh, yes, he said you'd probably 
come," said the nurse. She didn't make it sound like 
a pleasant prediction. Under her starched cap the 
dyed dry hair was puffed out. The face itself, middle- 
aged, was fleshy, healthy, bossy. The eyes had an ex- 
pression of sovereignty. Patients would be brought 
along the way that they must go: recovery or death. 
"Is he asleep for the night, or is he taking a nap?" 
said Sammler. 
"He may be waking up soon, but that's a guess. 
Miss Gruner is in the visitors' room." 
“PH stand a bit,” said Sammler, not invited to sit. 
‘There were many flowers, baskets of fruit, candy 
boxes, best sellers. The television set was running, 
soundlessly. The nurse listened with earpieces, and 
reflected light flickered on the wall behind the bed. 
Elya’s hands were turned downward at his sides, as 
though he had arranged himself symmetrically be- 
fore dropping off. The hairy hands were clean, 
strong, venous, the fingers with polished nails. 
The nails had the same shine as the shot glass from 
which Gruner had sipped his mineral oil. The Nu- 
jol bottle was there, too, and beside it the Wall 
Street Journal: Bald dignity. 'The cord of the elec- 
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not so, thought Sammler. Instead, Art increased, 
and a sort of chaos. More possibility, more actors 
and mummers, more apes and copycats, more in- 
vention and fiction, more fantasy, more despair. 
Life looting Art of its wealth, destroying Art as 
well by its desire to become the thing itself. Press- 
ing itself into pictures. Reality forcing itself into 
these shapes. Better, thought Sammler, to accept the 
inevitability of imitation and then to imitate good 
things. The ancients were more right. Greatness 
without models? Inconceivable. One could not be 
the thing itself —Reality. One must be satisfied with 
the symbols. Make peace therefore with intermediacy 
and representation. And no imitation for its own 
sake. Make it the object of imitation to reach 
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and release the high qualities. But choose higher 


individual must 


knows 


representations. Otherwise the 
be the failure he now sees and 
to be. 

Before lighting out, before this hop to the moon 
and outward bound, we had better look into some 


himself 


of this. As for the Crosstown and at this time of - 


night, it was a perfectly safe bus to take. 


IV 


always was 
clean-shaven. The priests of Apis the Bull, as de- 


tric razor was plugged in above. He 


scribed by Herodotus, with shaven heads and 
bodies. And with the sleeping mouth bulged out 
on one side, as if Elya, who liked to say that he had 
grown up in Greenpoint among hoodlums, was 
having a dream about racketeers and gunfire. Un- 
der his chin the bandage was like a military collar. 
Sammler thought of him as a man who badly, even 
desperately, needed confirmation, support, and 
touch. Gruner was a toucher. His habit, even in 
passing through a room, was to touch, to take peo- 
ple’s arms, even perhaps getting medical informa- 
tion about their muscles, glands, weight, or the 
growth of their hair. He also implanted his opin- 
ions, his hopes in your breast, and then if he said 
“Well, ist 1t 5027, it was indeed so. Like a modern 
General of the Armies, an Eisenhower, he made 
his logistical preparations, This was very shrewd 
and very childish. It was very easy to pardon. 
Especially at such a time. 

Sammler backed through the «door softly and 
went to the visitors room. There Angela sat smok- 
ing but not in her usual sensual and elegant style. 
She had been crying, and her face was white and 
hot. Her figure was heavy, breasts a burden, knees 
bulging pale against the taut silk of the stockings. 
Was it only because of her father that she was weep- 
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ES tears He sat opposite her and laid the Augustus 
= John hat, mole-gray, on his lap. 
"Sleeping still?" 
EC "Yes," said Sammler. 

C Angela's large lips, as though to cool herself, 
— were open; she breathed through her mouth. Hot, 
- the slope face with close-textured skin seemed very 

E tight. The heat rose also into the whites of the eyes. 
E “Does he understand the situation?” 
3 "I wonder. But he is a doctor, and I think he 
. does." 

. Angela cried again, and Sammler was even more 

convinced of a second cause for her tears. “And 
E Bere s nothing else wrong with him," said Angela. 
3 "He's perfectly well except for that thing—that one 

tiny damned thing. And do you really think he 
|». knows?" 

E. "Yes, probably." 
= “But acting so normal. Talking about the family. 
a He was so glad to see you and hoped you'd come 

- back tonight. And he's very bothered about Wal- 

E lace." 

g "One can see why." 

“Wallace has been such a headache. At six, seven, 

— he was such a beautiful gifted little boy. He put 

- together mathematical things. We thought we had 
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= another Einstein. Daddy sent him to MIT. But 
. next thing we knew he was a bartender in Cam- 
E bridge, and beat some drunk almost to death." 
ES "Ive heard." 
— — “And now he's bothering Daddy at such a time 
|. to get him a plane.’A flying saucer would be more 
— likeit. Of course, I also am to blame for Wallace.” 
| . Sammler knew that the conversation would take a 
= tiresome psychiatric-pediatric turn and he would 
have to endure a certain amount of explanation. 
"Of course, I was resentful when they brought 
the kid home from the hospital. I asked mother to 
. put his crib in the garage. I'm sure he felt rejected 
| by me later. I didn’t like him. He was too gloomy. 
A “He just wasn't like a child. He had terrible fits of 
—— rage. 
.. “Well, everybody has a history," said Sammler. 
“I think I decided in adolescence that my brother 
= was going to be a queer. I thought it was my fault, 
= that I was so slutty that he became frightened of 
= girls." 
= . "Is that so? Well, I remember your confirma- 
E tion," said Sammler. "You were a studious girl, 
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too. I was impressed that you were studying He- - 





brew.” 

3 | “Just a front, Uncle. I was a dirty little bitch, 
— really." 

|» “I wonder. In retrospect, people exaggerate so.’ 

| "Neither Father nor I really liked- Wallace. We 
pushed him off on Mother, and that was like con- 
demning him for life. Then it was one thing after 
another, his obese stage, his alcoholic stage. Well, 
now have you heard? He Phinks there's money 
hidden in the house." 













“Do you think so, too?” 

“I'm not sure. There have been hints from 
Daddy about it. Mother too before she died. She 
seemed to believe that now and then Daddy would 
—he'd step out of line, as she used to say." 

“To help out famous families from Dutchess 
County, as Wallace tells me?" 

“Is that what he says? No, Uncle, what I heard 
was that it was for the Mafia characters Daddy 
grew up with. Top people in the Syndicate. He 
knew Lucky Luciano very well. You probably never 
heard of Luciano." 

"Just vaguely." 

"He'd come out to New Rochelle now and then. 
And if Daddy did those things and they paid him 
in cash, it must have been embarrassing. He prob- 
ably didn't know what to do with that money. But 
that's not what's weighing on my mind." 

"No. Speaking of New Rochelle, you haven't 
seen Shula, have you, Angela?" 

"I haven't. What is she up to?" 

"She brought me a very interesting book. How- 
ever, it wasn't hers to bring." 

“I assume she's hiding from Eisen. She thinks 
he's come to claim her." 

"If only he were capable of it, and if only there 
were something to claim. If he didn't hit her. It 
would answer many needs. It would be a mercy. 
No, I don't think he wants her at all. He doesn't 
like it that she's a part-time Christian. That's his 
pretext. Although he did say he got along well 
with Pope Pius at Castel Gandolfo, but the Pope 
was not a convert. And now he's an artist, like 
many another madman. I don't think Eisen has 
much genius, but he's crazy enough to want great 
glory." 

But Angela didn't want to hear this now. Ap- 


parently she thought Sammler was trying to turn the- 


subject in a theoretical direction—a discussion of 
creative psychotics. 

"Well, he's been here." 

"You saw Eisen? He's been annoying Elya? Did 
he go in?" | 

"He wanted to make dinge you 
know." 

"I don't like it. I wish he wouldn't come bother- 
ing Elya. What the devil does he want? Keep him 
away." 

"Well, maybe I shouldn't have let him in. I 
thought he might entertain Daddy." 

Sammler was about to answer, but several beats 
of comprehension passed through his head and 
made him see matters differently. Of course. Ah, 
yes. Angela was having her own troubles with Dr. 
Gruner. Angela was not one of your great weep- 
ers, not like Margotte, with her high annual tear- 
fall. If Angela was looking so wan that even the 
frosted hair, usually so glossy and powerful, seemed 
to bristle dryly and Sammler thought he saw the 
dark follicular spots on her scalp, it was because she 
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had been wrangling with her father. Under stress, 
Sammler believed, the whole faltered, and parts 
(follicles, for instance) became conspicuous. Such 
at least was his observation. Elya must be furious 
with her, and she was trying to divert his attention. 
Visitors. Obviously this was why she had taken 
Eisen straight in. But Eisen was not diverting. He 
was one of those smiling gloomy maniacs. Very 
gloomy, really. The smart silk suit he had worn 
in Haifa when he and his father-in-law had gone 
for a stroll might have made a satisfactory coffin 
lining. Eisen certainly deserved to be cared for, and 
that was one of the uses of Israel, to gather in these 
cripples. But now Eisen had broken out, had heard 
the jolly frantic music of America and wanted to 
get into the act. He made a beeline for the rich 
cousin. The rich cousin was in the hospital 
with some kind of fiddle-peg in his neck. Odd 
what an instinct they all had for molesting a dying 
man. 

"Did Elya find Eisen amusing? I doubt it.” 

Angela wore a playful cap, matching the black 
and white shoes. Now that her head was lowered 
he saw the large button of kid leather set in the 
radial creases. 

"Awhile he did, I think," she said. "He made 
sketches of Daddy. But then he tried to sell them 
to him. Daddy would hardly glance at them." 

"Not surprising. 1 wonder where Eisen got the 
money to come here." 

"I don't know, maybe he saved up. He's put out 
with vou, Uncle." 

"Im sure of that." 

"For not coming to see him in Israel." 

"Of course. That doesn't concern me much. I 
wasn't there to pay my respects to a son-in-law or 
to make social visits." 

"He started to complain to Daddy about you." 

“Horrible!” said Sammler. "Everybody hitting 
away with these stupidities. At this time, Elya 
should be protected." 

"But Daddy takes an interest in all kinds of 
things. If everything suddenly stopped, it would be 
too abnormal. Of course it's bad to aggravate him. 
For instance, he's angry with me." 

"I suppose that the only way for Elya to do this 
thing is the way he himself will find. Still there 
seems to be too much noise about him." 

"Fd say that he should stop talking to Widick. 
You know his fat lawyer, Widick?" 

"Of course, l've met the man." 

"Four or five times on the telephone. And 
Daddy asks me to leave the room. They're still buy- 
ing and selling, trading on the stock market. Also I 
assume they discuss his will, or he wouldn't tell 
me to step outside." 

"Evidently, Angela, in spite of the case you make 
against Mr. Widick, you've crossed your father 
yourself in some way. You seem to want me to ask 
about it. Do you?" 
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"I think I should tell you." 

"It doesn't sound- good." 

"It isn't. It was when Wharton Horricker and I 
went to Mexico." 

“I believe Elya likes Horricker. He wouldn't 
have objected to that." 

"No, he hoped that Wharton and I would get 
married." 

"Won't you?" 

Angela holding a lighted cigarette in forked fin- 
gers before her face, shook her head, her eyes filling 
quickly. Ah, trouble with Horricker. Sammler had 
guessed something of the sort. It was a little hard 
for him to understand why there should always be 
so much difficulty. Perhaps he put it to himself 
that she had so much, what more did she want? 
She had the income from half a million to live on; 
tax-exempt municipals, as Elya would repeat. She 
had this flesh, these sex attractions and talents— 
volupté, she had. She brought back the French sex 


vocabulary Sammler had learned at the University - 


of Cracow reading Emile Zola. That book about 
the fruit market. Le Ventre de Paris. Les Halles. 


And that appetizing woman there who was also  - 


something good to eat, a regular orchard. Volupté, 


seins, épaules, hanches. Sur un lit de feuilles. Cette 
tiédeur satinée de femme. Excellent, Emile! And— 
all right!—orchards suffering when there were earth 
tremors could drop all their pears: this too Samm- 
ler could sympathetically understand. But Angela 
was always unusually involved in difficulty and 
suffering, tripping on invisible obstructions, bring- 
ing forth complications of trouble, of painful 
mischief which made him wonder whether this 
volupté was not one of the sorest, strangest burdens 
that could be laid on a woman's soul. Saw the 
woman (by her own erotic account) as if in the 
actual bedroom. By Angela's invitation. He was a 
perplexed bystander. She felt that he should know, 
or believed it necessary that he should be informed, 
of what went on in America. He did not need quite 
so much information, but admitted that the surplus 
was better than ignorance. Both the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. were, for Sammler, utopian projects. 
There, in the East, the emphasis was on low-level 
goods, on shoes, caps, and tin basins for peasants 
and laborers. Here it fell upon certain privileges 
and joys. Here wading naked into the waters of 
paradise, et cetera. But always a certain despair un- 
derlining possibility and pleasure, death seated in- 
side the health-capsule, and darkness winking at 
you from the golden utopian sun. 

"So you've had a quarrel with Wharton Hor- 
ricker?" 

"He's angry with me." 

"Aren't you angry with him?" 

"Not exactly. I seem to be in the wrong." 

"Where is he now?" z 

"He's supposed to be in Washington. He's doing 
something statistical on antiballistic missiles. He's a 
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— volunteer for a group lobbying against the ABM. 
— ] don't understand the thing." 


"Its a pity to have trouble with him now, to 


have a double difficulty." 


"Im afraid Daddy has found out about this." 
In Angela's expression as in Wallace's there was 


- something soft, a hint of infancy or of baby reverie. 
"Ehe parents must have longed overmuch for babies 
and so inhibited something in the cycle of develop- 


ment. Angela's last glance, before she began to sob, 
astonished Sammler. Open lips, wrinkled forehead, 


= the skin expressing utter surrender, traits of the 


original person. An infant! But the eyes did not 


= give up their subsequent experience. 


“Found out about what?” 
“A thing that happened at Acapulco, I didn’t 


think it was so very serious. Neither did Wharton. 


At the time, it was just a kick. I mean it was funny. 
We had a party with another couple." 
"What sort of party was it?" 
"Well, it was a sex thing for the four of us." 
"With other people? Who were they?" 
“They were perfectly all right. We met them on 


- the beach. The wife suggested it." 


"An exchange?" 

"Well, yes. Oh, it is done now, Uncle." 

"I hear it is." 

"You are disgusted with me, Uncle." 

"I? Not really. I knew all this long ago. I regret 


= it when things become so stupid, that's true. It 








Brotherhood of Man? Ah, well—" 


seems to me that things poor professionals 


had to do for a living, performing for bachelor 


parties or tourist sex circuses on the Place Pigalle, 
ordinary people, housewives, students, now do just 


.to be sociable. And I can't really say what it's 


about. Maybe some united effort to conquer dis- 
gust. Or to show that repulsive things are not as 
the puritanical past believed so repulsive. I don't 


= know. It may be an effort to ‘liberalize’ human 
. existence and show that nothing is really loathsome 


to the understanding—to love, to pleasure, or to 
rational comprehension, or whatever. Affirming the 
Sammler steadied 
and restrained himself. He did not want to know 
the details of this incident in Acapulco, didn't want 
to hear that the man in the case was a municipal 
judge from Chicago, or a chiropractor or CPA or 
a dope-pusher or that he made perfume or form- 
aldehyde. 

"Wharton went along, he did his share, but after- 
ward he got very sullen. Then on the plane, flying 
back, he told me how angry he was about it." 

“Well, he's a fastidious young man. You can see 


from his shirts. I assume he was well brought up." 


"He acted no better than the rest of us." 
"If you expected to marry Wharton, it was cer- 
tainly poor judgment. It is like divorcing before 


uniting." 


. Sammler badly wanted to get this conversation 
behind him. Elya had told bim not to worry about 





the future, a hint that he was provided for; but 
there were also practical considerations to bear in 
mind. What if he and Shula had to depend on 
Angela? Angela had always been generous—she 
spent easily. When they went to a gallery or to 
lunch, she, naturally, paid for cabs, for everything. 
But it would not do to go too deeply with Angela 
into this life of hers. The facts were too bad, too 
bald, abominable, pitiful. In part such behavior 
was founded on theory, on generational ideology, 
and was therefore to an extent impersonal. But in 
the end she might regret these confessions—regret, 
and resent his disapproval. On the whole he re- 
ceived her confidences in a disinterested way. He 
was not unsympathetic, unfeeling; he was (she had 
said it herself) objective, nonjudging. As they faced 
Elya’s death, he decided that under no circum- 
stances and on no account would he become in- 
volved in a perverse relationship with Angela in 
which he had to listen for his supper. His disinter- 
estedness would never become one of her comforts, 
part of the furniture of her life. Not even his 
anxiety over Shula's future could force him into 
such a position. A receiver of sordid geods? His 
whole heart rose against this. 

"Daddy is asking very pointed questions about 
Wharton." 

"He has heard about this episode?" 

"That's right, Uncle." 

"Who would tell such things to him when he's 
in the hospital for surgery? It seems unusually 
cruel." 

“I dont know whether you understand about 
that fat Widick, the lawyer. He and Wharton are 
related somewhere along the line. Daddy thinks the 
world of Widick. He won the big case for -him 
against the insurance company. I told you they talk 
four or five times a day on the phone. So—Widick 
is critical of me." 

“How do you know that?" 

“I can feel it. I get the spoiled-daughter look 
from him. There have always been people around 
who thought that Daddy had a bad thing about 
me, made me financially too independent. You 
know—pampered me and let me hang too loose." 

"Hasn't he been exceptionally indulgent?" 

"Not just for my sake, Uncle Sammler. You don't 
just act for yourself, and he's also lived through 
me. You can believe it." 

Men, thought Sammler, often sin alone; women 
are seldom companionless in sin. But although 
Angela might be trying to force this interpretation 
on her father's kindness, it was possible that Elya 
too had his own lustful tendencies. Who was Samm- 
ler to say no? Things in general were desperate. 
The arterial bulge in Elya's brain must have cast 
its shadow earlier—spatters before the cloudburst. 
Sammler believed in premonitions, and death was 
a powerful instigator of erotic ideas. Sammler's own 
sex impulses (perhaps even now not altogether 





gone) had been very different. But he knew how to 
respect differences. He didn’t measure others by 
himself. Now, Shula had no volupté. She had some- 
thing else. Of course she was not a rich man's 
daughter, and money, the dollar, must certainly be 
a terrific sexual additive. But even Shula though a 
scavenger or magpie had never actually stolen be- 
fore. Then suddenly she too was like the Negro 
pickpocket. From the black side, strong currents 
were sweeping over everyone. Child, black, un- 
spoiled Seminole against the horrible white man. 
Millions of people wanted oceanic, boundless, prim- 
itive, neckfree nobility, experienced a strange re- 
lease of galloping impulses, and acquired the 
peculiar aim of sexual niggerhood for everyone. 
Humankind had lost its old patience. It demanded 
accelerated exaltation and would accept no instant 
without pregnant meanings as in epic, tragedy, 
comedy, or films. He had an idea that the very 
special development of the significance of prisons 
since the eighteenth century had some relation to 
the shrinking ability to endure restraint. Punish- 
ment must be fitted, closely tailored to the state of 
the spirit, adapted to the need of the soul. Where 
liberty had been promised most, they had the big- 
gest prisons. All right, then, Shula, stealing, was 
contemporary. Elya, with the screw in his throat, 
had not wished to be left behind, and had dele- 
gated Angela to experience the Age for him. 

Be all that as it might—life once had nearly 
ended. Someone ahead, carrying the light, 
stumbled, faltered, and Mr. Sammler had thought 
it was over. However, he was still alive. He had 
not come through, for the connotation of coming 
through was that of an accomplishment and little 
had been accomplished. He had been steered from 
Cracow to London, from London to the Zamosht 
Forest, and eventually into New York City. One 
result of such a history was that he had formed a 
habit of condensation. He was a specialist in short 
views. And in the short view, Angela had offended 
her dying father. He was angry, and she wanted 
Sammler to intercede for her. Maybe Elya would 
cut her out of his will, give his money to charity. 
He had made large contributions to the Weizmann 
Institute. Or perhaps she was afraid that he him- 
self, Sammler, who was so close to Elya, would 
become his heir. 

“Will you talk to Daddy, Uncle?" 

"About this . . . thing of yours? Is that really 
necessary? I don't think he's just become aware of 
your style of life. I can't say what he's gotten out 
of it—vicariously, as you suggest. But he's not 
stupid, and giving a young woman like you a capi- 
tal of half a million dollars to live in New York 
City he would have to be very dumb to think you 
were not amusing yourself." 

Great cities are whores. Doesn't everyone know? 
Babylon was a whore. O La Reine aux fesses 
cascadantes. Penicillin keeps New York looking 
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cleaner. No faces gnawed by syphilis, with gaping 
noseholes as in ancient times. 

"Daddy has such respect for you." 

"I regret he has to undergo this, in addition. If 
I feel I have an opportunity to take this up without 
upsetting him—TI'll say what I can." 

"I know, I know you'll have to play it by ear." 

"Lord only knows what's in his mind," said 
Sammler. 

"Oh, God, I realize that." 

“That lawyer Widick, if he is telling Elya such 
things as you suggest, he should be flogged. Oh, I 
believe you, I know what people are capable of. 
At heartbreak moments, too. They'll heap it up. 
What do you say?—they'll pour it on." 

"Ill see if he's awake," said Angela, and rose. 
Her soft and heavy self was dressed in one of its 
costumes. Her legs, exposed to the last quarter of 
the thigh, were really very strong, almost clumsy. 
Her face was at this moment baby-pale, and soft 
under the little leather cap. As she detached her- 
self from the plastic seat, and the evening was 
quite warm, an odor flowed out. Both low comic 
and high serious. Goddess and majorette. She 
walked away. 

As she was going, he remembered where he had 
last seen a cap like hers. It was in Israel—the 
Six-Day War he had seen. 

It was almost as if he had attended!—among 
other spectators. Arriving in fast cars at a point 
before Mount Hermon, where a tank battle was 
taking place, he was one of a press group watching 
a fight, below. Down in the flat valley, as in Vista- 
Vision. Where they were standing, Mr. Sammler 
and the others, Israeli press officers and journalists, 
were safe enough. The battle was two miles or 
more beyond them. The tank columns were ma- 
neuvering in dust. Bombs were spilling from planes 
as remote as insects. You saw the wings when they 
spun into the light, then heard detonations, and 


shrubs of smoke rose briefly. Remotely, you heard : 


machinery—distant tank treads. You heard tiny war 
sounds. Then two more cars came tearing up, 
joined the group, and cameramen leaped out. 
They were Italians, paparazzi, someone explained, 
and had brought with them three girls in mod 
dress. The girls might have come from Carnaby 
Street or from King's Road in their buskins, mini- 
skirts, false eyelashes. They were indeed British, 
for Mr. Sammler heard them talking, and one of 
them had on just the sort of little cap that Angela 
wore, of houndstooth check. The young ladies had 
no idea where they were, what this was about, had 
been quarreling with their lovers, who were now 
lying in the road on their bellies. Photographing 
battle, the shirts fluttering on their backs. The 
girls were vexed. Carried off from the Via Veneto, 
probably, without knowing clearly where the jet 
was going. Then, bare to the waist, a runt but 


muscular, a Swiss correspondent with small twisted 
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ing middle-aged—a scrubwoman. 


kinky-blond beard and his chest hung with cameras 
began to complain to the Israeli captain that it was 
improper for these girls to be at the front. Sammler 
heard him give this protest through his teeth, 
which were bad and tiny. The place where they 
were standing had been bombed earlier. One could 
not see why. There seemed no military reason for 


. it. But the ground was full of large holes, still black 


with fresh bomb soot. 

“Put them at least in those holes,” 
insisted. 

"What?" 

"Foxholes, foxholes. Another shell may come. 
You can't have them walking on the road, like this. 
You can't have it, don't you understand?" He was 
an unbearable little man, and the Israeli officer 
gave in. He made the girls get into the burnt holes. 
All you could see of them then was heads and 
shoulders. Not quite frightened 
out of their anger, but begin- 
ning to be. Somewhat stunned 
by now, in the great paint of 
amorousness, one beginning to 
sob a little, and another puffing 
up and growing red. Becom- 
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Frills of glistening black rising 

about the girls, the cordite- 

shining grass. Other things as 

strange were occurring. Father 

Newell, the Jesuit correspon- 

dent, was there. He wore the full 

battle dress of the Vietnam 

jungles—yellow, black, and 

green daubs and stripes of cam- 

ouflage. Representing a newspa- 

per in Tulsa, Oklahoma, was it, 

or Lincoln, Nebraska? Sammler 

still owed him ten dollars, his 

share of the taxi they had hired 

in Tel Aviv to drive to the 

Syrian front. But he didn't have 

Father Newells address. He 

might have tried harder to find 

it On his way home from 

Southeast Asia, the priest was a 

tourist in Athens, looking at 
when he heard of the fighting and went 
at once. The big jungle shoes were as ample as 
galoshes. Father Newell sweated in his green battle 
clothes. His hair cropped Marine-style, his eyes also 
green and the cheeks splendid meat-red. Down 
below, the tanks raced and the smoke puffed yellow 
from the ground. Few sounds rose. 

Mr. Sammler in the waiting room now stirred 
and stood up. Wallace, entering from the general 
light of the corridor into the lamplight of the 
visitors’ room, was already speaking to him. “Dad 
is sleeping, Angela says. I don't suppose you've had 
a chance to talk to him about the attic?" 
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“I have not.” 

Wallace was not alone. Eisen entered at his back. 
Wallace and Eisen knew each other. How well? 
A curious question. But quite long, at any rate. 
They had met when Wallace, after his attempted 
horse tour of Central Asia and his arrest by the 
Russian authorities, had visited Israel and stayed 
with Cousin Eisen. Wallace had then prepared a 
full set of notes for an essay arguing that the mod- 
ernization Israel was bringing to the Middle East 
was altogether too rapid for the Arabs. Pernicious. 

Wallace, of course, was bound to oppose Elya's 
Zionism. But Eisen never comprehending, unaware 
of Wallace's sudden passion (soon vanishing) for 
Arab culture, brought him coffee in bed while he 
was working. Because Wallace was just out of a So- 
viet prison, thanks to Gruner and Senator Javits, 
and Eisen knew what it was to be in Russian hands. 
He had made Wallace rest, he 
waited on him. On his mutilated 
feet he had learned to move rap- 
idly. Ingenious adaptation. The 
shuffle of his toeless feet in 
Haifa had put Sammler's teeth 
on edge. He couldn't have en- 
dured two hours alone with 
handsome, curly, smiling Eisen. 
But Wallace, with his great-or- 
bited eyes and long lashes, 
reaching a skinny hairy arm 
from the bed and, without look- 
ing, taking the cup in trembling 
fingers, coddled himself ten days 
in Eisen's bed after the jails of 
Soviet Armenia. The Russians 
had sent him to Turkey. From 
Turkey he went to Athens. 
From Athens, like Newell the 
Jesuit later, he flew to Israel. 
Tenderly, devotedly, Eisen had 
waited on him. 

"Ah, here is my father-in-law." 

Was it with pleasure at seeing 
him that Eisen beamed, or was 
it because the event (Eisen in 
New York for the first time in 
his life) was so splendid? Gay but stiff, cramped un- 
der the arms and between the legs by his new 
American clothes. Wallace must have taken him to 
one of those execrable mod male shops, like Bar- 
ney's. Perhaps to one of the unisex establishments. 
The madman wore a magenta shirt with a persim- 
mon-colored necktie as thick as an ox tongue. The 
gloom of his never-ending laughter! The shining of 
his excellent teeth unharmed by the Stalingrad 
siege and unaffected by starvation when he hob- 
bled over the Carpathians and the Alps. Teeth like 
that deserved a saner head. 

"How nice to find you here," said Eisen to Samm- 
ler in Russian. 


Sammler answered in Polish, 
Eisen?" 

"You wouldn't stop to visit me in my country, 
so I came to see you in yours," said Eisen. 

In this reproach, a familiar and traditional Jew- 
ish opening, there was at least a vestige of 
normalcy. Not so in the next statement. “I have 
come to America to make myself a new career." 
Karyera was the word he employed. Dressed in the 
cramping narrow gray-denim garments, obviously 
old stock from the Ivy League period that had been 
palmed off on him, in magenta, persimmon, and 
tomato colors (the red Chelsea boots mounting 
to the ankles), his unbarbered curls fusing head 
and shoulders and brutally eliminating the neck, 
he was obviously getting a new image, revising his 
self-conception. No longer a victim of Hitler and 
Stalin, deposited starved to the bones on Israel's 
sands, lice and fever his only assets, taken from in- 
ternment in Cyprus, taught a language and a trade. 
But you could not tell recovery where to stop. He 
had gone on to become an artist. Rising from 
negligibility, expendability, something that waited 
to be slaughtered with a trenching-tool (Eisen said 
he had watched this—men too insignificant to waste 
bullets on having their heads smashed by shovel 
blows) ; but rising and rising to heights of world 


"How are you, 


mastery. By the divinity of art. Speaking inspired to 
mankind. Making signs in the universal lànguage 
of charged pigments. Hurray, Eisen, flying from 
peak to peak! Though the colors were grayer than 
slate, blacker than coal, redder than disease, and 


his life studies were double dead, the bus that 
brought him in from Kennedy was a limousine; the 
expressways greeted him like a glorious astronaut, 
and he faced his Karyera with the moist laughing 
teeth, in most desperate ecstasy. (To pair with the 
Russian Karyera, you wanted the Russian Extass!) 

He and Wallace were already doing business to- 
gether. Eisen was designing labels for trees and 
bushes. 'They showed Sammler sample cards: 
Quercus and Ulmus, in thick blotchy lettering 
copied from medieval manuscripts or Gothic black 
letter. Other labels in the foreign cursive style 
Eisen had learned in the Gymnasium were neater. 
Poor Eisen had been a schoolboy when the War 
broke out and had no higher education. Sammler 
did his best to say something appropriate and harm- 
less, though he was repelled by everything that 
Eisen set on paper. 

“These have got to be modified here and there," 
said Wallace. “But the idea is surprisingly right. 
For a greenie, you know." 

"You are going into this business, really?" 

Wallace said firmly, even with a slight jeer at 
the old man's doubts, "Definitely, really, Uncle. In 
fact I'm going to test-fly some planes tomorrow, in 
Westchester. I'm going back this evening to spend 
the night at the old place." 

"Is your pilot's license still good?" 
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"Why, of course it's good." 

"Well, it must be an agreeable feeling of excite- 
ment—a new enterprise, with friends and relatives. 
What have you got there, Eisen?" 

A heavy green baize bag hung from cords wound 
about Eisen's wrist. "Here? I have brought work 
of mine in a different medium," Eisen said. He - 
clinked down the weight on the glass tabletop; the 
baize fell back. 

"You've made some paperweights." 

“Not paperweights. You could use them for that 
purpose, Father-in-law, but they are medallions.” 
You couldn't offend Eisen because he took such 
pleasure in his accomplishments, as if he inhaled 
some aromatic rarity, beginning to close his eyes 
and to show those peerless bones, his teeth, and 
with both hands smoothing back the curls over his 
ears. "I have invented a new process in the foun- 
dry," he said. And in technical Russian began to 
explain, but Sammler said, "You are losing me, 
Eisen. I am not familiar with the vocabulary." 

The metal was crude-looking, partly bronze but 
also pale yellow, tinged with sulfides like fool's 
gold. And Eisen had made the usual Stars of David, 
branched candelabra, scrolls and rams’ horns, or 
inscriptions flaming away in Hebrew: Nahamu! 
"Comfort ye!” Or God's command to Joshua: 
Hazak! With a certain interest Sammler watched 
these crude, lunky pieces being laid out. After 
each, a pause, while the face of the connoisseur 
was intently examined for beautiful reaction. 
These iron pyrites belonging at the bottom of the 
Dead Sea. 

"And what is this, 
Sherman tank?" 

“Metaphor for a tank. Nothing is literal in my 
work." i 

“No one simply hallucinates anymore,” said Mr. 
Sammler in Polish. The remark was unnoticed. 

“Shouldn't these be ground smoother?” said Wal- 
lace. “And what is this word?” 

“Hazak, hazak,” said Sammler. “The order God 


Eisen, a tank, I take it, a 
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gave before Jericho, to Joshua. ‘Strengthen thy- 
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self. 

“Hazak, v'ematz," 

"Yes, well i- 
funny language?" 

"I brought these medallions to show to Cousin 
Elya." 

"Nonsense," said Sammler. 
handle this rough metal." 

"No, no, I'll hold up one piece at a time. I 
want him to see what I accomplished. Twenty-five 
years ago I came to. the Eretz a broken man. But 
I wouldn't die. I couldn't shut my eyes—not before 
I did something like a human being, important 
and beautiful." 

Sammler ventured no comment. After all, his 
heart was not so hard to touch. Moreover, he had 
been schooled in the ancient mode of politeness. 


said Eisen. 
Why does God speak such a 
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"Elya's sick. He can't 
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. Almost as, once, women had been brought up to 


2 Be istiny. Well-schooled in murmuring over the 
L trash Shula found in wastebaskets, he made the 
: necessary passes and sounds, but then he said again 
= that Elya was very ill. These medallions might tire 
— him. 

“I differ," said Eisen. "On the contrary. How 
can art hurt?” He began to stow the clinking 
|. pieces in the baize bag. 
—— Wallace then said to someone behind Sammler, 
= “Yes, he is." The private nurse had come in. 

"Who is?" 

" "You, Uncle. This is Mr. Sammler here." 
T “Is Elya asking for me?" 
|» “You're wanted on the telephone. You are Uncle 
. Sammler?" 

"Miss? I am Artur Sammler." 
— "A Mrs. Arkin. She wants you to call home." 

"Oh, Margotte. Did she phone Elya's room and 
wake him?" 

“The call was to the floor, not to the room." 

“Thank you. Oh, yes, where is the public phone." 

"Do you need dimes, Uncle?" Sammler picked 
|. two warm coins out of Wallace's palm. 
—.  Margotte tried extraordinarily hard to speak 
p firmly. “Uncle? “Now listen. Where did you leave 
= Dr. Lal's manuscript?" 
— .  "[ left it on my desk.” 
"Are you sure?" 
| "Of course I am sure. On my desk." 
-  J “Ts there no other place you might have put it? 
E I know you aren't absentminded, but the strain is 
Eo unusual." 
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“Tt isn’t on the desk? Is Dr. Lal with you?" 
“IT sat him down in the living room." 
Among the pots of soil. So little growing. 
“And does he know it's gone?" 

— — “IJ couldn't lie to him. He wanted to wait here 


E. for you. We raced back from Butler Hall, of course. 
He was so anxious about his work." 
"Now, Margotte, we must keep our heads." 


_ He is in such distress. Really, Uncle, no one has 
— the right to expose a person to such things." 

E "My apologies to Dr. Lal. I regret more than I 
= can say .. . I can imagine his feelings. But Mar- 


gotte, only one person in the world could have 
taken that notebook. You must find out from the 
elevator man. Has Shula been there?" 
D "Rodriguez lets her in as one of the family. She 
is one of the family." 
— A . Rodriguez had a giant ring of keys, practically 
. a hoop. He fetched it at need from a nail in the 
- brick wall of the cellar. 
3 “Really, Shula is too stupid. Enough is enough. 
= Tve been too easy with her. The embarrassment 
— . js terrible. This woman-lunatic who ambushes him. 
|. You spoke to Rodriguez?" 
E “Tt was Shula.” 
ee 
E oes "Dr. Lal had a v report from the detective who 
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visited her today, at noon. I think the man threat- 
ened her." 

"As I feared." 

"He said the manuscript must be back by 10 A.M. 
tomorrow; otherwise he would come with a war- 
rant." 

“To search? Arrest?" 

“I dont know. Neither does Dr. Lal. But she 
got very excited. What she said was that she would 
go to her priest. She would go to Father Robles 
and complain to the Church." 

"Margotte, you had better check with the priest. 
A search warrant in that apartment? She has been 
filling it with trash for twelve years. If the police 
put down their hats, they'll never find them again. 
But I would say she has gone to New Rochelle." 

"Do you think so?" 

"If she's not with Father Robles, that's where 
she is." Sammler knew her ways; knew them as the 
Eskimo knows the ways of the seal. "She is protect- 
ing me now, because the stolen property is in my 
hands. She must have been terrified by the detec- 
tive, poor thing, and then waited till we had both 
gone out." Spying on the door like the black man. 
Feeling that she was not included by her father 
among his most serious concerns. Determined to 
regain the top priority. "I let her go too far with 
this H. G. Wells nonsense. And now someone has 
been hurt." 

This unlucky Lal, who must have been sick of 
earth to begin with if he had such expectations 
of the moon. 

And partly he was right, for humankind kept 
doing the same stunts over and over. The old 
comical-tearful stuff. Emotional relationships. De- 
sires incapable of useful fulfillment. Over and over, 
trying to vent and empty the breast of certain cries, 
of certain fervencies. What positive balance was 
possible? Was this passional struggle altogether use- 
less? It was the energy bank also of noble purposes. 
Barking, hissing, ape-chatter, and spitting. But 
there were times when Love seemed life's great 
architect. Even stupidity might at times be ham- 
mered out as a golden background for great actions. 
But for these weaknesses and these tenacious sick- 
nesses, were there true cures? Sometimes the idea 
of cures seemed to Sammler pernicious. What was 
cured? You could rearrange, you could orchestrate 
the disorders. But cure? Nonsense. Change Sin to 
Sickness, a change of words (Feffer was right), and 
then enlightened doctors would stamp the sickness 
out. Oh, yes! Brilliant intellects, understanding 
how this is, thus sue for divorce from all human 
states. Then they launch outward, moonward, their 
flying arthropod hardware. 

“I shall go to New Rochelle with Wallace," said 
Sammler. "She is certainly there. To be sure, we 
will check with Father Robles. If he knows where 
she is, call back." | 

Because she was not an American he felt a cer- 
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tain solidarity with Margotte. From her he did not 
have to conceal his (foreign) mortification. And 
she had shown delicacy in remembering not to 
ring Elya’s room. 

“What shall I do with Dr. Lal?” 

"Apologize," he said. "Reassure. Comfort him, 
Margotte. Tell him I'm sure the manuscript is 
safe. Shula's respect for the written word is a guar- 
antee. And please ask him to keep the detectives 
out of this." 

"Wait a minute. He is here. He would like to 
say a word." 

An Eastern voice enriched the wire. 

"Is this Mr. Sammler?" 

TED ds." 

"Dr. Lal, here. This is the second robbery. I 
cannot tolerate much more. Since Mrs. Arkin has 
appealed for patience, I can hold off just a very 
little longer. But then I must have the police detain 
your daughter." 

"If only it would help to put her behind bars! 
Believe me, I am sorrier than I can say. But I am 
perfectly sure the manuscript is safe. I understand 
you have no other copy." 

“Three years of composition." 

“That is distressing. I had hoped it was more 
like six months. But I can see how much careful 
preparation it would need." Normally Sammler 
shrank from flattery, but now he had no choice. 
Moisture formed upon the black instrument, 
against his ear, and on his cheek was a red pressure 
mark. He said, "The work is brilliant." 

"I am glad you think so. Judge how it affects 
me." 

I can judge. Anyone can clutch anyone, and 
whirl him off. 'The low can force the high to dance. 
The wise have to reel about with leaping fools. 
“Try not to be too anxious, sir. I know I can re- 
cover the manuscript, and do it tonight. I don't 
use my authority often enough. Believe me, I can 
control her, and I shall." 
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"I had hoped to publish by the time of the first 
moon landing," said Lal. "You can imagine how 
many bad paperbacks will be out. Confusing to the 
public. Meretricious." 

"Of course." Sammler sensed that the Indian, 
probably passionate, resisting great internal pres- 
sure, was after all being decent, allowing for the 
frailty of an old man, the tightness of the situation. 
He thought, the fellow is a gentleman. Inclining 
his head within the soundproof metal enclosure, 
the dotted voile of insulation, he yielded to Ori- 
ental suggestion: "May the sun brighten your face. 
Single you out among the multitude (imagining 
Hindus always in crowds; like mackerel-crowded 
seas). Many years yet." Sammler was determined 
that Shula should hurt no one but himself. He had 
to put up with it, but no one else should. 

"I shall be interested in your comments on my 
essay." 

“Gone to the Ladies’ to have a cry, I suppose. 
talk about it. Please stand by. I will phone as soon 
as there is some news. Thank you for bearing 
with me." 

Both parties hung up. 

"Wallace," said Sammler, “I think I shall be 
driving to New. Rochelle with you." 

"Really? Then Dad did say something about 
the attic?" 

"It has nothing to do with the attic." 


“Then why? Is it something about Shula? It 


must be." 

"Why, yes, in fact. Shula. Can we leave soon?" 

"Emil is out there with the Rolls. Might as well 
use it while we can. What is Shula up to? She 
called me." 

"When?" 

"Not long ago. She wanted to put something in 
Dad's wall safe. Did I know the combination. Of 
course I couldn't say I knew the combination." 

"Where was she calling from?" 

"I didn't ask. Of course you've seen Shula 
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E. whispering to the flowers in the garden,” said Wal- 
a lace. Wallace was not observant and took little 
interest in the conduct of others. But for that very 
= reason he prized highly the things he did notice. 
- What he noticed he cherished. He had always been 
- kind and warm to Shula. "What language does 
E she speak to them, is it Polish?" 

The language of schizophrenia, very likely. 
Sammler opened the patient's door and saw him 
MIT . . . 

p uns up, alone. Dr. Gruner in his large black 
Bs. pe pectacles was studying, or trying to study, a con- 
. tract or legal document. He would sometimes say 
that he should have been a lawyer, not a doctor. 
Medical school had not been his choice, but his 
mother's. Of his own free will he had probably 
. done little. Consider his wife. 
= “Come in, Uncle, and shut the door. Let’s make 
= it fathers only. I don't want to see children to- 
night.” 

k. “I understand that feeling, 
— had it often.” 

“It's a pity about Shula, poor woman. But she 
— Ais only wacky. My daughter is a dirty cunt.” 

» A "A different generation, a different generation." 
EC .. "And my son, a high-IO moron." 

“He may come around, Elya.” 

ER "You don't believe it for a minute, Uncle. What, 
— a ninth-inning rally? I ask myself what I spent so 
E. . many years of my life on. I must have believed 
what America was telling me. I paid for the best. 
= I never suspected that I wasn't getting the best." 

a ad Had Elya spoken in excitement, Sammler would 
EL Bae tried to calm him. He was, however, speaking 
— factually and sounded utterly level. In the goggles 
s he looked particularly judicious. Like the chair- 
» man of a Senate committee hearing scandalous 
Es without loss of composure. 

— “Where is Angela?" 


" said Sammler. ‘I’ve 
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"Gone to the Ladies to have a cry, I suppose. 
If she isn't Frenching an orderly, or in a daisy- 
chain. When she goes around the corner, you never 
know." | 

"Oh, too bad. You ought not to be quarreling." 

"Not quarreling. Just making things plainer, 
spelling them out. I figured this Horricker to marry 
her, but hell never do it now." 

"Is that certain?" 

"Did she tell you what happened in Mexico?" 

"Not in detail." 

"That's just as well, if you don't know the de- 
tails. The joke you made was right on the head, 


about the billiard table in hell, about something 


green where it's hot." 

"It wasn't aimed at Angela." 

"Of course I knew my daughter with twenty-five 
thousand tax-free dollars must be having herself 
a time. I expected that, and as long as she was 


handling herself maturely and sensibly I had no 


objections. All that, theoretically, is fine. You use 
the words ‘mature’ and ‘sensible,’ and they satisfy 
you. But then you take a close look, and when you 


take a close look, you see something else. You see a 


woman who has done it in too many ways with too 
many men. And she looks . . 
fucked-out eyes." 

"Im sorry." 


Something very odd in Elya's expression. There 


were tears about, somewhere, but dignity would 
not permit them. Perhaps it was self-severity, not 
dignity. But they did not come out. They were 
rerouted, absorbed into the system. They were sub- 
dued, converted into tones. They were present in 
the voice, in the color of the skin, in the lights of 
the eye. 

“I must go, Elya. I'll take Wallace with me. I'll 
be back tomorrow." 


To be concluded in the December ATLANTIC 
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who are not ashamed 


of having brains. 
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Here is the most superb home 
library ever assembled — 
‘ Great Books 


It may not be popular to admit it, 
but all people aren’s created equal. 
And the longer they live (and learn), 
the less equal they get. 

You were probably born with a 
bigger share of intelligence than most 
of your fellow men . and taught 
how to use it. And you appreciate the 
difference. You aren't ashamed of 
having brains. You enjoy using them. 

That's why Great Books belong in 
your home. These are the writings of 
Plato, Homer, Cervantes, Tolstoy, 
Freud, Rabelais, Shakespeare, and 
many more. They contain just about 
every important thought of Western 
Man for the past 3,000 years! A set 
of 54 beautifully bound volumes con- 
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Great Books are published by Encyclopaedia Britannica in collaboration with the University of Chicago. 


taining 443 masterpieces by 74 of 
historv's greatest geniuses. 

The $1,000,000 Syntopicon 
Included with Great Books (and 
available only with Great Books) 1s a 
unique reference work called the Syn- 
topicon. An amazing index that 
required 8 years and cost more than 
$1,000,000 just to write. 

Unlike a dictionary that indexes 
words, or an encyclopaedia which in- 
dexes facts, the Svntopicon indexes 
ideas—everv one of the thousands of 
topics and subtopics within the Great 
Books. 

[n minutes, the Syntopicon enables 
you to look up any idea in the Great 
Books and find what each of the great 
thinkers thought about it. 

Also available with Great Books 
are the handsome 10-volume reading 
plans. And you may also get a re- 
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markable 10-volume set called Gate- 
wav to the Great Books. 

Certainlv, the Great Books belong 
in the home of every thinking person. 
May we suggest that you send for 
more facts today? 

Send for this FREE Booklet 

To learn more, just 
fill out and mail 
the attached card. If 
card is missing, 7 
write to Great - SHE 


GREAT 





Books, 425 WN, m imt SUE 
Michigan Ave., iste: : 
Depi. 704-N, 


Chicago, Illinois 
60611. You will receive a fulle 
color, 16-page booklet describing 
Great Books in detail. | 
There is no cost or obligation. 


GREAT BOOKS 


The 


Anti-Tuesday 
League. 


We were shocked to learn that certain 
prominent parties are reported to have formed 
the International Anti Tuesday League. 

n . We know little about it, except that 
m petitions are already circulating in Altoona, 
>à Ankara, Lisbon, Ft. Worth, Djibouti and 
pa Council Bluffs. 
pe Why on earth? Our modest claim to 
iT Tuesday (every Tuesday) as the day for 
drinking Teachers Scotch leaves six per- 
fectly good days for the rest to share. 

We trust you will sign nothing without 
reading the small print and will encourage any 
League member who comes to your door to for- 
oet all this foolishness and pick a day of his own. 

Wednesday, anyone? 


Teacher's Scotch 
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Lets be serious. What can we do 
about astrology? The damn thing’s 
all over the place again and spread- 


ing like crabgrass. Once more, just 


as in the Roaring Twenties, when 
“Evangeline Adams” was a name to 
conjure with, you can buy a book 


which “establishes a direct line of 


communication between the Science 
of the Stars and the Mystery of the 
Stock Market.” This one is called 
The Astrology Way to Stock Market 
Profits and is published by the Li- 
brary of Wall Street, whose address— 
perhaps it has been teleported by the 
-Wizard of Oz—is Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Readers of Harper's Bazaar 
are now receiving advice from the 
stars via a lady named Xavora Pové 
as to what days of the month to get 
their hair cut. It's all very well to say, 
O wonderful absurdity! O marvelous 
persistence of sheer idiocy! O dear 
crazy lovable human race! We, after 
all, are conditioned to believing six 
impossible things before breakfast; 
it keeps our minds flexible. But may 
not (as people are saying about 
other areas of life), may not permis- 
siveness go too far? Should mankind, 
delightfully ridiculous as it is, be al- 
lowed to corrupt the computer? 
At least two outfits are doing it. 


OF THEE I CHING 


by Elizabeth Janeway 


Zodiactronics, Box 230, Radio City 
Station, New York, and the Time 
Pattern Research Institute, Incor- 
porated, of Valley Stream, New 
York, have infiltrated the logical 
world of IBM and are programming 
these docile, patient creatures to set 
up and analyze astrological charts. 
Members of the Zodiactronics Horo- 
scope System can even talk to their 
computer. All you have to do is call 
up and (assuming the New York 
Telephone Company staggers to its 
feet and gets its circuits unjammed) 
the computer will answer and give 
you your personal zodiac analysis, 
newly calculated and covering the 
next twenty-four hours, every time 
you call. Charter members get one 
hundred calls free. Nor do you have 
to worry about the Internal Revenue 
Service or your draft board or your 
ex-wife's lawyer getting to hear your 
personal analysis; nobody else—and 
I quote— “Nobody else can get your 
horoscope because nobody else has 
your registered identification num- 
ber." 

Zodiactronics is still tooling up as 
I write, and hasn't gone into actual 
production, so I cannot give you a re- 
port on an actual conversation with 
their computer. They plan, however, 


to tell you, concisely and precisely, 
"how the stars are projecting their 
influence on health, love, sex, fam- 
ily, finance and partners—the vital 
aspects of your daily life," (italics 
by Zodiactronics). I have been able, 
meanwhile, to take advantage of the 
opportunity offered by the Time Pat- 
tern Research Institute to make con- 


tact with their computer, an. IBM. 
360. If Zodiactronics has dreamed up - 


an astrological Telanserphone, the 

people out in Valley Stream have 
put together another interesting 
conceptual combination. You merely 
fill out a card giving date and place 
of birth, the time if you happen to 
recall it, and your Diners Club num- 
ber (Carte Blanche, Unicard, or a 
charge account at Best & Company 


will work too), and send it off. Ina- 


week or so your Time Pattern ar- 
rives, with the same sort of little yel- 
low receipt enclosed that you get 
when you take an editor to lunch. 
Its the neatest application of the 
principle of economy of means to the 
mystic arts since some forgotten Ti- 
betan genius invented the prayer 
wheel. 

I imagine you will want to know 
what you get. Well, visualize thirty 
feet of meaty Dow-Jones news-ticker 
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E pori cut cond cid into a RES, 
. with your very own name and address 
neatly showing through a hole in the 


cover. Open the cover, and you will 


| E find that your Time Pattern—oh. 


The name. This horoscope calls it- 
self a horoscope only on the order 
card. Ever after, Time Pattern is the 
phrase, and rather a good one, too; 
at least it’s better than mortician 
for undertaker. All right, open the 
cover, and you will find that your 
Time Pattern has been prepared un- 
der the supervision of Katina Theo- 
dossiou, director of research for 
Time Pattern Research Institute, 
and that this organization has taken 
the trouble to insert a copyright no- 
tice, All Rights Reserved, right there 
on the first page. 

That raises an interesting eco- 
comic question. It costs six dollars to 
register a copyright, which is rather 
a large bite out of the twenty-dollars- 
plus-sales-tax that your Time Pattern 
puts on your Diners Club account; 
then there's the standard 7 per- 
cent charge that the credit card com- 
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not the astrology that rests ES fool- 
ish superstitions and ignorance. It is 
the product of that ancient knowl- 
edge which has withstood the test of 
time, plus precise mathematical for- 
mulae and computation.” Moreover, 
the inestimable value of my Time 
Pattern does not derive from any at- 
tempt to fatalistically predict any- 
thing about me or my future (infini- 
tive cleft by Tipareri), but from the 
fact that it enables me to exercise my 


free will to its full dimensions.  , 
analysis, 


Follows a character 
which tells me that I am predomi- 
nantly communicative and have a 
highly developed artistic sense, surely 
a pleasant thing for a writer to hear. 
Indeed, it's not an unpleasant thing 
for anyone to hear. Instinct plays an 
active part in my mental processes. 
How about you? I am apt to change 
my mind. Some of my ideas are ideal- 
istic, but can also be impractical. I 
have a delicately poised emotional 
nature. It is nice to know that the 
type of woman whom I especially ap- 
preciate is born between August 22 
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Part of the (ae of ene one’s 
Time Pattern is evidently indios) 
out what could have happened and, - 
thank God, didn't. 

Tipareri hasn't neglected my char- 
acter flaws (jealousy, vacillation, su- 
perficiality), or my health, or use- 
ful advice on professions to follow 
and locations to settle in. “Embassy 
posts available to women” leads off 
the list of career ideas, and that may 
explain why the countries favorable 
to me are such a far-flung bunch . 
—Uruguay, Crete, Afghanistan, and 
Ethiopia turn up, along with Thai- 
land, South Africa, and Argentina, 
but neither the United States nor 
anything "developed" in Western 
Europe except Sweden (very cold, 
Sweden). I seem to have missed the 
boat again; but since I’m somewhat 
accident-prone, that may be a good- 
thing too. This brings the general 
structure of me to its conclusion, and 
the rest of my Time Pattern is occu- 
pied by a rundown on the year 
ahead. 

How exciting it promises to be, if 
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V panies collect from their accounts; and September 21, which means my only I can remember what to look 
Bs and then theres advertising. Of senior daughter-in-law, and I do, I for! I've already lived through one 
E = course, you don't have to feed a com- do! (though I would not have hiton week of it without noticing much 
US puter, or pay it wages, but still, precisely the adjectives "unassum- change, so I must try harder. There 

F "How do they do it?" I wondered, ing, industrious, and methodical” to are good days coming pretty soon for 


and called up a copyright lawyer of 
my acquaintance. "Well" he con- 
fided after a while, "It's perfectly 
legal to delay applying for registra- 
tion of copyright as long as you in- 
tend to do it some time. And then," 
he added dreamily, “I suppose the 
only time you have to prove you've 
registered is if you're going to sue 
somebody for infringement. You're 
not planning to get sued, are you?" 
"Certainly not," I replied; and in- 
deed, it would be embarrassing for 
the chairman of the Copyright 
Committee of the Authors League to 
be charged with copyright infringe- 
ment. My remarks on what the Time 
Pattern Research Institute (which 
will henceforth be known as ‘Tipa- 
reri) foresees for me will therefore be 
kept within the limits known in the 
trade as “fair use of copyright mate- 
rial." 

We begin with mathematics, just 
as if we were reading the American 
Journal of Sociology, with all the 
relations between Sun, Moon, Merc, 
Ven, and so on worked out by trines 
and sextiles. Then comes a brief 
résumé of Theory and ‘Technique, 
which includes the reassuring expla- 

nation that * our Time Pattern is 
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describe her). Two things come 
through, however, with great clarity: 
I am Libra, and I have married the 
wrong man. 

I rather think that the latter situa- 
tion must have come about via a 
full-dimensional exercise of free will. 
("You seem to be providentially pro- 
tected against any kind of cataclysmic 
misfortune, financially or otherwise," 
Page 8.) At any rate, Tipareri's 360 
declares that I most admire and re- 
spect the type of man who is very 
domesticated, very attached to his 
family, very fond of children and an- 
imals. The kind of man who has a 
sensitive, shy streak, and would never 
be heard shouting, “Those god- 
damn cats have been at the furniture 
again!" On the other hand, as Mr. 
Dooley used to say, not so fast. It 
may be a good thing that I did not 
meet this gentleman at an auspicious 
time, because 360 also says very 
firmly, “Your marriage will be a 
stormy one." Not only do I see 
clearly how this could have hap- 
pened. Thirty years of storm with a 
sensitive, shy family man would cer- 
tainly have involved me from time to 
time, as 360 has been clever enough 
to suggest, in "triangular situations." 
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cherishing secret ambitions on a big’ 
scale, and several for carrying out ac- 
tivities which require a lot of vitality 
but have to be undertaken privately, 
and at least one for secret assigna- 
tions, especially sentimental ones. 
There are also discordant atmo- 
spheres, lack of zest, and bad days, 
both emotionally and for travel. 
Next January will bring a good day 
for writing family letters and a bad 
day for writing love letters— “You 
might regret them later," 360 adds, 
a view supported by much evidence. . 
One is January 6 and one is January 
16, and I shall have to be careful to 
keep them straight. Indeed, it may 
be wise to swear off writing love let- 
ters at all, as a New Year's resolution; 
my resolutions usually last through 
January. March has a solar eclipse 
and will generally be terrible, with 
April not much better; but things 
pick up after that, so I shall get out 
of bed in May, some time around the 
tenth, have my hair cut if Xavora 
Pové approves, and phone Zodiac- 
tronics for a new flight plan. Or else, 
of course, I shall not. Neither Tipa- 
reri nor Zodiactronics is apt to miss. 
me. They will be far too busy. 

Is it supply the ecological cycle 
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of 1 nature, working c on P astroWweris as 
well as locusts, that brings them 
swarming out once a generation? It’s 
a possible explanation. The people 
who relied on Evangeline Adams for 
market tips forty years ago must now 
be either dead or retired, with trust 
officers and other conservative tyes 
firmly in charge of their funds. Im- 
munized to the plague they may be, 
but they are off in Sunny Senile Sen- 
ior Citizenland, and their children 
and grandchildren who are left be- 
hind have not been exposed before. 
Just as the J Ching has risen where 
the Ouija board sank from sight, so 
the readers of the stars appear again, 
and every day another newspaper 
carries their wisdom. “Invest your 
money carefully and spend it wisely,” 
they advise. “Show appreciation to 
well-informed persons who have 
helped you in the past.” “Patience is 
now essential." "With a bit of luck, 
added income is possible from some 
special skill." “Show others that you 
have practical sense and you will 
gain their respect.” One begins to 
wonder, after a while, whether Poor 
Richard’s Almanack was not, in fact, 
a crypto-astrological work. 

Ecological cycles, however, don’t 
explain everything. To say that a 
new generation of potential believers 
has been born merely indicates that 
an opportunity exists. Why are they 
so easily infected with astrological 
hoopla, and why does it spread so 
fast? Within the week, my friendly 
neighborhood bank has filled two 
windows with a display of signs of 
the zodiac, and the Manchester 
Guardian has begun advertising 
for intelligent readers on the grounds 
that it does not run daily horoscopes, 
thus setting itself off from the com- 
mon run of British journals. ‘The ex- 
planation for the phenomenon, if 
one there be, must lie somewhere in 
the rather marshy field of social psy- 
chology. Perhaps we can approach it 
best by recalling a pertinent quota- 
tion from that well-known social 
psychologist, W. Shakespeare: “The 
fault, dear Brutus, 1s not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are under- 
lings." 

You will remember the context: 
Julius Caesar, Act I, Scene II. Bru- 
tus and Cassius are on stage chatting 
about political trends, while Caesar, 
off, is refusing the crown before the 
shouting populace. Neither is happy 
with the prospect of tyranny revived 
under King Caesar, and Cassius is 
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"eme Brutus toward action, on the 
grounds that men should be masters 
of their fate. Very well. The theme— 
or, rather, the question, Are they 
and should they be?—is central to 
Shakespeare's thought. So does Lady 
Macbeth prod her husband to ac- 
tion, so does Hamlet debate whether 
to take up arms against a sea of trou- 
bles. The Renaissance, the Reforma- 
tion, the physical fact of the New 
World—all these unthinkable reali- 
ties have confronted the times with 
the challenge of individual action 
counter to traditional patterns of be- 
havior and thought. Meanwhile, the 
creaking machinery of custom has 
begun to exhibit severe malfunction- 
ing, and it appears that something 
will have to be done. But by whom? 
By you and me, says Cassius to Bru- 
tus, in historical analogy. It happens 
that Cassius is selling Brutus on as- 
sassination, but his sales talk is for- 
midably pertinent to Elizabethan 
thinking. 

Its reverse is formidably pertinent 
today. Assassination is still prevalent, 
but Shakespeare's conclusion—that 
in the end it doesn't make much 
difference; scratch Caesar from the 
race, and Octavian makes it first to 
the winning post—has got mixed up 
with the antecedents. Not only does 
assassination produce irrational re- 
sults today; it occurs for irrational 
causes. Shakespeare's question about 
the working of fate has been an- 
swered over and over again by the 
theater of Beckett and Ionesco and 
Pinter, Hochhuth and Weiss. Indi- 
vidual action will land you in Cha- 
renton or a dustbin, strip you of eye- 
glasses, hope, clothes, wife, and san- 
ity, until it gives way to total passiv- 
ity before the final nonsensical possi- 
bility that Godot may turn up before 
the curtain comes down. 

And so, the astrologers. For here 
we sit, underlings all, buffeted and 
bounced about by manic demons 
with a genius for practical jokes. It's 
all very well for those superior per- 
sons, Brutus and Cassius, to declare 
that they are masters of their fate, 
but what about the rest of us? How 
can we agree that we have arrived at 
the madhouse in Charenton by our 
own design? That we are not only 
underlings (which we know) but 
underlings intentionally, through 
our own fault? It’s too much. No 
no; the fault, dear Brutus, is not in 
ourselves, But in the stars, that we 
are underlings. We all know what 
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This week's "im EC d 
martini secret. — = 2 ow 


A couple ot drops of scotch on top of d ax 
each finished martini made with = . — 
the perfect martini gin, of course. = 


Seagram's. - j 
| The perfect martini gn a 3 
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SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. — di 
90 PROOF. DISTILLED DRY GIN, DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN, = 
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E. November Report on same thing appears to be true at bonded; and Rar on thie day when 
EC rather lower levels of counseling. Armstrong and Aldrin stepped out 
E — When things get this mixed-up, we onto the moon a newspaper column, 
E e invent somebody to tell us what to on astrology advised “Moon Chil 
| ‘oe Atlantic do, in order not to have to blame dren” that there could be “no better 
E ourselves for the mess. E. R. Dodds, day than this to do those thoughtful. 
TM Monthly in The Greeks and the Irrational, things that will please your family 
E is at pains to show how the post- and keep them happy." 
E Press books Homeric Hellenes did exactly this | On the other hand, if you want 
EM during the bad times of the Archaic to regard the two space-travelers as. 
E Age, setting up an oracle at Delphi being under the influence of Gemini, 
E to give them "the assurance that be- the Twins, and if you look in an- 
E hind the seeming chaos there was other newspaper, you will find that 
Et : knowledge and purpose." "this should be a rather successful 
E So perhaps, to be serious, we can’t Sunday, with your managing to 
NE do anything to stamp out horo- touch everything planned." O dear 
m 3 scopes, and should simply take the nutty human race! By the time the 
ES current wave as a Sign from Some- computers take over, we shall cer- 
E where that times are bad. Hardly tainly have programmed enough il- 
E. Most of us find it easier to express news, that. And yet it is always news,  logic-plus-will-to-believe into them 
p ES our dislike of a book than our plea- in a way, that the human mind can so that the change will hardly be no- 
= | sure. How can you explain what | stretch to include so much; that ticeable. | 
E attracts you in a novel? What ji 
—— | ignites a poem? Hardest of all, how =i 
B o speak well of poetry that tells a ———  —— ——X 
(oo. | story? This month we are up against F 
BE PYGMY PATRIOTISM : 
> | - But there is help for our tied by Isaac Asimov | 
oM E tongues. L. E. SissMAN'S second BM 
p^ | book of poems, SCATTERED RE- ‘THE OPPENHEIMER CASE: was stealing from the American | 
og TURNS, has already found advo- SECURITY ON TRIAL people. A 
E MEUS On AAA RC GE pae by Philip M. Stern I was promptly berated b s 
= = | poems, “They are full of content and y pum 3 P PEJ arca Dy OM 
|__| thickness — both are important. My | Harper & Row, $10.00 the soldiers present for my lack of 
©. | favorite poem, ‘A Death Place, ) intelligence. 
B E H is one I return to often, I find Once, when I was serving my stint You are right. Same soldier. à 
| it very moving.” And John Updike as a buck private in the Army of the What is patriotism, anyway, to the 
V | Says, "Sissman is, of course, a marvel | United States, I sat about a con- average man? I have long been puz- 
L| whose totally fresh combination of | vivial table at a U.S.O. On the juke-  zled, for I have a naive mind that is - 
E Es ae as gea ue box in the background a recording easily confused. | 
E has ha qi 7i u B of "God Bless America" began to During the war, for instance, we - 
B ppened in American poetry : Dm 
BR | since Stevens.” play. Everyone stood up. | were all urged to buy war bonds asa - 
MN Well, not everyone. The song is matter of patriotism. In the period | 
E not our country's national anthem. when I was a civilian, I therefore — 
E That gives us the courage not to It is, in my opinion, an embarrass- bought war bonds regularly. I was | 
EC depend entirely on the good report ing collection of mawkish phrases bothered, though, by the fact that- 
p" of others. The central poem in this | set to abominably poor music. I was the bonds carried interest and that — 
E monte as a thirty-tw SEATS SC S in a contrary mood, and I remained we were therefore making a profit 
EX. what autobiographical narrative Ser 
E called “Ac Was Reqitiem.” Tetraces. seated. out of patriotism. Should we not 
E with a social subtlety worthy of John I was promptly berated by one of have donated our money without 
ES O'Hara, the shift in American aware- the soldiers present for my lack of interest? 
A. ness from 1929 to 1969. Wise, enter- | patriotism. I asked someone that and was told | A 
E taining, witty, and sometimes melan- On another occasion, the conver- that hardly anyone would be patri- - 
Es choly, Sissman's poetry unearths an sation in the barracks turned upon otic enough to buy, without interest. 
E enigmatic sadness concealed beneath | (he various means and stratagems promised in return. | 
= | the most familiar surfaces of life. for getting Army property back — We were also told that the war — 
E His ig ree imlike that of any other home to the profit of the individual bonds were needed to buy war maté- | 
— | American poet writing today. AA ; 
Be soldier. riel. My own personal bonds, I was - 
E I listened with gathering disap- given to understand, would go 
B. SCATTERED RETURNS proval as it became apparent that I toward a tank to fight the enemy? — — 
E by L. E. Sissman was the only one in the barracks not But, I asked, suppose the govern- - 
E doing this. Virtuously, I expressed ment ran short of bond money with — 
E 71 Hardcover $4.75, Paperback $1.95 my opinion that this was theft and which to buy tanks? Would the tank | 
A E LITTLE, BROWN | that ncs from the Bagi en mangiäcfufer then refuse to sell | 
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The world today may seem smaller to some of you—but not to us. The all new maps in Rand McNally’s 
International Atlas are unusually large in scale because the events of each year demand more detailed 
geographic knowledge. They were created by a team of cartographers from many nations, each con- 
tributing his special knowledge. Only six different scales are used to facilitate direct visual comparison 
of continents, regions, countries and even most of the world’s major metropolitan areas. To publish 
such an atlas required new skills and a unique creative approach. It's available wherever fine books 
are sold. Rand McNally, publishers, book manufacturers. mapmakers. 
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— tank to the United States on a prom- 
— jse to pay later? Where was his pa- 
.— triotism? 

3 Someone explained, when I asked 
this, that all that stuff about buying 
tanks and planes was just a sales 
Ds Actually, the important thing 
E nas to buy bonds and withdraw 
| money from circulation, thus pre- 

Ereonne wartime inflation. 

—— So I asked why the income taxes 
weren't simply raised sufficiently to 
E mae such inflation impossible. 











wok Bonds were concerned. Furthermore, 

Eu inflation were fought by income 
eed tax alone, all the effort put into war 
Ru d promotion could be put di- 
— rectly into the war itself. And be- 
E sides, bond money would have to be 
-— returned after the war, with interest 
. added, and it would then contribute 
^to postwar inflation, while income 
tax money, nonreturnable, would 
— do no harm afterward. 

No answer was even considered 
necessary to that one. The person I 
oem simply walked away. 
2 I have gathered since that paying 
^. income taxes is not considered an 
effective way of demonstrating pa- 
= -  triotism by most people. Nor is 
" d evading income taxes considered un- 
MOT patriotic. 

T Can it be, then, that that which 
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? S ihe government, but a wicked refus- 
E ^al to stand when Kate Smith sings 
c “God Bless America"! ? 
ag Is it the little touches that cost 
B nothing that make the average pa- 
^ triot: a salute, a song, a cheer, a sneer 
^. at foreigners and dissenters? Noth- 
- ing more? 
— — And what about the more than 
~ average? What about the policy- 
makers within government? What 
— defines patriotism for them? 
— — I have noticed, for instance, that 
Air Force officials, in their totally 
— sincere desire to serve America best, 
3 fight hard for an increased role, 
money, and power for the Air Force 
at the expense of the Navy. Navy 
= officials, equally patriotic, do the 
"^ same in reverse. 

The heads of each department of 
- the executive branch, each commit- 
tee of the legislature, fight for in- 
M E uos shares of the public pie for 
3 . the segment of the government they 
E cR ES s 
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conviction that in so acting they are 
doing their patriotic best for their 
country. 

It is inconceivable that they would 
want this power if they thought it 
was to the harm of the country, yet 
how is it they always come to the 
conclusion that it is precisely in- 
creased power for themselves that is 
for the public good? I can only mar- 
vel at the Divine Providence (noth- 
ing else will account for the coinci- 
dence) which gives each person in 
the government a sincere concern 
for the commonweal that just hap- 
pens to parallel the aggrandizement 
of his own role. 

If, as in my case, you have the un- 
settling habit of thinking of these 
things, Philip Stern's powerful vol- 
ume will give you no solace. Rather, 
it will deprive you of sleep, as it did 
me. 

The book centers upon the secu- 
rity hearings of J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, a man who, according to the 
common admission of all who 
worked with him, did more than 
any other man to gain for the 
United States possession of the fis- 
sion bomb, and without whom, 
many are quite sure, the Soviet 
Union would have had it first. 

To be “father of the A-bomb” 
might be considered worth the grati- 
tude of the nation (given the situa- 
tion of the early 1940s), but such 
deeds, apparently, are equivalent to 
filing a reasonably honest income 
tax return. They are not considered 
a satisfactory measure of patriot- 
ism. 

Never mind Oppenheimer’s deeds; 
how did he feel about “God Bless 
America"? Oppenheimer had leftist 
associations prior to the war, and 
during and after the war he refused 
to throw his friends to the wolves. 
No one ever proved, in the hearings 
or elsewhere, that his friendships 
and associations ever led to a single 
act that could be interpreted as be- 
ing against the interest of the United 
States: indeed, all his acts, insofar as 
their effects could be measured, 
worked to the country’s enormous 
benefit and never to its harm. 

The suspicions against Oppen- 
heimer. were alive from the start. 
The points against him were well 
known to the government all 
through World War II, and he was 
employed nevertheless. He was 
bugged and shadowed to exhaus- 
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tion, Bod: no act of his: was ever dem E 
onstrated to be treasonable. A. 

What happened after the war,  . 
then, to make it necessary to bring 4 
up the suspicions of his thoughts,  . 


opinions, and associations, as 
though they had been freshly dis- 
covered, and to reward him for the 
fission bomb by destroying him? 

There was another bomb in pros- 
pect after the war, you see—a fusion 
bomb, a hydrogen bomb. Oppen- 
heimer was somewhat opposed to 
this. In the opinions of some, he 
delayed action upon it, influenced 
others against it. He had, indeed, on 
various occasions supported the re- 
search but with what was consid- 
ered to be lack of enthusiasm. 

In short, Oppenheimer did (in 
effect) stand up when “God Bless 
America” was played, but not rap- 
idly enough. 

Yet why Oppenheimer? ‘There were 
other physicists who were more con- 
firmed and more open in their op- _ 
position to the hydrogen bomb.  . 
There were others who had had | 
leftist associations in their youth. 
There were others whose devotion 
to the nation was not so notoriously 
deserving of reward. Why, then, Op- 
penheimer? Us 

Well, Oppenheimer was a demi- 
god, not a man. It was not merely 
ordinary men who felt, when with 
him, that they were in the presence 
of an intellectual superior. Nobel 
Prize winners felt the same way. 
His lucidity, his insight, his intel- 
lectual power, put him in a class by 
himself—and not everyone liked ~ 
that. : 

What's more, Oppenheimer, far 
too often, felt himself the demigod 
and, with a flick of lightning, would 
demolish a lesser being in public. | 
He made enemies in this way; ene- 
mies who would not and could not 
forget; and in the fullness of time, 
they patriotically clawed him down. 

For the mid-fifties came, the era. 
of McCarthyism, when, in the name - 
of patriotism, any deed could be 
done; any deed at all, however dam- 
aging to America. | 

In The Oppenheimer Case, Stern 
tells the story in single-minded con- 
centration on the hearings. Oppen- 
heimer's biography is given in a se- — 
ries of flashes that illuminate just - 
those events which were later to  - 
play a part in the hearings. The — 
background of others, and of nation- 
al events, are also given sparingly: É 
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THE BASEBALL ENCYCLOPEDIA 

America’s all-time, best-selling baseball 
“Bible”. 2,464 pages of computer-authen- 
ticated data about players (over 10,000!), 
teams, managers, World Series games, and 
records dating back to 1869. Prepared 
jointly by The Macmillan Company and 
Information Concepts, Inc. Cross-indexed. 
Boxed. $25.00 


BETWEEN PARENT AND TEENAGER 
Dr. Haim G. Ginott 

The national bestseller that paves the way 
for peaceful co-existence between the gen- 
erations. “I don’t know when a book has 
struck me as so right and so useful....If 
used wisely, it should bring peace to many 
an embattled home."—LOUISE BATES AMES, 

Gesell Institute for Child Development. 
$5.95 


THE HOLLYWOOD STYLE 
Arthur Knight and Eliot Elisofon 

That “Golden Age” of glossy glamour in 
80 color and 50 black-and-white photos: 
the opulent palaces of movie kings and 
queens; lush, extravagant hotels, theaters 
and clubs from the 30s to now—all reflect- 
ing the personalities of the giants who 

shaped that glittering era. 
$19.95 until Dec. 31st, 
$22.50 thereafter. 
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THE KENNEDY LEGACY 
A PEACEFUL REVOLUTION 

FOR THE SEVENTIES 

Theodore C. Sorensen 
Informal, anecdotal, intimate, this book by 
a close friend, advisor, and speechwriter 
for all three Kennedy brothers reveals their 
ideas and ideals, their goals and accom- 
plishments, the programs they instituted and 
the guidelines they set forth for the ge 
6.95 


FROM THE CRASH TO THE BLITZ: 1929-1939 
THE NEW YORK TIMES CHRONICLE OF 
AMERICAN LIFE 
Cabell Phillips 
800 illustrations-many never before pub- 
lished—highlight a leading historian's 
graphic evocation of America in the 30s— 
a nation shadowed by war and depression, 
frenetic with her own excitement. $12.50 


THE ADVENTURES OF PINOCCHIO 
C. Collodi 

Translated by CAROL DELLA CHIESA 

Illustrated by ATTILIO MUSSINO 
Pinocchio lives, looking just as he did in 
1925, when the definitive “Big Pinocchio” 
first was published. This classic edition has 
been reissued intact, complete with all 288 
of the original Mussino illustrations, many 
in full color. $9.95 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 















= contributed. 

E The effect is of a straightforward 
= undeviating slide, slow at first, then 
rapid and more rapid, toward catas- 
= trophe. That catastrophe looms 
from the start, visible, horrifying, 
B inevitable. The matter is superbly 


= The author, who is plainly and 
Bee phatically on the side of Oppen- 
~ heimer, does not bother to pillory 
— individuals as villains. It is the sys- 
zm . tem of "security" that he opposes; 
m it is the climate of pygmy patriotism 
-- that horrifies him. 
= The hearings, as he painstakingly 
E. and abundantly (even achingly) 
be ‘makes clear, were a grimly unfair 
z travesty of traditional American 
Ex justice. It was a case where the 
_ prosecution was given all the weap- 
ons, and where the defense was 
- bound hand and foot and then 
E hen the knots were tested and 
found tight) kicked in the head. 
B aimer himself, bludgeoned 
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= A DEATH IN THE SANCHEZ FAMILY 
— by Oscar Lewis 
— Random House, $5.95 


| For many of us who are still in 
= our twenties, Oscar Lewis’ books 
|. were once spurs to action. Lewis was 
' the anthropologist who told not 
- about primitive, timeless societies as 
— far away as the moon, but about 
^. people living in a poverty and mis- 
_ .ery we could do something about. 
_ Just as we came into our strength, 
- Lewis made us aware that the boun- 
ty we had accepted as a given was 
not the lot of the children of a cer- 
tain Jesus Sanchez in a filthy vecin- 
dad in Mexico City. 

We were shown how chronic pov- 
-  erty and separation from old values 
= produce not only physical suffering 
but also a maiming of the soul, a 
_ permanent loss of expectation, and a 
= schizophrenia in everyday life 
— which rattle to pieces the family 
~ and the self. Like any virulent cul- 
~ ture, chronic poverty provides for 
= its own continuity through genera- 
dud Reo 
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mercilessly, jdthigat, any of the safe- 
guards that are set about a prisoner 
in a court of law, broke, and was 
never less the demigod than at his 
hearings. 

In that dark time there were 
many others who suffered as Oppen- 
heimer had done, and worse 
(though few deserved it less at the 
hands of an ungrateful nation), and 
the liberties of Americans generally 
were eroded in consequence. 

And all in the name of patri- 
otism. For as long as patriotism is, 
for most people, a thing of show 
rather than reality, and a vehicle for 
rewarding oneself and punishing 
one’s enemies, the darkness can nev- 
er pass. Insofar as pygmy patriotism 
remains, this book should be read 
for its application to today, and if it 
keeps you awake nights (and it 
should), let it be not over Oppen- 
heimer’s tragedy, but over the con- 
tinuing danger to America’s liber- 
ties and the possible tragedy of us 
all. 








POVERTY REVISITED 
by Carter Wilson 


from Lewis may seem commonplace, 
but even subtle polemics always 
contain obvious truths. And if 
our personal reactions—a term in 
the Peace Corps or a summer in 
Harlem or Mississippi—turned out 
to be minimal responses, the fault is 
ours and not Oscar Lewis’ or Mi- 
chael Harrington's. In our first op- 
timism we thought we could lift the 
children of Sánchez out of their de- 
spair without breaking the vessel 
which trapped them. The genera- 
tion which comes after ours may not 
be so naive as we were. 

A Death in the Sánchez Family 
takes us back over the territory Lew- 
is explored a decade ago. The peo- 
ple telling their story are the ones 
we knew then, adults now, a bit bet- 
ter off and more class-conscious, but 
still enmeshed in the machinery of 
survival. 

Three of the Sánchez children 
come together to bury their 
aunt, a destitute, alcoholic woman 
who was their support in times of 
trouble. When there is virtually no 
cash on hand, the simple act of get- 
ting the shriveled old body put 
x ; | 
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away i in the ground with some slight — 
can become beara A 


decency 
complex and finally obscene. 

Most cultures provide handsome- 
ly for death, because death dislo- 
cates survivors and reduces their ef- 
fectiveness and their faith in the 
society. The community steps in 
and surrounds the mourners, 
through ritual and care asserting 
the priority of the culture over in- 
dividual sorrows. But in the culture 
of poverty, where living every day 
is a crisis, an extraordinary event 
like a death so overtaxes the com- 
munity that the strain on individ- 
uals becomes cruel. The Sánchez 
children have no time to sort 
through their feelings or resolve 
their griefs because they have to be 
out in the streets begging, borrow- 
ing, and pawning to get together 
forty dollars for the undertaker. 
They begin the funeral ordeal with 
love and an honest sense of duty to 


their Aunt Lupe, but by the end of . 


four days they are scrapping over 
her pitiful few possessions, and her 
neighbors are jockeying feverishly 
for the right to move into her single 
wretched room. The hearse races 
through the streets, and the priest 


at the cemetery bilks a last eighty E 


cents from the mourners for organ 
music at the burial Mass. 

Lewis’ method, tape-recorded au- 
tobiographies of family members set 
in dramatic juxtaposition, again 
has its curiously powerful effect on 
us. 
lives and emotions of the narrators, 
for a brief time we see the world 
presumably as they see it. Since the 
material is primary, we feel that the 
interpretations we make are our 


own and not Lewis. And the pride- 


of possession of an idea can be as 


strong as any pride of ownership. 


Though by careful editing and by 
asking the storytellers the right 
questions, Lewis actually guides us 
along the path to particular con- 
clusions, his hand remains nearly 
invisible. 

The narrators themselves offer 
some clear insights into their lives. 
Perhaps through their contact with 
Lewis, maybe from their widening 


view of the world and its possibili- - 2 
ties, they recognize that the indig- _ 


nities they suffer are not necessarily 


the indignities of the human condi- - 


tion. Consuelo, 


spectability as a 


Aa T as 


the daughter who 
has fought her way into near re- . 
stenographer, — 

iC 






Taken immediately into the © 


| 


blames her aunt’s miserable life and 
death on Mexico itself: 


Oh yes, we are making progress. 
We are advancing in technology and 
science; the steel structures are ris- 
ing over the corpses. Everybody 
knows that the peasants and the 
poor in the cities are being killed by 
Starvation or other means.... An 
entire generation is disappearing in 
an unforgivable fashion. I can no 
longer bear to see how they are 
humiliated or how they die. 


Despite recent advances in Mexico’s 
social welfare system, Consuelo’s 
statement is fair. Her Aunt Guada- 
lupe could not take advantage of 


"free" medical care because she 
couldn't afford the bus fare to the 
hospital. 


In La Vida, Oscar Lewis admitted 
that the culture of poverty provides 
people with values which help them 
to tolerate and survive their regu- 
lar degradation in the world which 
preys on them. Consuelo looks back 
with a certain fondness for her old 
life and for the old ideology. “I rec- 
ognized the love and understanding 
that existed among them in spite of 
their poverty-stricken lives. What 
would I have done in the same cir- 
cumstances?" 

Anyone who read the first long 
Sánchez saga was led first through a 
new land of despair and stench, but 
eventually came to rest in an old 
and well-known sanctum—the inner 
world of a breathing family, rife 
with love and hate, guilt and re- 
crimination. I at least felt very much 
at home with them: it appears that 
all unhappy families also resemble 
one another. 

Caught up in the daily struggle, 
the Sánchez children naturally don't 
recognize the "universal" quality of 
their family. Like their mentor 
Lewis, they blame the culture of 
poverty for all their unhappiness. 

Certainly their anger is just. I 
doubt that anyone could ever total- 
ly reckon the damage which sys- 
tematic deprivation does to a per- 
son. But pinning all the meanness 
of people on their culture does not 
work as a comprehensive explana- 
tion of their actions. The Sánchez 
children remember their aunt, poor- 
est of the poor, as a generous and 
superior person. Yet according to 
the theory, she should have been 
among the most petty. In our own 
society a funeral is an expensively 
oiled and smooth-running machine 
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WHEN A TRUCKLOAD OF HARD MAPLE 


arrives at Jack Daniel’s, the boys in our rickyard 
go to work. 


They're the ones who saw up the wood, stack it in 
ricks and burn it in the open air. What they get is a 
very special charcoal, which is ground up fine and packed 
into vats ten feet deep. Then, our just-made whiskey 
is seeped through the charcoal 
to mellow its taste and smooth 
out its flavor. This is charcoal 


| | CHARCOAL 
mellowing, the extra blessing MELLOWED 
that gives Jack Daniel's its rare () 
sippin’ smoothness. One sip, we DROP 
believe, and you'll be thankful 1 () 

for our hardworking boys in ZA BY DROP 





TN 


the rickyard. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY - 


© 1969, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., lnc. 
LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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A LIFE OF WEBSTER 
— IN HIS OWN WORDS 


Speak for 
Yourself 
Daniel 


Edited and arranged by 
WALKER LEWIS 


This book brings the marble fig- 
ure of a great statesman down 
out of the niche and makes him 
live again — a Webster full of 
humor and of passionate concern 
for the great issues. 














"It makes fascinating reading. 
And why not? It 1s largely in 
the words of a man who used 
language as an organist uses 
chords. The reader will put down 
the volume unwillingly because 
there is not more." 


— N.Y. Times Book Review 
At your bookstore * Illustrated, $8.95 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Paton | 


talks for the first time 
about his own life— 
as husband, 
writer, and 
South African 
liberal leader—in this — : 
haunting account r 
of his marriage and : 
his wife's death. E 
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for the mussless and fussless disposal 
of an offensive object. According to 
the theory, our wealth should insu- 
late us and make us decent to each 
other at such times. Yet our cat- 
fights over a dead man’s many goods 
can be as vicious as the squabble 
among the Sánchez children over 
their aunts cheap religious pic- 
tures. 

In spite of its modesty, A Death 
in the Sánchez Family is nearly as 
shattering to read as the first Sán- 
chez book was. But I doubt that it 


will affect people as the earlier story 
did. 
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For the young Marxists of 1970, the 
culture of poverty must seem a lit- 
eral blind alley of capitalist history. 
It offers no dynamic for radical bet- 
terment, only an ideology for ad- 
justment. And those of us who now 
search for ways to resurrect the hu- 
man spirit will find in a death in 
Mexico City only the same sad ego 
trips and pettiness we can observe 
daily in our own lives. Our right- 
eous pity for other people may 
have waned with the realization 
that we must first become physi- 
cians to ourselves before we can 
save the world. 








THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 
by Edward Weeks 


DARWIN AND THE BEAGLE 
by Alan Moorehead 
Harper & Row, $15.00 


What makes Darwin and the Bea- 
gle by Alan Moorehead such an en- 
chanting book is the magnetic buoy- 
ancy of Charles Darwin as he was 
in his early twenties: “the most 
open, transparent man I ever saw, 
and every word expresses his real 
thoughts"—so his wife, Emma, de- 
scribed him (they were married 
shortly after his return from the his- 
toric voyage), and so he was as he 
came down from Cambridge and 
made his bow to the world. At 
Christ's College this blithe, tall 
young man with his pleasant good 
looks had acquired a reputation for 
"horsiness." He loved to hunt and 
shoot, and from boyhood, as Mr. 
Moorehead says, "everything in the 
fields delighted him. Flowers, rocks, 
butterflies, birds and spiders"—he 
collected them all with an aimless 
absorption. He loathed the classics 
and mathematics, but—and the but 
is decisive—the undergraduates, 
with their singular capacity for iden- 
tification, had marked him as “the 
man who walks with Henslow.” 
Henslow was Professor of Botany, 
and the understanding between the 
don and the student was to be the 
most sustaining relationship in Dar- 
win's development. 

Darwin's father, a wealthy physi- 
cian, stood  6'2", weighed 328 
pounds, and was just as autocratic 
as that bulk suggests. Mrs. Darwin 


had died when the boy was eight, 
and he had been brought up by his 
three older sisters. Since the classics 
were beyond him (Julian Huxley 
said that with today's standards 
Darwin would never have got into 
a university), Charles was first sent 
to study medicine at Edinburgh, but 
he could not stand the sight of 
blood and did not take dissection 
seriously. After this initial failure, 
his father let him go to Cambridge 
with the dim possibility that he 
might eventually enter the Church. 
And then in the summer of 1831, 
with his degree in his pocket, 
Charles opened an unexpected let- 
ter from Henslow offering him the 
post of unpaid naturalist aboard the 
H.M.S. Beagle, which was soon to be 
outward-bound to chart the un- 
mapped seas. 

Dr. Darwin did not approve: “If 
you can find any man of common 
sense who advises you to go I will 
give my consent." The man Charles 
found was Josiah Wedgwood, his 
uncle and father-in-law-to-be, who 
heartily approved of the expedition 
and persuaded the bulky doctor to 
change his mind. There remained 
the necessity that Charles must com- 
mend himself to Robert FitzRoy, 
the captain of the ship, whose cabin 
he would share for two years or 
more. They were of an age, and 
after a chilly beginning the attraction 
was mutual. 

What makes Mr. Moorehead’s 
books, The White Nile, The Blue 
Nile, and now Darwin and the 


Beagle, of such unfailing delight are 
his capacity to get inside the skin 
of his leading characters, the skill 
with which he recaptures the atmo- 
sphere of an earlier age, and his 
brilliant power of description. The 
attraction and the inevitable compe- 
tition between Darwin and FitzRoy 
we are never permitted to forget. 
FitzRoy, a martinet of precarious 
temper, was at heart a fundamental- 
ist, and apart from his duty, the 
voyage, he believed, “would provide 
a grand opportunity to substantiate 
the Bible, especially the book of 
Genesis." As a naturalist, Darwin 
might easily find many evidences of 
the Flood and the first appearance 
of all created things upon the earth, 
and Charles, the young clergyman- 
to-be, was ready to agree. Discretion 
and irony were implicit in this situa- 
tion, for the bolder Charles became 
in his discoveries, the more he an- 
tagonized FitzRoy, who could at any 
time order him home. 

In the early stages there was some 
question whether Charles could take 
it, for he was dreadfully seasick, as 
he would be recurrently in the 
rougher passages. Yet his charm 
and his manliness commended him 
to the ship’s company, to the sev- 
enty-two who were crowded aboard 
the little brig, and whenever they 
put him ashore, his resourcefulness 
in exploration and the strange things 
he discovered and packed off to 
Henslow back in Cambridge made 
him an endearing object of curios- 
ity. “Use more paper, and not so 
much tow,’ Henslow would write. 
“One excellent crab had lost all its 
legs, a bird had its tail feathers 
crumpled, two mice were rather 
mouldy.” 

Mr. Moorehead illuminates those 
major discoveries which erased 
Genesis from Charles’s mind and 
prompted his evolutionary specula- 
tion. In Patagonia at Punta Alta, he 
and his assistant pickaxed out the 
bones of gigantic creatures embed- 
ded in a thick matrix of seashells. 
There were breathtaking days in the 
Andes, where at 12,000 feet he 
found a bed of fossil seashells and 
only a little lower a forest of white 
petrified pine trees, with marine 
rocks at their base. In the grim 
aftermath of the earthquake at Tal- 
cahuano Darwin observed that the 
level of the land had risen a few 
feet higher than before—if in an 
hour the land was thrust up like that 





“I have written this book out of my 
need to share with people everywhere 
the kind of fulfillment which | found 
both as awoman and as a human being 
in my life with Martin Luther King, Jr.” 


—CORETTA SCOTT KING 





The love, the hope, the fears, the humor, the undying 
faith — in a book that bridges race and creed to touch 
the human core in everyone... ''One of the noblest 
and most moving human documents of this or any 
season." — Publishers' Weekly 


V Life With Martin Luther King, Je 


by CORETTA SCOTT KING 


16 pages of photographs / $6.95 / At your bookstore / HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
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Ee E- from the sea, how long had it taken 


the Andes to grow? On the Gala- 


= pagos the different species of finch 


and the variety of their beaks—one 
had a beak for cracking nuts and 


seeds, another to catch insects, and 
still another fed on fruits and flow- 


ers—convinced him that he was "on 
the edge of a remarkable and dis- 
turbing discovery." 

The voyage lasted five years, and 


. except for seasickness Darwin's phy- 
-sique was equal to every test; he 


climbed the highest peaks, pene- 


trated the densest forests, rode for 


— — eleven unbroken hours in the sad- 














dle, and in the midst of this pro- 
digious output, was learning to 
write! He was never to enjoy such 


i E physical fitness again, and during 
the long writing years that followed 


he was ailing and sedentary. Dar- 
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THE WRITERS: 


Elizabeth Janeway is a novelist, critic, 


— and astute observer of the 


At Leaves. 


American scene. 


Isaac Asimov is a scientist and writer 
whose O pus 100 has just been 
published. 


Carter Wilson is the author of two 
novels. 


Edward Weeks has been reviewing 


books in this column for more 
than forty years. 


Dan  Wakefields books include 
Between the Lines and Supernation 
at Peace and War. 


Robert Evett's piece on Scarlatti will 
appear in a forthcoming book, 
Atlantic Brief Lives. 


Phoebe Adams writes regularly for 
this department. 


Paul Petrie (page 68) will have a 
collection of poems published this 


month by Vanderbilt. 


Robley Wilson, Jr. (page 77). is 
editor of the North American 

Review and teaches at the University 
of Northern Iowa. 


Barbara Howes (page 90) is the 
author of several books of poetry, 
the most recent, Looking Up 


win's theories, so furiously de- 
nounced by the Church, were to 
prove the most profound of his 
century, and it is Mr. Moorehead's 
achievement to have shown us the 
discoverer at the peak of his power 
and unafraid. The contemporary il- 
lustrations, colorplates and black 
and whites, point up the text to per- 
fection. 





For You DEPARTED 
by Alan Paton 
Scribner's, $5.95 


Adversity is a powerful stimulant 
to writers, and it is no coincidence 
that two of the ablest in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, Nadine Gordi- 
mer and Alan Paton, are South 
Africans who have done their best 
books in an atmosphere no less 
oppressive than that in which Pas- 
ternak died. For You Departed, 
Alan Paton’s new book, is by design 
a long epistle of sixty-eight episodes 
composed for his wife, who died in 
1967. In substance it is a memoir in 
which his self-portrait and that of 
Doris, their love, their friction, and 
their anguish stir the reader with 
that lyrical power one recalls in his 
novels Cry, The Beloved Country, 
and Too Late the Phalarope. 

Doris was twenty-eight, six years 
his senior, and married to another 
man when Alan first watched her 
playing tennis, and her mischief 
and zest on the court captivated 
him. He was a twenty-two-year-old 
teacher in the Ixopo High School, 
a virgin, hard-disciplined and pious. 
His love for her could not be dis- 
euised, and when her husband died 
of tuberculosis, he declared himself 
and was tentatively accepted, with 
the warning that she could never 


care for him as she could for her - 


first lover. The story within this 
memoir is how Paton won her de- 
spite her indecision, her sharpness, 
and her diffidence. 

Alan's parents were severe Puri- 
tans: the theater was wicked, they 
would have no alcohol in the house, 
and they disapproved of the pomp 
of the Anglican and the Roman 
Catholic Church. (Doris on her 
visits was forbidden to smoke.) 
From this stern, sometimes cruel, 
household, young Paton emerged a 
dedicated being much in need of 
the liberation and the encourage- 
ment he was to receive from his 
defiant but intensely loyal wife. She 


at E. 


backed him again and again in his | 
she backed him 


harder choices; 
when he turned from the pleasant 


security of Maritzburg College, of . 


which he might have become head- 
master, to accept the principalship 
of Diepkloof Reformatory, with its 


four hundred African delinquents . 


ranging in age from thirteen to 
seventy. "Why do we have to leave 
Natal, where all our family and 


friends are?" she said tearfully, "I. 


don't want to go." But she did go, 
to the miserable small dark house 
which was their allotment, and she 
was with him when he cleaned up 
that evil-smelling prison, issued to- 
bacco to the inmates, and set up 
trust and freedom as incentives. 


Doris was with him when he ac- 
cepted the leadership of the Nə- 


tional Liberation Partv, which was 
eventually suppressed because of 
its advocacy of a multiracial society. 
She typed his novels, joyed in them, 
and went on a lighthearted trip 
with him when he received the Lon- 
don Sunday Times Award. She 
shared his house arrest while he sat 
coldly watching the inspectors riffle 
his papers and she lay in her bed, 
invalid and gasping for breath. 
Doris had a quick temper, which 


Alan and their sons could easily | 


provoke; she rarely found words for 
her love; and he tells how in her 
prickly way she inflicted "my green 
and foolish hurts." ‘This book in its 
intimate way searches for and re- 
veals their hard-won understanding, 
and the gloom of grief is relieved 
by Alan's acceptance of the life 
hereafter. Rarely has a partnership 
been so well defined in its scriptural 
purity. 


HERO OF THE CITIES 
by Matthew and Hannah Josephson 
Houghton Mifflin, $7.95 


Hero of the Cities is a political 


portrait of Alfred E. Smith, a lively, — 
sympathetic account of “the gentle- — 
man from Tammany,” as his Repub- | 


lican opponents dubbed him, who, as 
Frances Perkins truly said, “was the 
man responsible for the first drift in 
the United States toward the con- 
ception that political responsibility 
involved a duty to improve the life 
of the people." The Josephsons have 
Miss Perkins to thank for much of 


their source material, and they do 


so handsomely in their foreword. 


Miss Perkins, a welfare worker and | 
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Sometime I'd like to publish a book 
. Of poems on a record first, and then 


66 


not in printed form for a year or two! 


cence 


National Book Award winner Robert Bly is one of the younger 
breed of today's poets who believes in the sound of the 
poem-aloud as well as in the look of the poem-in-print. 


On an exciting series of Folkways/Scholastic recordings, 
Robert Bly and 19 other poets — William Stafford, Denise 
Levertov, Pulitzer Prize winner Louis Simpson, Donald Hall, 
Galway Kinnell — read their own work and add a necessary 
dimension to the impact of their poetry. Each record is devoted 
to only four poets. That means there is room for up to 16 works 
by each poet —a true cross-section of today's poetic writing. 


Supplementing the records are pamphlets that print each 
poem and that give each poet a chance to write about 
what he writes, why he writes, who he is. 


TODAY'S POETS Their Poems — Their Voices 
edited by Stephen Dunning 


FS 11001: Donald Hall, Louis Simpson, 


Joseph Langland, Robert Francis 


Josephine Miles, William Stafford, 
May Swenson, David Wagoner 


Denise Levertov, Robert Creeley, 
James Wright, David Ignatow 


Philip Booth, Adrienne Rich, 
Gary Snyder, Robert Hayden 


Robert Bly, Galway Kinnell, 
Michael Benedikt, John Logan 


Folkways /Scholastic Records 


906 Sylvan Avenue 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 


FS 11002: 
FS 11003: 
FS 11004: 


FS 11005: 


Please send me the following Today's Poets records: 


RU 1264: Complete set of 5, specially priced (? $25.95 
FS 11001 @ $5.95 FS 11004 (? $5.95 
FS 11002 @ $5.95 FS 11005 @ $5.95 


3, 
Today s Poets 
Their Poems-Their Voices. 
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| — FS 11003 (? $5.95 TOTALS. 
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VLLA 
"m Name KS 
(please print) 

Address 

City 

State Zip 





Important: We must have your Zip Code for best service. 
25% discount available on School and School Library orders. 
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“Page for page, 
one of the most 
exciting accounts 
of submarine 
wartare we are 
likely to he 
given" oo 


SI 


Of the 39,000 men who fought in 
German U-boats, 29,000 never 
returned. Now, for the first time, 
a U-boat commander re-creates 
that crucial Battle of the Atlantic 
from the German side. Herbert 
Werner — who recalls seeing the 
lights of Norfolk while planting 
mines in Chesapeake Bay — has 
written this incredible book ''as a 
‘personal obligation’ to fallen 
comrades.... [It is] about gallant 
men whose politics and ideology 
were dead wrong but who fought 
as seamen against military odds 
that grew overwhelmingly heavy 
and political hazards from their : 
own leaders who sacrificed men 
and ships for no reason.” 

— Book Week 


IRON 
COFFINS 


A PERSONAL ACCOUNT OF 
THE GERMAN U-BOAT 
BATTLES IN WORLD WAR II 


by Herbert Werner 


Foreword by 
Captain Edward L. Beach 
USN (Ret.) 


Photographs/Maps/Charts 
$7.95 at all bookstores 
*Publishers’ Weekly 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
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one of Al Smith's ablest lieutenants, 
was destined to become the first 
woman Cabinet member in our his- 
tory. But, say the Josephsons, "she 
never forgot that she owed her ad- 
vancement to Smith, as he owed 
his growing social consciousness to 
her." She had long planned to write 
the life of her beloved chief, and as 
she approached eighty, had finished 
three brief chapters on his boyhood 
and youth and taped nearly a thou- 
sand pages about him for the Co- 
lumbia University Archives. With 
such leads the Josephsons went on 
to do their own research and to 
write from first to last their frank, 
admiring, sometimes sad, often 
amusing chronicle of the "Happy 
Warrior" in action. 

An East Side Irish boy and a 
grandson of Irish and Italian immi- 
grants, Alfred Emmanuel Smith be- 
gan to support his widowed mother 
when he was fourteen, as a truck 
chaser, then as a fishmonger (“I 
might also mention that we ate quite 
a lot of fish"). When Tammany Hall 
began to keep an eye on him, he 
peddled all about the city serving 
notice on those chosen for jury duty, 
and with his alertness he was pro- 
moted to be investigator for the 
Commissioner of Jurors, with author- 
ity to pursue the shirkers. He 
learned from whatever he did, had 
the memory of an elephant, and was 
unafraid. Tammany Hall, in which 
he received his political education, 
was a tough machine, but like Harry 
Truman, he emerged with his prin- 
ciples intact and a capacity to grow. 

As a young assemblyman in Al- 
bany, Al Smith had a moderate 
taste for liquor, found prizefights 
repugnant, and would not gamble. 
With another newly elected assem- 
blyman, Robert F. Wagner, who 
had graduated from City College 
and law school, he cut through the 
occult terms of the bills before the 
legislature to find the real intent. 
Since nearly all the bills involved 
spending the state's money, he 
toiled through the six hundred pages 
of the annual appropriation retain- 
ing a good deal of what was essen- 
tial; and after five years, as the 
biographers tell us, his racy lan- 
guage, his defense of the plain peo- 
ple of the city streets, his resonant 
voice, and the humor he packed 
into the punch line marked him as 
a comer. 

The ‘Triangle factory fire, in 
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PETES 
which more than a hundred young 
girls, garment workers, were burned 
or jumped to their death, shocked 
Al Smith, for his mother had been 
a factory worker, and if this could 
happen in the middle of New York 
City, he reasoned, it could happen 
anywhere. This tragedy put him in 
touch with Miss Perkins, and dur- 
ing the four years that followed, it 
led to one of Al’s greatest political 
achievements, the measures to pro- 
tect the health of workers, to limit 
the hours of labor of women and 
children, and to compensate the 
victims of accidents. Years later 
Frances Perkins overheard a man 
asking one of the Tammany sa- 
chems where Smith got all his infor- 
mation. “He read a book,” said the 
Tammany man. “What did he 
read?” “He knew Frances Perkins, 
and she was a book.” 

The politics of that era, Repub- 
lican and Democratic, were often 
sordid, and being warmed over does 
not make them less so. When this 
occurs it is advisable to skip in 
search of the Brown Derby. One of 
the best scenes in the book is the 
Constitutional Convention of 1915, 
when Al with his extraordinary 
knowledge of the legislature and his 
wit first came to the notice of the 
ranking Republicans, such as Elihu 
Root, Henry L. Stimson, and John 
Lord O' Brian. Smith's inner cabinet 
of Boss Murphy, Judge Proskauer, 
Frances Perkins, Belle Moskowitz, 
and young Robert Moses are well 
characterized, and the progressive 
legislation which he pressed through 
during his four terms as governor 
set a record which FDR was to 
emulate. 

Al Smith's tragedy began in the 
Democratic National Convention of 
1924, when for a full fortnight he 
and McAdoo were locked in a stale- 
mate for the nomination which fi- 
nally went to John W. Davis. The 
country was not yet ready for “a 
Wet, a Roman Catholic, brown der- 
by, cigar, and all," to be its Presi- 
dent. The famous article he wrote 
for the Atlantic in affirmation of his 
loyalty as Patriot and Catholic dis 
missed the issue but not the preju- 
dice. Al's break with Roosevelt, his 
sorry association with Raskob and 
the Liberty League, his vindictive 
attack on the New Deal, and his 
bolting the party for Landon were 
the embittered reactions of a leader 
rejected. 
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THE PRINCE OF PLEASURE 


ps his Regency 


“A gorgeous go at the flamboyant 
period of the English Regency. . 
Priestley vividly portrays its moods 
manners, pomps, eccentricities, 
foibles and wild extremes. ... 
One of the season's delights, 
with 48 pages of color plates and 
some 250 black-and-white 
illustrations." 

— Publishers’ Weekly. $15.00 
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Alan Moorehead 


DARWIN AND THE BEAGLE 


“Fascinating. ... Apart from its 
extraordinary interest and 
importance in the history of 
science, it has quite remarkable 
relevance to our time. The places 
Darwin explored were as strange 
and alien a century ago as the 
planets are today.” — ARTHUR 
C. CLARKE. With 48 color plates 
and 140 black-and-white 
illustrations. $15.00 





Claude Lévi-Strauss 


THE RAW AND THE COOKED 


“Imagine Lévi-Strauss . . . social anthropology’s most 
renowned living theoretician . . . as a scientist who starts with 
the rainbow as evidence — 187 differently shaded myths. . .. 
He will conduct these hues back through the prism of the 
human mind, and will reproduce the light of the sun, a 
major event in the culture-history of the people. The 
particular event Lévi-Strauss seeks to derive is man's acqui- 
sition of culture — fire and cooked food, and agriculture 

— the event which separated man from the natural 

world." — CARTER WILSON, The Atlantic. $10.00 
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Svetlana 
Alliluyeva 


"ONLY ONE YEAR 


is a unique book. There is really 
nothing like it in existence. . . . It 
is not merely a tale of travel and 
escape to a new home. It is an 
account of a conversion." 

— GILBERT HIGHET, 
Book-of-the-Month Club News 
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Translated by Paul Chavchavadze 
$7.95 at all bookstores 
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NEW STYLES OF STORYTELLING 
by Dan Wakefield 


= ALICE S RESTAURANT 
directed by Arthur Penn 


E .. United Artists 


MEDIUM CooL 
. directed by Haskell Wexler 
J Paramount 


JUSTINE 
directed by George Cukor 


Twentieth Century Fox 


I am suspicious of the discovery 
of "new art forms" (especially when 


— announced by the artist himself) , as 
. well as of the many “breakthroughs” 
— — we are always hearing about in one 


field or another. Without sounding 


.any such cataclysmic cultural alarm, 


I would like to call attention to some 
recent movies that seem to me to rep- 


- resent, in their different ways, new 


styles of storytelling for commer- 
cially produced Hollywood movies. 
For several years there has been 


. proud talk of the "New Hollywood" 


by people in Hollywood, though 
even the most ardent upholders of 


E. the concept find it difficult to pin 
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down, and as far as I was able to 
translate the disconnected defini- 


tions of it, the general idea seems to 


be that Hollywood need no longer 


` be ashamed of being Hollywood be- 


cause it is doing such daring new 
stuff, real artistic and all, just like 
the Europeans; and Darlings, we 
shouldn't feel guilty anymore. 
Since the end of World War II 
there indeed have been innovations 
and new departures in American 
moviemaking, but not in the area 
of what I think of as "storytelling." 
There of course have been great 


advances in color, lighting, wide 
screens, photography, and many 
technical aspects of production. 


There was talk of a "new kind of 
movie” in the fifties, but that was 
primarily a different kind of acting 
style, made popular by James Dean, 
Marlon Brando, and the many other 
talented acolytes of Strasberg’s ver- 
sion of Stanislavskis Method. But 
the American movies thought of as 


bold and daring in that era were 


ones like On The Waterfront, in 
which, despite all of Brando's intro- 
spective and untraditional (for Hol- 
lywood) acting style, the story itself 
followed the same conventional Hol- 
lywood plot form of fast-paced be- 
ginning, middle, and inevitably vic- 
torious and glorious (happy) end. 
In the sixties the American commer- 
cial movies that were hailed as bold 
and daring most often have been re- 
garded as such because of the theme, 
the dealing with controversial sub- 
jects such as a white girl marrying a 
Negro (Guess Who's . . .), a college 
girl getting a diaphragm (Goodbye, 
Columbus, whose theme is really out 
of the fifties when the story was writ- 
ten and is now outdated by the Pill), 
a crackpot SAC general going off 
his rocker and ordering atomic war 
(Dr. Strangelove), a teen-age girl 
getting laid by a wide and wild 
assortment of older men (Candy), 
and a nice young housewife getting 
knocked up by the devil (Rose- 
mary's Baby). 

Despite some taboo-breaking in 
themes, however, most of these mov- 
ies pretty faithfully stuck to conven- 
tional plotting techniques, the linear 
progress from beginning to middle 
to end (though in some cases the 
end wasn't happy/victorious) , with 
all elements fitting neatly into place 
and building with traditional mo- 
mentum to the wrap-up climax that 
tied all the threads of the story to- 
gether. 

European film-makers have bro- 
ken out of these standard conven- 
tions and experimented with new 
storytelling techniques for some time 
now (with varying degrees of suc- 
cess) in works such as Truffaut's 
imaginative love-murder story Shoot 
the Piano Player, Fellinis dream- 
like, autobiographical 814, and An- 
tonioni’s self-consciously pretentious 
mod murder fable, Blow-Up. 

Most of our own allegedly daring 
commercial movies have adhered to 
traditional storytelling conventions 
(with a few recent exceptions in 
the loose, somewhat improvisational 
story of Easy Rider, and the almost 


nonstory of 2001: A Space Odyssey), 
but several new ones make definite 
departures from the norm in imag- 
inative, unpretentious ways that 
hopefully mean an opening up of 
new possibilities for American mov- 
iemakers. 

Alices Restaurant, based on the 
rambling song by Arlo Guthrie, 
comes fresh from a rich and thriv- 
ing storytelling form that has gained 
great popularity in this country 
among the young, the "stories" set 
to music of a talented generation of 
singer-composer-lyricists that began 
with Bob Dylan and has been joined 
by Phil Ochs, Leonard Cohen, Judy 
Collins, Guthrie himself, and per- 
haps most beautifully of all by Joni 
Mitchell, one of whose songs is sung 
in this movie. ‘These songs are most 
often a kind of poem-story, some- 
times autobiographical, sometimes 
wholly imaginative, often a mixture, 
funny and sad and personal In 
many ways they provide for both the - 
author-singer and the audience the 
sort of identification and relation of 
experience that was served for past 
generations by more conventionally 
unsung poetry and by short stories 
and novels. Joni Mitchell’s first al- 
bum, for instance, is a series of songs 
about a young girl coming to New 
York, experiencing first love and dis- 
illusionment, and finally leaving, 
sadder and wiser. The songs have 
the youthful poignance and the fine 
observation of a good first novel, and 
in a sense the album is a first novel, 
except it is on a record instead of in 
a book, and the author herself sings 
the story. 

Arlo Guthrie's song of “The AI- 
ice's Restaurant Massacree" is an 
anecdotal, humorous, artfully exag- 
gerated account of some of his own 
adventures with his friends, a pica- 
resque story set to music. ‘There isn't 
much of a formal plot, things just 
seem to happen. These friends of 
his, Alice Brock and her husband, 
Ray, open a restaurant in Stock- 
bridge, Mass, and Arlo goes up to 
visit and says that's something he al- 
ways wanted—not owning a restau- 
rant, but having a friend who owned 
a restaurant. More friends come up 
for a big Thanksgiving dinner and 
everyone has a good time eating all 
the good food and smoking all the 
good grass, and afterward Arlo and 
a buddy take out the garbage and 
dump it off the roadside out of town 
and get arrested for "littering" and 


S| 


are taken to jail. Alice bails them 
out, but when Arlo goes down to 
New York to take his Army physical, 
the “littering” charge on his record 
puts him into a group of undesir- 
ables who have committed a lot of 
weird crimes, and even though Arlo 
jumps up and down and tells the 
recruiting officer he wants to Kill, 
Kill, Kill, the Army decides he’s a 
weirdo and doesn’t draft him after 
all. Then he goes back up to see 
Alice and Ray, and things just keep 
happening, and that's roughly what 
the song's all about. 

That's what the movie's all about, 
too, and director Arthur Penn had 
the good sense to try to make it in 
the anecdotal, rambling style of the 
song, and had the considerable abil- 
ity to bring it off. There are more 
things added to the story told in the 
song, like Arlo visiting his dying fa- 


ther, Woody, in the hospital in New 


York, and he and Pete Seeger sing- 
ing for him. Other people and 
trips and encounters are added, but 
everything happens casually and 
without any forcing for a standard 
plot. 

The last quarter of the movie be- 
comes terribly morose, with Woody 
dying and a young junkie friend of 
Alice and Ray's getting killed, and a 
colorful but somehow strained and 
joyless “remarriage” ceremony Alice 
and Ray hold in their church-house, 
after which Arlo and most of their 
friends leave them for other travels 
and adventures. There is a last long 
shot of Alice standing at the church 
door, not looking very happy. I can't 
tell whether this last part was added 
for "significance," or perhaps be- 
cause some things like that really 
happened and Arlo wanted them in 
the movie, or what. Though the end- 
ing makes the whole thing heavier, 
it doesn't basically violate the spirit 
and style of the song or of most 
of the movie. Arlo is relaxed and 
charming and funny playing him- 
self, and Pat Quinn is a tough and 
tender, sharp and impetuous, sad- 
eyed, marvelous Alice. The movie is 
never dull, and moves along at its 
own informal, quirky, personal pace. 
It is as likable as Arlo himself. 

When I first heard the general 
idea of Medium Cool—the mixing 
of "real" documentary footage of the 
Chicago riots, the Democratic con- 
vention, and other public events of 
1968 into a fictional story of the life 
of a young TV cameraman- I feared 


that the actors and the story would 
seem like thinly veiled devices to 
make an excuse for using the docu- 
mentary material in a feature movie. 
lo my pleasant surprise, that obvi- 
ous pitfall was artfully avoided, and 
the story of the young TV camera- 
man, played superbly by Robert 
Forster, is unusually convincing. 

Through most of the movie (right 
up to a tacked-on ending), the only 
plot is the cameraman's growing con- 
flict about the uses of his work, its 
influence on the public, the corrup- 
tion of the media, and his own 
responsibilities to his Job, his beliefs, 
and the people whose lives he is 
influencing by his own life and 
work. But you are anxious to know 
what happens next, as deeply as in 
the most fast-paced thriller, because 
you have a sense that this is what a 
particular person's real life and con- 
cerns are actually like. 

At least part of the authenticity 
comes from perfectly realized interi- 
ors, like the bachelor-cameraman's 
casual, comfortable pad with all the 
right posters and mementos and 
modern mix of furniture, its aura of 
a place where one man lives and 
brings home his casual women. The 
cameraman becomes accidentally in- 
volved with a young Vietnam War 
widow from the West Virginia hills 
and her young son. Her own plain, 
cramped apartment, where the 
kitchen is headquarters, is again just 
right. So is Verna Bloom, who plays 
the part of the widow with complete 
charm and naiveté, not glamorous 
but pretty, not intellectual but 
smart. There are unhurried, wonder- 
ful scenes of these people, talking, 
touching, eating, wondering. 

The authenticity of the whole 
movie is of course enforced and 
deepened by the scenes of the actual 
demonstrations and clubbings of the 
crowd by the Chicago police, and the 
inside of the Democratic convention 
during the proceedings. Director- 


photographer Haskell Wexler set his | 


actors into these “live” scenes—at con- 
siderable physical risk to them and 
to him. The mixture of art and life 
that Wexler comes up with is eerie 
and powerful, and continually fas- 
cinating. 

The "storytelling" lesson of both 
these entertaining movies seems to 
be that it isn't necessary to follow 
the conventional mold of single- 
minded plot in order to hold an 
audience. I was further convinced of 


BY 
G. MENNEN 
WILLIAMS 


Ambassador 
Williams’ stirring 
account of 

his five-year 
service as meh ca 
Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs. Discusses 
our African foreign policy; 
details the growth of U.S. 
interest in Africa;. explains 
reasons for our concern with 
Africa; and examines the 
depth of the American com- 
mitment in terms of diplo- 
macy, trade, aid, investment 
and Peace Corps activity. 
Cloth, 224 Pages, $5.95. 


G. Mennen Williams was 
Governor of Michigan for 
six consecutive two-year 
terms, from 1948 to 1960. 
President Kennedy then ap- 
pointed him to the African 
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Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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E. ch was much less interest- 

ng because of its insistence on fol. 
"lowing the traditional rules of plot. 
I ronically this was Justine, based on 
— Lawrence ODurrell’s Alexandria 
oe G Iuartet, which was one of the more 
|- successful attempts to break some of 
ae the old storytelling molds, to forget 
A the linear structure of this-happened 
4 and that-happened next, to move 
A backward and forward in time, not 
er. just with conventional flashbacks, 
E. but with a continuous flow of past 
A and present that probed deeply into 


= vi E erain a movie couldn't strictly 
E tollow the complex structure of the 
Quartet, but one might have been 
- attempted with its complexities in 
B sind, its method of turning in on 
b . itself and looking backward and for- 
- ward in the lives of the characters, 
. whose motives and behavior are the 
OE story anyway. But the movie 
- Justine hacked out a simple, linear 
E line from the four books, tossed 
most of the characters in, and set 
them shuttling obediently from be- 
ginning to middle to neatly wrapped 

" end. 
(a When they are just going about 
(e their daily lives, reacting to and off 
(j| one another, the movie is most 
alive. It is worth seeing for Dirk 
B Boparde’s magnificent portrayal of 
3 E British diplomat Pursewarden, 
s “Anouk Aimée's sleek, cold sexuality 
as Justine, and Anna Karina’s touch- 
— ing performance as the muddled, 
ay Epo -hearted, often abused Melissa. 
2 “But the major "plot" role is an 
— embarrassment—the supposedly fiery 
- but capable Coptic Christian Naruz, 
ho becomes obsessed and mad with 
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* b they strike at his own people. He 
ME seems in the movie not like the 
Bi driven, dedicated man of the books, 
— but a loud- talking nitwit. Weirdly 
— enough, he is played by Robert 
_ Forster, who did such a beautiful job 
— as the TV cameraman in Medium 
E Cool. 1 would guess that the differ- 
š ence was that in the cameraman role 
he believed in the reality of the 
dm _ character he was playing, but deliver- 
E ing the lines of Naruz in Justine he 
must have known he was playacting, 
- — and blustered his way n it as 
E best he could. 
Some movies, anyway, are getting 
ED realer than ever. 
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by Robert Evett 


If musical scholars were as suspi- 
cious a breed as Shakespearean 
scholars, there might be a movement 
to prove that Domenico Scarlatti 
never existed, or that his best pieces 
were written by somebody else—pos- 
sibly the Queen of Spain. ‘The man 
left hardly any record of himself: 
one letter (inviting the Duke of 
Huescar to come calling), a will, 
some signatures, and a very few mu- 
sical autographs. Most of what we 
know about him comes from legal 
documents and gossip. 

Until he was almost forty, Do- 
menico seems to have been under 
the thumb of his eminent father, 
Alessandro Scarlatti—then one of 
the great lions of Italian music. Ales- 
sandro was a purveyor of musical 
entertainment to the very rich, and 
guided his own career by the sim- 
ple rule that a prince of the blood 
is a better financial risk than a 
prince of the church. When he was 
twenty, he was already music master 
to Queen Christina of Sweden (who 
was living in Rome). A pretty good 
start. And, as a man who contrived 
to support himself in great style, 
Alessandro did what he could to 
transmit success and the secrets of 
it to his son. Therefore, from his 
youth into his middle age, Scarlatti 
fils supported himself creating di- 
versions, mostly operatic, for the 
dowager queen of Poland and the 
notorious libertine Cardinal Otto- 
boni; and—to round out his Italian 
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SOME SCARLATTI RECORDINGS: 
HARPSICHORD SONATAS 


Performed by Albert Fuller 
(Cambridge Records; three discs) 


Performed by Ralph Kirkpatrick 
(Odyssey; four discs) 


Performed by Wanda Landowska 
(Angel; two discs) 


Performed by Fernando Valenti 
Vestminster; thirteen isos) 
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career—as musical director of the | 
Archbasilica of St. Peter's, Then, 

when he was thirty-five, Domenico 

resigned his post and left Italy for 
good. By that time, he had writtena — — 
great deal of operatic and liturgical — 
vocal music. What has survived (and 
a lot of it hasn't) is perfectly all 
right, but slapdash and in no sense — 
arresting. 

Because so many documents were —— 
destroyed in the Lisbon earthquake | 
of 1755, it is hard to say what hap- ~ 
pened next and when. Scarlatti did _ 
go west, and before he was forty _ 
he had taken the post of music mas- 
ter to Maria Barbara de Braganza. | 
A frightfully ugly little girl, she was — 
then the Infanta of Portugal, and 
was soon to become the Queen of 
Spain. 

If he had gone into a cloistered 
monastery, Scarlatti could not have 
been kept under wraps more se- 
curely than he was in the Portu- 
guese and Spanish courts. Maria Bar- 
bara and her husband, Fernando 
VI, were music lovers. They were in 
a position to buy musicians, and this 
is just what they did. (They did not, 
in fact, buy Scarlatti, who was a gift 
from King Joao V of Portugal to his 
daughter.) But once they acquired a 
musician, his public life was over. He 
could look forward to a life of great 
security, following the court from  . 
one royal estate to the next, but his  . 
audience would be a private one. 

The traveling must have been un- ` 
pleasant, but there is no indication — 
that life at court was particularly 
tedious. The musicians in the en- 
tourage were men of unusual en- 
dowments, and, allowing for occa- 
sional temperamental outbursts, 
they must have found each other _ 
stimulating. And the royal patrons ^ 
were generous. Scarlatti’s salary was — 
large enough to allow him to keep | 
a fine house in Madrid. ‘The Queen, 
in her will, bequeathed her music 
master 2000 doubloons—which was, — 
and still is, a fortune in Spanish 
gold, (Scarlatti died before Maria - 
Barbara, and romei got the dou ae 
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You are looking at 
- two giant high-compliance woofers, 
four hard cone tweeters, 
a pair of exponential horns, 
a professional record changer with. 
a scratchproof tone arm, 
a 320 watt solid-state amplifier, 


a solid-state AM, FM, Stereo FM radio, 
and an instant touch control panel. 
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The world’s most advanced stereo compo- rm 

nents, blended and balanced by an exclusive, ultra- — 
sensitive ‘‘Instant Touch” studio control panel. If you 
appreciate fine music and beautiful furniture, don't 
settle for less than Zenith Natural Sound Stereo. 
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PHILIP RAHV 


"has maintained a dramatically high 
standard of intellectual and literary 
seriousness a = career. In 
some unique way, he manages to be 
deeply engagé, and yet tough in his 
resistance to unworthy fashions.” 
— ELIZABETH HARDWICK 


LITERATURE AND 
THE SIXTH SENSE 


STUDIES IN 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE 


by PHILIP RAHV 


“For 30 years — I suppose it must 
be — his enormously wide reading, 
his learning and his ever-questioning 
response to many literatures have 
made him, to my mind, one of the 
wisest and most nourishing of Amer- 
ican critics.” —V. S. PRITCHETT 


At your bookstore @ $10.00 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 





^1 wish every citizen would read 
this book which describes 
the activities of the 
most powerful 
group in America 
politics anc 
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THE POLITICS OF OIL 


Private Power /& Democratic Directions 


cx. ay S 
Robert Engler 


Paper $3.95 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60637 
Mail orders please send 
check or money order for $3.95 with your name 
and address to: The University of Chicago Press 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60637. 
(Illi nois residents add 5% sales tax.) 


!/ business." 
| —Paul H. Douglas 


latti was made a knight of the order 
of Santiago by Joao V. They checked 
his ancestry in a cursory way, and 
finding no heretics, Jews, or Moors 
in it, bestowed the cloak of the order 
on him, with special permission to 
“wear clothes of velvet and silk in 
any color, rings, jewels, chains and 
clothing of gold, inasmuch as the 
hat be of velvet.” 

It was in these circumstances that 
Scarlatti wrote the sonatas that con- 
stitute his major contribution to mu- 
sic and on which his reputation 
rests. There are 555 of them in 
Ralph Kirkpatrick’s catalogue. It is 
impossible to state flatly when the 
composition of the series began, but 
in 1738, when he was fifty-three, 
Scarlatti published thirty of them 
under the title Essercizi per Gravi- 
cembalo. The following year, a Bri- 
tish publisher brought out an edi- 
tion of the Essercizi with an addi- 
tional twelve sonatas. Aside from 
these, 
ied and bound in leather at the 
command of the Queen. 

It is hard to remember that these 
pieces were composed not only for 
the Queen's pleasure but also for 
her use. She must have been a most 
unusually accomplished performer 
by any standards. The Scarlatti so- 
natas are not only extremely idio- 
matic for the harpsichord; they are 
hard to play. Many, in fact most, of 
them, are accessible only to the vir- 
tuoso. Of the eighteenth-century 
keyboard works that immediately 
suggest comparison—works of Cou- 
perin, Rameau, Handel, and the 
Italian crowd—none are as treacher- 
ous. J. S. Bach wrote pieces that are 
every bit as hard, but Scarlatti could 
not possibly have known them. 

Since Scarlatti could not have 
started the sonata series before he 
was forty, and was still working hard 
right up to the time of his death at 
the age of seventy-two, it is proper 
to think of this literature as an old 
man’s music—a source of encourage- 
ment to late starters everywhere. 
Much of Scarlatti's facility must be 
attributed to the fact that the com- 
position of the sonatas made few 
demands on his imagination in 
point of form. Scholars, enthusiasts, 
and apologists can demonstrate enor- 
mous differences between one piece 
and another, but the fact remains 
that they are all about the same 
length—five minutes, give or take a 


most of the works have sur- | 
vived in beautitul manuscripts cop- 
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NEW QUEST BOOKS 


The Cosmic Womb 


Arthur W. Osborn s With man venturing 
into space, Osborn scans the horizon of 
our ideas about ourselves and our indi- 
vidual relationship to the Infinite. 254 p. 
A Quest quality paperbound. $2.25 


Wisdom from Africa 


THE SAYINGS OF THE ANCIENT ONE 
P. G. Bowen s Two fragments of pre- 
historic Bantu mystical writing ascribed to 
materials originally unearthed in one of the 
ruined black cities of southern Africa. 40 
p. Paperbound Quest Miniature. $1 


ESSENTIAL UNITY 
OF ALL RELIGIONS 


Bhagavan Das = Parallel passages from 
the scriptures of 11 world religions, with 
commentary, reveal the basic unity. 739 p., 
main text 12-pt. type, 4 indexes. New 
Quest paperbound edition. $2.75 


Man Visible & Invisible 


C. W. Leadbeater = The ESP classic with 
all 26 color pages from the original plates 
(Madras, 1902). Existence, nature, mean- 
ing of man's aura. 152 p. First issuance in 
paper. Newly set. $3.25 





u At your book shop, or direct from QUEST 
BOOKS Dept. AM, Box 270, Wheaton, IL 
60187.Write for free list. 


Sheila 
Durntord 


author of The Incredible 
Journey, gives us her most 
personal book to date, an 
account of her friendships 
among the Cree and Ojibwa 
Indians, whose forest reserves 
lie west of Hudson Bay. 
“Without reserve,” she 
shared their ancient way 
of life, poor in posses- 
sions, rich in wisdom, 
spirit, and delight. 


Without | 
Reserve © 


Illustrated, $5.95 
ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 
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minute or two; and that almost all 










of them are divided at or near the . pi 
middle by a caesura. And there are A JOY Io D. 
whole families of pieces that resem- ^ z 
ble each other closely. Of the D ma- th Q T) U S | C WO f | e 

jor sonatas, twenty-two fast ones are : 
in 34 time. Faced with this combina- SET! 4) E 
tion of tempo, key, and meter, Scar- fres ii IEm TA 2 
latti always went into the same S 
whirling dervish routine. The single-volume gift ; È 


The largest distinction of the so: most prized by music lovers 


natas is a stylistic one. A great deal | HARVARD 


—too much, I think—has been made 


of how much of Spain got into DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 


them: brassy sounds from outdoor Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
processionals, hints of flamenco, and Illustrated d 
so on. The real eccentricities are in Willi Apel ay, 


the harmony, which is never com- 


pletely predictable and at its wild- Music may be the universal language, but it has a 


vocabulary all its own. Partita, for example. Augmented 


est 1s extraordinarily audacious, as triad. Cu mbia. For greater fluency in this language, 
in one of the A minor sonatas the music world has for twenty-five years used this most 
: . t zA concise, authoritative, and enjoyable single volume. 
(number 1 75 in the Kii Kpati ick cat Now, a brand new greatly expanded edition offers a 
alogue) . which takes the dissonance bigger format, more pages, more illustrations, and many 
as far as it was to go before Le more definitions, ; 

; M C : It holds its place at the top of its one-volume class." 
Sacre du printemps. This can be —DONAL HENAHAN, N. Y. Times Book Review 
explained by the fact that the only Give this joy for Christmas by ordering now from your | 
ears to which he was responsible be- book or music dealer 
sides his own belonged to a King Now $17.50. After January 1, $20.00 
and Queen whose taste he had 
Bote tor Belknap Press 

aetped torm. HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The most nearly complete edition 79 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
of Scarlatti’s keyboard music is the 
work of the Italian musicologist | 
Alessandro Longo, who died in 1945. 
In the interest of correctness, Longo 
altered some notes which he took 
to be copyist’s errors, and for this ° AMERICAN PAINTING 
he has been savagely attacked, and Quite the Two volumes with 130 true-color ; 
with justification. Nonetheless, his reproductions from Copley and a 


Li 
edition is quite serviceable and will | most Important Whistler to Hopper and Warhol 3 


Introduction by John Walker, 


and sumptuous Director of the National Gallery E 


of Art 











do nicely until something better 
comes along. It contains 545 sonatas 





in ten volumes and a supplement, is | bl M A 
supplied with an invaluable thematic pu ication VOLUME I: ie 
index, is in print, and sells for about | of the year. FROM ITS BEGINNINGS P 
four dollars a volume. TO THE ARMORY SHOW xd 

By Jules Prown i 


With the re-emergence of the 
harpsichord in recent years, there 
has been some question whether | 
it is ever legitimate to perform 
Scarlatti on the piano. Actually, | 
there were pianos as well as, 
harpsichords at the Spanish court at 
the time Scarlatti was there, though 
they were quite unlike modern in- 
struments, and we have no way of 
knowing whether he liked them. 
However, the music often goes slack 
and loses its bite when played on the 
piano. This does not mean that a 
pianist shouldn't play Scarlatti if he | 
wants to, but it does mean that he 
will have some trouble finding 
pieces that are truly effective on his 
instrument. 
















VOLUME II: 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
By Barbara Rose 





SPECIAL FIRST EDITION PRICE: j 
Now at $50.00—thereafter $60.00 3 


Two volumes handsomely boxed. 





SKIRA ART BOOKS, distributed by 
WORLD PUBLISHING 


TIMES MIRROR 


110 East 59th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 10022 


_ HARD WORK 
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Thomas fefjerson School 


HIGH STANDARDS 

Every graduate has entered college. Small enrollment. Stu- 

dent-faculty ratio 5:1. Tet moon, rooms. 3 Nonmilitary. 
onsectarian. Grades 9-12 or catalog writ 

ROBIN. MeCOY, HEADMASTER, ST. LOUIS, MO. 63127 








NOTICE TO MAGAZINE RETAILERS 


The Atlantic announces a Retail Display Con- 
tract Plan providing for the earning of a display 
allowance. 

For details and a copy of the formal contract, 

_ please write to Roy M. Green, Circulation Manager, 
The Atlantic, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 02116. 
Under this plan in consideration of your acceptance 
and fulfillment of the terms of the formal contract to 
be sent to you on request, you will receive a Display 
Allowance of nine cents (9c) for each copy of the 
magazine sold by you. This plan will become effec- 
tive for the current issue starting with the post- 
marked date of the envelope in which your signed 
contract is returned to us for acceptance. Represented 
by the Curtis Circulation Co.; write to the above 
address. 
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FUND 


#1 National Non-fiction Bestseller 


H. Allen Smith says “Mark Twain 
and Henry Mencken would have loved" 


THE PETER PRINCIPL3 


Why Things Always Go Wrong 
Dr. Laurence J. Peter and Raymond Hull 





~w $4.95 mmu |] morrow 


A NEW DIMENSION IN EDUCATION 
Designed by university professors to 
teach and challenge those who enjoy 
BRAIN — TO — BRAIN COMBAT, 
WFF ‘N PROOF (logic) $8. 
EQUATIONS (mathematics) 

ON-SETS (set theory) 

PROPAGANDA (social studies) 
CONFIGURATIONS (geometry) 

5-GAME SPECIAL (the above) 


*Postage included 
sone check to: WFF 'N PROOF 
x 71-FS New Haven, Conn. 05501 
Free Catalog — Dealer inquires invite 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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SHORT REVIEWS: 


BOOKS 
by Phoebe Adams 


THE ESTABLISHMENT Is ALIVE AND 
WELL IN WasHINGTON by Art Buch- 
wald. Putnam, $5.95. Mr. Buch- 
wald's daily columns, collected, are 
as pertinent and as comical as the 
day he wrote them. What a pity that 
some of his commonsense fun can- 
not be injected into the politicians 
he pokes it at. 





HAMrrET's MILL by Giorgio de San- 
tillana and Hertha von Dechend. 
Gambit, $10.00. Drawing arbitrarily 
on various learned disciplines, the 
authors have attempted to construct 
a master theory of myth—a theory, 
that is, which accounts for the ap- 
pearance of identical mythical motifs 
in areas between which no cultural 
contact can be discovered or even 
surmised. This courageous enter- 
prise has produced a difficult, dis- 
orderly (no conscientious examina- 
tion of myth can be anything but 
disorderly), and provocative book, 
based on the assumption that the 
ereat international myths represent 


an explanation of the structure 
of the universe, and that this 
explanation—long since forgotten 


except in its picturesque narrative 
form—was actually mathematical 
and derived from astronomical ob- 
servation. If this scandalously over- 
simplified description boggles imag- 
ination, let the reader not take 
alarm; the book is equally boggling 
but much more persuasive. It is like- 
ly to draw howls of protest from the 
scholars whose fields have been 
raided and to remain, like Robert 
Gravess White Goddess, a lion in 
everybody's path for years. 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF E.T.A. Horr- 
MANN, translated and edited by 
Leonard J. Kent and Elizabeth C. 
Knight. Illustrations by Jacob Lan- 
dau. University of Chicago, $17.50. 
Apart from his importance in the 
history of fantastic literature, Hoff- 
mann is still amusing and surprising. 


THe AFFAIR OF THE Poisons by 
Frances Mossiker. Knopf, $7.95 
In case any readers are both unin- 
formed and curious about the witch- 
craft and murder spree at the court 





of Louis XIV, the tale is all here, 
reinforced by a history of the fifteen 
years of intrigue that led up to it. 
The author has wasted no energy on 
trying to account for the odd doings 
in modern terms. 





BANEFUL SORCERIES OR THE COUNTESS 
BEWITCHED by Joan Sanders. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $6.95. This is certainly 
black arts month. Same case con- 
verted into a Gothic novel complete 
with apparitions, moldering castle, 
slow poison, infanticide, renegade 
priests, devil worship, and the in- 
evitable vaporish heroine blunder- 
ing about in the middle of the night. 
Impossible to take a word of it seri- 
ously, but palatable if one has a 
taste for toe of frog. 





BERNARD SHAW: A REASSESSMENT by 
Colin Wilson. Atheneum, $6.95. Mr. 
Wilson’s discussion is interesting on 
Shaw’s early life and the slowness 
with which he developed what was 
to become his official public charac- 
ter of comic curmudgeon, a role 
which Mr. Wilson believes did him 
as much harm as good, When it 
comes to the plays, the text drifts 
into petit-point debate on relative 
merit. 





THE UNEXPECTED UNIVERSE by 
Loren Eiseley. Harcourt, Brace & 
World, $5.75. Mr. Eiseley is a poet 
who writes prose and a scientist who 
mistrusts laboratory facts. He quotes 
Montaigne's “The conviction of 
wisdom is the plague of man," and 
argues brilliantly for less pragmatic 
conviction and a more flexible con- 
cept of wisdom. 


THE MEMOIRS or HECTOR BERLIOZ, 
translated and edited by David 
Cairns. Knopf, $12.50. Garrulous, 
opinionated, enthusiastic, quarrel- 
some, erratically affectionate, pas- 
sionate for the right (he was not al- 
ways too clear what right was, but 
never mind), and seemingly able to 
recall conversations word for word 
eternally, Berlioz had all the equip- 
ment of a great memoir writer, and 
his controversial musical career gave 
him something worth writing 
about. This is a good new transla- 
tion of a wonderfully absorbing book, 





Pricksoncs & DrscANTs by Robert 
Coover. Dutton, $5.95. Mr. Coover 
calls these pieces fictions. Since they 
involve either rearrangements of old 
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materials like Red Riding Hood and 
the Gingerbread House or revelations 
of the author in the act of writing 
something never finished, he is right 
to avoid the term short story, which 
would raise expectations that his ex- 
periments are not intended to satisfy. 





THE ADVENTURES OF BARON MUN- 
CHAUSEN by R. E. Raspe and others. 
Illustrated by Ronald Searle. Pan- 
theon, $6.95. Mr. Searle's illustra- 
tions are the point—wildly bizarre, 
improbably logical, and altogether 
equal to the Baron's most extrava- 
gant inventions. 





Les Tres Riches Heures Du Duc 
DE BERRY, introduction and legends 
by Jean Longnon and Raymond Ca- 
zelles. Braziller, $30.00. A fine repro- 
duction of all the illustrations and 
some of the text pages of this ex- 
quisitely beautiful fifteenth-century 
work. 





NIGHT OF THE GRIZZLIES by Jack Ol- 
sen. Putnam, $6.95. Mr. Olsen's re- 
port on the death by bear of two 
campers in Glacier National Park 
has been needlessly padded with 
scenery and such, but the author 
does finally get to the facts, which 
turn out to be a disgraceful muddle 
of negligence, buck-passing, lax dis- 
cipline, and misrepresentation on 
the part of the park authorities, com- 
bined with optimistic folly on the 
part of the victims. The whole af- 
fair adds up to a ruination of bears. 


THE DECORATIVE TWENTIES by Mar- 
tin Battersby. Walker, $17.50. The 
1920s style in glass, furnishings, tex- 
tiles, and the like was compounded 
of late Art Nouveau, early Bauhaus, 
and a dash of Russian Ballet, but it 
had its own unmistakable character 
as the engaging illustrations assem- 
bled here demonstrate. ‘The text is a 
sober catalogue of ships, but useful 
for stady of the period. 


THE Guitty HEAD by Romain Gary. 
World, $5.95. Mr. Gary will never be 
taken seriously by literary critics if 
he persists in devising a new style 
and set of tricks for each novel, but 
what impudent, savage fun he is for 
readers who need not worry about 
consistent interpretation of a total 
oeuvre. Genghis Cohn the Jewish 
ghost has solidified into a malcon- 
tent adventurer spreading interna- 
tional alarm in Tahiti. 








JOHN GUNTHER: 


"Every line of Kenneth Galbraith's book on India is pun- 
gent and alive. | found it impossible to put down. This is 
indeed a discerning and board-sweeping account of how 
a great Embassy works under a great but most unconven- 
tional Ambassador." 


JOHN KENNETH 


GALBRAITH 
OURNAL 


A PERSONAL ACCOUNT OF THE KENNEDY YEARS 
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“A fascinating and amusing book. Written in candid and 
easy style, it gives vivid glimpses into life and politics in 
Nehru’s India and Kennedy’s Washington — as well as the 
author himself. Few critics of our involvement in Vietnam 


were as early or as consistent in expressing concern as Ken 
Galbraith,” — W. Averett HARRIMAN 
"On all counts, Galbraith’s book is absorbing and reward- 
ing reading. While there is great political substance in this 
rather informal journal — the Goa crisis, the beginnings 
of a personal controversy with Dean Rusk, Galbraith's own 
early warning of the dangers in the Vietnam adventure — 
it is in its wealth of lively personal anecdote that it shines.” 

— Publishers" Weekly 


Illustrated with photographs and maps * $10 
At your bookstore 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN «A COMPANY, Publishers 
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OLIVANT, a new but reputable name in pub- 
lishing. 


PAPERBACK CATALOGUE, 261 pages, 15,000 
titles, subject indexed. $1.00, credited toward 
order. New York Book, 4A West 43rd Street, 
NYC 10036. 


Foreign Paperbacks. Free lists. P.O. Box 767M, 
San Leandro, Calif. 94577. 


PERIODICALS 
NATION'S capital; nation’s colony. Until we get 
self-government, your congressman -helps_ run 
our city. Find out how he’s doing. Read lively 
DC inner city monthly. Six months: $1. Capitol 


East Gazette, 109 8th NE, Washington, DC 
20002. 


HV the new writing. Literary, but definitely not 
“little magazine.” $5.00 yearly. Published by 
Olivant. 








There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruc- 
tion in writing for publication, read THE 
WRITER, the monthly magazine for free-lance 
writers. Each issue contains articles by leading 
authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where to sell manuscripts. $6 a year. 
For trial 3 mos. subs., mail $1 to THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 


^ OUT-OF-PRINT 


BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 
44-A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 


LITERARY INTERESTS 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING: RESEARCH. Contact our 
service manager for personal attention to your 
particular needs. Northern Exposure Corpora- 
tion, Box 658, Montpelier, Vermont, 05602. 





























POEMS WANTED FOR QUARTERLY PUBLICA- 
TION. Submit several. POETRY PAGEANT, Box 
3677-AM, Washington 20007. 


BOOKBINDING 


DO YOUR OWN BOOKBINDING—Rebind that 
valued book or magazine. Free catalog of ma- 
terials includes instruction chart. Basic Crafts 
Co., Dept. A, 312 E. 23 St., New York 10017. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS — Excellent 
modern German instruments by Sperrhake. 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert 
S. Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda, Mary- 
land 20034. 








RECORDINGS 


HARD-TO-GET folk, jazz and blues Ips. Send 
wants. Monon Record Service, Box 18221 BR, 
San Francisco, California 94118. 








FREE RECORD CATALOG listing thousands of 
classical, opera, folk, jazz, popular, show, 
spoken, religious and language records. Mono 
and Stereo. Buy by mail and save from the 
largest exclusive mail order record distributor 
in the world. Send name, address today to Dept. 
A, Chesterfield Music Shops, Inc., 12 Warren 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10007. 
LANGUAGES 





SPEAK SPANISH. New method based on simi- 
larity to English. 48 Page booklet 60g. SPANISH, 
Box 1, Congress, Arizona 85332. 





WORLD PEACE requires Esperanto. Text, record 
loaned FREE, Esperanto Library, Dept. AT, Mid- 
dleton, Wisconsin 53562. 


ART 


PICASSO, MIRO, MODIGLIANI, Limited Edition 
prints, hand-numbered. Free catalog. Ariane 
Gallery, 65 Hawthorne Avenue, Suite 11, Los 
Altos, Calif, 94022. 
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VACATIONS/TRAVEL 


CASTLE-HOTELS, FLEA MARKETS. Delightful 
guidebooks. New 1969 “Castle-Hotels of Eu- 
rope"—450 castles-monastaries, palaces offer- 
ing accommodations, 16 countries, 250 illustra- 
tions, maps. $2.95 paperback. "Europe's Flea 
Markets, Budget Antique Shops" "—80 markets, 
10 countries, street maps. $2.95 paperback. 
Both paperbacks $5.50. Robert Long, Dept. AT, 
634 Bellmore Avenue, East Meadow, N.Y. 11554. 
FLORIDA SUNCOAST. BAYFRONT COTTAGES. 
$75.00 wk. May to Dec. Apts. and cottages for 
Christmas, and winter season 1969-70. Light- 
house cottages, Clearwater Beach, Fla. 33515. 





WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$1.75. Rates, 
schedules, 700 passenger carrying freighters. 








Toronto to LONDON, AMSTERDAM, FRANK- 
FURT & return. June, July departures, 4-5 weeks 
abroad. AIRLINE TRANSPORTATION CHAIR- 
MAN, 209 Greeves, Kane, Pa. 16735. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
BOOMING AUSTRALIA wants You! Good jobs. 
Adventure. Forms and Australia Handbook 
(1969) describing Australian assisted passage, 


passport-visa, advantages, opportunities $1.00. 
Buckeye, Box 1032DB, Fairborn, Ohio 45324. 








NEW ZEALAND'S opportunities $1.75. Aus- 
tralia’s $1.90. Both $3.50. OPSOPHIA, 1311 
Bune PERON Avenue, Huntington, West Virginia 
5701. 





AUSTRALIA WANTS YOU! Government Assisted 
Passage. 50,000 Jobs. Latest Government In- 
formation and Forms $1.00. Special Reports on 
Employment, Business, Taxes, Housing, Educa- 
tion, Teaching, Ranching, Farming, Maps, Etc. 
nee Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, California 


GOURMETS 








TEA DEVOTEES naturally select Grace Rare 
Teas. Free brochure. Grace Tea Importer, Dept. 
A3, 79 Wall Street, NYC 10005. 
EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD FOODS—and food gifts. 
Write for catalogue! The Purveyor, Dept. A, Box 
354, Wellesley, Mass. 02181. 


ge PERSONALS 





Lightweight equipment for backpacking, moun- 
taineering, camping, canoeing. Free catalog. 
Moor & Mountain, Dept. AM, Main Street, Con- 
cord, Mass. 01742 


. . . blank recording . . . pre-recorded 

music. Catalog 104. Tower, Lafayette Hill, Pa. 

19444. 

PEACE/ZODIAC POSTERS, buttons, bumper- 

stickers, jewelry. Illustrated catalog 25€. Dealers 
10 





by our experts. Send for home care instructions 
& discount cleaning coupon. Roblin Leather, 
Dept. AM, 190 Glencove Ave., Glen Cove, N.Y. 
11542 


PERSONALS 
35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 individually sold, 


described encyclopedia-catalogue, 
Worldwide, Dept. 
fornia, 90025 


10¢. Wolfe 
55.119, Los Angeles, Cali- 





GLOVE CLEANING BY MAIL $1.25 per pair. Free 
glove mailing envelope. ROBLIN LEATHER 190 
Glencove Avenue, Glen Cove, New York 11542. 


ECCLESINE'S ADMONITION: “Eschew Obfusca- 
tion" Plaque 8!4" x 4" $1.50. Deluxe, $2.50, 
Grandiose, $5.00, Bumperstrip, 2/$1.00, 6/ 
$2.50. The Idea Company, P.O. Box 178, Rye, 
N.Y. 10580. 


WAY OUT TRAVEL POSTER: Earthrise over 
moon seen by Apollo 8, with caption, “Visit 
Earth". Beautifully lithographed from NASA 
photo, 26 x 30". $2. Green Cheese Publications- 
AM2, 1408 East Grand River, East Lansing, 
Michigan 48823. 





Think Christmas! Distinctive, unusual gifts. Free 
E e XMAS, Box 722C, Springfield, Illinois 





Navy Dischargee seeks employment as cruise 
steward. Box 221, Bedford, Virginia 24523. 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new “Guide to Employ- 
ment Abroad” covers all possibilities in sixty 
countries. Includes exclusive ‘Directory of 
American Companies Overseas” and special re- 
ports on summer jobs, government careers, in- 
ternational organizations, medical work, teach- 
ing, librarian, secretarial, newspaper and social 
work overseas. Only $2.00 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or payment refunded. Hill, Interna- 
tional Publications, P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, 
New York 11730. 








HAND WEAVERS — Leclerc Looms available 
from our stock. Free Catalog. School Products 
Company, 312 East 23rd Street, New York 10010. 


WORLD'S LARGEST CROSSWORD PUZZLE. .. 
Excitingly New! Card-table size. . . unique gift! 
Only $1.00 (guaranteed). BRAINY, Dept. AM, 
Box 213, Chatsworth, California 91311. 





MAKE YOUR WILL. Why delay? Get 4 Will Forms 
and attorney's informative book. Only $1.00. 
Legal Forms Company, Department 123, 1967 
Guardian Building, Detroit, Michigan 48226. 





WINTER INSTITUTE 





The Most Revitalizing Week of Your Life! Attend 
a body-mind unifying seminar in Mexico this 
winter. Write Severen Schaeffer, 25 Place Daup- 
hine, Paris 1, France—or call Edward Gates at 
(203) 435 9174. 


POPULATION CONTROL 


Stand up for your right to live in an uncrowded, 
unpolluted environment. Join Zero Population 
Growth, Inc. We are determined to halt popula- 
tion growth now—before our standard of living 
starts to go down. We advocate legalized abor- 
tion, tax incentives for the small family. Write: 
A a State Street, Los Altos, California 
94022. 


THOSE FABULOUS 
PHILADELPHIANS > 


exercises. ——— 


The Life and Times of a Great Orchestra 


by Herbert Kupferberg 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, “among the world’s best, 
is Kupferberg's subject, and he handles it like a maestro. © ~ 


His book is awash with 


anecdotes, the kind which 


music lovers in general will relish, and which aficiona- 
dos of the Philadelphians will savor like a good wine... 


a fine history and a tribute,” 


—Publishers’ Weekly 


32 pages of photographs, $7.95 
i CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
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The evening's always a pleasure when 
the Smooth Canadian joins your tabk 


Because Seagram's V.O. is great company. Light. 
Supremely Smooth. And terribly popular. (In fact it's 
the best-liked brand of all imports, including Scotch.) 
Ask this famous Canadian celebrity to join your table 
some evening. You'll be delighted, we're sure. 
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~ Seagrams "| jJ Canadian. 


b ; Known by the company it keeps. 





The last word 
from Polaroid. 





5 JAN ISTO 


AUTOMATIC 


350 


LAND CAMERA 






















Polaroid ® 








We’ve done it. The cameras that call 
you when your picture is ready. They’re 
the Polaroid Countdown Land cameras. 
The most automatic in the world. 

Take the Countdown 350, for in- 
stance. The moment you shoot, it starts 
making decisions for you. The electric 
eye tells the electronic shutter how much 
light to let in. Pull the film packet, 
and the electronic timer “beeps” when 
your picture is ready, 

It’s one of the most versatile models 
we've ever made. You can take black- 
and-white shots indoors. Without flash. 
Automatic time exposures. Even por- 
traits and close-ups with special at- 
tachments. 

And it's one of the finest Polaroid 
cameras ever made. It has a sharp 
triplet lens. And a Zeiss Ikon double 
image rangefinder-viewfinder. 

There are 4 great cameras in 
Polaroid's Countdown line. Starting 
with the Model 330 (at under $80). 
Up to the deluxe Model 360, with a re- 
chargeable electronice flash. 

Now you've heard everything. 


The Countdown Cameras. This one 
IS SO automatic, it even says"beep" 


when your picture is i 








Prof Bismarck j 
Goes to Washington 4 
by Nora Beloft 


Making It in America 


My Friend Wyndham Lewis 
by Marshall M¢Luhan 





Mr. Sammilers Pht Part lwo 
- by Saul Bellow 





Last Christmas this Polaroid 
Land camera was {ust an idea. 


So automatic it even calls you when your picture is ready. 





We've done it. The camera that calls 
you when your picture is ready. This 
is the Countdown 350. One of the most 
automatic cameras in the world. 

The moment you shoot, it starts 
making decisions for you. The electric 
eye tells the electronic shutter how 
much light to let in. Pull the film 
packet, and the electronic timer beeps 
the instant your picture is ready. 
"350 | It's one of the most versatile 
Ske Qr Polaroid Land cameras ever made. 

You can take black-and-white shots 
indoors. Without flash. Automatie 
time exposures. Or even portraits and 
close-ups with special attachments. 

And it's one of the finest we've ever 
- nee MESI made. It has a sharp 3-element lens. 
- Fir And a Zeiss Ikon double image range- 
finder-viewfinder. 

There are four great cameras in 
Polaroid's Countdown line. Starting 
at under $80. (The Model 330.) And 
they all beep or buzz to tell you when 
your picture is ready. They're gifts 
ELECTRONIC TIMER that speak for themselves. 

Now you've heard everything. 


The Countdown 350. 
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249. CAPTIVE CITY 


i9. CAPTIVE 493. FIRE FROM HEAVEN 133. THE HUMAN 200 ! . The Li 
hicago in Chains by MARY RENAULT DESMOND MORRIS aby Nadala uon" 
OVID DEMARIS (Retail price $7.95) ` (Retail price $6.95) by RALPH G. MARTIN 
(Retail price $6.95) Photographs 
101. DEAN ACHESON: 204. THE THREE (Retail price $8.95) 
322. IN THIS HOUSE PRESENT AT THE DAUGHTERS OF 
E BREDE CREATION: My Years MADAME LIANG 
nt GODNE in the State Department by PEARL S. BUCK 2. ONLY ONE YEAR 
(Retail price $6.95) Photos. (Ret. price $12.50) (Retail price $6.95) ry rea $7.95) 


317. MY LIFE WITH 
MARTIN LUTHER KING, 
JR. by CORETTA 


313. THE PROSECUTOR 
by JAMES MILLS 





aor Fed An Invit ati on t O Rea ders (Retail price $5.95) - xum 
ure mum. Ec E 
RAM WHO MAY HAVE CONSIDERED (Retail price $5.95) , ANDROMEDA | 


HEMINGWAY: A Life Story 
CARLOS BAKER 


Photographs 
(Retail price $10) 


490. LIFE ON MAN 
by THEODOR ROSEBURY 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


Book-of-the-Month Club 


104. MISS CRAIG'S 
21-DAY SHAPE-UP 
PROGRAM: For Men 
& Women. Illustrate 
(Retail price $6.95) 


|. MICHAEL CRICHTON 


STRAIN | 


A NOVEL S 
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Retail price $6.95 Brea, 231. COMPLETE POEMS Ege cop n 

( price $6 ) OF ROBERT FROST 250. Retail price $5.95 
304. THE AMERICANS (Retail price $8) i 
by J. C. FURNAS O S E = 
[erem Pate ma 

(Retail price $12.95) LS 


107. THE WAY THINGS 
WORK: An Illustrated 
Encyclopedia of 
Technology. 

(Retail price $8.95) 


484. THE 900 DAYS 
The Siege of Leningrad 
by HARRISON E. 
SALISBURY. Photos. 
(Retail price $10) 


188. A LONG ROW OF 
CANDLES: The Memoirs 
and Diaries of C. L. 
Sulzberger, 1934-1954 
(Retail price $12.50) 


233. THE JOYS OF YIODISH 
by LEO ROSTEN 
(Retail price $10) 


355. THE DEATH OF 

A PRESIDENT by 
WILLIAM MANCHESTER 
Charts and maps 
(Retail price $10) 


ANY THREE 
FOR ONLY $1 


IN A SHORT EXPERIMENTAL SUBSCRIPTION 


You agree to buy three additional Club Selections or 
Alternates within a year at special members’ prices 





All books distributed by the 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


are identical to the publishers’ editions 


401. GREAT TRUE SPY 
STORIES. Edited 

by ALLEN DULLES 
(Retail price $6.95) 


149. THE STORY 
OF PHILOSOPHY 
y WILL DURANT 


414. IBERIA: Spanish 
Travels and Reflections 
by JAMES A. MICHENER 
Facta pus 

(Retail price $10) 


329. THE HISTORY 


by WILLIAM L. SHIRER 
(Retail price $12.50) 


183. THE VICTIMS 

by BERNARD LEFKOWITZ 
and KENNETH G. GROSS 
(Retail price $6.95) 


381. ROUSSEAU AND 
REVOLUTION by WILL and 
ARIEL DURANT. Illustrated 
(Retail price $15) 


408. COUPLES £y 
JOHN UPDIKE 
(Retail price $6.95) 


234. THE OXFORD 
HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 

by SAMUEL ELIOT 
MORISON. Illustrated 
(Retail price $12,50) 


378. THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY IN WORLD WAR II 
Edited by S. E. SMITH 
Illustrated 

(Retail price $12,50) 


485. KNOW YOUR 
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319. Retail price $12.50 
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280. THE AGE OF (Retail price $6) OF PSYCHIATRY dy ^ 
VOLTAIRE by WILL and d F. G. ALEXANDER, M.D. ANTIQUES fy RALE H and S 
ARIEL DURANT. Illustrate 116. DISRAELI by ROBERT and S. T. SELESNICK, M.D. Photogtaplis x 
(Retail price $12) BLAKE. Illustrated Illus, (Ret. price $11.95) (Retail price $7.50) a the 


257. THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGE DICTIONARY 
(Retail price $5.95) 


THESE TWO BOOKS 


COUNT AS ONE CHOICE 


196. LISTEN TO THE WARM 
and STANYAN STREET & 
OTHER SORROWS £» ROD 
MC KUEN. (Retail prices 
total $7.90) 


(Retail price $12.50) 


260. THE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY OF 
QUOTATIONS 
(Retail price $11) 


THESE TWO BOOKS 
COUNT AS ONE CHOICE 


200. HOW CHILDREN 
LEARN and HOW CHILDREN 
FAIL $y JOHN HOLT 
(Retail prices total $9.45) 


140. THE COMPLETE 
MEDICAL GUIDE by BENJAMIN 
F. MILLER, M.D. 3rd revised 
edition. Illustrated 

(Retail price $9,95) 


161. JOY OF COOKING 

by IRMA S. ROMBAUER 
and MARION R. BECKER 
Illustrated 

(Retail price $6.95) 


130. THE GRAHAM KERR 
COOKBOOK 4y THE 
GALLOPING GOURMET 
Photographs 

(Retail price $7.50) 


580. MASTERING THE ART 
OF FRENCH COOKING 
SIMONE BECK, LOUISETTE 
BERTHOLLE, JULIA CHILD 
Illustrated 

(Retail price $10) 


A LIBRARY-BUILDING PLAN EVERY READING FAMILY SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
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The Story of the Men 
Who Influence the institution 
That influences the World 


The New York Times 


Gay Ialese 





241. Retail price $10 
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. Coming in the Atlantic: _ THE LOWERING HEMISPHERE 

| | _ by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 

The noted historian contemplates: 
“one of the more conspicuous 5 

hypocrisies of the American way 

in foreign policy"—our attitude 

toward Latin America—and 

suggests what must be done 

about it. 

THE DIVINE RITE OF MUSHROOMS 

by Robert Graves 

PIECES OF THE FRAME 

by John McPhee 

THE POOR ARE EVERMORE 

WITH US 

by Michael Harrington 


Winter issues will feature 
T. S. ELIOT AND EZRA POUND: 
COLLABORATORS IN LETTERS 
by Donald Gallup, a major 
achievement in original 
3 scholarship. For the first time, 
the friendship of two of the 
key figures in twentieth-century 
literature is examined and docu- 7 
mented in fascinating detail. 
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Massachusetts, was suspended 
recently, and threatened with 
dismissal, for reading to his class 
from an article in the Atlantic. 'The 
document that moved the nobles 

of the Ipswich School Board to the 
finding of crime and the resolute 
delivery of punishment was Dr. 
Robert Jay Lifton's “The Young and 
the Old," a two-part essay he calls 
"Notes on a New History." 

"[t's true that a juicy obscenity 
was involved, but it was a quotation 
in a scholarly context," a Boston 
Globe editorial writer observed. 

", , . But an old-time Bostonian, if 
there is one left, might raise an 
eyebrow, or even two eyebrows, at 
the suggestion that the Atlantic isn't 
fit to be read to the young." The 
Globe man wrote, it seemed to us, 
not with eyebrows raised but with a 
smile on his lips, sharing, we like to 
presume, our concern for the 
schoolteacher and our condolences 
to school board members consigned 
to dwell in a world so narrow. 

The young, of course, make up an 
important and valued part of the 
Atlantic’s audience. ‘They are as 
much in our thoughts as are their 
elders when we select and prepare 
material for publication. We think 
of them as intelligent young adults, 
curious about and aware of the 
world around them, and ambitious 
in their pursuit of knowledge. 

They don't like to be condescended 
to, and they don’t like the sham 

and hypocrisy with which some of the 
rest of society—including much of 
journalism—deals with some of 
today’s realities. Language, for 
instance. Like all respectable 
publications, we frequently must 
ponder how to combine reality about 
the way people talk in public, and 


This cannot be done simply by 
drawing the line against any and al - 
profanity or obscenity, nor by i 
throwing aside all inhibitions. Each | 
case has to be settled on its merits. 
When, as related in an earlier x 
Atlantic article, a Harlem boy about 
five years old walks up to a police 
prowl car, sticks his head inside 
coolly, and shouts an obscenity at a 
policeman, that is a pertinent social 
fact. An intelligent high school 
senior in Ipswich, Massachusetts, 

or Vernonia, Oregon, even if by some 
inconceivable oversight he has 

never read or heard that obscenity 
before, has the right to a direct 

and realistic knowledge of how at an- 
early age a Harlem boy is conditioned 
to hate, and to be bold enough to 
insult a policeman. 

Frequently we receive articles or 
short stories in which obscenity or Es 
profanity adds nothing of value, or is E. 
merely offensive. In such cases we E 
argue the author into meeker means 
of expression. In other cases, as in 
Dr. Lifton's brilliant discussion of 
the origins of some of the younger 
generation's manners and 
mores, anything less than the 3 
explicitness he ‘employed would 5 
have done a disservice to his 
argument and to the readers, 
including those bright, advanced-class 
seniors at Ipswich High. We hope 
that by this writing they are 
reunited, and well along in their 
discussion of Part II of "Notes on 
a New History." 
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_ -. Every once in a while the heady 
Es feeling comes over Washington that 
[d it is participating in an event of epic 
~ . and historic proportions. Thus it 
F was this year, in the battle between 
- a significant proportion—compared 
Be with the way it had always been— 
5 23 of the Congress and the Administra- 


. — tion over the issue of military spend- 
ver ing. The journalistic truisms are that 
ios it was a "historic debate"; that "never 
again will the Pentagon: s requests 


ie go unquestioned." And the partici- 
Pe pants in the attack fairly unanimous- 
/ m ly believe that they accomplished 
— — quite a lot and that the future is with 
fa p them. Compared with their an- 


iT Md  nounced eoals of defeating the anti- 
E [A ballisicmissle system and cutting 
e E. Eo billion from the Pentagon budg- 
E et, their hard achievements were 
XM B euscule: Therefore, given the logic 
im and validity of the position that m 
: E defense budget is out of proportion, 
i: E the questions are: What did happen? 
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— what can happen next? 
The sudden virulence of the anti- 
military debate drew from a variety 
= of sources. A number of domestic 
: E programs were underfunded, and 
~ the military budget, traditionally 
m approved by Congress almost rou- 
. tinely, was an inviting target. The 
- Pentagon's budget had nearly dou- 
—— bled since the Democrats took office 
L dmn 1961, reaching $81.1 billion as 
ee MES . Lyndon Johnson departed for ‘Texas. 
— — And some politicians were beginning 
Re 3 to realize that an end to the Vietnam 
War would not necessarily bring 
. about a significant reduction in the 
ie E engon: s share of the budget. 
b The new willingness to question 
A ae military was in part due to the 
E fact that they were losing a war. 
JE ar the ultimate ro E was 
cet 
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with the civilians who sent them into 
it was of little consequence, prob- 
ably because so many politicians had 
concurred in that decision. The 
military had misled the civilians and 
the politicians, it was charged, and 
that was probably all of a piece with 
how much money they said they 
needed for national defense. ‘The 
military were no longer presumed 
to be omniscient on military matters. 
Finally, there was the all-important 
matter of timing. All of these fac- 
tors might not have counted so 
much if it had not also been true 
that the Nixon Administration's 
slow pace, particularly at the be- 
ginning, meant that not much else 
was going on. And, as is often the 
case, the press and the politicians 
reinforced each other, spurring each 
other on. When, later in the year, 
the politicians’ interest in this “his- 
toric” issue flagged, so did that of 
the press. 


The anti-militants 


There were, in fact, two separable 
parts to the attack on the Pentagon 
this year: one to reject the ABM, 
and one to pare the budget for other 
weapons systems. The near victory 
in the Senate for the opponents of 
the ABM, as compared with the 
relative ease with which amend- 
ments to cut out other weapons were 
defeated, is in itself instructive. ‘The 
ABM was an unusual kind of issue, 
having to do with a new generation 
of nuclear weaponry and the deli- 
cate possibility of a nuclear agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union. More 
painstaking work was undertaken by 
its opponents, But even that was not 
quite enough. In part, the intensity 
of the anti-ABM sentiment was a 
fluke, provoked by good old Ameri- 
can feelings about. real estate as 


much as by concern about the 
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balance of terror, or spending more - 
billions for a weapons system of. 
dubious efficacy. When various com- - 
munities found that they had been 
selected for missile sites (under the | 
former Sentinel plan, before it was . 
modified by the Nixon Administra- 
tion into the Safeguard plan to pro- 

tect missile sites instead of cities), 

they vociferously declined the honor. 
It was then that the issue became 
one of major proportions. The halt- 
ing of the Sentinel site construction - 
by the Nixon Administration, and 
then the proffering of an ABM 
system with an entirely different 

rationale, including a change in the . 

enemy it was supposed to defend us | 
against (Russia in lieu of China), 

raised more doubts whether its pro- 
ponents knew what they were about. i 

No one worked harder to fan those 
doubts, or had more effect, than a- 
collection of scientists all too fa- 
miliar with the properties of nuclear 
power. The Council for a Livable 
World, a Washington organization 
of nuclear physicists and “other sci- 
entists, helped to stir up the “no 
missile in the backyard” sentiment. 
Then, through a series of lunches 
and dinners, they proceeded to edu- 

cate senators and their staff members. 
about the workings and dangers of 
antiballistic missilery. 

This novelty of legislators sitting. 
down to learn for themselves and 
make up their own minds about a. 
dificult and arcane matter, and 
finding that after all they, too, could 
grasp it, was what set the ABM issue. 
apart from previous defense ques- 
tions and led to the unprecedented. 
challenge to the Pentagon's author- | 
ity. Others, in particular former 
Democratic Administration officials, 
began to be called to Capitol Hill 
to explain to the lawmakers about. 
other vulnerable pins of the defense 
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After you ve seen his 
chalet at Megève, 
ask to see his 


“I never judge a man by his chalet. 
After all, doesn't everyone own 
at least one? 

But as soon as a man brings out all 
18 of his Marie Brizard liqueurs, 
I'm certain he's worth 
my time. 

Because then I know 
that he appreciates 
the finest things 

in life. 

For him, money's 

no object. 

It’s only quality 

that counts." 
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Washington 2d 


years when they had concurred in 
whatever the Pentagon and its 
friendly congressional committees 
said was needed. One senator who 
was there reports that when a former 
official pointed out to a group of 
senators that they had been equip- 
ping the Pentagon for the extremely 
unlikely task of fighting, simultane- 
ously, an all-out, non-nuclear as well 
as nuclear war with Russia, and also 
one with China, and also a limited 
war somewhere else, even Senator 
Richard Russell of Georgia, long the 
Senate's leading defense expert, was 
amazed. 

The legislators were emboldened 
not only to question the wisdom of 
the Pentagon but also, and perhaps 
even more important, that of their 
own Armed Services Committees, 
whose militant lead they had, by 
congressional custom, habitually 
and willingly followed. During the 
McNamara years, it was the uni- 
formed military and the Armed 
Services Committees of Congress 
against the Pentagon civilians. Mc- 
Namara’s efforts to bar new weapons 
systems were attacked on Capitol 
Hill, and often overridden. By con- 
trast, Secretary Laird was able to 
cancel some systems with impunity. 

The challenge to the ABM, how- 
ever, never would have come as close 
to success in the Senate had its 
leaders not been such respected 
members of the institution as John 
Sherman Cooper, Republican of 
Kentucky, and Philip Hart, Demo- 
crat of Michigan. The reluctance to 
challenge the committee system runs 
very deep, each senator knowing that 
there but for the grace goes his own 
present or future power. Nor would 
the challenge have come as near to 
its mark had it not been for the 
continuing work, the daily contact- 
ing and trading of information on 
the part of Cooper's and Hart's legis- 
lative assistants, William Miller and 
Muriel Ferris, and Edward Ken- 
nedy's and Mike Mansfield’s assist- 
ants, Dun Gifford and Charles 
Ferris, all working closely with Tom 
Halsted of the Council for a N 
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able World. An informal caucus o 
other senators’ aides, sometimes as 
many as forty, was convened and 
met frequently throughout the de- 
bate. The staff group discovered 
from the ABM issue that the infor- 
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days endorsing products they Granatelli has been in, 
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So if you ve seen Andy for years. He has raced them, 
ranatelli in Avis ads and repaired them, created them, 
ommercials, you may have 
oncluded that Avis has gone 
but and bought itself just 
another Big Name. 
Then read on. 
We got Andy Granatelli — 
bone of the world's foremost 
automotive experts — because 
we wanted someone who really 
nows, to help us write a 
heckout manual for our 
aintenance men. Someone 
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mation on weapons systems can be 
obtained—often through the clan- 
destine help of sympathetic Penta- 
gon informants—and understood. 
They then developed material for 
assaults on other Pentagon propos- 
als. Though not unprecedented in 
concept, this was as extensive and 
cooperative a legislative effort as 
had been mounted in recent mem- 
Ory. 
TAILORED BY Yet it failed. The effort to block 
construction of the Safeguard system 
227227 was defeated—by only one vote, to 
be sure, an unaccustomed show of 
strength on such an issue. After that, 
If you are concerned about your things fell apart. After two months 
personal investment in Fall suit- of debate, opponents had cut only 
ings and sport jackets, we invite $190 million from the $20 billion bill. 
your consideration of the Grieco 
collection. One of these fine 
stores will be proud to introduce 
you to the natural tailoring of 
Grieco. 


Amendments to limit, prevent, or 
postpone development or construc- 
tion of a new manned bomber, a 
new nuclear aircraft carrier, the be- 
hemoth C-5A transport plane, a new 
Navy F-14 fighter to protect aircraft 
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tion is let there be MIRV’s. 
The only amendments which car- 
ried were those which the defenders 
of the Pentagon, led by Armed 
Services Committee Chairman John 
Stennis, Democrat of Mississippi, 


NY. 


were able to modify or reinterpret 
to their own purposes. 

The more dismal record in the 
House of Representatives was ex- 
pected. It is a more conservative 
body by inclination, and by habit 
not a place of serious debate. ‘The 
House is big and unwieldy, and 
short of chaining the members to 
their chairs, it is difficult to keep 
them on hand for any length of time. 
The House is even less inclined than 
the Senate to challenge its commit- 
tees, and in contrast to the Senate 
leaders, Speaker John McCormack 
stood four-square with Mendel Riv- 
ers, the Armed Services Committee 
chairman. It is a place where the 
flamboyant Rivers can still, by way 
E ATO CUAMBAGNE of explaining the defense budget, 
THE TAYLOR WINE COMPANY, INC., cry out that "America is too young 
HAMMONDSPORT, NEW YORK. to die" and not get laughed out of 
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the chamber. Whereas John Stennis, 
in an attempt to defang the Penta- 


: y 
5 Five of the worlds gon’ critics, had his committee eut al 
| ion' , Rivers’ g dded 
-  SevenegreatSherries — I in te Cms pa 


service, the Navy, and another sev- 
23 th n m eral million for a plane that even the 
E carry e d e Air Force does not want (only its 
$ manufacturer, Northrop, does), and 
Duff Gordon. is not even to be used by the United 


States; it will be given away in a 


Lady Bountiful gesture to our less 
sophisticated "Free World allies." 
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d to the authorizing legislation which 
E generated the extensive debate, had 
still to be considered. But, barring 
major new developments, this sec- 
ond round was not expected to pro- 
duce a major battle.) 
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instructive. Some were tactical. The 
debate went on for too long in the 
Senate and covered too many sub- 
jects. Unaccustomed to the pressure 
of thinking through a difficult sub- 
ject for themselves, and of having 
a lengthy debate intrude upon their 
schedules, the senators were weary of 
it at the end of the month-long con- 
sideration of the ABM. When, after 
the three-week August recess, they 
had to resume discussion of several 
more amendments on other weapons 
A oi |! | systems, they were anxious to get on 
CERCA won zi to other things, or back to the office, 
1 Babes err qa or out to make a speech, and the 
| E 1 Se gott Pentagon critics seemed pestiferous. 
A É The more the critics pursued, the 
iere son sae anion sti iM Pinta Cocktail Sherry: | more soured the Senate atmosphere 
‘aves es a y p 
| Unbelievably dry, withan | became. Having shown uncommon 
exquisitely clean, fresh | opposition to its Armed Services 
m A V aroma. Thetaste, like | Committee on the ABM vote, the 
p» n". SHERRY | "n Y thecolor,isofsunshine. | Senate now was anxious to re- 
d yn 2 i 1 turn to its more accustomed and 
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| "Menor, * as a Spring day, to arouse its allies time to regroup and rein- 
enthusiasm for the meal to come. force their troops. The Navy worked 

so hard to defeat the amendment to 

e postpone the new nuclear aircraft 
| carrier that Senator Walter Mon- 
dale, sponsor of that anticarrier 
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Diplomat 


No other fountain pen is 
"built" like the magnificent 
MONTBLANC! Man-size—big 
enough to fill a man's grip 
and take a man's handling. 
Exclusive, extra-large, 14-karat 
gold point with etched facing 
assures super-smooth writing 
action, responds to pen pres- 
sure, and gives a man a new 
"personality on paper". Its 
giant ink capacity is a man- 
pleasing feature too! 





Many pen experts here and 
abroad consider the MONT- 
BLANC to be the finest pen 
ever designed. It’s Europe's 
most prized pen, classic in 
beauty, unmatched in writing 
ease, There's a MONTBLANC 
point, from extra fine to triple 
broad, to suit every hand. 


$33 is a small price for this 
superb writing instrument— 
a lifetime gift imported by 
KOH-I-NOOR, Inc., 208 North 
St., Bloomsbury, N.J. Beauti- 
fully gift boxed. Engraving 
optional at low cost. Other 
MONTBLANC pens at $7.95 
to $178. Desk sets in choice 
onyxes from $27.50 to $95. 


At fine stores and pen shops every- 
where, including Abercrombie & 
Fitch, N.Y.C., Chicago & San 
Francisco; L. S. Ayers, Indianapo- 
lis; Bloomingdale'/s, N.Y.C.; Bul- 
lock's Wilshire, L.A.; Dayton's, 
Minneapolis; Eastman Co., 
Golden Gate Pen Co., Haverhill's, 
San Francisco; Fahrney's, Wash., 
D.C.; Filene's, Shreve Crump & 
Low, Boston; Higbee's, Cleve- 
land; |. Magnin, Calif., Ore., 
Wash.; Marshall Field, Chicago; 
A. Pomerantz, John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, and at leading col- 
lege bookstores and stationers. 
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amendment, remarked, “The last 
time there were that many Navy 
people up here in the Capitol was 
when the British were burning the 
joint" By seeming to be unselec- 
tive, the senators who pursued the 
attack found themselves in the posi- 
tion of being portrayed as zealous 
disarmers, rather than protectors of 
the public purse. "Cutting the budg- 
et has an inchoate constituency," 
said Mondale. “The Navy has a real 
one." 

Senators may be just people who 
happened to end up in the Senate 
instead of a factory or a boardroom 
or a law office, but once there they 
take themselves very seriously in- 
deed. (There are few more pathetic 
sights in Washington than an ex- 
senator. The ego problem was in- 
sufficiently appreciated by some anti- 
Pentagon tacticians, and at various 
critical points they found that Sena- 
tor X could not be persuaded to 
beseech Senator Y for his vote, or 
compromise an amendment to ac- 
commodate Senator Z. 

Moreover, liberals seem congenital- 
ly incapable of sustained cooperation, 
and the work against the ABM ex- 
hausted their capacities for mutual- 
ity; after that, they resumed march- 
ing in different directions. There 
was no real leadership after the 
ABM vote. On occasion inexperi- 
enced or unpopular senators became 
the sponsors of the various amend- 
ments, often by default. There was 
little work done to persuade sena- 
tors who might have been persuad- 
able. And here, too, the outcome was 
affected by chance; the events on 
Chappaquiddick Island removed Ed- 
ward Kennedy from a role as a con- 
tinuing leader of the Pentagon’s 
opposition; the death of Senator 
Dirksen induced the gleam of lead- 
ership in the eyes of a good percent- 
age of Senate Republicans, who 
tumbled over each other to conduct 
themselves as party regulars until the 
question of succession was settled. 

But there were deeper reasons for 
the critics’ failure to do better, rea- 
sons that will be of more importance 
over the long term. The central 
problem was that there was no focus 
or conceptual framework to their 
position. They lost not least of all 
because they conducted the argu- 
ment on the Pentagon's terms. They 
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took it weapon by weapon, asking, 
Will it work? Will it add to the 
nation's defense? In the first case, the 
answer is unknowable until it is 
tried, which it usually won't be. 'The 
military’s defenders are fond of argu- 
ing that the fact that a weapon 
hasn't been used proves just how 
valuable it is. In the second case, the 
answer is invariably, to some degree, 
yes. The more profound issue is 
whether, after a certain point, any 
more national defense is worth the 
expense, but this is not the line of 
reasoning which politicians were 
ready to advance. 

The attempt to defeat the ABM 
was almost successful in part because 
it got beyond the old arguments, but 
it didn't get far enough. A great tor- 
rent of words was spent on what the 
enemy was doing, and whether ABM 
would work or not, an issue which 
only confused the public, if not the 
senators themselves. Perhaps it would 
work, and perhaps someone some- 
day in the Kremlin would intend ill, 
or go mad. And in that case, perhaps 
the ABM would buy a slim margin 
of safety. The most fundamental 
argument against the ABM was 
that, given the limits of national re- 
sources, and given other needs, the 
money should not be spent on the 
ABM. Some of its opponents under- 
stood this, but apparently the time 
has not yet come for that sort of talk. 

Melvin Laird has said that we 
should sacrifice “no option necessary 
to cope with the possible develop- 
ment of potential threats," a con- 
cept which leaves limitless possibili- 
ties of spending for defense. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff can always argue 
that a new ship buys more safety 
than an old one and a manned 
bomber buys more safety than no 
manned bomber and win the argu- 
ment on those terms. And that is 
precisely what happened when the 
Senate took up the individual 
amendments on various weapons. 

Sometimes they were even fur- 
ther off the mark. Senator William 
Proxmire's main argument against 
the C-5A was that the contracting 
procedures were poor and had led 
to unconscionable cost overruns, and 
when the Pentagon announced that 
they would fix that, he had nothing 
left to say. At that point the issue 
became one of national defense, and 
the senators were, as always, for that. 
No amount of railing against the 
“military-industrial complex" will 
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: make it go away, for as long as the 
E. government buys arms, there will be 
| one. Perfect contracting procedures 
| and saintly contractors would not 
; resolve the problem of how much 
: it is in the national interest to buy. 
Some men who were in the Penta- 
gon under the Democrats are think- 
ing along these lines, and urging that 
3 it is time to advance the terms of the 
43 debate. Paul Warnke, formerly an 
å Assistant Secretary of Defense, sug- 
gests that “now it’s time to take an- 
other step and say ‘let’s decide what 
contingencies are most likely and 
i most important and let's prepare for 
ic that.’ The political leaders have to 
be willing to say te the American 
| people we will be ‘less safe’ than be- 
m. fore, and we will be. But that much 
e safety is no longer a good buy." Har- 
P» old Brown, another former Penta- 
E gon official and now president of the 
California Institute of Technology, 
argues that “it has always been said 
that if we're going to make a mis- 
take, make a mistake on the side of 
safety. But you have to make a dis- 
tinction between safety and excess. 
If you had to say one should always 
err on the side of excess, then it 
wouldn't be said." 
a A few of the congressional critics 
did begin to raise this sort of reason- 
ing. Proxmire, as chairman of a 
joint economic subcommittee, did 
hold hearings on the relationships of 
; military expenditures to other na- 
E tional needs, something the Armed 
Services Committees do not consider. 
George McGovern, in arguing against 
the new manned bomber, urged that 


“we should settle at the outset 
D whether bombers have any meaning- 
fr ful role to play at all. ... Our tenure 


as a viable democratic society,” he 

said, “depends as much upon our 

approach to these urgent [domestic] 

requirements as it does upon our 

ability to acquire more, new, and 
* better weapons. We simply cannot 
3 afford to build systems which are un- 
: = necessary or unworkable. Before we 
ra decide to ‘err on the side of strength,’ 
. we must determine whether it is nec- 
essary to err at all.” Representative 
Otis Pike, like McGovern a man 
who raised questions about military 
spending before it became the fash- 
ion, and a dogged critic of the Penta- 
gon, did speak in the House debate 
about the relevance of the choices 
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made for defense to other things. 
“Our ships are old,” he agreed, in 
arguing against Rivers’ extra billion 
dollars for the Navy. “But there are 
an awful lot of things in this coun- 
try that are old. We have some old 
schools in this country. We have 
some old hospitals in this country, 
and we have some old highways in 
this country. We have air that smells 
old and water that is just as old... ." 


Lid 

Besides showing that outsiders 
could invite themselves into discus- 
sions of defense, causing the con- 
gressional committees to be slightly 
less magnanimous about the Penta- 
gon's requests, and spreading the 
awareness to the public that some- 
thing was amiss, the Defense critics 
also take justifiable credit for the 
fact that the Nixon Administration 
itself made cuts first of $1.1 billion, 
and then of another $3 billion, in 
the defense spending planned for 
this year by President Johnson. Yet 
the way that the reductions were 
made shows what the critics are up 
against, and the limits on their pow- 
er. First the $3 billion in cuts was 
evenly allocated among the services 
—$1 billion each for the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force; second, except for 
the cancellation of the Manned Or- 
biting Laboratory, announced ear- 
lier in the year, none involved 
decisions to forgo new and expen- 
sive weapons. The Air Force re- 
duced the number of training hours 
for pilots; the Army cut troop levels 
in anticipation of planned post-Viet- 
nam reductions; the Navy retired 
old ships which it plans to replace. 

All of this is of a piece with 
the new system of decision-making 
which Laird is installing at the Pen- 
tagon, one in which the Chiefs will 
have a far more important role than 
they did in the McNamara days. 
In one respect, the Laird system 
will make more sense. For political 
("missile gap") as well as strategic 
reasons, when the Democrats took 
over at the Pentagon, their instruc- 
tions to the Chiefs were simply to 
report to the civilian leaders what 
weapons they needed, without quali- 
fication, to meet all of the commit- 
ments and contingencies which had 
been assumed during the cold war. 
Until then, the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration had been holding down de- 
fense costs by relying on the threat 
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of using the United States’s then nu- 
clear superiority to keep the world 
in line, and with a predetermined 
ceiling on the Pentagon budget. 

When Kennedy and McNamara 
lifted the lid, the Chiefs inevitably 
requested far more for defense than 
the political leaders were prepared 
to permit them. This led to a further 
discrediting of the judgment of the 
Chiefs. ‘The civilians did not mind 
at all letting the press and public 
know of the absurdity of the military 
requests, and of how the civilians 
had chopped them down. Now, un- 
der Laird, the Chiefs will be given 
what is described as a "target area"— 
an amount roughly equivalent to 
the final budget figure sought—and 
told to plan within that. At least in 
the short term, Messrs. Laird and 
Nixon have gotten the message 
about the way the winds of public 
opinion on military spending are 
currently blowing, and will request 
a still further reduced Pentagon 
budget next year. 

A more important question is 
what is in that budget, and how it is 
arrived at, and what the long-range 
prospects are. In that sense, the way 
the cuts were made this year is not 
encouraging. Items which cost little 
now, but will involve great amounts 
in future years, were not disturbed. 
The equivalent cuts among the ser- 
vices indicated a lack of central di- 
rection. Left to their own devices, 
the services will make their 
own plans without regard to overlap 
or coordination. The Air Force, for 
instance, has little interest in spend- 
ing its part of the budget to provide 
airlift capacity for the Army. The 
Navy is largely an air force on boats, 
and the admirals prefer the surface 
fleet to the nuclear-missile-equipped 
Polaris submarine, the nation's most 
effective nuclear weapon. Each ser- 
vice covets its own antiballistic-mis- 
sile system; Air Force leaders prefer 
bombers to missiles. It therefore re- 
quires very tough leadership at the 
top, and a willingness to reject the 
Chiefs’ proposals again and again, 
in order to impose any sense on 
the Pentagon budget. Yet Laird has 
made it very clear that the services 
are to be restored a greater voice 
in defense planning, and around the 
Pentagon there is talk about how 
there is going to be a lot less "second 
guessing." How much all of this is a 
matter of atmospherics, or where it 
will lead, not even Laird yet knows. 
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But there is precious little that 
Congress can do about it. The Con- 


gress can hector and intimidate and 


even delete, but it cannot run the 
government. 'The Nixon Administra- 
tion has decided that the Pentagon 
will now plan for only one major 
and one minor war. The Chiefs, 
however, sniffed that change coming 
some time ago, and have been 
ahead of the game. They have been 
saying that as it happens they are 
in fact prepared to fight only one 
major and one minor war; they can 
always write a paper citing the need, 
in terms of national security, for 
whatever they say they see a need. It 
takes a lot of courage to face them 
down, a quality of which the Presi- 
dent has not demonstrated an abun- 
dance. The Administration is con- 
sidering an idea which the Pentagon 
critics have put forward: an an- 
nual statement of foreign policy into 
which military policy would presum- 
ably fit. But, like many changes the 
critics advocate, this might turn out 
to be merely a mechanical, not a sub- 
stantive, reform. 

Those who led the assault on 
the Pentagon budget this year are 
planning another, better-coordinated 
fight next year. There have been et- 
forts to hold the congressional staff 
group together, and provide it with 
new material. The Brookings Insti- 
tution, a Washington research center 
which houses several former Demo- 
cratic Administration officials who 
were heavily involved in the educat- 
ing of the politicians who took on 
the Pentagon, will be issuing its 
own studies of strategic policy and 
the Pentagon budget. These will be 
drawn upon by the politicians and 
the press. There is consideration 
being given to abandoning the 
weapon-by-weapon approach and 
trying instead simply to lower the 
total amount the Pentagon may 
spend—a primitive approach, and a 
sign of Congress’ limits. 

The critics of the Pentagon on Cap- 
itol Hill argue that they came a long 
way this year, and that any major 
effort of this sort takes at least 
three years—a time, probably not co- 
incidentally, that brings us to the 
1972 elections. But Washington is 
very fickle about its "great issues "— 
civil rights, poverty, and does any- 
one remember reciprocal trade?— 
and there is simply no predicting 
how long this one will be with us. 

The men at the Pentagon do not 


exactly plan to sit around and take 
a battering in the meantime. First, 
they are very intent upon "restoring 
the credibility" of the Defense De- 
partment, as they put it. That is why 
Mr. Laird appointed a commission 
to review its procedures, and why he 
avoids making predictions about 
when the Vietnam War will end. A 
presidential adviser reports "with 
great sadness" that he expects a 
reaction on the right against those 
who have been attacking the war, 
the Pentagon, and the armaments. 
As Defense officials view it, when 
the shouting died this year, the 
politicians voted, time after time, 
for defense. Yet they feel that they 
did not "communicate" the Penta- 
gon's position very well, and they 
plan to try harder next time around. 
As they look to the seventies, and 
as they read the threats from Russia 
and China, they find America un- 
derpreparing, particularly in strate- 
gic weapons, and they see the ABM 
as only the beginning. "People ac- 
cused Mel of exaggerating the 
threats during the ABM debate,” 
says one of his associates. “They are 
going to find that he understated it." 
The Pentagon leaders realize cor- 
rectly that there has been a fairly 
sudden political change in this coun- 
try, which for the first time in a long 
while has made attacking the Penta- 
gon, as one put it, "low-risk poli- 
tics." He said, "If within a couple of 
years we have not made it high-risk 
politics, we will not have done our 

job." 
ELIZABETH B. DREW 
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In this third winter since the “‘vic- 
tory' of the Six-Day War, Israelis 
face increasingly hostile relations 
with their Arab neighbors. Indeed, 
some Israeli politicians have dis- 
carded the term Six-Day War, and 
refer instead to the 1967 war, and 
the subsequent period of almost 
daily flare-ups on the cease-fire lines 
with Egypt, Syria, Jordan, and Leb- 
anon as the “Two-Year War." 

In such an atmosphere, Prime 
Minister Golda Meir's visit to the 
United States brought a sense of re- 
lief and even euphoria; the friend- 
liness of her reception by President 
Nixon and the general public 

\ 


the quick-to-feel-a- 
slight Israelis. At the end of it, gov- 
ernment sources insisted, however, 


pleased even 


that Israel's positions had not 
changed, despite Mrs. Meir’s decla- 
rations in Washington and New 
York that "everything is negotiable.” 

"Everything," of course, is the 
Arab half of Jerusalem and all other 
areas occupied by Israel since 1967, 
and all of it is not negotiable. “Ev- 
erything can be discussed,” one 
high- ‘level official said, “including 
free access to Jerusalem and reli- 
gious autonomy over holy places.” 
But, the official cautioned, there is 
“nothing new” in Israel’s current 
posture. Despite pressure from some 
friendly big powers, discussions of 
the final disposition of the occupied 
territories will take place only when 
the Arabs sit down with Israel to 
talk peace and negotiate real na- 
tional boundaries, not just fragile 
cease-fire lines. 


“We have to get ready” 


But some things have changed in 
the past months. Israel's "hawks"— 
among them a large part of the pub- 
lic—have stiffened their positions. 
Returning to Israel after a four 
months' absence abroad, one could 
not help feeling that the attitude of 
Israelis had hardened. 

Defense Minister Moshe Dayan, 
the popular general whose black eye- 
patch has made his face identifiable 
to newspaper readers throughout the 
world, recently analyzed the reasons 
behind the hawks’ growth, terming 
it “natural.” “Just after the war,” 
General Dayan said, “we expected 
the Arabs to make peace. ‘The war 
had ended. 
Arabs blockaded and stopped navi- 
gation through the Gulf of Aqaba. 
When the war was through and they 
lost the war, everybody was ready 
and expecting to have peace with 
them. Now after two years and into 
the third year, people are disillu- 
sioned and say, what is going on 
here? The Arabs don't want to make 
peace with us and we have to get 
ready for another war.”  . 

The public's mood is mai mg 
a similar tendency among 
leaders, many of whom n 
spokenly call for independent 
action to settle strategic areas 
occupied Arab lands. Several 
cal groups call for outright a 
tion of the entire territory. 


It started when the 
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Inaworld where everybody watches out for iiis 


its comforting to have somebody watching out for you. 


In this world, hardly anybody’s interested in your 
problems. They have enough of their own. 

So when you’re alone in a strange town, you’re 
really alone. 

However, in every one of a thousand American 
cities and towns where there’s a Hertz office, there’s some- 
body who actually wants to help you. 

We've been renting Fords and other good cars 
to more travelers for more years than anybody 
else. In that time, we’ve come to 
know about all the things that 
can mess up a business trip. 

And we’ve learned how to 






do something about them. 

The Hertz girl knows an awful lot about her town 
by just living there and what she didn’t know already, 
we've taught her. 

She can help you find a reasonably priced place to 
eat, an all-night drugstore, and an optician who takes 
credit cards. She also knows unusual things like where to 

» find a stenographer or a locksmith. 
Although this may be the first time you’ve 
ever had your problem, it’s 
probably not the first time 
- she's helped solve it. 


Q HERTZ SYSTEM, INC., 1969 
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Happiness is having a mother to love you 


And nine-month-old Lin Su contentedly 
sucks her thumb as she watches her new 
“mother” come to give her a nursing 
bottle of warm milk. 

Lin Su’s “mother” is a staff member 
at our Pine Hill Babies’ Home in Hong 
Kong and to Lin Su she means hap- 
piness and security—and most import- 
ant—love, 

You see, until she came to us, this 
little girl had been badly neglected and 
abused. Her mother died when Lin Su 
was born and her father disappeared 
soon after. Lin Su was left alone in the 
shack which was her home. Neighbors 
found her and tried to take care of her. 

But they were desperately poor with 
several children of their own. There 
simply wasn’t any place where Lin Su 
was wanted. No one picked her up to 
cuddle her, she was often hungry and 
wet and cold for hours before anyone 
found time for her. 

Besides being dangerously under- 
nourished, Lin Su had been deprived of 
the warm, loving atmosphere that all 
babies need if they are to thrive. 

Now, Lin Su is happy. You can see 
from her picture that contentment and 
security have filled her world. She is 
responding well to the tender care she 
receives and her eyes light up when her 
“mother” comes near. 

It’s good to comfort and take care of 
a little one like Lin Su. Won’t you share 
this feeling with us by becoming a CCF 
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sponsor for one of thousands of other 
children who are victims of events they 
cannot help? 

I urge you to reach out to a needy 
child. For only $12.00 a month you can 
sponsor a little boy or girl, and help 
provide happiness, security and love. 

Please fill out the coupon today. Then 
in about two weeks, you will receive a 
photograph of the child you sponsor and 
a personal history. Your sponsored child 
will write to you and a housemother or 
staff worker will send you the original 
letter and an English translation, direct 
from overseas. 

Whenever you may wish to send a 
special little gift, you've only to send 
your check to the CCF Richmond 
office and the entire amount will be 
forwarded, along with your instructions 
for its use. 

For more than thirty years, through 
CCF sponsorships, Americans. have 
shared their blessings with needy chil- 
dren around the world. Please, let today 
be the day you join this special group 
and begin to enjoy the rewards that 
come from person-to-person sharing 
with a little child. 

Thanks so much. 

Sponsors urgently needed this month for 
children in: Philippines, Thailand, Taiwan 
(Formosa), India and Brazil. (Or let us 
select a child for you from our emer- 
gency list.) 


Write today: Verbon E. Kemp 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN'S FUND, Inc. 


I wish to sponsor [] boy [] girl in 
|: | a er i an 
[] Choose a child who needs me 


most. I will pay $12 a month. I 
enclose first payment of $ 

Send me child's name, story, address 
and picture. I cannot sponsor a child 


but want to give $ . AT62DO 
[] Please send me more information. 





Box 511 
Richmond, Va. 23204 


Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 


Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment's Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid. Gifts are tax deductible. Ca- 
nadians: Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto 7 


Israel 


attribute this to Mrs. Meir. In a way, 
said one veteran soldier, “Golda is 
the biggest hawk of all." 

He attributed this to what he 
| termed the Prime Minister's "over- 
| simplification” of the strategy be- 
hind Israel's retaliatory attacks on 
Egyptian bases along the Suez Canal 
and guerrilla camps in Jordan and 
Lebanon. "She sees them merely as 
counterblows, but these things are 
never that simple. We can’t engage 
|in simple revenge. In the Suez area, 
for example, we must make certain 
that we don’t hit sectors where we 
might kill Russian advisers, and 
there are many such problems.” 
Mrs. Meir’s “oversimplification” 





and her constant repetition of basic 


stands—such as Israel’s determina- 














tion this time to stand fast until the 
Arabs sit down at the peace table— 
often serve their purpose by broad- 
ening the audience for Israel’s case. 
Her visit to Washington helped clear 
the air on relations between Israel 
and the United States, a friendship 
that was clouded early in Mr. Nix- 
on's term by the declaration that 
American policy in the Middle East 
was to become more “evenhanded.” 

To Israelis and Arabs alike, that 
meant that U.S. policy would be less 
favorable to Jerusalem than it had 
been under President Johnson. 
When Israelis speak of “world opin- 
ion," they mean "America." With 
France's two-year-old arms embargo 
still in effect and Britain refusing to 
sell Chieftain tanks to Israel, the 
United States remains the Jewish 
state's sole source of supply for jet 
fighter-bombers and other weapons. 

Increased defense. needs are seri- 
ously straining Israel's limited re- 
sources. She would like a little "give" 
from Washington on the price she 
pays for military equipment, per- 
haps a lowering of the 7 percent 
interest rate on fifty Phantom jets 
already purchased and on subse- 
quent weapons orders. Israel also 
wants economic aid resumed; it was 
halted by both the States and the 
World Bank some years ago when 
Israel graduated from the underde- 
veloped-nation class. 

Israel would settle for an arms 
deal, depending on the timing of the 
agreement. But the Meir Cabinet 
would also like to keep the request 
for financial help unrelated to two 
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“Drug research | 
tools 


the 


at save lives." 


A family doctor looks at new de- 
velopments in the pharmaceutical 
industry. And he speculates on the 
future. 


When | look back at some of my 
old records, l'm constantly re- 
minded of the changes that have 
come about in medicine just during 
the past twenty-five years. Some of 
the diseases | treated and prayed 
over in the '40's are found mostly 
in medical history books now. 

Thanks to drug research and de- 
velopment, we've made substantial 
gains in the control of cardiovas- 
cular disease, diabetes, malaria, 
mental illness, strep and staph in- 
fections, meningitis and a long list 
of ailments. It seems like only yes- 
terday when a diagnosis of pneu- 
monia was almost the kiss of death. 
Now, with modern medical tech- 
niques and drug therapy, we can 
offer some real help. 

My records on polio, influenza 
and measles show an unbelievable 
trend for the better. New vaccines 
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have reduced the toll of these age- 
old threats dramatically. And | see 
patients in pain from crippling ar- 
thritis helped with new medicinals 
unknown just a few years ago. 

| hear questions about the three 
billion or so dollars spent by the 
drug industry in research during 
the past ten years working 
on new and better drug products. 
It does seem like quite a bit of 
money to spend, and | realize some 
of it goes into dead ends. That's 
the problem with research, any re- 
search . . . you often don't know 
where you're going until you get 
there. | want all the tools | can get 
to help my patients. | want more 
drugs and more effective drugs. If 
they mean less pain, longer lives 
and more productive careers for 
those | treat . . . well, that’s what 
really counts. 


Another point of view . . 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association, 1155 Fifteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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other issues—some say demands—on 
which America wants changes made. 

First, the U.S. State Department 
wants Israel to sign the nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty, a move Jerusa- 
lem has resisted, while vowing not 
to be the first to use nuclear weapons 
the Middle East. Informed for- 
eign opinion varies about whether 
Israel already has a small stock of 


nuclear bombs, but there is agree- 


Israel 


|, would like the Israeli 


| 


| issue 


ment that, with the present state of 
the nuclear program's development, 
such bombs could be produced 
there within a few months. 

The second point which separates 
the diplomats in Foggy Bottom from 
those housed in the sprawling 
“tempo” barracks out in Jerusalem's 
Hakirya Romema is the question of 
a possible political solution to the 
military stalemate that has existed 
since the Six-Day War. Premier Meir 
and Foreign Minister Abba Eban 
make a point of emphasizing that 
the United States is not pressuring 
to withdraw before a final 
peace settlement. But there is no 
hiding the fact that Washington 
government 
to be more agreeable and open- 
handed about its willingness even- 
tually to withdraw from almost all 
of the occupied territory. 

Sources here say that there is no 
truth to news reports of another 
between the two countries. 


| Some reports claim that Washington 
is extremely unhappy over Israel's 
| recent retaliation across the Gulf of 
| Suez during which tanks and ar- 


mored personnel carriers demolished 
all installations along a forty-mile 


| stretch of Egypt. 


| 


But Israeli men downgrade the 
reports. Instead, they say, “there has 
been no American pressure or even 


| excessive interest" over the height- 


| ened 


military activity along the 


| Suez, the Jordan River cease-fire line 


with Jordan, or the northern fron- 
tier with Lebanon. The lack of U.S. 
protest is attributed to the Penta- 
gon’s recognition that a community 


| of interests exists between the Unit- 
| ed States, NATO, and Israel on the 


| one 





| 


side, and the militant Arab 

states, Egypt and Syria, and the 

Soviet Union on the other side. 
American generals and admirals, 


it is said, differ with the diplomats 


“over what the real American in- 
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Millions of dollars down the drain E. Ne. nen N s 
and no regrets. eS ee a 


used by our refineries and plants. to continue and expand this effort 
Then we ran the clean water down a in 1970. Because we live in the 


drain—more than 20 million gallons same world you do. And want to do 
of it every day. Back into American what we can to make it a better one. 


If industry makes water dirty, 
industry should make it clean again. 
That's the way we feel at Atlantic 


Richfield. So we spent millions of 
dollars last year to clean the water streams for others to use. We plan 
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How INa is working 






DANGER Ò aign 
about the acci- 
dents you've 
never had. The ones 
you might have had. We 
call these near-accidents “incidents.” 
There are 600 of them to every acci- 
dent that causes serious injury. But 
now we've found a way to help stop 
these accidents before somebody gets 
hurt. It’s our Incident Recall Program. 
Insurance Company of North America 
is the first to offer such a program to 
industry. 

Incident Recallissimple. Workers 
report all *near-misses" to their fore- 
man. What happened. Why it hap- 
pened. Each incident is carefully eval- 













uated for its potential 
seriousness and 
potential of 
recurrence. The 
information that’s 
obtained can be used 
immediately to 
prevent further 
incidents. And as the | 
basis for a loss-control $W 
program designed to | 
remove or control 
problems. And the 
system works. Incident | 
Recall is preventing 
industrial accidents. 
INA is now researching 
its wider application. 
To the home. To the 
highways. 

Research plays a 
vital role in INA's 
ability to reduce 
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accidents. The recently established 
-INA MEND Institute at Albertson, 
, Long Island, is devoted to applied 
€ research. And that's something 
1 there's been precious little of 
AW in the field of accident prevention. 
) Current projects include 
W investigation of physical changes 
during physical and emotional 
stress; measuring worker 
fatigue and stress under 
various environments; the 
relation of tool design and 
; fatigue; and the nature of 
FT attention span and the possible 
{F relationship it has to accidents. 
Creative research pays off. 
In one on-the-job study we 
examined the attitudes of 
workers and their families 
toward accident prevention. As a 
result, we learned that accident 
prevention programs at work 
are an important part of the 
working environment. That 
) families are anxious to visit and 
understand the place where 

the breadwinner works. 











Io prevent injury. 





We discovered that families can 
help with industrial safety. By partici- 
k pating in safety programs. 

| In one case recurring 
] | accidents pro- 
| Xe duced hernia and 

Xe WEM back injuries from 










improper lifting. 

. 7 effect on reducing the 

problem. INA brought 

nd seminars, safety promo- 

LN tion incentives and a 
cause of serious accidents was brought 
under control. The families helped do 
ness, imagination helps. And that's 
our business—helping people. 


Standard safety 
the families of the men 
"family safety night" social. 
it. And they loved it. 
IMAGINATION 


efforts had little 

into the picture. Through 

In this and similar cases, the main 
In the accident prevention busi- 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


Life Insurance Company of North America, Pacific Employers Group, lóth and Parkway, Phila., Pa.19101 
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terest in this region is." NATO was 
already concerned over growing 
Soviet naval strength in the eastern 
Mediterranean and the military and 
economic penetration of Egypt. The 
fretting was not eased by the recent 
Libyan coup that overthrew a pro- 
Western monarchy and installed a 
revolutionary regime which wants to 
close down American military instal- 
lations there. 

Furthermore, this view holds, the 
Arab states which are closely linked 
commercially with the United States 
—Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and Leba- 
non—''are not really involved in the 
intense combat regions." The Unit- 
ed States, a highly placed Israeli of- 
ficial said, "knows and appreciates 
the fact that Israel's actions are 
basically defensive and that she does 
not intend to go any further" into 
Arab territory. Washington also 
knows that the retaliatory attacks of 
September were intended to cool 
down daily Egyptian barrages which 
take a high casualty toll, said the 
official. 

A big question, however, is wheth- 
er Israel can live with a "war of at- 
trition," announced by Egyptian 
President Nasser last summer, at the 
current level for many years more. 
Each day brings more deaths on the 
battlefronts and more funerals in 
cities, hamlets, and collective-farm 
settlements around the country. 

But contrary to what might be 
expected, the morale of the teen-age 
boys and the middle-aged reservists 
who man the border outposts seems 
not to have flagged. A man who ac- 
companied General Dayan on a re- 
cent inspection tour of Jordan Val- 
ley outposts tells of a visit to one 
infantry unit made up entirely of 
reservists, most of them married with 
small children. Dayan, questioning 
each man on his background, asked 
how their families managed while 
they put in their annual reserve 
duty. One North African immigrant 
who now lives in Lydda and is self- 
employed said he would take an 
If800 ($229) loss during his forty 
days' service. "But don't worry," he 
assured the Defense Minister, "we'll 
manage." 

The reservists—who serve a full 
stint until the age of forty and two 
weeks from forty to forty-nine—are 
a valuable adjunct to the hard core 


of professional officers and noncoms 
and the teen-age draftees, top mili- 
tary men point out, for most of them 
are battle veterans. During an Arab 
guerrilla attack across the Jordan 
River last summer, the machine 
gunner who killed most of the 
twelve guerrillas was an official of 
the Discount Bank. 

There are virtually no draft-dodg- 
ers here, and college deferments are 
unknown. Only students at yeshivas 
(religious schools) are exempt from 
serving, lessening the available man- 
power by about 35,000. “Our young- 
sters want to go into the Army," 
said a Public Health Service doctor, 
"so much so that sometimes it repre- 
sents a problem. They often conceal 
physical defects or medical problems 
which they think might keep them 
out." 

Thus at any given time about 20 
percent of the 2.4 million Jews are 
available for duty. And a growing 
number of Israeli Muslims, primar- 
ily Bedouins, and Druze citizens are 
also volunteering for service. 

Given this spirit, engendered by 
the universal Israeli conviction that 
they are fighting what is literally a 
war of survival, the sabra (native- 
born Israeli) generals who now com- 
mand the defense forces see no pos- 
sibility that a war of attrition can 
succeed. One youthful commander 
remarked that "the Fatah don't 
know what a favor they do us with 
their occasional successful bombings. 
They make us know that we must 
stand and fight, that we have no 
place to go." General Dayan told me 
that he thinks soldier and civilian 
morale will stand up under the pres- 
sure. "We have been living like that 
for 4000 years, living like that most 
of the time with some hardships here 
and there, always some Jewish com- 
munities who are subject to discrimi- 
nation and to massacres and po- 
eroms and what not, exile. . . . We 
always had to struggle." 

With the security situation under 
a kind of control and relations with 
the United States somewhat im- 
proved, Israelis are going about their 
business as usual. The hum of Tel 
Aviv's steady traffic is only occasion- 
ally disturbed by a bomb explosion. 
Jerusalemites, however, have reason 
to be a bit jumpy. Explosions are 
more frequent in the capital—re- 
cently about one a week—for there 
the barbed-wire barriers which once 
separated the Arab and Jewish sec- 
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tions are down, and passage between 
the two sections is free for ordinary 
citizens and the Arabs and the rare 
terrorist alike. 

The political frenzy that seizes 
Israel's political parties every four 
years, which culminated this time in 
the October 28 elections, seems not 
to affect the man in the street. Many 
Israelis have equal contempt for pol- 
iticians of all parties. The present 
government, a "national unity" coal- 
ition forged after the 1967 war, lost 
five parliamentary seats to the op- 
position, as well as its absolute ma- 
jority. But the coalition is expected 
to remain in power for the indefinite 
future, for its parties dominate the 
parliament, and have enough stray 
allies to maintain at least a govern- 
ing majority. 

The parties’ pronounced diversity, 
however, belies the coalition's name; 
they are far from united on most is- 
sues. The story is told of a Palestin- 
ian Arab who during the palmier 
days following the 1967 war sug- 
gested to a group of Israelis that 
Jewish leaders had four separate 
opinions on the Palestine question. 
The Arab was corrected by one of 
the Israelis who insisted there were 
forty-two opinions in the Cabinet— 
two for each of the twenty-one 
ministers. 

A similar diversity of viewpoint 
exists on solely internal problems. 
The “wall-to-wall” Cabinet includes 
representatives of groups ranging 
from all-out socialists to free-enter- 
prise supporters. 


Old Golda 


The nation's largest party since 
its birth has been Mapai, the Labor 
Party. It is the party of Israel's leg- 
endary leaders, including David Ben- 
Gurion, Moshe Sharett, Levi Esh- 
kol, and now Golda Meir. It num- 
bers most of the country's top politi- 
cal personalities, including Dayan 
and his principal rival for Golda 
Meir's crown, Deputy Premier Yigal 
Allon. 

Summer-long internal disputes 
within the Labor Party, primarily 
over Dayan's threat to split and run 
a list of his own in the election, 
damaged the Labor Alignment’s 
prestige. But the tendency to stick 
with known quantities is strong 
among Israelis. "People here don't 
like change," said one member of the 
Knesset. The politician, an influen- 
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tial Labor moderate, added that 
"David Ben-Gurion [who resigned 
as Premier in 1963] could have 
stayed to the end if he wanted. Levi 
Eshkol [B-G's successor] did. Golda 
probably will." 

But the ranks of the old guard that 
has ruled Israel for so long are thin- 
ning—“Golda Shelanu," Hebrew for 
"Our Golda," is one of the last. At 
seventy-one, an age when many 
people are well into retirement, she 
heads a country with three of every 
five citizens under thirty. 

The emphasis now is on eventual 
change in leadership over the next 
four years. Deputy Premier Allon— 
who dropped from public view in 
the months after Mrs. Meir won the 
battle to succeed Eshkol—has re- 
entered the lists as Dayan's major 
opponent. Both men are native-born 
Israelis, in contrast to the earlier 
leaders, most of them immigrants 
born in the ghettos of Eastern Eu- 
rope and Russia. The two younger 
men—Dayan is fifty-four, Allon, fifty- 
one—share certain attitudes, particu- 
larly toward the Arabs, and both fa- 
vor increased Israeli settlement in 
certain strategic parts of the occu- 
pied Arab lands. 

But Dayan is a lone wolf who, 
even his own partisans say, invites 
attacks. Allon is more of a link be- 
tween the older generation and the 
country's younger people, and is 
more willing to compromise with 
the bureaucracy and political pow- 
ers that be. During Mrs. Meir's first 
six months in office, Allon, long a 


| favorite of hers, quietly reinforced 


his position as a loyal party man. 
Dayan's position has also improved, 
and his relationship with the Prime 
Minister is far better than it was 
with Eshkol, her predecessor. 

The éminence grise behind the 
party, and a dark horse as successor 
to Golda Meir, is Pinhas Sapir, the 
Labor Party boss and a highly suc- 
cessful former Finance Minister. 
Sapir, who was Mrs. Meir's "queen- 
maker," reportedly was  Eshkol's 
choice for the top job. In spite of 
his acknowledged ability, Sapir's rep- 
utation as a behind-the-scenes ma- 
nipulator of people and power has 
damaged his public image. 

"He makes me feel naked," said 
one veteran of Tel Aviv's political 
infighting. "Sapir knows the weak- 


nesses of each man or woman—if you 
owe money on your house, if you 
want to buy a new car, if you want 
to make a trip abroad but can't af- 
ford it. And if you play the game, he 
often can fix it up for you . Say, 
send you to a country you want to 
visit on a month-long official mission 
that doesn't involve much work, or 
something like that. Like all Israeli 
politicians, Sapir is scrupulously 
honest. He lives in the same modest 
house he's always lived in. You see 
him play with his grandchildren and 
you find yourself wondering if it's 
the same guy you see playing chess 
with real people in the Knesset as 
the pawns. But he's fighting for his 
life. He knows that Dayan is out to 
break his power, to remove him from 
the party leadership. So Golda must 
stay on as Premier while Sapir gets 
party support." 

Israelis seem to be growing indif- 
ferent to politics. One sign of this 
was the result of the Histadrut elec- 
tion in early September, when the 
voting turnout dropped to its lowest 
percentage in fifty years. Some voters 
switched allegiance to the smaller 
parties, particularly to the extreme 
right and extreme left, but many 
simply didn't vote. And labor's vote 
share, although still 60 percent, was 
down almost 15 percent. 

Party leaders fear that many of 
the nonvoters were young people, 
the new voters below twenty-five who 
find themselves governed by grand- 
mothers and grandfathers with 
whom they share little except Jew- 
ishness and the same small country. 
The gap between the politicians and 
the restless younger generation is so 
apparent that even the "ins"—the 
Labor Alignment—now insist it is 
time for a change. One of Labor's 
press ads pointed out the number 
of "new faces" which the parties 
sported in their lists of "safe" Knes- 
set seats, showing that more new 
candidates appear in Labor's lists 
than in the other political groups’. 

In the unusual electoral system 
employed here, each party presents a 
slate of up to 120 candidates in the 
order in which individuals will be 
seated. This year about 11,200 votes 
are needed to win one seat. Labor 
had 63 seats in the 1965-1969 Knes- 
set, so the first 63 names on the list 
under Mrs. Meir are considered sure 
for election. After party wrangling 
that went down to the wire, 24 of 
Labor's "safe" seats were given to 
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... nearly 1,000 consumer- 
owned, non-profit rural electric 
systems provide dependable, 
low-cost power for 

rural America. 


That's our job. Plentiful 

electric power is basic to full 
development of the countryside 
—basic to job-creating 
industries, schools, hospitals, 
cultural and recreational 
facilities. 


And as rural communities 
grow, our job grows bigger. 


Today, we serve nearly 25 
million people—about a tenth of 
the total population scattered 
over seven-tenths of the 
country. That's why it takes 
almost half the nation's power 
lines to reach them. 


But we don't measure our 
progress by how far we string 
lines. We measure it by the 
increasing number of thriving 
rural communities, where 
people want to live and work... 
where we've helped make 

the quality of living better. 


As rural America grows, 
SO grows our nation. 


We like it that way. 
We'll keep working. 


AMERICA’S 
RURAL 
ELECTRIC 
SYSTEMS 


Owned and controlled 
by the people they serve 


For more information write National Rural Electric Cooperative Association / 2000 Florida Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009 
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newcomers and a number of veteran 
Knesset members ousted. 

The system confers a great deal of 
power on the party, since the office- 
holder owes his seat to the party 
leaders rather than the voters. Sev- 
eral popular but independent Labor 
MP’s were ousted because they 
proved too independent and mettle- 
some on some matters. Only the one- 
or two-man parties actually hold the 
independence of vote that a U.S. 
congressman—beholden mainly to 
his constituents—can command. 

One result has been a political 
leadership that fails to represent the 
people. “It’s true,” says Hebrew Uni- 
versity sociologist Rivka Bar Joseph, 
“that the Oriental Jewish groups are 
underrepresented in the Knesset as 
a whole. But that is also true for the 
entire younger group in Israel. ‘The 
sabras are grossly underrepresented. 
And as for people from Western 
Europe and America—a population 
sector increasingly important in Is- 
rael—I can think of only one Knes- 
set member coming from that group. 
Most of the Knesset membership is 
still from the old East European 
Zionist pioneers." 


Sweat 


One of the overrepresented sec- 
tors is the kibbutzniks, the inhabi- 
tants of Israel's unique communal 
agricultural settlements. Because of 
ideological conviction—all kibbut- 
zim belong to a movement affiliated 
with a particular party—the kibbut- 
zim have exercised influence far be- 
yond the number of their members. 
The population of the kibbutzim is 
about $ percent of the total popula- 
tion. After several years of standstill 
in their growth, kibbutz movements 
are again increasing, largely because 
new kibbutzim and settlements are 
being established in isolated areas 
and in the occupied territories. 

There exists a certain amount of 
antagonism between the city dwell- 
ers and the haverim, “comrades,” of 
the kibbutz, who feel—perhaps right- 
ly-that the kibbutzim created the 
new Israel with their sweat and en- 
ergy and courage. Meanwhile the 
kibbutzim themselves are facing the 
new phenomenon of their sons and 
daughters leaving their homes to 
join the parade of Israelis from the 
land to the burgeoning cities. 

The combined phenomena are 
bringing about another wave of ex- 
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aminations of the society and life of 


the kibbutz, rightly termed “the best 


known and least understood" aspect 
of Israeli life. An American edu- 
cator, Bruno Bettelheim, is the latest 
social scientist to put kibbutz life, 
or rather the lives of the kibbutz 
children, under the microscope. 

In his new study, The Children 
of the Dream, Dr. Bettelheim draws 
a number of conclusions about the 
effect on the child's eventual de- 
velopment of the early communal 
upbringing. Bettelheim believes that 
the unusual educational method 
of the kibbutz—where children of 
each age group sleep, eat, play, 
study, and work together in their 
own houses, seeing their parents 
only at certain hours—has created a 
personality type far different from 
the children's grandparents. 

This conclusion would go vir- 
tually unchallenged. But many of 
his other judgments—for example, 
that kibbutz children are incapable 
of really deep attachment to their 
parents or even to friends—have 
aroused ridicule. One particular 
judgment—about the unthinking re- 
sponses of kibbutz-raised boys dur- 
ing battle—aroused anger as well. 
The kibbutzniks consider themselves 
in the front rank of Israel's defend- 
ers, both on their often isolated and 
exposed settlements and in their 
youth in the full-time service. Bettel- 
heim quoted Israeli officers as saying 
that kibbutz sons “make wonderful 
soldiers in the sense of the Roman 
sentry at Pompeii who would rather 
die than desert his post until ordered 
to. But modern war needs soldiers 
who try to survive the battle in 
order to fight the next one." 

Bettelheim believes that the fact 
that kibbutz-bred soldiers suffered 
an inordinately high number of 
casualties in the Six-Day War—25 
percent of the killed—bears out this 
judgment that kibbutznik soldiers 
are lacking “in that immediate and 
flexible evaluation, a spontaneous 
adjustment to ever-changing situa- 
tions that make for the most useful 
soldier today." These views are chal- 
lenged by other officers, one of whom 
says, "Each soldier thinks he knows 
best how to do something. It is char- 
acteristic of the Israeli Army that 
improvements are not imposed from 
above, but by pressure from the bot- 
tom. Everyone has his own ideas; 
the kibbutzniks are no different.” 

ELIAV SIMON 








SDS AT CHICAGO 


Chicago was the perfect place to 
try out a real revolution, a city with 
12,000 policemen and gog3 murders a 
year. And Chicago was having a typ- 
ical week early this fall: on Saturday, 
October 4, the police raided the 
Black Panther headquarters on West 
Madison Street. The office was ran- 
sacked, one policeman was shot, and 
six Panthers were beaten and arrest- 
ed. On Monday and Wednesday, 208 
students were arrested after racial 
gang fights at Tilden High School 
in Mayor Richard Daley's neighbor- 
hood. Tilden is an integrated school 
in a white area. And on Friday, a 
black soldier on leave for the funeral 
of his brother, who had been shot 
dead by police the week before, was 
himself shot dead by police. A gun 
battle began between the police and 
the residents of the housing project 
where the soldier lived. In the end, 
nine police and a twelve-year-old 
black girl were wounded. At approx- 
imately that moment Chicago's po- 
lice superintendent, James Conlisk, 
was testifying in the Senate about 
the sale of police department guns 
to an Army general. And the trial of 
eight radicals of various persuasions 
—a sample as well balanced as a 
presidential commission—for con- 
spiracy in the 1968 Democratic Con- 
vention riots was going into its third 
week. 

The radicals who came to Chicago 
for the four "Days of Rage," Octo- 
ber 8 to 11, are members of the 
faction that control the national of- 
fice of Students for a Democratic 
Society. They call themselves 
“Weatherman” after a line from Bob 
Dylan’s “Subterranean Homesick 
Blues": “You don't need a weather- 
man to know which way the wind 
blows.” The idea is that you don’t 
need any complex Marxist analysis to 
tell where the revolution in America 
is coming from—the blacks. 

Even though Weatherman held 
the Chicago SDS office on Madison 
Street, with its printing equipment 
and its lists of contributors, the 
group was the smallest of the three 
factions that emerged from the bitter 
infighting at the June SDS conven- 
tion, also held in Chicago. The 
"Days of Rage" were staged mainly 
in an attempt for Weatherman to 
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“Books are 
dangerous. 





About 8,000,000 Americans will back 
up this statement. 

They know that books can cause eye- 
strain, tension, fatigue and headaches. 
Books cause children to drop out of school 
and adults to virtually drop out of life. 

These are people with acute visual im- 
pairments. People who wear glasses half 
an inch thick. Who bend over their mag- 
nifying glasses just trying to read a 
menu. Others whose eyesight is deterio- 
rating with age. 

For them, the act of reading is so pain- 
ful, or the act of being seen reading is so 
embarrassing that they’d just as soon 
forget about books. 

And that’s more than just a shame. 
Because 8,000,000 people is too many 
good minds to go down the drain. 

Fortunately, there’s a new develop- 
ment that can reclaim these minds. And 
Olin helped pioneer it. 

Large-type books. 

It seems obvious today. But for years, 
nobody could foresee the enormous dif- 
ference type size would make to the visu- 


ally handicapped. (After all, they could 


 lknow what Dm 
alking about. 


always wear thicker glasses.) 

There were also technical problems 
that stood in the way. Large-type books 
would use twice as much paper as normal 
books. Their bulk alone would make 
them impractical. 

And large type could not insure leg- 
ibility. The paper had to be exceptionally 
white, with a minimum of see-through 
and glare. 

Olin was able to develop exactly what 
was needed. It’s called Waylite® paper 
and it’s nearly weightless. It’s also just 
as opaque as ordinary paper but much 
whiter, with infinitely less glare. 

At the moment, Waylite is being used 
in the first large-type dictionary. 

It contains the entire vocabulary of the 
G. & C. Merriam-Webster Seventh New 
Collegiate Dictionary in 18-point type. 
(About double the size of this type.) 

But the idea of large type is just begin- 
ning to gather momentum. In the future, 
Waylite will be keeping more and more 
large-type books a lot smaller. 

To say nothing of keeping are 
8,000,000 minds a lot larger. Olin 
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SDS at Chicago 


gain more power nationally, and to 
steal members and headlines from 
the other two factions. 

The three SDS factions are more 
regional power blocs, like the two 
national parties, than separate ide- 
ological entities. | Weatherman's 
strength is in the Midwest, with scat- 
tered cadres in Colorado, Washing- 
ton State, Boston, and New York. 

The Revolutionary Youth Move- 
ment II (Weatherman was original- 


ly “RYM I") is centered in Cali- 


fornia, and the Worker-Student Al- 
liance in Boston. As a result of the 
convention, the three groups are be- 
ing led by strong chairmen for the 
first time; SDS at one time liked to 
consider itself "leaderless." Mark 
Rudd, who headed the Columbia re- 
volt in 1968, is National Secretary of 
Weatherman. Mike  Klonsky, a 
strong-looking blond from Cali- 


fornia, leads RYM II, and John 


Pennington, a clean-cut former Har- 
vard student, is National Secretary 
of WSA. 

RYM II-the largest of the three 
factions but the least organized—is 
the group that the public associates 
most with SDS. Its people have long 
hair; they support Cuba and the 
NLF, and they see students as an 
important revolutionary force. 'T heir 
ideology, however, is flabby. It is 
that famous mixture of Marcuse and 
the Beatles. 

WSA is a broadly based subsidiary 
of the Progressive Labor Party—a 
tightly knit, Leninist party with a 
national membership of only three 
or four hundred. WSA people wear 
tan work boots and have short hair. 
Nearly all of them work in factories 
over the summer and after they 
graduate from college. They do not 
take drugs, do not like rock, and 
they rarely laugh. They are strict 
believers in Marxist class analysis 
and are convinced that America can 
only have a revolution when the 
white workers become militantly 
class-conscious. ‘Their job as white 
revolutionaries, then, is to organize 
white workers—first around issues 
like rent control and higher wages. 

At Harvard, where they had their 
greatest triumph, WSA members 
managed to get their policies passed 
at SDS meetings simply by outwait- 
ing the less organized opposition. 

They would filibuster for four or 


ma 


five hours while the less committed 
walked out. The night before SDS 
occupied University Hall at Harvard 
last April, the “regulars,” who pre- 
ferred to postpone the sit-in, out- 
voted WSA. But the next morning 
the WSA people walked into the 
building anyway, and the “regulars” 
had to follow. 

Members of the third faction, 
Weatherman, surmised that the dem- 
onstrations in Chicago would 
prove  everything—whether they 
could maintain control in SDS (con- 
trol they had seized at the conven- 
tion through some brilliant political 
maneuvers) and whether their whole 
ideology and strategy worked in 
practice. That ideology was first pre- 
sented as six pages of fine type in 
the June 18 issue of the SDS nation- 
al organ, New Left Notes, during 
the convention. It was mainly the 
work of Rudd; John Jacobs, another 
former Columbia leader and Rudd's 
political mentor; and Bernardine 
Dohrn, the twenty-six-year-old Yale 
Law School graduate who held the 
number two SDS position before the 
three factions split. 

Weatherman argued in the paper 
that the Communist revolution in 
America cannot wait. There is no 
time, the paper said, to attract and 
organize white adult workers on 
such issues as rent control and wage 
increases, as WSA tries to do. In a 
sense white workers are beyond all 
hope. They actually benefit from the 
present economic system through 
"white skin privilege" (WSA espe- 
cially objects to this analysis as 
thoroughly anti-Marxist). They are 
racist through and through and be- 
yond all hope. 

Meanwhile, says Weatherman, the 
revolution is coming to America 
whether white radicals are ready for 
it or not. America will be weakened 
by "many Vietnams," they say, and 
as the "Third World throws off its 
yoke, the blacks will revolt in Amer- 
ica and seize control. "If necessary," 
says the paper, “black people could 
win self-determination, abolishing 
the whole imperialist system and 
seizing state power to do it, without 
the white movement, although the 
cost among whites and blacks both 
would be high.” 

With the revolution imminent, 
white radicals must get to work: first, 
because the blacks can “do it alone” 
anyway and it is important for 
whites to get on the right side quick- 


ly, and second, because it is racist 
not to support the blacks in their 
struggle. In Chicago, however, the 
Illinois Black Panther Party opposed 
Weatherman. They thought the 
group would end up bringing on 
fierce police repression that would 
hurt the Panthers. 

The Weathermen believe they can 
help most by building a revolution- 
ary army made up of lower-class, 
high-school-age whites. College stu- 
dents are too middle-class-oriented, 
and energies spent on organizing 
them would be wasted, the Weather- 
men say (although most of them are 
college students or have been). 


Jail 


Weatherman stresses organizing 
young people, which it sees as 
clearly the way the wind blows, for 
four reasons. (1) All of them are 
"workers," by which they mean in 
part that none owns any of the 
means of production. (2) ‘They have 
grown up in a generation that has 
seen active revolt in the black ghet- 
tos at home, in Vietnam, in Cuba, 
and in Africa. (3) American im- 
perialism hurts them more than any- 
one else—through the draft, high 
youth unemployment rates, and a 
rotten school system, which the 
Weathermen call “jail.” (4) They 
are less tightly tied to existing insti- 
tutions, such as job seniority, family, 
and mortgages. They are in a posi- 
tion to take drastic action more 
easily. 

The first step in the Weatherman 
plan is very simple: shut down the 
high schools, because they keep kids 
“in jail," preventing them from tak- 
ing revolutionary action at the time 
in their lives when they are ripe for 
it. To reach high school kids, says 
Weatherman, you have to talk to 
them on their own level. “We have 
to show them," said one, “that we 
are tough. We have to make them 
see that we are not like the hippie 
faggots they identify with SDS. We 
show them that we can fight, and 
then they want to know what we are 
fighting for." 

The Weathermen have perhaps 
derived this image from watching 
too many Sal Mineo movies. ‘They 
try to provoke fights with the high 
school kids, and by showing they can 
fight back, they impress the kids and 
enlist them into what they call “The 
New Red Army.” Last September, 
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HELP SOMEBODY LIVE FOR A CHANGE 


We all like to talk and 
moralize about the unnecessary 
deaths in the world. 


But what does it really 
mean to a child like Luciana? 


She lives with her parents 
and four brothers in a Bolivian 
shack. There’s no running 
water. No electricity. No sani- 
tation. 


Medical care is practically 
non-existent. An unhappy cir- 
cumstance when you’re con- 
stantly threatened with acute 
starvation and diseases rang- 
ing from rickets to TB. 


Luciana may die this year. 
Like thousands of other children 
existing in sub-human condi- 
tions throughout our world. 
























And believe us. All the 
conversation in the world won’t 
save them. 

What can save them is 
people like you. If you decide 
it’s time to help somebody live 
for a change. 

Sponsor a child through 
the CI “Adoption” Plan, and 
you'll become part of a pro- 
gram sending glimmers of hope 
and opportunity to children in 
17 countries. 

It's an easy way to do more 
than talk about saving. one 
small life. Which isn't any small 
thing. 

For more information, use 
the coupon below or write direct 
to Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke or 
Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood. 
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SDS at Chicago 





twentysix Weathermen were ar- 


| rested after a fistfight with kids at 


son of a 


Pittsburgh’s South Hills High 
School. In Boston a similar fight 
broke out at English High School. 
That time the Weathermen got 
away. On September 25, the Boston 
Weathermen raided Harvard’s Cen- 
ter for International Affairs, beating 
three employees and smashing win- 
dows. The idea of the raid, ex- 
plained a Weatherman, was to im- 
press high school kids. “They eat it 
up when they learn that we are clob- 
bering Harvard professors. ‘They 
hate Harvard. They ask us why we 
did it, and soon we are explaining 
the whole movement to them." 
The Weathermen practice karate 
daily, often in the open in city parks. 
They live in collectives, where po- 
lygamy is the rule. Most of them 
have dropped out of college. In the 
Boston collective, the present leader, 
prep school teacher, is 
Mark Dyen, who was an officer in 
the Harvard Hillel Society as a 
freshman and a co-chairman of SDS 
last year. He is now on leave of ab- 
sence from Harvard. Dyen was con- 
sidered a moderate at Harvard; he 


| Was opposed to the occupation of 





University Hall. After four months 
in a Weatherman collective, he is 
very tough, speaks little, and is whol- 
ly committed to what he is doing. 

Dyen said in an interview before 
Chicago: "We've come to the point 
where it’s necessary to weed out 
those who really don’t want a revo- 
lution.” 

But the Chicago action, the first 


| stage of the great white revolution, 
| started off very badly. On Tuesday, 








October 7, Eric Mann, a Boston 
Weatherman leader, was arrested in 
Berlin, Vermont, wearing six pairs 
of thermal underwear. He was 
charged with petty larceny, accused 
of stealing the underwear from W. 
T. Grant's and a pair of boots from 
Harrys Discount Store across the 
street. Mann had been wanted by 
Cambridge police for two weeks on 
seven charges, three of them assault 


| and battery, in the Harvard raid. 


On Wednesday afternoon, the 
first "Day of Rage," Illinois Black 
Panther chairman Fred Hampton 
denounced the Weathermen, the 
most pro-black of the three SDS fac- 
tions, as “opportunistic, anarchistic, 
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This is where 
the flying fish play 
(until we catch 'em!) 


Who could grouse, 
with the Caribbean 
to frolic in? 


Bridgetown, 
where the happy 
action is. 


George Washington 
wintered here, 
waking each day 
with a smile. 


THE 
HAPPY 





ISLAND 
BARBADOS. 


See your travel agent or Barbados Tourist Board 
801 Second Ave., N.Y. 10017, (212) 686-5941 





























THE QE2 

PLUS ST. THOMAS, 

BARBADOS, MADEIRA, 
LISBON, PARIS 
AND LONDON 


VS. 
MARCH 23 TO APRIL 6. 


Choose any of 5 great vacations 
when the QE2 begins her South- 
ern Atlantic Holiday from New 
York, March 23. Take 2 weeks 
and head for London on the QE2, 
then return home via Pan Am. Or 
stop at one of four exciting ports 
along the way and fly back for as 
little as $325. For complete in- 
formation see your travel agent 
or write Cunard, Dept. A, 555 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
10017. 


SAFETY INFORMATION: The Queen 
Elizabeth 2 registered in Great 
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He said that his 
group would support nonviolent 
counterdemonstrations by his 
friends in RYM II. The trouble was 
beginning. 


“Who will survive?” 


On Wednesday night, just as the 
radio was saying that Senator Mc- 
Govern would speak on Moratorium 
Day, 100 Weathermen with white 
motorcycle helmets and long clubs 


crossed into Lincoln Park, the scene 


of some of the bloodiest battles dur- 
ing the 1968 Democratic Conven- 
tion. The south end of Lincoln Park 
was nearly surrounded by police. 
And the 10,000 Weathermen that 
were supposed to be there turned 
out to be 400. They held a rally for 
three hours around a bonfire made 
with park benches. ‘The speeches 
were dull, but the chants were shout- 
ed with the enthusiasm of high 
school football cheers: 
“Hey, piggy wiggy, 
You gotta g0 now 
Oink, Oink, 
Bang, bang, 
Off the pig [kill the cop].” 
and: 

“Who will survive in America? 

Very few people and no pigs. 

What about the Rockefellers, 

David Rockefeller, Nelson Rocke- 

feller, 

The Mellons and the Gettys and 

The Duuuuuu—ponts? 

Ain't got a chance." 

and the usual: 

"Ho, Ho, Ho Chi Minh 
NLF is gonna win." 

And then a song: 

“We love our uncle Ho Chi Minh, 

Deep down in our hearts. 

Said, deep, deep. 

Said, down, down. 

Said deep down in our hearts." 
(Other verses follow in which the 
Weathermen express their love for 
Chairman Bobby Seale of the Black 
Panthers, Chairman Mao Tse-tung, 


| and Che Guevara.) 


The chanting and singing end. 
o o o 


| The revolution is about to begin. 


Someone identifies himself as Mar- 
ion Delgado (a fictitious five-year- 
old revolutionary leader who is fea- 
tured on the cover of the Weather- 
man version of New Left Notes 
shooting poison darts and placing 


concrete blocks on railroad tracks) 
and tells the crowd to go to the 
Drake Hotel and get "Pig Hoff- 
man," Judge Julius J. Hoffman, who 
is trying the conspiracy "eight." (It 
later turns out that Hoffman does 
not live at the Drake Hotel, but the 
Weathermen never get there any- 
way.) With a wild yell, they charge 
out of the park south toward the 
Loop. A rock smashes the window of 
the North Federal Savings Bank on 
Clark Street, and a dozen more fol- 
low. The Weathermen charge up 
Clark, four NLF flags in the lead, 
breaking every car and store window 
they can see. 

The police, who thought the 
Weathermen would move west into 
Old Town and the black and Puerto 
Rican areas, where the radicals have 
allies, are caught off guard. By the 
time they draw up skirmish lines on 
Division Street, the Weathermen 
have turned east toward the luxury 
residential neighborhood of the 
Near North Side, a land of plush 
new high-rise towers of glass and 
steel and sturdy brownstone town 
houses. 

The police move east from Divi- 
sion and Clark, another detachment 
comes west from Lake Shore Drive, 
and the Weathermen are trapped. 
They turn down side streets, and the 
police open fire with smoke bombs 
(far milder than tear gas) and with 
at least six shotgun volleys. 

On Astor Street, in an open ga- 
rage behind an apartment house, 
Marshall Berzon of New Haven and 
Elizabeth Gardner of Seattle are ly- 
ing among the parked cars bleeding 
from shotgun wounds. It is incredi- 
ble to see. It looks so much like the 
real thing—a real revolution, with 
real blood and real violence and a 
gust of exhilaration. Later, John 
Van Veenendaal of Seattle is shot 
through the neck by another cop. 
All of them recover. 

Two blocks north, the cops sur- 
round a group of twenty Weather- 
men outside a building whose can- 
dy-striped awning has "One East 
Schiller” written on it in fancy script. 
A cop is frustrated because he can- 
not club a girl over the head since 
she is wearing a white motorcycle 
helmet. She turns around; he grabs 
her; he cracks his club across her 
face. When she turns around, the 
lower half of her face, her Army 
fatigue jacket, and her hands are 
covered with blood. She seems to 
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be choking on it, and she holds her 
hands in front of her shaking them, 
like someone who has just had a 
sticky pie thrown all over her nice 
clean dress. The policeman leads 
her to a patrol car. Richard Elrod, 
an assistant corporation counsel for 
the city who will later be paralyzed 
from the neck down after a fight 
with a Weatherman on Saturday, 
tells the cop to take her to Hen- 
rotin Hospital. “She fell against 
an automobile,” he says, writing 
down this fact along with the girl’s 
name, Marcia Steinberg of Chicago, 
on a small pad. In front of the can- 
dy-striped awning, the police have 
ordered five Weathermen to lie 
down, and they are alternately sit- 
ting on them and kicking them. 
Three hours later, at 2 A.M., Mar- 
cia Steinberg, with ten stitches 
above her lip, is picked up by two 
reporters who happened to be at the 
hospital. She tells them that she 
wants to start fighting again so she 
can kill some pigs. She says that she 
dropped out of law school two 
months before graduation to be- 
come a professional street fighter. 
On Saturday, she is arrested in an 
early morning police raid on an 
Evanston church where 100 Weath- 
ermen are staying. She is charged 
with aggravated assault in connec- 
tion with the beating of a cop on 
September 24. Bail is set at $76,000. 


Long. long time 


Marcia Steinberg is a typical 
Weatherman in her fanaticism. But 
most Weathermen are younger, 
dropouts of small Midwestern col- 
leges. They seem very small, pasty- 
faced, and pimply. They look almost 
immature next to WSA members. 
They seem to love their leather. 
Those who can afford it wear leather 
jackets and leather gloves. Some of 
the police riot clubs they carry still 
have price tags on them. Before Chi- 
cago, Rudd was going around the 
country saying that people were go- 
ing to die in the action. They knew 
that they would be going to jail for 
a long, long time. 

A Weatherman leader in a tele- 
phone interview calls the adventure 
Wednesday “a huge success, an un- 
qualified success." But everyone 
knows that it is not. Thursday, the 


am 


women’s liberation group attempts 
a march “to destroy the Army induc- 
tion center." Again the scene is fa- 
miliar, the corner of Grant Park op- 
posite the Conrad Hilton on Balbo 
Avenue. The police surround the 
seventy girls and stop this march be- 
fore it begins. Twelve are arrested, 
including Bernardine Dohrn, who 
identified herself earlier as another 
Marion Delgado. Governor Richard 
B. Ogilvie calls out 2633 National 
Guardsmen. 

Friday, it rains, and the revolu- 
tion is postponed. Early the next 
morning, the Evanston church is 
raided after the Weathermen beat 
Toby Burton, a police undercover 
agent they discover. By now, 150 
have been arrested. Still, there seem 
to be enough troops to pull off the 
final action, a march from Haymar- 
ket Square to the Loop. 

Mark Rudd makes his first public 
appearance (he showed up at secret 
planning sessions on Thursday). He 
is wearing a heavy coat and a false 
beard, but his disguise is not very 
good. Ten plainclothesmen sneak 
through the crowd, club Rudd and 
four others with blackjacks, and pull 
them out before anyone realizes 
what has happened. But the rally 
goes on. John Jacobs, wearing a red 
football helmet with “THORNS” 
written on it, hints that the action 
which had been planned for the 
square will take place along the pa- 
rade route, lined with about 500 po- 
lice. The group, 200 strong, marches 
down Randolph Street, turns on 
LaSalle Street, then suddenly breaks 
through police lines and heads down 
Madison Street into the heart of the 
Loop shopping district. Rocks fly 
again, and the kids go after any cop 
they can find. One cop is hit by a 
pipe; another tumbles backwards 
into a store window. 

Richard Elrod is lying on the side 
of the street on his back, his head a 
bloated lump. "I cant move any- 
thing," he says. Brian D. Flanagan, 
twenty-two, a Columbia student 
from Southampton, New York, is ar- 
rested and charged with attempted 
murder. His mother later tells the 
Chicago Tribune that Brian "got in 
with the wrong group of kids at Co- 
lumbia." She says that when she 
heard he was in SDS, she "begged 
him to see a psychiatrist." Brian’s 
sister bails him out with $10,000 in 
cash. 

The revolution is over. More than 
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290 kids had been arrested, including 
all the Weatherman leaders. About 
half of them were injured. Fifty po- 
licemen, at least two bystanders, and 
three city officials were injured as 
well. 

Meanwhile, on the North Side, 
RYM II has drawn a crowd of 3000 
to march peacefully from “People’s 
Park” to Humboldt Park through 
black and Puerto Rican neighbor- 
hoods. 

If the Chicago action meant the 
end of Weatherman, it was clearly 
a historic occasion. It was the first 
time in the antiwar movement that 
a group had committed planned acts 
of violence in the open. Destruction 
itself did not mean anything to the 
Weathermen. They certainly could 
have caused more trouble with sabo- 
tage. As John Jacobs said at Hay- 
market Square, “We don’t have to 
win here . . . just the fact that we 
are willing to fight the police is a 
political victory." The struggle, 
then, was simply a show for the me- 
dia, to prove that white people 
could fight the cops. 

In their literature, the Weather- 
men said that they were embarrassed 
by the licking they took at the 1968 
Democratic Convention. But it is 
wrong to think they were trying to 
restage that battle this October. In- 
stead, they were trying to start the 
fights. *We have to go on the offen- 
sive—not just fight back," says a wall 
poster. 

What is left in SDS is WSA, the 
faction that wants to coalesce with 
the white working class, and believes 
that Cuba, Russia, and North Viet- 
nam are revisionists and that black 
liberation groups (like the Pan- 
thers) and the NLF are nationalist 
and counterrevolutionary. 

RYM II also survives, despite 
Rudd's efforts to "purge" it over the 
summer. With Weatherman in jail 
and not many high school recruits 
rising to take arms in the New Red 
Army, it seems that the revolution 
will have to wait a while. 

James K. GLASSMAN 





REPORT CONTRIBUTORS 


Elizabeth B. Drew is the Atlantic’s 
Washington editor. Eliav Simon has 
been a United Press International 
correspondent, based in the Middle Fast. 
James K. Glassman writes for the Boston 
Herald Traveler; he was managing editor 
of the Harvard Crimson, 1968-69. 
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Oil and politics 


Sir: Mr. Ronnie Dugger strongly 
believes (“Oil and Politics,” Sep- 
tember Atlantic) that the depletion 
allowance is strictly a tax loophole 
with benefits only for the oil in- 
dustry. Unsaid, but possibly under- 
lying his argument, is the liberal 
theme song that wealth is basically 
evil, whether created and accumu- 
lated by individual, corporation, or 
capitalist nation. This is a moral 
judgment, whereas in the market- 
place the criterion of good or bad is 
"Has the public been served well 
and economically?" 

The depletion allowance was de- 
signed to permit the accumulation 
of risk capital. Better and more pow- 
erful fuels at fair prices reflect the 
beneficial use of these funds. In the 
last decade, while the prices of some 
commodities nearly doubled, gaso- 
line prices have advanced 12 per- 
cent or slightly more than one per- 
cent per year. In the same period, 
the price of the Atlantic increased 
over 26 percent. This same 26 per- 
cent is also about equal to the mini- 
mum tax on each gallon of gasoline. 
This tax-loaded commodity makes 
the petroleum industry, in effect, the 
largest private collector of taxes for 
both state and nation and even oc- 
casionally for town or city. Similarly, 
oil pays the highest taxes in many 
areas at the state and local level, and 
if Mr. Dugger has his way, this will 
also be true at the federal treasury. 

Mr. Dugger is especially unhappy 
with the Mellons and Gulf Oil. 
They just shouldn’t have done so 
well. He points out that Gulf's 
assets doubled while Mellon was 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury—a span 
of eleven years. Simple interest at 
5 percent, compounded quarterly, 


A ex 


will double capital in fourteen years 
and without the risk of dry holes or 
blowouts. I credit the Mellons and 
Alcoa (publicly owned stock com- 
pany) with bringing aluminum out 
of the laboratories, priced at better 
than $60 per pound, and making the 
space-age metal available to all at 
less than 30 cents a pound. 

Atlantic Richfield, another Dug- 
ger demon, “paid the United States 
no income tax at all from 1962 
through 1967, although its net prof- 
its aggregated almost half a billion 
dollars." Arco's reply is their joint 
strike with Humble on the North 
Slope of Alaska. It has been a long 
time since Arco or any other hunter 
has found a discovery of this magni- 
tude. The gestation period between 
large discoveries is long—witness the 
disappearance or merger of so many 
medium-sized domestic companies 
that failed to come up with the big 
one. And whether large, small, or 
average size, success of exploratory 
effort is cyclic, with runs of both 
good and bad luck. Only the huge, 
with large capital reserves, survive 
a long sterile period. If and when a 
strike comes, any tax savings left 
from the exploratory search will 
disappear in a development pro- 
gram. In the Alaskan drilling pro- 
eram, the wildcats come at four mil- 
lion dollars apiece; development 
wells at one and a half million. How 
many millions does it take to evalu- 
ate and develop the Arco-Humble 
500,000-acre spread? 

Mr. Dugger also contends that the 
depletion allowance has been pre- 
served by the industry continuously 
chanting "national security." Grant- 
ed this slogan is self-serving, but it 
is no idle admonition unless one 
conveniently wishes to forget, in ad- 
dition to Peru, the petroleum own- 


ership changes in Mexico, Iran, and 
Iraq. Percent or degree of compen- 
sation, if any, does not return these 
reserves to our national needs or 
supply capital needed for explora- 
tory drilling elsewhere, at home or 
abroad. Mr. Dugger has also possi- 
bly forgotten the closure of the Suez, 
but paraphrasing, if we are to err in 
our judgment of domestic oil needs, 
let it continue to be, if possible, in 
the direction of oversupply and 
availability. Thus we may avoid the 
lights-out effect of the undercapital- 
ized electric power industry of the 
Northeast. 

Further, Mr. Dugger states that 
with a ten-to-eleven-year supply of 
domestic oil reserves, there is no 
need for the depletion allowance. 
He, a Texan, should have known 
that a ten-year supply cannot be 
taken out in ten years, simply be- 
cause production from oil reser- 
voirs peaks and then declines. ‘The 
so-called ten-year supply may be 
twenty or thirty years in going from 
reservoir to refinery. And further, a 
ten-year supply is a static concept 
and only a term of convenience in 
an arena of dynamic demand. The 
Alaskan discovery is a good exam- 
ple of measuring size versus need 
at any given time. Assuming that 
a reserve figure of $5 billion is in 
the right ballpark for the North 
Slope, then, had the field been found 
in 1930, the year another mam- 
moth, East Texas, came in, it would 
have had a replacement factor or 
years' supply of 5.5. Today, in terms 
of national demand, it has a re- 
placement factor of one, or would 
last us ore year only, if we can 
imagine getting all of it out in one 
year; in a decade hence, possibly a 
replacement factor of not more than 
one half. Such an increasingly glut- 
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PLAYBOY, COMING UP 


DECEMBER 
ISSUES 


For the last few months, we’ve used this space to talk at some length 
about three or four selected features in the current PLAYBOY. But this 
month and next—reflecting the tempo of all our lives during the holiday 
season, and the more-than-double measure of good reading in both the 
December and January PLAY BOYs—we'll be short on rumination and 
long on information. 





In December, then: 


Love, Dad, an unpublished chapter from JOSEPH HELLER’S Catch 22, 
deepens his characterization of Edward Nately—and reminds us again of 
the power of the century’s greatest anti-war farce. 


* x * 


ELDRIDGE CLEAVER, in T'he Flashlight, his first published work of fiction, 
sensitively and realistically re-creates the cruelty of coming of age in the 


ghetto. 
5 — E 


TIMOTHY LEARY develops an analysis of what he considers the germinal 
conflict in our society —between the desire to do good, and to feel good— 
from an account of his four-year legal battles, in Episode and Postscript. 


* * * 


Genius, by ROBERT GRAVES, laments the fact that our logic-dominated 
culture stifles the development of that most rare and mysterious of hu- 


man endowments. 
e nk 


U.S. SENATOR JACOB JAVITS, in Hunger In America, prescribes a cure for 
this country's feast-and-famine malaise. 


* * * 


LESLIE FIEDLER contends in Cross the Border, Close the Gap that the 
best new writing — which mixes myth, passion and sentimentality — is 
beyond the pale of traditional rational analysis. 


* * * 


ALLAN WATTS calls for a loving approach to food—and to life—in Murder 


in the Kitchen. 
ok K X 


WOODY ALLEN -in Snow White? - tongue-in-cheekly reviews a fantasy 
stage version of the Disney classic starring Rod Steiger as a “frustrated, 
alcoholic, impotent Doc.” 


X * 


TINY TIM, the captain of the Good Ship Lollipop himself, conjures up 
the departed spirits of America's most popular pre-swing singers in The 


Great Crooners. 
e w- v 


RONALD SEARLE — the nonpareil British cartoonist, caricaturist and li- 
thographer — pays lighthearted tribute to another master in Homage to 


Toulouse-Lautrec. 
* * X 


Also in December: The Harold Robbins Co., by JOHN SKOW, an illu- 
minating look at the personality and appeal of the prolific literary sex- 
ploiter; what we think is the most candid interview with JOE NAMATH 
yet published; and Part II of our three part serialization of the new 
GRAHAM GREENE entertainment, Crook’s Tour. An embarrassment of 
riches? Only for those whom riches embarrass, a sentiment out of keep- 
ing with this bounteous season—and certainly with the next two issues of 
PLAYBOY. 


Cordially, 
THE EDITORS OF PLAYBOY; Y 


Lo. Lun 





P.S. We also publish pictures of pretty girls. 


tonous demand requires unbelieva- 
ble amounts of capital, and tax 
savings enable oil companies to ac- 
cumulate some of their monetary 
needs. Additional capital require- 
ments raised through public offer- 
ings cost 7 to 8 percent interest, 
leaving a very thin spread between 
the cost of borrowing and what may 
be earned. 

Discovery of domestic oil reserves 
has been greatly aided by the deple- 
tion allowance and the charge-off 
of intangible drilling costs. Without 
these tax advantages, few outside the 
oil industry would have fed venture 
funds in the national exploratory 
effort. Insiders would simply have 
had less to hunt with. The net effect 
would have certainly been less oil, 
but how much less is unanswerable. 
Justification of the tax incentives is, 
however, measurable in the market- 
place, because gasoline (ex tax at 
pump) is not expensive. In most 
areas motor fuel sells for five times 
less, ounce for ounce, than soda pop 
(10-ounce bottle). 

The size of oil industry profits 
also unmasks the untruths about 
the benefits of tax privilege. Profits 
on capital invested for all manufac- 
turing averaged 12.1 percent for the 
past decade; for the oil industry 11.5 
percent. If the latter figure is at- 
tractive, one may buy shares in each 
or all of the major oil companies, 
and since they are owned by the 
public, profits are shared through 
dividends, which, in turn, are taxed. 

Mr. Dugger would like to put the 
government into the oil business— 
producing either from its naval re- 
serve or from offshore. His purpose 
would be to evaluate the perform- 
ance of the subsidized oil industry. 
A fair comparison would be difficult 
to achieve, for the government 
would surely try to drill only offset 
locations already proven by indus- 
try. Years of costly exploratory ef- 
fort and dry holes would be omitted 
from the total cost figures of the 
government. If they started from 
scratch and included all costs—espe- 
cially that of land and the traumatic 
figures produced by deep, trouble- 
some dry holes—the comparison 
would approach being fair. But 
imagine explaining to a congres- 
sional committee why a $4 million 
investment was dry or why a govern- 
ment drilling rig was located in the 
path of Hurricane Camille. This 
same national oil company is also 
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Give your friends a fascinating 12-month trip around 
the world. Each month will bring a different exciting 
English-language magazine, capturing all the flavor and 
color of its part of the world. 


Punch, with its delightful British humor . . . Drum, with 
the throb of Africa . . . The East, depicting the delicate 
Orient . . . Soviet Life, for a look at life behind the Iron 
Curtain . . . and still more, including Walkabout from 
Australia, Scala from Germany, Himmat from India, 
Scottish Field, Mexican Life, Scandinavian Times, and 
Ireland Of The Welcomes. 


Sample a sidewalk cafe on the Continent . . . the misty 
streets of Dublin at dawn . . . The flashing color of 
ballet in Moscow. 


"Magazines From Around The World'' make a gift that's 
intriguing for children as well as adults, with their rich, 
colorful pictures, eye-catching covers, and fascinating 
reading. 


You'll be giving not one, but 12 different gifts from 
12 countries, for the price of just one at only $9.90 
per subscription. 


And, for $5.95, you can give additional friends ‘““News- 
papers From Around The World”, the world's greatest 
English-language papers including: Le Monde of Paris, 
The Times of London, Jerusalem Post, Moscow News, 
Saigon Post, and China Mail. All are printed in English, 
with a different paper coming each month. 
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needed to "preserve public equities 
in public property." Public lands 
are leased by auction or sealed bid. 
The millions paid are not exactly 
theft. Nor have the defenders of the 
public interest ever said that monies 
paid for high-price lease bonuses 
should be returned in the event the 
drill proves that they are dry. In 
short, competitive bidding, super- 
vised by the Department of the In- 
terior, is excellent protection of the 
citizens’ interest. 

The tax advantages granted the 
petroleum industry have accom- 
plished and continue to accomplish 
the purpose for which they were 
initiated—an adequate petroleum 
supply and the products therefrom 
at reasonable prices. The depletion 
allowance may be changed, and if it 
is lowered, gasoline prices will in- 
crease, very probably more than the 
current one-percent-per-year rate. 
National gasoline consumption is 
on the order of 88 billion gallons 
per year. An increase of one cent 
per gallon costs the consumer $880 
million per year; at ten cents, the 
bite is nearly $9 billion annually. In 
short, this increases the load on a 
commodity already overburdened 
with taxes. This puts the citizen in 
a bit of a quandary. Should he re- 
volt as a consumer or as a taxpayer? 
From the political point of view, 
there are more consumers than tax- 
payers. 

If the U.S. gas industry no longer 
has a supply surplus under con- 
trolled prices, what of the oil indus- 
try» With prices and drilling sup- 
pressed by imports, domestically we 
are short some 2.9 million barrels 
daily. The North Slope discovery 
will help, yet it is not large in terms 
of dynamic demand. Foreign 
sources, even if always available (an- 
gelic world), are limited. But de- 
mand is not, for outside the United 
States, the free world is using nearly 
25 million barrels daily. This phe- 
nomenal consumption is equal to 
the disappearance every twenty-four 
hours of one major oil field and 
part of another. (Twenty million 
barrels equals one major field.) 
Since demand increases even faster 
outside than inside the United 
States, one might say that the equiv- 
alent of at least 500 major oil fields 
won't be with us at this time next 
year. 

J. H. McCAMMON 
San Angelo, Tex. 
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If you get pleasure simply from old- 
ing a beautiful book—we'd welcome you as 
a member of The Heritage Club. 

And to provide a suitable welcome, 
we offer you Lysistrata, one of the Club’s 
most beautiful recent selections. 

Indecent, vulgar, and uproariously 
funny—Lysistrata by Aristophanes is (after 
2,500 years) remarkably up to date, for it 
portrays a women’s campaign to end the 
war, a campaign that worked in a way only 
women could make it work. 

We felt Lysistrata deserved a superla- 
tive edition. We turned to the greatest artist 
living. Picasso agreed. 

For our edition, he etched six copper- 
plates and drew forty pictures. They are 
considered some of the best examples of 
Picasso's neoclassical style. 

Like all Heritage Club books, our 
edition of Lysistrata is printed on paper 
chemically treated to last at least two cen- 
turies. It is carefully sewn, staunchly glued, 
and pressed between boards overnight—a 
costly binding method that is almost un- 
known today. A frieze of Picasso's Greek 
watriors stands guard on the covers. 

Normally, as a member, you could 
purchase this volume for $5.95, plus post- 





Welcome to the club 


age. But if you mail the card at left—you 
may have it as a new-member gift. 

In months to come, you will have a 
choice of such remarkable volumes as 
Shaw's Two Plays for Puritans, The Invisi- 
ble Man by H. G. Wells, The Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, The Jungle Books by 
Kipling, Sir Walter Scott's Kenilworth and 
Tales of Mystery and Imagination by Edgar 
Allan Poe. Each of the books will be de- 
signed and illustrated by an internationally 
famous artist, and so well made you will 
cherish each as a proud possession and 
sound investment. 

You're not bound by rigid contract to 
take any of these books. The Club gives you 
the option of substitutions from a backlist 
of more than fifty books in print. Each Club 
selection costs only $5.95, even though, by 
any standard, you should expect to pay 
twice that amount or more. 

If you have a taste for fine books, 
browsing through the Heritage edition of 
Picasso's Lysistrata will be a thrilling ex- 
perience. 

We believe it will also make you want 
to continue as a Heritage Club member. But 
we can only bid you welcome. The decision 
to remain with us is yours. 
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100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. 86.8 Proof. Sole Distributor U.S.A. Munson Shaw Co., N.Y, 
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Mr. Dugger replies: 

Mr. McCammon suggests that 
Gulf's doubling its assets in the elev- 
en years Mellon was Secretary of the 
Treasury was nothing, since 5 per- 
cent simple interest doubles assets in 
fourteen years. Gulf's assets, increas- 
ing from $202 million in 1921 to 
$445 million in 1931, were what was 
left after profit distributions. In the 
one year 1922, Gulf paid, by a stock 
split, the equivalent of a 200 percent 
dividend. For the nine years before 
the crash, the firm's net income was 
$256 million, its average annual re- 
turn on borrowed and invested cap- 
ital 10.6 percent. The point is not 
an animus against Gulf, but the 
data on its profitability, as these 
bear on the spawning of the oil de- 
pletion allowance in a political at- 
mosphere infected by conflicts of in- 
terest. Mellon of Gulf was running 
the U.S. Treasury Department while 
Senator David Reed, son of one of 
the founders of Gulf, was using his 
official power as a member of the 
Senate Finance Committee to pro- 
mote, rationalize, and sponsor the 
percentage depletion allowance. In 
1927 Senator Reed’s father (who 
was also a longtime associate of 
Mellon’s) died and left a fourth of 
his estate to the senator. If we judge 
from the probate records, when Sena- 
tor Reed died, his Gulf stock was 
valued at $612,816. 

Mr. McCammon’s references to 
various international situations do 
not prove or indicate that the oil de- 
pletion allowance is necessary to na- 
tional security. Nor does the com- 
mon practice in the oil literature of 
discussing “a ten-year supply” imply 
that all of it can be produced with- 
out waste in ten years. Here Mr. Mc- 
Cammon is substantially off the 
point. The question is, How can we 
plausibly even imagine a  non- 
nuclear emergency in which we are 
cut off from foreign oil, have run 
out of our own vast oil supplies, and 
do not have time to convert to sub- 
stitute fuels? 

The argument that we should not 
tax oil because gasoline prices will 
go up is similar in its perverseness 
to the argument against federal con- 
trol of natural gas prices, as Mr. 
McCammon obligingly reminds us. 
With gas prices lower because of the 
federal control, by his argument, 
Texas gas producers will sell less gas 
to other states, denying them this 
fuel—therefore, gas consumers need 


© VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC 


Volkswagen introduces Medi-car. 


We don't change our car outside each 
year to make it look different. 

But we constantly change it inside to 
make it run better. And last longer. 

This year, we're introducing the biggest 
change of all: A system to spot trouble 
early. And help extend your car's life even 
longer. 

Medi-car. 

When you buy a new VW, you get a 


series of 4 free check-ups where we use 
special diagnostic equipment to check 
out just about everything that can affect 
your car's health. 

Getting each check-up is like getting an 
X-ray. Our special diagnostic equipment 
can see things no human eyes can. 

In fact, it's so advanced, it can actually 
spot problems before they can becomereal 
problems, 


Let's say the resistance in your spark 
plug wires is too high. 
(Unchecked, that can eventually foul 
your plugs and cut gas mileage.) 
During a normal check-up, no mechanic 
alive could spot that problem. 
But our Medi-car equipment 
would. 
Volkswagen Medi-car: It's a 
whole new way of life. 
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things hot, 
or cold... 
for hours. 
Elegantly. 


A new Gorham Original. 
For parties, for patio, 
for every day. 
Thermo beverage 
server encased in 
heavy silverplate. 
Eight-cup capacity, 
Qi tall, $29.993. 
For gifts, for you. — 
At finest jewelry — . 
stores and silver- — 
ware departments. 


GORHAM DIVISION OF TEXTRON, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 
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Let down on the 
crackling dryness, the 
delicate flavour of 


Gordon's Gin? Especially 


during Christmas? 
Never! Every bottle 


is based on Mr. Gordon's 


original 1769 formula. 
So you pour a drink 


that's dry as Scrooge in 
1969. A fanatic devotion 


to our discoverer? 
Perhaps. 

But then, anything less 
wouldn't be the spirit 
of the season! 


PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 90 PROOF. GORDON'S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, N.J, 
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in government." | 
That is, he means, we need federal 
regulators who favor having gas con- 
sumers pay higher prices. This is, 
indeed, the kind of friend Mr. Nix- 
on is giving gas consumers, but I'd 
think they would prefer to have 
some good, reliable enemies who 
will keep down the price of gas. 

Of course a government oil com- 
pany, if we had one, would study 
and act on the drilling experience 
of private companies on or near 
government lands. The availability 
of all this information is one rea- 
son why it's a crime for the govern- 
ment to fail to drill for its own (our 
own) oil. Just like the major oil 
companies, which learn from each 
other and drill mostly development 
wells in proven fields, a public oil 
company would be able to bring in 
about three out of four of these 
wells if the averages held. This 
would pose no difficulty in achieving 
a fair comparative basis for evaluat- 
ing the performance of the sub- 
sidized oil industry. The mathemati- 
cal economists can construct models 
and analyses so subtle and sophisti- 
cated these days, they could prob- 
ably even compare Esso Extra with 
Pepsi-Cola. And I imagine that con- 
gressmen would judge a national 
oil company's performance by its 
overall results—unless, of course, 
they were "friends in government," 
in Mr. McCammon's special sense. 


Sir: Ronnie Dugger's article, “Oil 
and Politics," presents a completely 
distorted picture of the oil industry. 
It is replete with misstatements, in- 
nuendos, and erroneous conclusions. 
The biased history of the percen- 
tage depletion provision that is pre- 
sented would, if valid, indict all in 
Congress who voted for it the many 
times it was considered and ap- 
proved. 

A considerable portion of the ar- 
ticle is devoted to a history of the 
provision, and contains, for example, 
the following paragraph: 


Little by little, through analogy 
but mostly by political tit-for-tat, 
oil's percentage depletion has spread 
into all natural resources industries. 
Fearing, perhaps, that water foun- 
tains or air conditioners might be 
next, the Congress has actually speci- 
fically excluded “soil, sod, dirt, turf, 
water, mosses, minerals from sea- 
water, the air, or similar inexhaust- 
ible resources,” 
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Your $10 Christmas Gift 

to these hungry kids can bring 
them $240 worth of meat, 

milk and bread. 


These kids go through life never knowing 
what it is like not to be hungry. They sub- 
sist day after day on a few greens around 
noon and some pinto beans in the evening. 
Nothing more. Nothing different. And not 
even enough of that. 


It sounds incredible because it’s taking 
place right now...in the midst of the good 
life so many of us are living in America. But 
walk down the back roads of most any Mis- 
sissippi Delta town and you'll see tenant 
farmers, field hands, seasonal workers... 
and their children...with stomachs bloated, 
eyes dulled, feet swollen, arms and legs 
matchstick thin. 
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The irony is that they aren't starvind at e 
rate dramatic enough to arouse the indigna- — 
tion of the nation and the world. Otherwise — 


something would have already been done. 


One of the programs that is aiding many 
of these families is the federally sponsored — 


Food Stamp Plan. Under this plan a needy 
family can convert a 50* food stamp into as 
much as $12.00 worth of food. The problem 
is getting that 50¢, because many families 
have no income at all. 

The NAACP Special Contribution Fund is 


conducting a nationwide drive to help thou- — 
sands survive. If you can do with one less - 


"dinner out" this month, the money can 


mean a month's supply of meat, milk, and 


bread for a family of five. Just $10.00...an 
amount that's "just another Christmas gift" 
to more fortunate kids...buys up to $240.00 
in food stamps. 

If you would like to contribute to this fund, 
please send your tax-deductible check, for 
as little or as much as you can, to the 
NAACP Mississippi Emergency Relief Fund. 

Thank you. And may your Christmas din- 
ner be a little more enjoyable this year. 


NAACP Mississippi Emergency Relief* 
Dept. A3, Box 121, Radio City Sta. 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


*A project of the NAACP Special Contribution Fund— — 


tax deductible arm of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
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É- 
Ee The fict is that percenitage deple- 
— tion was merely a substitution for 
- discovery value depletion. The sub- 
— stitution was made for oil and gas in 
E 1926; for metal, coal, and sulfur 
mines in 1932; for additional min- 
= in 1942 and 1948; and finally 
for all other minerals in 1954. The 
~ substitution was made without any 
- intended change in tax liabilities of 
E the industries affected. The enact- 
E ment of the Internal Revenue Code 
in 1954, which included provisions 
wol minerals extracted from 
inexhaustible resources mentioned 
in the article, was merely putting 
into the Code what had been in the 
= law since adoption of discovery val- 
d ue depletion by the Revenue Act of 
. 1918. There is no basis whatever for 
` the assertion that Congress was 
; “perhaps” concerned over extension 
2 E "of the percentage depletion. provi- 
xc . sions to "water fountains" or "air 
— Conditioners.” 
3 _ The author makes a special point 
~ of the relatively low effective rate of 
ag U.S. income tax paid by the oil in- 
: p Lustry. 
A study relating to the tax bur- 
; den of the oil industry, referred to 
— by Mr. Dugger as a counterattack 
va ; y the industry, shows that total di- 
rect taxes, excluding taxes on prod- 
= ucts paid by the oil industry for the 
Does 1964-1965, averaged 5.1 per- 
— cent @f gross revenues, while the 
E “comparable figure for industry in 
— gencral was 4.5 percent (“The Tax 
— Burden on the Domestic Oil and 
* Gas Industry, 1964-1966," Petroleum 
iom Research Foundation, Inc.). 
_A later study shows that for the year 
P . 1966, the comparable percentages 
were 6.03 percent and 4.75 percent 
E . respectively ("Economic and Social 
E Be upiications of Removing the Per- 
centage Depletion Provision," Pe- 
piroleum Industry Research Founda- 
. tion, Inc.). 
E The author also mentions a re- 
E cent study prepared for the Mid- 
- Continent Oil and Gas Association 
- showing that twenty-one of the 
Ced U.S. petroleum companies 
paid U.S. income taxes on domestic 
; _ income before such taxes at an ef- 
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- bined U.S. and foreign income taxes 
= on worldwide income before such 
OR at an effective rate of 97 per- 
. cent. No mention, however, is made 
. of the fact that the study also shows 
that if all direct taxes ;paid. by the 
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- fective rate of 19 percent, and com- 
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and foreign, were taken into ac- 
count, the companies direct tax 
burden amounted to over 64 per- 
cent of net income before such 
taxes. 

HENRY HARRIS 


New York City 


Mr. Dugger replies: 

Percentage depletion was far from 
merely a substitution for discovery 
depletion, without any intended 
change in tax liabilities. The in- 
tended change was to free the al- 
lowance from the vital 1918 limita- 
tion to discovery mines and wells. 
(Of course, I was only kidding about 
water fountains and air condition- 
ers.) 

It is not true that my article failed 
to consider the impact of all taxes; 
and I thought I had made very clear 
the oil companies’ objections to the 
figures that show them paying such 
low U.S. income tax rates. 


Sır: The last paragraph on page go 
of “Oil and Politics” quotes an im- 
passioned outburst by Senator John 
Pastore of Rhode Island to the 
effect that Texaco paid a federal 
tax of 1.9 percent of its before-tax 
income, “with a net profit of $754 
million.” 

The figures were obviously taken 
from Texaco’s 1967 year-end state- 
ment. It indeed shows $754.4 million 
profit after taxes, but also "provi- 
sion for income taxes $138,600,000,” 
a figure wholly unreconcilable with 
the senator’s percentage figure. 

My own calculation indicates a 
15.5 percent tax paid on before-tax 
income of $893 million. 

FRED E. DIEHL 
Evanston, Ill. 


Mr. Dugger replies: 

Mr. Diehl has been misled, not 
by the justifiably impassioned Sena- 
tor Pastore, but by ‘Texaco. The an- 
nual statements of most of the major 
oil companies do not tell how much 
American income tax those com- 
panies pay. Instead, U.S. and foreign 
(and some state) "income taxes" 
are lumped together, and the total 
is then given under the vague term 
“income taxes.” Naturally, it often 
will not occur to the unsuspecting 
citizen—just as it did not to Mr. 
Diehl-that what Texaco means 
by "provision. for income taxes 
$138, ,600,000" is 





which they operate, both domestic 
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income taxes (1. 9 percent). . and | 


$121,100,000 in other income taxes E 


(13.5 percent) . 
To find out how much 


T 


federal" 3 


income tax a U.S. company pays, it - 


is almost always necessary to betake 


yourself physically to the public re- - 


ference room of the SEC in Wash- 
ington and examine the company's 
"Form 10-K," on which the govern- 
ment requires that the sum be speci- 


fied. ‘They are nice people at the . 


SEC, but if you want to go back 


further than a few years, you have . 


to get permission that can take 
weeks. Then you wait for the re- 
cords to be brought in from Mary- 
land, I think it was, or you go out 
there. I went on out and have me- 
mories of astonishingly long hallways 


and cartloads of records that were - 
bulky, dust-coated, out of order, and - 


incomplete. 
I believe that the oil companies' 


year-end statements don't tell how | 


much U.S. income tax has been paid 
because it's usually so little and the 


companies don't want people to find — 
out. Perhaps Mr. Diehl will agree | 


with me that the companies should — 
be required to give the facts in theirs 
annual reports. 


Sir: Ronnie Dugger argues that per- 
centage depletion is a favor to 


4 


powerful political forces, amounts - 


to many times a fair amount, and. 
has limited economic justification. 


Since the industry, as a matter | 


of course, encounters a substantial 
percentage of failures in searching 
for oil, the cost of any single field 


that is discovered rather than pur- | 
chased is academic. Further, statis- 


tical studies indicate that before — 


3 


é v ir: 
Alaskan discoveries, domestic ‘“‘find- — 


ing and developing" 
in the range of $1.00 per barrel plus 
or minus about $.25. At an average 


costs averaged | 


sales price of $3.00 per barrel, per- 


centage depletion amounts to $.825, 
at the low end of the "average cost" 
range. From these simple calcula- 


tions I conclude that depletion by — 


itself is not inequitable. 

The comment seems particularly - 
damaging that oil companies use - 
"actual" costs in reporting to share- - 
holders. This is a misleading gen- 
eralization. The concept of “full- 
cost" accounting for oil reserves is 


being hotly debated, and some com- > 
panies are adopting this přocedij i 


Relevant costs are accum iad as a 
$17,500,000 i dn AE Sos pool for. the venire co coni pam and 
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allocated to estimated 
they are produced, 


reserves as 


BuRnTON M. COHN 
Sepulveda, Calif. 


Mr. Dugger replies: 

My point is that oil companies' 
reports to their shareholders pay no 
attention to the depletion allowance 
theory that about half the net from 
the sale of oil is not profit, but 
return of capital. In these reports 
telling the investors how they're do- 
Ing, costs are costs and profits are 
profits, and the depletion allowance 
simply increases profits. Mr. Cohn 
says this is a misleading generaliza- 
tion. I do not see how, since it is 
true and fair. Nothing he says about 
"full-cost" accounting tells us what 
he is talking about or how many 
companies are doing it, but if it uses 
more than actual costs, Mr. Cohn 
may be the one promoting mislead- 
ing generalizations. 


Sir: Mr. Dugger conveniently failed 
to state that the oil industry, from 
crude oil to finished products, is one 
of the most highly taxed industries 
in the world. 

Also, what other industry has kept 
retail prices of crude and products 
with as little rise as has the oil 
and gas industry? 

Putt K. COCHRAN 
Shreveport, La. 


Mr. Dugger replies: 

I call Mr. Cochran's attention to 
the following passages in my article, 
dealing with the contentions he says 
are facts which I eliminated: 


'The industry counterattacks with 
figures showing that excluding ex- 
cise taxes, it pays about the same 
percentage of its gross income in 
taxes (in the range of 5 percent) as 
other industry does. “The total im- 
pact on your business is the impor- 
tant thing, not the technique for col- 
lecting the tax," says [W. J.] Craw- 
ford [tax administrator for Humble 
Oil]. By the time Senator Long 
reaches the end of this line of 
thought, he is contending that the 
“oil industry pays more taxes than 
anyone else." 


Industry people often express 
pride that they are selling better 
gasoline for only slightly more, ex- 
clusive of taxes, than in 1926, and 
they predict that tampering with 
depletion will result in higher 
prices. 











Raise somebody’s 
standard of living 
this Christmas. 










Seagram Distillers Company, New York, N.Y. 
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Seagram's Crown Royal. Blended Canadian Whisky. 80 Proof. 


The legendary Canadian. 
> a Inthe purple sack. 
EC | Understandably expensive. 
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IHE NEW 


THE ROVER 3500S COMBINES THE 
= BEST OF TWO ENGINEERING WORLDS: 


AMERICAN POWER & COMFORT — 
EUROPEAN HANDLING 


OVER engineers devoted themselves to the task 
of designing a car that combined the best features 
of European cars with the best features of American 
cars: 
European road-holding, safety, craftsmanship, ele- 
gance and economy; 
American power and ease of operation—V -8 engine, 
automatic transmission, power steering, power 
brakes, power windows, integrated heating and air 
conditioning. 
What's more, Rover engineers insisted the car prove 
itself by rigorous testing here in America. All too often 
imported cars, even luxury cars, are not particularly 





suited to the conditions of American motoring. Some 
imports lack power, others steer heavily, some are too 
hot in summer or hard to start in winter. For this 


reason, three years have been spent testing the 350OS 
on American roads. 

One engineering team, for example, responsible for 
developing the air conditioning system to American 
conditions, drove 16,000 miles in temperatures rang- 
ing from 90°F. to 113 F., from Death Valley to rush 
hour traffic in Phoenix. Another team spent winter 
days and nights in Canada to make certain the 35008 
would start on the coldest of mornings. It did. Down 
to minus 44°F. (A typical log of one of the hot weather 
tests is shown below.) 

Every feature of the Rover 35OOS was evaluated 
from this particular point of view. What works best in 
American driving conditions? The result may be fairly 
called the first fully American European car. 

Here are some of the features: - 

1. A lightweight aluminum V-8 engine, famous for 
its smoothness, economy and reliability. (78% of 
Americans buy cars with V-8 engines. But any Ameri- 
can wishing a V-8 with a European chassis available in 
this country has to pay over $10,000 for it, except in 
the case of the new Rover 35OOS. Its price: $5,398*.) 
What's more, the Rover V-8 is exceptionally economi- 
cal (our test cars have averaged over 17 m.p.g.), nice 
for a car capable of 117 m.p.h. 

2. Standard equipment on the Rover 35OOS is a 
three speed Borg Warner automatic transmission — 
easy to service in this country — and electric windows 
by Delco, also an American company. (The refined 
air conditioning system is optional, but only $478.) 

3. The variable power steering, also standard equip- 
ment, automatically adjusts itself to the driver's need. 
That is, on the straight-away, it lets you “feel” the 
road. In the turns or when parking, the power increases 
with the degree of the turn. The tougher the spot, the 
more help you get. 
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4. The car rides like a limousine but does not pay 
for its extraordinary smoothness on the straight-away 
with wallowing in the turns. 

5. The 3500S embodies the famous Rover ap- 
proach to automobile safety. Passengers sit within a 
rigid steel cage, affording them tremendous protection 
in case of accident. 

6. The 3500S power disc brakes front and rear are 
recognized for their resistance to fade. As an added 
safety feature, there is a dash light to warn you when 
brake pads need replacing, or if the brake fluid gets low. 

7. Also standard equipment is the "Icelert," an 
electronic sensing probe, which causes a warning light 
to flash, signaling the driver that the temperature is 
such that ice could be forming on the road. 

8. The tires on the 3500S are gold band radial ply, 
which provide better road holding and longer life. 

There are many other fascinating facts about the 
new 3500S. 

If you would like to know more about it, please mail 
in the coupon below for a 16-page brochure. 

The Rover 3500S represents a new statement in 
automobiles, bringing together for the first time the 
very best qualities of European and American cars. 
We believe that it is what a great many people have 


been waiting for. 
*Suggested retail price at East and West Coast ports of entry. 





LOG: 21st August through 10th September, 1968 











This test car covered 7,677 miles through 24 states, this trip. The gas consump- 
tion was 17.7 miles per gallon. Temperature and altitude ranges were 113°F. 
to 32°F., —277 ft. to 14,110 ft., respectively. 





August 
22nd Left Teaneck for York 





23rd 


24th 


via N.J. and Penna. 
turnpikes 

Visited York and 
travelled to 
Harrisonburg, Va 
on Hwy. 81 
Travelled to 
Birmingham on 
Hwys. 81, 75, 59 
and Rt. 11 

To New Orleans on 
Hwys. 59, 10 and 
Rt. 11 

To Fort Worth, on 
Hwy. 20 and Rts. 
61, 190 and 71 
To El Paso on Hwys. 
20, 10 and Rt. 80 
To Tucson on 

Hwy. 10 

To Los Angeles via 
Gila Bend and 
Yuma, Hwys. 10, 
8, 5 and Rt. 80 


Stayed in L.A. 

To Las Vegas via 
Death Valley and 
Beatty, Hwy. 15, Rts. 
127, 190, 58, 95 





Rover Division 


481 


Average M.P.6. 
Miles M.P.H. (U.S) 


46.7 
(not 
noted) 
(not 
noted) 


56.0 


(not 
noted) 


48.7 


17.9 


18.60 


(not 
noted) 


16.6 


September 
lst To Williams, Ariz 


via Hoover Dam, 
Rts. 93 and 66 


2nd To Raton, N.M. via 


3rd 


4th 


5th 


6th 


7th 


8th 
9th 


Albuquerque, Rts. 
66, 84, and 85 

To Colorado Springs, 
Col., Hwy. 25, 

Rts. 160 and 85 
Climbed Pikes Peak 
twice and explored. 
18.5 mile climb of 
Pikes Peak took 53 
mins. from Toll gate 
to summit 14,110 
ft., following traffic 
Travelled to Des 
Moines, Hwys. 

25 and 80 

To Toledo via 
Rockford, NI., 
Hwys. 80, 50, Rt. 
51 and Toll road 

To New York on 

the Turnpike 
Travelled to Pound 
Ridge 

Tests in New York 
City traffic, Garment 
District and out to 
Teaneck. Travelled 
10 mi. in 2 hrs. 53 
mins. during City 
Traffic Testing 


Miles 


395 


748 


150 


129 
793 
705 


610 
129 


28 





British Leyland Motors Inc. 
600 Willow Tree Road, Leonia, New Jersey 07605 


Gentlemen: Please send me a four-color brochure on the 
ROVER 3500S, and tell me the location of a dealer near me. 


M 
M 


City 


y name is: 


y address: 





State 


Zip 


Average 
M.P.H. 


65.2 


(not 
noted) 


75.0 


66.3 


65.7 
(not 
noted) 


(not 
noted) 
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M.P.6. 








19.3 
(not 
noted) 


(not 
noted) 
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NEW YORK || 


The best Wine is the Wine you like best. 


Villa Antinori —Red—the superior Classico Chianti from Antinori. 


White—also available. Both wines, Estate Bottled. 


Antinori Bianco Della Costa Toscana — Light and fruity — 
a medium dry white wine from Tuscany, in its unique fish bottle. 
Antinori Valpolicella — Ruby red, fresh and harmonious 


with character and flavor. 


Antinori Soave — Velvety, light and dry white wine with 


a faint taste of almonds. 
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The Nobility of Italian Wines 
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Sir: Ronnie Dugger fails to chal- 
lenge the oil lobbyists’ argument 
that “a higher corporation oil tax 
would be passed on to consumers.” 
The answer to this argument is, So 
what? 

Why should nonconsumers or low 
consumers of oil subsidize high 
consumers? Extending this argument 
to its logical conclusion, no industry 
would pay any tax, since its consum- 
ers would obviously have to pay 
higher prices if the industry were 
taxed. 

C. W. GRIFFITH, JR. 
Denville, N. J. 


Reprints 

Reprints of Mr. Dugger’s article, 
“Oil and Politics," can be obtained by 
writing Reprint Department, The 
Atlantic, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02116. Single copies 
35 cents; 10 to 100 copies, 30 cents 
each; over 100 copies $25.00 
per hundred. 


Advice and Consent 

Sir: Dan Wakefield is a boob! It 
wasn't Bogarts line and _ Bacall’s 
faint in To Have and Have Not. The 
French broad fainted in Bogart's 
arms, and it was Bacall who said, 
“What're ya tryin’ to do—guess her 
weight?" 

[See “Flicks Can Still Be Fun!" by 
Dan Wakefield in the September 
Atlantic.] 

Danny J. Boccs 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Mr. Wakefield concedes the error, 


says he is no boob. 
The Editor 


Sır: Yesterday, walking the Lam- 
berts Cove beach in the afternoon 
sunlight, I kept thinking of the old 
Atlantic quotation that used to ap- 
pear in the early volumes of Frost. I 
remember it as “an authentic voice 
in American literature.” And what 
more could one say of North of Bos- 
ton years ago? Or of “The Buckhead 
Boys” (by James Dickey in the Oc- 
tober Atlantic) today? 

I send a twofold congratulation— 
for leading off an issue of the Atlan- 
tic with a poem, and for doing so 
with such a poem. And if anyone 
takes a negative view of the poem 
itself, tell him to reread it again and 
again. 

STANLEY BURNSHAW 
Vineyard. Haven, Mass. 
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Ask any fan of the late, late show. Invari- 
y, the man who takes the coats and mixes the 
ktails and announces dinner and stokes the 
' in the library speaks with a pronounced 
»lish accent. 

Because it has always been understood, by 
itral Casting in Hollywood and the world at 
'e, that behind the accent is a centuries-old 
sp of what service is all about. 

Of which wine is to be served with what 
irse. And at what temperature. Of how to be 
hand when needed. And how to remain dis- 
tly, almost invisibly, in the background. 

Despite the speed of today's jets and the 
; pace of today's life, the computerized this 


i \ iu NT 
e butler is always British. 





and the numbered that, you'll find the British 
tradition of personal service very much in evi- 
dence at BOAC. 

We've put a Chief Steward in charge of the 
care ànd feeding of passengers on every flight. 
And in his charge is an expert staff of ladies and 
gentlemen who are attentive without being pa- 
tronizing, confident without being intimidating. 

So 1f you should doze off during a BOAC 
flight, don't be surprised if someone quietly puts 
out your cigarette, removes the magazine from 
your lap, and switches off your overhead 
light. As they say in the movies, you'll know 


whodunit. E t 5] O AC 


And why. 





servations, contact your Travel Agent or British Overseas Airways Corporation, which has offices in principal cities, 
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. *Tis the season 
tobe Tuesday. 


Problems. Problems. Our Managing Director 
recently pointed out that Christmas wont fall on 
a Tuesday until 1973. 

And the entire world now knows (he 
continued) that we have selected Tuesday as 
the day to drink Teachers Scotch. 

Are we possibly depriving some good 
«497^ people (he pursued) of one of the traditional 

441 joys of Christmas? 

Well, look at it this way, sir (we hazard- 
ed). Through a peculiar bit of luck, Twelfth night 
will fall on a Tuesday this year. By celebrating 
Twelfth-night somewhat in advance-say Decenv 
ber 25th —all inconvenience should be avoided. 

The Old Gentleman appeared considerably 
relieved and has authorized the publication of the 
above. Favla-la-lala lada la la! 
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Teacher’s Scotch 


86 Proof Scotch Whisky Blended and Bottled in Scotland by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd, © Schieffelin & Co., N.Y., Importers 


Rh. wm, o» 
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p by John P Sisk 


“Wherever the American writer goes, he 

= finds before him the temptation to try 

EC . to ‘make it^," and his fear of doing so can be 
= compulsive and crippling. The wages of 
ambition and success may be deplorable, 

according to the author of this essay, 

but the same can be true of “‘tyrannies of 
virtue," whether they emanate from literary 
critics, or from George Wallace on the right 


or Herbert Marcuse on the left. 


Though neither seems to have been aware of the 
other's existence, Norman Podhoretz and James D. 
Watson were at Cambridge at the same time dur- 

ing the early 1950s—two highly talented young 
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E Americans eager to reverse the legendary pattern 
t — by making it big in the Old World. Each succeeded 
m spectacularly: Podhoretz at twenty-one published a 
EM critical essay on Lionel Trilling in Scrutiny, “the 
|. M. notoriously hardest nut to crack of all the magazines 


of its kind in the world." Watson at twenty-three 
discovered (with the assistance of Francis Crick and 
Maurice Wilkins) the structure and method of re- 
production of the DNA molecule. When in 1962 
Watson received the Nobel Prize for this achieve- 
ment, Podhoretz, now just over thirty, was estab- 
lished as the successful editor of the new Commen- 
tary. A half dozen years later they were to publish, 
. with Making It and The Double Helix, unexpect- 
. edly frank accounts of their ambition for success. 
In a foreword to the latter, Sir Lawrence Bragg 
= warned that “those who figure in the book must 
~ — read it in a forgiving spirit." Not everyone did; 
= there was even talk of legal action on the part of 
— Crick to enjoin the book. As might have been pre- 
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however, Watson was neither as widely | 
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-— Making Itin America 


blamed nor as slow to be forgiven as Podhoretz, ` 


who knew as he wrote that in confessing to a "dirty 
little secret" he was placing himself beyond forgive- 
ness in some quarters. 


And yet Making It is in a thoroughly respectable 


FOUNDED IN 1857 - 
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American tradition—that of the exemplary confes- — 


sion of the successful man. The first great example 






in our literature is Benjamin Franklin's 4utobiog- 


raphy. It is not an easy book to get into focus, par- 






tially because we come at Franklin by way of later t E 
versions of the success story that have the effect of — 


diminishing him, partially too because people like 
D. H. Lawrence have so fouled the air around 
Franklin that clear vision is impossible. In any 
event, Franklin is likely to come through to us as a 
smug, hypocritically venal, and meanly rational per- 
son who took snuff and "used" venery; if we catch 
any sense of the exemplary in his book, we are likely 
to hold that against him also, since we find it hard 
to understand how a man can be genuinely honest 
and at the same time aware of his own exemplary 
qualities. 

Podhoretz' book is exemplary, too, but he is much 
more self-conscious about the issue of material suc- 
cess. Franklin is able to be at ease with it because 
he writes in a world that sees no necessary contra- 
diction between the selfish and the altruistic. Every- 
one remembers his famous footnote: "Nothing so 
likely to make a man's fortune as virtue." Probably 
there is irony in the remark, but the whole book 
proves that Franklin also means it seriously. 

And even a transcendentalist like Emerson, who 
was quite aware of the menace of State Street, could 
sound very much like Franklin on the subject of 
making it. Thus, writing of the dead Thoreau, and 


remembering that "he seemed born for great enter- —— 


prise and command," Emerson could not 
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Pounding beans is good to the end of pounding em- 
pires one of these days; but if, at the end of years, 
it is still only beans! 


Emerson here is giving expression to the Amer- 
ican fear of the missed opportunity to develop a 
potential to the fullest possible extent and in a 


manner sufficiently public so that there can be no 


doubt about the matter. Of course we have learned 
to say that Emerson had it all wrong, that ‘Thoreau 
pounding his beans made it colossally, after all, 
without any of Emerson's vulgar ambition. But if 
one goes along with the late Perry Miller (see his 
Consciousness in Concord), ‘Thoreau was no strang- 
er to this fear of the missed opportunity; he knew 
himself born for great enterprise and command, 


and after the failure of 4 Week on the Concord and 


Merrimack Rivers, and later of Walden, had to con- 
front (with what contained despair?) the "defeat 
of high expectations" and the realization that he 
was going to have to make it, if at all, in the isola- 
tion of his Journal. So we get that chilling image of 
him in the last year of his life packing the thirty- 
nine notebooks of that Journal into a yellow pine 
box, not comforted by the knowledge that he would 
ultimately become "our" Thoreau and so make it 
as few Americans have. 

We do the same thing for Melville: extend what 
is for us the triumph of Moby Dick back into Mel- 
ville's life, as if the ultimate certainty of that tri- 
umph more than compensated for the growing 
sense of failure after high expectations that must 
have been the preliminary to his final nineteen 
years of obscurity as a customs inspector. And who 
would have been better placed to appreciate the 
bitter irony and the coffinlike confinement of that 
yellow pine box than the man who created Ishmael? 

In America, as Tocqueville observed, ambition 
is the universal feeling, and one might add the ob- 
vious corollary that the fear of not making it is no 
less universal. Certainly to be a writer in America 
is to be hounded by this fear, confronted as he is 
with the evidence that his society places a relatively 


low value on activities that do not make it. And his 


fear of not making it is in relation to his dream of 
making it—a relationship that helps to explain why 
it was that, at a time when Fitzgerald was making it 
big, all the stories that came into his head had that 
“touch of disaster" in them. The man who packed 
away the thirty-nine notebooks and the man who 
created Ahab must indeed have had Gatsby-like 
dreams, and their experiences of failure must have 


been correspondingly painful. Unlike Gatsby, they 


had to live on after their discoveries of illusion. 
Dreiser tells their story in Sister Carrie: Hurstwood 





Mr. Sisk is a critic and essayist whose deepest 


concern is with contemporary American literature 
. and culture. He is professor of English 
l at isse Dive in pens lovem 





is the dramatic analogue of the writer who, having 
been given every reason to expect success as his due, 
must then live with failure. Hurstwood's declension 
from the glamorous affluence of the Chicago night- 
club to a pauper's suicide repeats Melville's long 
decline into the oblivion of the New York customs; 

as he turns on the flophouse gas one hears Thoreau 
nailing the top on that yellow pine box, and per- 
haps between blows of the hammer catches an echo 
of that shot in Ketchum, Idaho, that rang around 
the world. 


ut if the writer in America is afraid of not 

making it, he is at least as afraid of making 

it, since to make it in America is to risk 
contamination by a value system that appears to 
threaten his integrity as a writer—and his chance to 
make it in a more enduring way. The ways of the 
Bitch Goddess are subtle: she even tempted Henry 
James (and who can say that if he had known how 
to sin he might not have fallen?). The Bitch God- 
dess means kitsch, and kitsch, as Clement Green- 


berg pointed out in his essay "Avant-Garde and 


Kitsch," is not only virulent but irresistibly attrac- 
tive. Its traps are laid in the preserves of genuine 
culture; it exists deceptively on many levels, some 
of them “high enough to be dangerous to the naive 
seeker of true light." 

Greenberg's thirty-year-old Partisan Review essay 
is useful background reading for Podhoretz’ book, 
concerned as the book is with the connection be- 
tween the study and production of literature and 
that contempt for success that is the strong under- 
side of the fear of making it. This is especially true 
given the part Partisan Review played in inducing 
in American literary intellectuals a pathology about 
kitsch that anticipated the Birchers pathology 
about Communism. Of course, to get the lines 
straight one must go back farther than this—at least 
all the way to Romanticism, with its glorification of 
the artist's private and ascetically won vision and 
its discovery (in part creation) of the unbridgeable 
gap between the artist and the kitsch-hungry pub- 
lic that this vision entailed. But if we go back only 
to 1856 and Baudelaire on Poe we find this: 


All the documents that I have read lead to the con- 
viction that for Poe the United States was nothing 
more than a vast prison which he traversed with 
the feverish agitation of a being made to breathe a 
sweeter air—nothing more than a great gas-lighted 
nightmare—and that his inner, spiritual life, as a 
poet or even as a drunkard, was nothing but a 
perpetual effort to escape the influence of this un- 
friendly atmosphere. 


This sounds very much like a mid-twentieth- 
century American writer (say James Baldwin, John 
Cheever, or Norman Mailer at an Esquire-sponsored. 
symposium earlier in this decade) on the subject of © = 
side arupana ot She: essipopment in which, sande; 
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d in n part because of which, he has been able to make 
; > i” 
yes B ~The American writer in this mood may sound 
E - hypocritical, or at least downright ungrateful, to 
E = some of his supporting public, but his fear of being 
E corrupted is nevertheless genuine enough, particu- 
— larly given the extent to which he is compelled by 
_ the modernist tradition that requires the artist to 
. serve beauty and truth with the same ascetic purity 
_ with which the Desert Fathers served God. He keeps 
— his discipline at the cost of eternal vigilance, and 
. . yet ironically the always likely end of discipline 
— (for a Hemingway no less than his Puritan fore- 
= bears) is success and corruption. Affluence and ease 
|». make him doubt his identity and authenticity, for 
they are what he traditionally defines himself as 
against, the means he uses to experience his own 
virtue and authority. The Desert Fathers made a 
= similar use of their image of a godless civilization 
» and its tantalizing, discipline-destroying lusts. 
— — When discipline goes, the artist, like the saint, is 
| threatened by the most enervating of dreams—that 
= of joy separated from anguish. In proportion as the 
— artist allows this pair to separate he is left naked to 
= . adversity, which is how A. E. Hotchner represents 
Hemingway in their conversation outside the Mayo 
= Clinic. In response to the question, “Papa, why do 
|. you want to kill yourself?" Hemingway answers “in 
— his old deliberative way”: 









What do you think happens to a man going on six- 
_ ty-two when he realizes that he can never write the 
- books and stories he promised himself? Or do any 
— of the other things he promised himself in the good 
. .. days? 


Toward the end of his confession Podhoretz re- 
= counts his four-day experience at Paradise Island, 
roe Pr eon Hartford’s plush Caribbean resort. 
E E Here he begins to discover that 





Ae 
E in an affluent society and a post-middlebrow culture, 
E not to expect was a way of not demanding what was 
now there to be had, and that not demanding was 
the surest way of not getting. I left Paradise Island 
resolving to demand. 






= iy N° discovery could be more in the American grain 
ES r in the Alger tradition. The trouble for many 
E Y tor Podhoretz readers, however, is not that he 
=- makes this discovery, but that it isn't followed by 
. the expected further discovery: the ultimate illu- 
2. sion of the first one. What is unforgivable to them 
a EN is that Making It doesn't turn out to be a latter- 
E. E may version of Fitzgerald’s "Crack-U p." 
For some of his contemporaries the four confes- 
ud E dal essays Fitzgerald published in Esquire and 
p. | American Cavalcade Between Febru uary, 1936, and 
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of what we expect from the writer who has at- | 
tempted to make it; and its central message is that _ 
behind the green light on Daisy Buchanan's dock, — 
there is nothing (the man who wrote The Great 
Gatsby knew better than this). The writer's fear of — 

making it is in part a protection against this dis- | 


covery, as though he couldn't trust the Jay Gatsby — 
zt 


in himself out of his sight. Podhoretz may seem to — 
be saying that we ought to have more faith in the - 
green light; actually he is saying that in our ner- — 
vousness about making it we have made the green — 
light into a negative idol. It is easy to envy the 
world of James Watson's Double Helix; it is ap- 
parently little troubled with green dock lights. 
















































he writer-intellectual’s ambivalence about 
the ambition for success makes the recent 3a 
work of George Plimpton especially inter- - a | 
esting. For Podhoretz, the significant thing about - 
Plimpton was that in the waning hours of the fif- E Um 
ties he EC 


brought writers and intellectuals iato contact with 
the rich, the powerful, and the fashionable for the — 
first time in any of their lives, and thereby did ~ 
much to increase the standing and power of the 
former, if not the comfort and happiness of the lat- 
ter. 
. ON 
This reading casts Plimpton in the role of a two- - E 
culture bridger, and would probably give Podhor- * E 
etz’ old mentor, F. R. Leavis, as little comfort as - 
C. P. Snow's famous lecture did. But Plimpton func- 
tions much more significantly as a tension-reliever — 
for problems peculiar to the American writer. His — 
three "out of my league" books, of which Paper 
Lion is something of a classic, are confessions of the 
writer-intellectual's failure to make it in a world 
where the attention of participants and spectators 
is fiercely concentrated on making it in terms highly 
acceptable to the American public. 

Plimpton (or that somewhat fictive version of 
him that appears as the “hero” of the series) recon-- 
ciles in a comic context the writer's sharply opposed 
fears of making it and not making it. Because by 
accident of birth he already has it made, he can 
afford the therapeutic and ironic game of turning — 
the Alger-Franklin legend upside down; and since — 
in the end he succeeds, as a writer, by failure, his —— 
story is both revenge on that legend and a comic 
version of what has so often been the grim historical —— 
case with the writer. At the same time he is himself 
a comic and relaxing version of a figure especially 
compelling to the modern writer: the hero who i. 
throws himself intrepidly into experience for which = 5 
he has little or no preparation out of a conviction 
that to do otherwise is to risk spiritual death. He 
courts failure as Perry Miller helps us to see that pee 
Thoreau did, yet he does not fail as Thoreau did. cm 
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Podhoretz announces as the second purpose of 
his confession a diagnosis “of the curiously con- 
tradictory feelings our culture instills in us 
toward the ambition for success, and toward each 
of its various goals: money, power, fame, and social 
position." So far as his diagnosis goes it is accurate, 
but in the end it is not sufficiently ecological. It is 
dominated by the image of a conflict between the 
writer and a society whose values threaten litera- 
ture. This is a maplike view of the relationship; the 
territorial fact is much more complex. For if, as 
Greenberg says, "the avant-garde remained attached 
to bourgeois society precisely because it needed its 
money," that society remains attached to the avant- 
garde because it is afraid of what will happen to it 
if it is cut loose from avant-garde values. 

Podhoretz more than once reminds his readers 
that there are other ways of losing one's purity than 
by pursuit of monetary profit; nevertheless, in 
America, the Bitch Goddess means money more 
than she means anything else. In American litera- 
ture the good man is conventionally and hyperboli- 


| s E cally defined by his disregard of money and his de- 
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termination by some self-transcending commitment, 
usually love. Huckleberry Finn, with his utter care- 
lessness about his six-thousand-dollar reward and 
his utter devotion to one of the wretched of the 
earth, acts out Thoreau’s intransigent formula: 
“Absolutely speaking, the more money the less vir- 
tue." It is money that has corrupted the worlds 
in which we find Carrie Meeber, Clyde Griffiths, 
George Willard, George Babbitt, Nick Carraway, 
Dick Diver, Ike McCaslin, and Holden Caulfield. 
It is the rich with their belief "that every day should 
be fiesta" who break into the world of Hemingway's 
A Moveable Feast to corrupt both the love and the 
writing. Therefore the writer as good man in the 
bad world will turn his back as dramatically on 
money as Sherwood Anderson represents himself 
turning his back on his money-making paint factory, 
risking all to save his soul. ‘That Anderson's account 
may be as much heroic fiction as history is beside 
the point; it is his version of the writer's salvation 
story, his midrash, and it is an important means for 
maintaining the writer's morale (of course it is also 
a powerful device for suppressing Podhoretz’ dirty 
little secret) . 

At the same time, the Huck Finn-Thoreau hard 
line about money is no less admired in the world of 
popular culture, in which the good man tends simi- 
larly to be defined by his willingness to put love 
or a commitment to some self-transcending value 
ahead of money. Alger’s heroes, for instance, always 
put virtue ahead of money; it is simply that the 
virtues they take a stand on are the ones that make 
money in Alger’s context (in Hemingway’s context 
many of the same virtues are on heroic display, but 
they are much less profitable—except for the au- 
thor). In conventional American romantic comedy 


true lovers define themselves by their saintlike re- 
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jection of money, as a consequence of which it is - 


generally made clear that money will never be a 
problem: Cupid simply turns out to be Daddy War- 
bucks in disguise. The "business" fiction of the late 
Cameron Hawley was successful in part because it 
was able to update Alger's subordination of acquisi- 
tiveness to virtue. Ayn Rand's fictional world reeks 
of virtue, for all its emblematic dollar signs. 

This “virtuous” disdain of money by a culture 


passionately devoted to its acquisition and accumu- _ 


lation strikes the writer-intellectual as the most pal- 


pable hypocrisy, one more sign of the corruption 
of the culture that threatens him on all sides. But 
there is more than hypocrisy in the popular disdain 
of money. ‘There is exactly that effort to hold before 
itself exemplary models of the virtue most likely 
to protect it from dangerous excess that one would 
expect in an acquisitive society. Highbrow, low- 
brow, and middlebrow approve of Huck's careless- 
ness about the reward money; the consequences of 
ceasing to give at least lip service to this careless- 
ness are too frightening. 


This ambivalence about money is repeated in 


the public's ambivalence about the writer-intellec- 
tual. In so far as the latter attacks the Bitch God- 
dess, he attacks an idol intricately involved with 
public pieties and comforts; but at the same time 
there is a real public awareness, however unarticu- 
lated, of the writer's necessary cybernetic function. 
Along with Hippies, Yippies, and Black Panthers, 
he is not only a luxury the culture can afford (a 
luxury which will be dispensed with when the pub- 


lic becomes convinced that it is too expensive) but _ 


an absolute necessity if the culture is to keep itself 
under some kind of control and to mitigate the ef- 
fects of the hypocrisies and self-delusions it is prone 
to while striving mightily to make it. 

Part of the truth, then, is that the avant-garde is 
always a function of the bourgeois: its conscience, 


to put it in conventional terms, as well as an ex- 


pression of its anxiety about order and the conse- 


quences of excessive specialization. The cultural as- - 


signment of the writer in America is to counter the 
culture lest it destroy itself, deny itself too much 
life, in the pursuit of dangerously limited ends. The 
culture even demands an exemplary purity in the 
writer, which he is inclined to think of as strictly 
a matter of his own heroic choice, just as earlier 
cultures needed and demanded the purity of trog- 
lodytes and pillar-dwelling ascetics. In the grossest 


economic terms, this means that the public still de- 


rives great comfort from the image of the writer 


starving in a garret to bequeath to the world immor- | 


tal manuscripts. Few of us can live without some 
kind of assurance that it is possible to make it in 


terms more permanent than those that immediately - 
rule our lives. We need to believe that it is ulti- - 
mately possible to walk out of the paint factory to - 


a larger life. 


The writer EAS this cultural assignment some- 
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what less meekly than Christ accepted his cross. In 
a way he is a trapped man; he cannot reject the as- 
signment, however mixed his feelings about making 
it may be, for the disjunctive terms—either accept 
or be damned-—are after all his own. How much of 
the virulence in the traditional avant-garde attack 
on kitsch, then, is an expression of his frustration 
at this entrapment and a desire to be revenged on 
the responsible forces? How much of Mark T wain's 
eruption was actually rage at the predicament his 
authentic talent had gotten him into? It is, after all, 
the predicament not only of the writer but of the 
American, who is torn between his historic impulse 
to travel, however Spartanly, toward the light, and 
his impulse to affluence. When a writer makes this 
predicament his subject, as Fitzgerald does, he end- 
lessly fascinates us. 

In any event, the really subversive thing about 
Making It is Podhoretz’ refusal to be caught any 
longer in the trap of the traditional assignment, 
even though the full context of this refusal isn't in 
the book. His own exemplary figure for this refusal 
is Norman Mailer, whom Podhoretz sees as per- 
forming an experiment on himself in public: 


. . ~ trying to prove that the best way for an Ameri- 
can to deal with the ambition for worldly success—an 
ambition the American male can as easily escape as 
he can get away with not going to school—was to 
throw himself unashamedly into it in the hope of 
coming up again on the other side. 


This is a romantic formula, and it suggests Stein's 
paradoxical philosophy in Conrad’s Lord Jim: 
“The way is to the destructive element submit your- 
self, and with the exertions of your hands and feet 
on the water make the deep, deep sea keep you up." 
But long before Conrad and Podhoretz the Fathers 
of the Desert had their own version (I quote from 
Helen Waddell’s Desert Fathers): “If temptation 
befall thee in the place thou dost inhabit, desert 
not the place in the time of temptation: for if thou 
dost, wheresoever thou goest, thou shalt find what 
thou fliest before thee." Wherever the American 
writer goes he finds before him the temptation to 
try to make it. Stein and Mailer may be right: one 
can easily waste one's energies simply removing ob- 
stacles or fighting temptation, and then be forced 
to dignify this waste by making an idol out of one's 
discipline. Sisyphus interminably rolling his stone 
can be put into a context where he is a figure of 
futility: a man bound forever to a preliminary ac- 
tion. Avant-garde writing has always been cursed 
with its preoccupation with the preliminary action 
of trying not to make it in the vulgar bourgeois 
world, just as the Fathers were cursed with the pre- 
liminary action of fighting off lustful thoughts in the 
interest of safeguarding an image of purity so ex- 
treme that it could only predispose them to lustful 
thoughts. 

The melodramatic intensity of this conflict of 
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lust and virtue (the conflict may now appear to 


have been much more clear-cut when Greenberg 
wrote his essay) is responsible for the “critical over- 
kill" about which Podhoretz complains: the in- 
transigent measurement of contemporary literature 
against impossible standards of purity in order to 
find it sadly wanting—especially if that literature 
makes it with the large audience, as Mailer's fiction 
has. It is hard to distinguish critical overkill from 
the proper application of uncompromising stan- 
dards (which, for instance, was Podhoretz own 
unfavorable but attention-getting review of Bel- 
low's Herzog?) . One important difference, however, 
is that critical overkill, like other forms of over- 
reaction, is strongly determined by factors behind 
the scene for which the apparent subject of criti- 
cism is a convenient metaphor (as T. S. Eliot’s work 
has become a convenient metaphor for overkillers 
like Karl Shapiro). Criticism of the sort that Pod- 
horetz complains about is damaging to contempo- 
rary writers because it insists on treating them as 
preliminary to a crucial issue: the traditional neces- 
sity to hold the line against threatening lusts. The 
writer is in effect kept subordinated to the exigen- 
cies of a national cultural melodrama—and God 
help him if he happens to come on the scene at a 
moment when the villain is particularly menacing. 
Perhaps it was the pressure of such a moment that 
explains Greenberg's observation to Podhoretz that 
Commentary had from the beginning been a middle- 
brow magazine. 

In proportion as the writer is himself caught up 
in this melodrama he tends to be a compelled as- 
cetic, overdetermined and perhaps driven half mad 
by the lusts of an affluent society; and the larger 
action he is part of inclines him to court failure as 
a sign of salvation. The ideal writer in this melo- 
drama, the artist-saint, would have lived a com- 
pletely anonymous life, so that when his yellow pine 
box is opened after his obscure death the rarefied 
contents can be valued in complete isolation from 
any contaminating historical context, since any con- 
ceivable historical context is bound to be unworthy 
of it. Flaubert must have had such an ideal in mind 
when he wrote to his mistress, Louise Colet, about 
his dream of a “book dependent on nothing external 

. which would have almost no subject" since the 
finest works “are those that contain the least subject 
matter." At this extreme, art is an act of mortifica- 
tion, the perfect image of which we find in Miss 
Waddell's book. Here the Abbot Paul labors daily 
to fill his cave with salable merchandise woven out 
of palm leaves, then at the end of the year burns all 
that he has carefully wrought and starts over. Tho- 
reau, who was intrigued with the idea of a periodic 
burning, and who once almost burned up Concord, 
would have understood and applauded the act. 

Art, the product of the heroically isolated and 
alienated artist, turned in upon itself in pursuit 
of Flaubert’s ideal; it became abstract, “pure,” 
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technique-conscious, arcane; and its compelling sym- 
bol became, as Frank Kermode points out in 
Romantic Image, the female dancer whose face 
was utterly devoid of intellectual meaning and 
human expression. This was the extreme, of 
course, and few avant-garde writers could be this 
extreme since they had to survive as writers. Hence 
a favorite strategy involved not so much an 
avoidance of subject matter as a self-conscious 
avoidance of the subject matter the corrupt bour- 
geois world expected them to work with. It also 
involved an exploitation of subject matter cal- 
culated—because of its eccentricity, ugliness, morbid- 
ity, violence, or perversity—to shock bourgeois 
readers, and eventually to develop in them tastes 
that could be catered to profitably by both avant- 
garde and kitsch writers. One consequence is the 
void about which Irving Kristol speaks: a void 
into which "spills a debased version of avant-garde 
culture." So we have our present confusion. Is 
Andy Warhol a jet-age Da Vinci or a hoax which 
we use the media to perpetrate on ourselves? Is 
Gore Vidal's Myra Breckinridge kitsch or a mockery 
of the efforts of kitsch to be avant-garde? Is Truman 
Capote's In Cold Blood kitsch trying to be avant- 
garde or avant-garde trying to be kitsch? 

It is unlikely, at any rate, that either Vidal or 
Capote is much bothered by what Kermode calls 
"the twin concepts of the isolated artist and the 
supernatural image." Here Thoreau is still our 
greatest champion. This is why, as Perry Miller 
makes clear, he came so close to having no subject. 
"He told himself,’ says Miller, "that a man was 
fortunate who could get through life with no repu- 
tation." But in the last years, Miller continues, 
"these exclamations on the bigness of the little 
become a nervous tic, cease to carry any convic- 
tion.” Hence Miller is led to wonder what would 
have become of Thoreau had he achieved at least 
such a modest success as Emerson did. Perhaps, 
captivated as he was by the image of himself as 
Apollo laboring in the fields of Admetus, he did 
not dare risk the effort, since any success less than 
that of a god would have been as intolerable as 
the attempt to realize it would have been self- 
destructive. And Miller's point is really Podhoretz’: 
the American writer's fear of making it can be com- 
pulsive and crippling. 

It can also have disturbing political consequences 
in a democracy in which making it always im- 
plies some determination by bourgeois values. 
Democracy provides an enclave in which a ‘Thoreau 
can exist; nevertheless, as everyone knows, ‘Thoreau 
occupies that enclave with a dim view of democracy, 
indeed of all political activity. He is as intransigent 
about politics as he is about making it, and so 
perhaps gives expression to democracy’s doubts 
about itself. His political position is not so much 
anarchist as Olympian and aristocratic. In fact, 
about the time that Walden was in the process of 
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failing as a publishing venture, Baudelaire, out- 
raged at Poe's fate, was writing "that it must be 
dificult to think and write readily in a country 
which has millions of rulers, a country without a 
great capital and without an aristocracy." 

The frank expression of a bias against democracy 
is hardly an available option to the American 
writer-intellectual: at this point in the twentieth 
century all namable alternatives to democracy have 
been too thoroughly discredited or appropriated 
by the right. His standing temptation, however, 
is to suspect that a society which so vigorously 
produces, consumes, and profits from kitsch cannot 
be trusted with political power. The negative atti- 
tude toward making it, and toward popular culture, 
which Podhoretz first encountered at Columbia, is 
one expression of this suspicion. It is inevitable 
then that his attempt to expose the dirty little 
secret should turn out to have a political dimension 
that becomes clearer as the book goes along and 
that culminates in the next to last chapter. Here 
Podhoretz defines his own attitude toward America 
against the uncompromising austerities of the New 
York Review, which he sees as mainly serving the 
"objective of proving how dreadful the United 
States was." 

Podhoretz is really making the point that 
too often the writer-intellectual’s preoccupation 
with the dreadfulness of an America in which ma- 
terial success is the overriding interest is the ex- 
pression of a crippling concern with his own virtue. 
It is also an expression of the breakdown of the 
traditional distinction between highbrow, middle- 
brow, and lowbrow that once made the world of 
the  writer-intellectual so coherent. Kristol, 
like Susan Sontag, is convinced that these distinc- 
tions have ceased to be meaningful. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it would be more accurate to say that the old 
distinctions have been transmuted, with some des- 
peration, into political terms so that the ancient 
enemy can be attacked as intransigently as ever. 

One of the virtues of Making It is its ironic 
awareness that an intransigent virtue, whether in 
art or politics, is tyrannous and therefore a vice. 
The book is written in the awareness that America, 
not simply culture, is threatened by tyrannies of 
virtue from the left and the right: from Jerry 
Rubin and Herbert Marcuse no less than from 
Robert Welch and George Wallace. Podhoretz is 
in the position of St. Augustine, who, knowing all 
too well how the lusts of civilization might drive 
one to the virtues of the desert, still resisted the 
lure of the desert as a distraction he could not 
afford. Podhoretz has come to believe that the 
dirty little secret hides a similar distraction. We 
really do not have to choose between Huntington 
Hartford’s Paradise Island and a cabin at Walden 
Pond, he seems to be saying, and the traditional 
conviction that we do have to choose disturbs our 
politics, our literature, and our private lives. 0 
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How Nobel Prizewinners Get That Way 1 


by Mitchell Wilson 


You are barely past thirty and have just 
received from Stockholm the telegram that 
says you have won a Nobel Prize for 
science. How do you feel? “My God!” cried 
the Chinese-born scientist T. D. Lee. 
"What happens now to the rest of 

my life?" A former physicist tells of 
Nobel laureates he has known. 





hen Julian Schwinger came to the Co- 
lumbia Graduate School of Physics in 
1935 at the age of seventeen—five years 
younger than the youngest of us—he was shy and 
pudgy, with a schoolboy's broken complexion; but 
he had already gone through the most advanced 
treatises on theoretical physics, quantum theory, 
and relativity all by himself, as easily and avidly as 
the rest of us had once gone through Two Years 
Before the Mast. By comparison, we were illiterates. 
There was even a rumor that he had published 
his first scientific paper in the Physical Review 
at fifteen when he was at Townsend Harris High 
School. He was at once so obviously in a class 
by himself that no one bothered to envy him. One 
thing, each of us assured the others: eventually he 
would earn a Nobel Prize. 

When I say “we,” I mean the group of about a 
dozen graduate students studying and doing re- 
search toward our doctorates, along with a handful 
of postdoctoral fellows and instructors also in their 
early or middle twenties. We made up the labora- 
tory population of the department. As it turned 
out, we were right about Julian. In 1965, he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for work in quantum 
electrodynamics. Also, as it turned out, we proved 
to have been very poor judges of Nobel Prize 
material. Sitting right there among us all the time, 
taking part in our talk and gossip, were three others 
whom we had passed over completely. The first 
was one of our research chiefs, I. I. Rabi, who 
was to win a Nobel Prize in 1944. The second was 
Polycarp Kusch, a young experimentalist from the 
Middle West, with large angular movements and a 
loud assertive voice. He was the Nobel laureate in 
1955. The third was Willis Lamb, a tall, thin 
Californian with a slight squint and a quiet 


erudition, both in physics and out. In the thirties, 
Lamb considered himself only as a theoretician— 
although certainly not then in Schwinger's class, as 
far as anyone thought. 

Four Nobel laureates out of a group as small as 
that, at a time when the world population of 
physicists was over ten thousand, was a remarkably 
high proportion indeed. All these prizes, though, 
were still decades in the future. We didn't know 
what a genuine Nobel Prizewinner looked like, 
or even what he did once he had been awarded 
the prize. From time to time, a few such exalted 
beings as Harold Urey, Arthur Compton, and 
Robert Millikan would drop in on us for a public 
evening lecture, but then they took off again with 
their radiance unpenetrated. 

Our first real contact—certainly my first contact 
—with a living, breathing, close-enough-to-touch 
Nobel laureate came in 1938 when Enrico Fermi left 
Italy with his family, ostensibly to go to Sweden 
to receive the prize for his work in artificial radio- 
activity. Instead of returning to Mussolini's Rome, 
he kept on going until he came to us at Columbia. 
He was in his middle thirties at the time. I hoped 
only that when he'd start giving his lectures on 
atomic and nuclear physics I wouldn't open my 
mouth and make a fool of myself in his seminars. I 
glimpsed him with awe as he hurried through the 
Pupin corridors, labs, and offices: a short, quick, 
long-armed man. His gray eyes looked patient, 
when they were really only polite. To me, he was 
already half a god. 

About a week after Fermi's arrival, I was called 
to Rabi's office. In those days, Rabi liked to whittle 
at a small piece of wood as he talked. I had 
recently finished an apprentice research for him 
in his molecular-beam techniques, and had passed 
all my qualifying exams. I came, hoping that he 
was finally going to put me to work on my doctoral 
assignment. Instead, he told me he was releasing 
me from his research group so that I could be free 
to become Fermi's assistant. It was as if I had been 
told I was to report to heaven to sit at the right 
hand of God. But there was also a nightmare side 
to all this splendor and that was my feeling that at 
that particular point of my career I was no more 
capable of carrying on research physics on the 
Fermi level and up to the Fermi standard than I 
was able to walk onstage at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in the middle of a performance of Tann- 
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häuser and take over the main role. It was the 
greatest opportunity I had ever had; it was also 
the most appalling invitation to disaster. 

Fermi got to the point the moment I appeared 
in his office. He asked me what I knew about cosmic 
rays. I said I knew nothing. He said, no matter, 
neither did anyone else. He went to the black- 
board then and outlined the theory of the experi- 
ment he wanted performed, that he wanted us to 
perform. For the first few minutes, he was re- 
markably clear. How marvelous it felt to be one of 
the talented people up here At the Top where life 
shone! Then everything darkened. He was speak- 
ing brilliantly, lucidly, but really to himself, be- 
cause I no longer understood anything. I kept 
nodding though; it never occurred to me to ask 
him to repeat any of the points that I lost. At last, 
he finished with theory and began to discuss the 
apparatus I would have to build: pulse-counting 
circuits, giant Geiger tubes, and appropriate vacu- 
um systems. I felt a little better. I had never made 
any of the things he asked for, but I knew that I 
would be able to find out how. Physics had always 
come more easily to my hands than to my head. 

Fermi turned out to be the most active, the most 
competitive man I have ever known, not only intel- 
lectually but physically as well, even with men 
twice his size and half his age. If it was a matter 
of mountain climbing, he had to be the one in the 
lead. If it was swimming, he proved to be the 
one with the greatest endurance. As his tennis 
partner, I never had anything to do but hold my 
racket and squint against the sun. He played both 
courts, the net and the backcourt as well. Shortly 
after his arrival in America, he bought a long 
shining black Packard with part of his prize money. 
When a minor adjustment had to be made one 
Sunday, he insisted on doing it himself—and lost 
a piece of his finger. In the laboratory, sometimes I 
literally had to wrestle pieces of equipment out of 
his hand, because while I never saw him lose his 
temper or even show impatience, he wanted things 
done his way, by him. I was freed of his furious 
energy only when the news of nuclear fission came 
along, and he threw himself into that. 

The discovery of nuclear fission was a direct 
personal challenge to Fermi. In the early 1930s, 
Fermi had remarked to his old professor in Rome, 
Carponi, that even though it might take another 
fifty years to work out all the details of the wave 
theory of atomic structure, the main outlines were 
already clear. It was time he moved on to where 
the next big questions were. Then he and his 
young Italian co-workers plunged into research on 
neutron-induced artificial radioactivity, and ranged 
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like wolves through the entire periodic table of 
elements, and beyond—to the so-called "transuranic" 
elements, those made heavier than uranium by 
the nuclear capture of the bombarding neutrons. 
In 1938, once again Fermi found himself in a field 
where the general outlines had been cleared. The 
next advanced position for him to attack was the 
question of the nature of the very high energy 
particles found in cosmic rays; and this is what he 
planned to be doing in America. 

The announcement, a short time after he arrived 
in the United States with the prize, that neutron- 
bombarded uranium sometimes split into much 
smaller fragments along with massive emissions of 
energy meant to Fermi that his "transuranic" ele- 
ments had been called into question. A portion, at 
least, of his Nobel award rested on shaky ground. 
The man who reveled in being first had been first 
in the area where fission took place, but he had 
walked blindly past it, leaving to others one of 
the most startling discoveries in physics. To him, 
there was no choice but to go back into nuclear 
physics, re-establish his lead, and prove all over 
again—if anyone had any questions about it—that 
he deserved the prize. He then went on to build, 
eventually, the first chain-reacting nuclear pile. 

Not only was he the Columbia physics depart- 
ment’s only Nobel laureate at the time; he also be- 
came the busiest physicist in the building. What we 
didn’t know was that Fermi, who was usual in 
nothing, was also an unusual Nobelist. 


f all the bizarre effects which winning the 
prize turns out to have on scientists, the 
one least often seen is heightened creativ- 

ity. Only Fermi and a handful of others during 
the past seventy years fulfilled Alfred Nobel’s origi- 
nal dream. A very different pattern was set by the 
first man ever to win the award. In 1895 Wilhelm 
Konrad Roentgen, an obscure physics professor at 
the University of Würzburg, completed a series of 
modest but typically meticulous experiments that 
had been initiated by a chance observation. He 
worked for about eight concentrated weeks, then his 
results were described one evening to a small group 
of Würzburg medical men. He had come across a 
mysterious new radiation which was actually able 
to penetrate a variety of materials opaque to the 
eye. If the hand were held between the source of 
the radiation and a fluorescent screen, he told them, 
“The dark shadow of the bones is visible within 
the less dark shadow of the hand. . . . For brevity's 
sake, I should like to use the expression rays; and 
to distinguish them from other rays, I will call them 
X-rays, X for the unknown." 

Roentgen's X-ray photograph of the bones in 
his wife's hand (she was wearing a heavy wedding 
band) was printed all over the world and created 
a furor that verged on panic. Women were afraid 
to go out on the street for fear that men with X-ray 
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sa — glasses would see them nude through their clothes. 
— — Bankers were afraid that thieves with X-ray vision 
— could see what was hidden in their vaults. In the 
be. public mind, for the moment, Roentgen was con- 
- sidered the greatest wizard who had ever lived. 
- — — He was granted the award in 1901, the first year 
M of its existence, but for the rest of a long, in- 
# creasingly isolated life, he never made, another 
— contribution to science. Behind the silence was a 


— local scandal: Roentgen was accused of taking credit 
for what one of his students had really done. 
le was so embittered by the intensity of the vitu- 
| peration and the unfairness of the charge that he 
EC turned more and more in on himself until he be- 
= came available to hardly anyone. He was the first, 
— but certainly not the last, Nobelist to become in- 


a 






— volved in an ugly struggle for credit; and to have 
— A A his entire style of living and working wrenched into 
rs some other shape by the most prestigious award 


- . the modern world has ever known. 
E. — By and large, Nobel science laureates are really 
= exceptional men. If one can measure such things, 
— . they must be about twenty to forty times as crea- 
m = tively productive as the average scientist, whose 
|. . output over an average lifetime is only about five 
|... published papers. The men who become Nobel 
" Prizewinners, according to a study made by Harriet 
Zuckerman, the Columbia sociologist, publish al- 
most that much in a year! She matched (in terms 


=~ American Men of Science. This is what she found: 
_ — the averdge American laureate publishes about 
- —. .four papers a year; the others publish about three 


of age, specialization, and conditions of research) 
Fe the performance of the American laureates in 
— science with an equal number of excellent scientists 
E . —active but nonlaureate—selected from the roster of 


`. papers every two years. The statistics also show 
- . that the output of the laureates fell off after the 
|... award was made, by an average of a third within 
|. ive years. Actually, the falloff for the laureates is 
~ . about three times as severe as for their less eminent 


colleagues of the same age. 
Why this falloff? 


ry F * . Li 

i. . One answer is that their new celebrity makes so 
many demands on them that they have less time 
- — for research. But research men make their own 


time, and the only ones who accept too many in- 
—— vitations are those who want to accept them; and 
= since they know what the price of distraction is, 
= their very acceptance is part of the falloff pattern, 
——  — not the cause. 

Another quick answer is that once these men have 
=~ attained success, there is no further reason to work 
¿sO hard. But a drive for "success" was never the 
E. = force that kept them going. By and large, men 
-work at research because that, more than anything 
| E else, is what they want to be doing. 
es Recently, in Paris, I was visiting the Pasteur 
m / Institute, and in a talk with Jacques Monod, the 

AE Uude pirate in ame ang d physietogy, he hap- 
iu . 
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pened to mention that during the war his researc 
absorbing as it was, had to be used as a cover ` 
for underground activities during the German oc- 
cupation. Although hard at work on his jo 
ment, behind the apparatus in neighboring rooms . 
were illegal printing presses, forbidden newspapers, - E 
and weapons. One day, catastrophe struck: one of. OIN 
the men in his group was killed, another captured - E 
by the SS. Monod was ordered to go underground — m 
at once, which meant walking out of the Sorbonne, 3 
not returning to his apartment, taking another - E. 
name, and staying away from any part of Paris - 
where he might be known. 38 
He became a full-time underground worker.  - 


Every day, he faced the danger of being shot. Yet — 


he missed his research so severely that in whatever 
spare time he could find, he smuggled himself into — 
the Pasteur Institute to continue his bacteriological - 
experiment in a corner of Lwow's lab. At this point 
in Monod's story, I interrupted. i 

“Even if you had finished the research, you | E. 
couldn't have published it.’ m 

"Naturally not," he said. 

"Nor did you have any idea that you would live 
long enough to finish the research, did you?" 

"No." 

"Your idea of a rest from risking your life twenty- 
four hours a day was to run an even greater risk - 
for a few hours by going where you were known— - 
without the slightest chance you'd ever get any- 
thing out of it in terms of prestige or recognition. 
Why did you do it?” 

Monod is a man with a finely proportioned, 
highly expressive Gallic face. My question aston- 
ished him; but there was something I wanted him 
to put into words, and so I waited. 

“Because,” he said at last, almost helplessly. 
“That’s what I wanted to be doing—that's what my 
life was all about!” 

“You know, I could make $2000 a week, if I 
wanted,” Poly Kusch remarked to me one day at 
lunch at the Columbia Faculty Club some years 
after he had won the Nobel Prize. He had finally 
grown into his angular face and was an impressive- 
looking man. He had also become a brilliant 
teacher. “That’s more money than my father ever 
made in a year, but I'd rather stay here and ~ 
teach." 

Now, $2000 a week is a lot of money for a- 
professor, but literally thousands of American men 
today—in industry, advertising, finance, fashion, and 
entertainment—make $2000 a week, and scarcely 
one of them is a man of any distinction whatsoever, 
while Kusch to be worth that much money had to 
attain the highest prize in the world’ s most difficult — 
science. Any man seeking "success" in the general 
sense of the word would have to be a fool even — . 
to think of picking the life of a research scientist — 
as the road. No, "success" is all very pleasant, but | E: 
it cannot be the euet for jr. M EC Mx à 
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whose mind is a churning sea where fragments of 
ideas, half-perceptions, and partial insights keep 
welling up to the surface of consciousness. He can 
neither turn the flow on nor turn it off. All he can 
do is pick and choose among the ones that seem 
most fruitful to follow. He works because he can't 
not work. When he does stop working, it is because 
something very deep within him has been turned 
off, either shattered or put to rest. 

In some laureates, the change is so palpable 
that they become almost different men. Ernest 
Lawrence, who invented the cyclotron in 1929 at 
the age of twenty-eight, very quickly became 
famous. He was a hard-driving, round-the-clock 
worker who gathered about himself an army of 
assistants and graduate students on whom he con- 
tinually rode herd to see that tempo was main- 
tained. Once, in impatience, he fired someone on 
the spot who had been moving too languidly, only 
to find that it was a telephone repairman sent in 
to do a job. Everyone under Lawrence had to 
work for Lawrence or in the direction of his ideas. 
Yet once he had won the award in 1939 at the age 
of thirty-eight, the change in him was so marked 
that it was possible for a newcomer to the lab, 
Emilio Segré, to say: "Lawrence? Why he left me 
strictly alone to my work!" 

Segré himself is a man who was to undergo the 
identical metamorphosis. He was a former student 
and brilliant collaborator of Fermi's from the Rome 
days. In 1938, he came to the United States as 
an anti-Fascist, and in the world of American 
science very quickly got himself a reputation as a 
man of high energy, drive, and contentiousness, 
along with a low threshold for excitability. After 
the war years at Los Alamos, he returned to Berke- 








ley to join and help lead the work on the big new 
high-energy accelerator. He discovered the antipro- 
ton. I remember remarking to him once that the 
current availability of funds must make for in- 
dependent research for young men. I made him 
laugh. “Money, yes! Independence, no! At least 
not in high-energy physics. An ambitious voung 
scientist has got to get himself into someone else's 
group and work on his boss's problems. There's 
too much competition for machine time. Nobody's 
going to take a chance on a young fellow and then 


have to say that a million dollars was wa 
Segrè the dynamo was awarded the prize in 1959. 


Some ten years later, when I was in England at 
the Rutherford High Energy Laboratory at Har- 
well, a young British scientist who had spent time 
as a visiting researcher at Berkeley only the year 
before said to me: "I was in the Segrè group out 
there. Im told he was quite a tough cookie in his 
younger days, but since he's won the Nobel Prize, 
he's become positively benevolent. A competi- 
tive atmosphere out there?" He laughed at my 
question. "I tell you not! . . . I found it all very 
dead . .. I was able to move in with my own 
ideas, take hold of things, and come out with a very 
successful experiment." 

On receiving the telegram which the Nobel 
committee sends out to each award winner be- 
fore the announcement in the press, the new 
laureate can feel many things. Exultation, cer- 
tainly; but very often something else. Rabi told 
me that T. D. Lee, the Chinese-born scientist who 
shared the 1957 prize with his countryman C. N. 
Yang when they were both in their early thirties, 
received the news with acute terror. "My God!" he 
said. "What happens now to the rest of my life? 
What comes after this?" One of the things that 
happened was that between him and Yang, who had 
been his childhood friend in China, then devoted 
collaborators in the Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton, there developed a coldness that las 
never been explained to any outsider, and they 
stopped working together. 

It was very different for Maria Goeppert Mayer, 
laureate for nuclear physics for 1963, the only 
woman theoretical physicist ever to be honored. 
“To my surprise, winning the prize wasn’t half as 
exciting as doing the work itself,” she said to me 
with some perplexity. “That was the fun—seeing 
it work out!” Even the memory of the lack of 
elation seemed to sadden her; yet her achievement 
was all the more remarkable because she had done 
her work when she was well into her forties and 
she had only recently come into the field of physics 
from chemistry, and most of all because she was a 
woman. 

For Yang, terror; for Goeppert Mayer, sadness; 
for Frederick Soddy, pain—because the prize was 
going to someone else. As far back as 1898, the 
young New Zealand physicist Ernest Rutherford 
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_ was working at McGill University in Montreal on 
pe the recently discovered world of radioactivity, which 
—— was one of wonder and confusion. He was twenty- 
= seven. Two years later he collaborated with an- 
= other McGill scientist, a brilliant English chemist 
— of twenty-three, Frederick Soddy. The two young 
. men published a series of papers of fundamental 
i importance resulting in the general theory of radio- 
= active disintegration, which attracted immediate 
— attention by its almost sensational statement that 
= chemical transmutation of the elements was an 
actuality that had been going on since the begin- 
~ ning of the world. The papers of Rutherford and 
Soddy were quoted everywhere. Soddy finished his 
—— term of appointment at McGill and returned to 
— — England to help Sir William Ramsay, the discoverer 





| of helium, experimentally establish the crucial fact 
that the mysterious alpha ray given off by radio- 
— active substances was really ionized helium. Ram- 
ut 


— say and Soddy proved the identity. Ramsay received 
the Nobel Prize in 1904 for his discovery of the so- 
called *noble" gases: helium, argon, krypton, and 
— neon—with no mention made of Soddy's contribu- 
. tion. Shortly after, in 1908, Soddy's other collabora- 
tor, Rutherford, now back in England too, also 
Ww. received the prize—again with no mention of Sod- 
-  dy’s part in the work. Soddy was deeply wounded. 
— He was not the sort of man to consider himself the 
junior partner in the McGill work, and actually 
had in his possession a testimonial written on his 
behalf by Rutherford in 1904 that listed all the 
|. important advances made in the collaboration and 
— added, “The work published by us was joint work 
—— jn the full sense of the term." Soddy in the begin- 
|. ning had to teach Rutherford the chemical tech- 
niques that were required. Also, he felt that he had 
|... been the one who had first thought of transmuta- 
— — tion. Disappointed as he was, he continued work in 
~ the nuclear field. The years passed. In 1913, Soddy 
was finally able to clarify many problems by in- 
venting the idea of chemical isotopes. In 1921, 
the prize was finally given to him, and yet it was for 
= the early work on radioactive transmutation with 
— Rutherford that he wanted recognition. “In the 
old days, it had always been Rutherford and Soddy 
—Rutherford and Soddy—but now it's just Ruther- 
-. ford, wherever you go!” he said bitterly. 
— Soddy had great ability, and he would have 
- looked even more gifted if it weren't for the blind- 
-~ — ing glow given off by his contemporary Rutherford, 
`. . who had that magic combination of luck, vitality, 
— — and brilliance which makes certain men seem 
LE destined for achievement and recognition the in- 
— stant they achieve manhood. They are always at 
~ . the right place at the right time with the right 
ee talent. "Rutherford, you're a lucky man, always at 
pi -the crest of the wave!” his biographer, A. S. Eve, 
` Once said to him, and Rutherford’s retort was, 
l “Well, I made the wave, didn’t 1?” 
| ; Rutherford | was dar a man that neither Nobel 
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How Nobel Prizewinners Get That Way A 


Prize nor earthquake could diminish or even halt 
his effusive creativity. He was the first to realize the 
nuclear nature of the atom, the first to show that 
nuclear transmutation could be induced. He was 
bie, raw-boned, loud-voiced. His capacity for en- 
joyment was prodigious. He loved scientific ideas 
that worked out; he loved his laboratory; he loved 
recognition; he laughed when the Nobel Prize was 
awarded to him at the age of thirty-seven because 
the citation was for "work in chemistry"; and he 
loved being made a lord—Lord Rutherford of Nel- 
son. And his “boys” were his too, because, literally, 
he turned out Nobel laureates by the dozen. 

In 1932, his "boy" James Chadwick barely beat 
Frédéric Joliot and his wife, Iréne Curie, of the 
Institut du Radium to the discovery of the neutron. 
Rutherford, now in his sixties, insisted that Chad- 
wick get the Nobel Prize for it. “But what about 
Joliot? Shouldn't they share the prize?" 

Rutherford pounded the table, “I want Jimmy - 
to have it-unshared!" 

"And what are we to do about Joliot? Just ignore 
him?" 

Rutherford waved his pawlike hands. “That boy? 
Let me tell you, Joliot's so brilliant that before this 
year is out, he'll discover something so new and 
remarkable that you'll be able to give him a prize 
for that!" 

Rutherford proved to be right. Within months, 
the Joliots discovered that artificial radioactivity 
could be induced by neutron bombardment. In 
1935, therefore, "Jimmy" Chadwick was awarded 
the prize for physics—unshared; while Irène and 
Frédéric Joliot were given the award in chemistry 

—“‘for their synthesis of new radioactive elements." 
To Rutherford, even politicking and arranging 
the dispensation of Nobel Prizes were all great fun. 
Right up to his death, though, he believed that all 
the talk of eventual production of nuclear energy 
was "all moonshine." He died in 1937, just two 
years before that one great miscalculation of his 
scientific life was revealed by the experiment of 
a former student, a man whom he himself had in- 
troduced to nuclear chemistry back in the early days 
at McGill—Otto Hahn of Germany. 

Einstein was another Nobel laureate who did not 
believe in the possibility of the release of nuclear 
energy until the experimental evidence was in- 
contestable; but it was one of the few ways in 
which Einstein was not unique. Not in our time 
has there been a creativeness so supremely rich. 
What is remarkable is that the university where he 
took his first degree didn't even consider him prom- 
ising enough to offer him a minor post on gradua- 
tion. He had to work in the Patent Office in Bern 
to earn a living; and while there, in his early 
twenties, he began his prodigious inventiveness. In | 
1905, at the age of twenty-six, he published three 
different papers in three different fields of physics 
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sidered among the germinal papers in the fields 
he treated. The special theory of relativity was 
one of the three papers. On publication, no one 
reacted, no one responded. Absolute silence and 
indifference. Not until four years later, in 1909, 
did any university offer him an opening, and true 
recognition started to explode only in 1913. Still, 
the Nobel Prize was not given to him until 1922 
(for the year 192 1), and then not for his theory of 
relativity. 


f science was "fun" to Rutherford, to Einstein 
it was exaltation. The first insight into rel- 
ativity was said to be such a piercing ex- 
perience for him that when he was finished with 
his calculations, he had a nervous collapse for a 
few weeks. “Well-being and happiness are such 
trivial goals in life that I can imagine them being 
entertained only by pigs." Like Rutherford, he was 


E. already so celebrated and decorated by the time part of the money on that car. I had always thought 
E the Nobel Prize was given to him that it could not vaguely in the back of my mind that it might be 
E possibly affect that creativeness that came from so fun to have one like it someday, and suddenly there 
i deep a source and flowed with such majestic I was asking myself: why wait? for what? All the life 
a strength. Only time and the physical subversions there is, is now!” 
B of age could dim him. His last years at Princeton Still, why the disastrous falloff in production on 
— made the Institute for Advanced Study a sort of — the part of the most creative men in their fields? 
i shrine for physicists. At lunch one day, when Julian According to the sociological study referred to be- 
m Schwinger was in his mid-thirties, he told me of his fore, there does appear to be at least one answer, 
E first meeting with Einstein, who was his idol. which is this: a man's life is distorted by the award 
GE Since leaving Columbia, Schwinger had matured of a Nobel Prize in direct proportion to the extent 
E and attained the celebrity we had all predicted for to which he has not achieved eminence up to that 
E^ him. During the war, he had developed powerful time. If a man's accomplishments are already 
OE mathematical tools for radar, and afterward he had fully recognized by his peers, the Nobel Prize gen- 
E been made full professor of physics at Harvard erally comes as only the most lustrous of an al- 
"m at twenty-nine, the youngest man ever to have ready large number of honors. When I was recently 
B achieved that position. But our once shy, care- in Heidelberg, I asked J. H. D. Jensen, who won 
EU lessly dressed fellow graduate student was now jolt- the Nobel Prize in 1963, if the award changed his 
g ing the sensibilities of his colleagues and students life at all. He shrugged off the question, and said: 


at Harvard with a very un-Cambridge Cadillac con- 
vertible and a taste for suits more smartly tailored 
than the shapeless, unwaisted, narrow-shouldered 
style affected by university types. To listen to some 
of them talk about him, one would have thought 
that a young George Raft had come to town, but 
Schwinger was still self-effacing in his manner. 
“I had always dreamed of meeting Einstein ever 
since I was about twelve years old,” he told me. 
“But I wanted to be introduced to him only after 
I had done something he would know about; some- 
thing important enough for him to respect. Rabi 
kept asking me to go down to Princeton with him 
whenever he went, and I kept making excuses. 
Finally, though, I did that piece of work on the 
self-energy of the electron; and Rabi told me that I 
was to be given the first Einstein Award for it, to 
be granted by Einstein himself! So there it was. 
The $10,000 grant that went with it was fine, but 
more important than the money was that I would 
finally be presented to Einstein on terms more 
dramatic than I had ever dared dream about. Well, 


the day came, and I got down to Princeton only just 
in time for the ceremonies, so I went directly to the 
auditorium. Rabi made the introductory speech, 
outlining the work I had done, and at last came 
the moment of the actual presentation of the award, 
the moment I had awaited for more than twenty 
years. Einstein rose slowly, waiting for me to ap- 
proach, and when I went up to him, I saw it was all 
too late. He was too old! He hadn't understood a 
word Rabi had said. He didn't know who I was; or 
why I was standing there; nor was he at all clear 
about what was happening around him. I was shak- 
ing hands with a sick, bewildered, empty old man. 
It was heartbreaking to see him in such a state. The 
man I had wanted to meet, the man I had revered, 
must have died quite a while before. As soon as I 
could, I got off by myself and just walked. I suppose 
for the first time I had a true sense of the tragedy of 
age. And perhaps that's why I went out and blew 


"By the time it came, it didn't really matter very 
much. The big moment for me had come years 
before when I learned that Fermi had put my 
name in nomination. I didn't get it that year, but I 
didn't really care. It was Fermi's regard that was 
the ultimate honor for me, not the medal." 

On the other hand, if, before winning the prize, 
the man has received very few, if any, of the signs 
of the scientific world's recognition of the worth of 
his work, the sudden rise to stardom can com- 
pletely distort the pattern of the rest of his life. 
Yet while the statistics plainly back up this asser- 
tion, it must be true only on the average for men of 
comparatively slender creativity who may in the 
course of a lifetime achieve only one brilliant 
breakthrough. Men like Einstein, Rutherford, 
Fermi, and other giants, who are bigger than the 
prize, can win it at any time of their lives, take it 
in their stride, and go on continuing to be fruit- 
ful; while Roentgen and others like him who are 
smaller than the prize are overwhelmed by it— 
a heavy crown is only for very strong kings. O 


Ah, this night ^ this night mortality wails out 
Over Saint Joseph’s this night and every over Mercy Mercy 
Mercy Manor. Who can be dressed right for the long cry 
Who can have his tie knotted to suit the cinder Doctors’ 
Parking Lot? O yes I’m walking and wego Igo 
; In into a whorehouse 
And convent rolled 

Into intosomething into the slant streets of slum 

Atlanta. . I've brought the House Mother 

A bottle of gin. She goes for ice 
Rattling the kitchen somewhere over under 
Thelongcry. Fay hasn't come in 
Yet; she's scrubbing 
ForDoctor Evans. "Television bulks as the girls pass 
In, rising 
Up the stairs, and one says to me, What 
Say, Good Looking. Something wails like a held-down saint 
In Saint Joseph's. ‘The kids, the Mother the House 
Mother says, all act like babies these days. Some of them are, I say 
In a low scream. Not all, she says, not all. 
You ever been a nurse? 
Iask. No; my husband was in wholesale furniture. 
Passed away last year of a kidney 
Disease; they couldn't do anything for him 
Atall: he said you go and work 
With those girls who've been so good 
Tome. And here lam, Good 
Looking. Fay ought to be 
Here in a little while. 


The girls that went up are coming 
Down, turning the leaves ! 
Ofthesign-out book. You waiting for Fay? Yes. 
She'll be a little while. 


OK. 


More ice, to ice-pack 
Thegin. ‘The last door opens. 
Itis Fay. ‘This night mortality wails out. Who died, 
My love? Whom could you not doanything for? Isthatsome stranger's 
Blood on your thigh? O love I know you by the Lysol smell you give 
| Vaseline. Died died 
<= On x table. =- a 

Ner E She'll j just bea minute. ‘These are good girls, the Mother | 

of ime Fay sa good girl. ‘She's been márfied:: her aunt's "ur T. "arto 
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A. cs | Of time, there must be some way she can strip T 

ES Blood off ^ somebody'sblood strip and comb down and out E 
Eu | That long dark hair. She'soverhead fe j 
CREE | + Naked she’s streaming | i 
Inthelongcry she has her face in her hands d 
“a In the shower, thinking of children E 
| Her children in and out E 
i: Of Saint Joseph's she is drying my eyes burn | S 
| Likeatowel ^ and perfume and disinfectant battle xt 
In her armpits she is stamping "ga 
On the ceiling to get her shoes to fit: Lord, Lord, where are you, 
Fay? O yes, you big cow-bodied A 
Love O yes you have changed $ 
E-- To black you are in deep m 
E Dark and your pale face rages T 
E With fatigue. Mother Mother House Pj 
Mother of Mercy T 

| Manor, you can have the rest - v. 

M Of the gin. The cinders of the parking lot are blazing all around sA 
ES Saint Joseph's; the doctors are leaving. ‘Turn out the light as you go up x 





To your husband's furniture, and come 
Here to me, you big 
Bosomed hard handed hard 
| Working worker for Life, you. TIl give you something 
e Good something like a long cry 
Out over the ashes of cars something like a scream through hundreds of bright 
Bolted-down windows. O take me into $ 
Yourblack. Without caring, care > Se 3j * 
Forme. Hold my head in your wide scrubbed - Eu 
Hands bring up 
My lips. I wail like all 
Saint Josephs like mortality | 
This night and I nearly am dead | B 
In love Collapsed on the street struck down | | ue 

. By my heart, with the wail pet 
Coming to me, borne in ambulances voice 


















d By voice into Saint Joseph's nearly dead | "ase ee zt 
Onarrival on the table beyond — — ; eee E E 
All help: She would bend E EAR SISTA. 2 E 





Over me like this sink down 
With me in her white dress 
Changing toblack ^ wesink 
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Prof. Bismarck Goes to Washington: 


Kissinger on the Job 
by Nora Beloff 


The man who confers with President Nixon 
more often and more intensively than any 
other in Washington is a Harvard Professor 
who is said to admire Metternich 

but in fact finds in the thinking 

of Otto von Bismarck the guidelines to 
America's role in the world today. 
Installed in the White House in two 

crucial posts—as the President's 

resident foreign affairs adviser 

and as manager of the National 

Security Council—he is one of the most 
powerful men in Washington. On the basis 
of personal acquaintance, private 
interviews, and many years of experience 
in writing about international affairs, 

a distinguished British journalist here 
profiles the person and thought 

of Dr. Henry Kissinger. 


hen Dr. Henry Kissinger was appointed 
President Nixon's chief aide on world 
affairs, he liked to amuse his friends by 
 impersonating Peter Sellers impersonating Dr. 

Strangelove, who might have been an impersona- 
tion of Dr. Kissinger himself. 

Like Strangelove, Kissinger made his fame as an 
expert on nuclear war; like him he is a Central 
European; and like him, his voice is heard in the 
inner sanctum of government. Unlike Strangelove, 
Kissinger is a political scientist, and physicists 
Edward Teller and Wernher von Braun have better 
claims to being the inspiration for the hero of the 
famous film. Further, whereas Strangelove was, to 
say the least, screwed up, Kissinger is cool, humor- 
ous, and most of the time, detached. 

The impersonation, like most of what Kissinger 








does, was brilliantly executed and showed two 
things: first, that he had guessed rightly what a lot 
of Washington was (and still is) saying of him; 
second, that having reached the pinnacle of his 
ambitions, he can now afford self-mockery. An old 
acquaintance who remembers "the ponderous, up- 
tight, spotty Teutonic professor" of ten years ago 
says that in those days he never laughed at himself 
and rarely laughed at all. But over the years, suc- 
cess has changed him: he has lost weight (still 
plump but no longer fat), improved his appear- 
ance, relaxed his manner, and developed a slightly 
macabre sense of humor about his own role: “Please 
forgive me, I have to make one more telephone . 
call, to the Secretary of State. We have to tell him 
when we start a nuclear war . . ." 

What is fascinating, and, some would say, alarm- 
ing, about this soft-spoken academic is that a 
theoretician of the use of power to achieve national 
objectives is now in a position to translate theory 
into practice. In the White House, he sometimes 
jokes, “You can only make one mistake." Nomi- 
nally, of course, Kissinger is no more than a rather 
large cog in the vast bureaucratic machine, without 
any executive authority whatever. He enjoys assur- 
ing credulous journalists (Life, Look) that he 
would never dream of anything as improper as 
using his special role as compiler of presidential 
dossiers to get across his private views. Yet as a 
man of ideas and proud of his conceptual grasp of 
world affairs, Kissinger is known to have a wither- 
ing contempt for bureaucrats, with their "quest 
for calculability" and “yearning for routine," and 
it is fair to say that he would not be satisfied to be 
a shuffler of papers for the President. The models 
he would prefer are those “to whom it is given not 
only to maintain the perfection of order but to 
have the strength to contemplate chaos, there to 
find material for fresh creation." The attributes he 
admires are those “which enable the spirit to trans- 
cend an impasse in the crisis of history and to 
contemplate the abyss, not with the detachment of 
a scientist, but as a challenge to be overcome—or to — 
perish in the process." 

His critics like to remember that his main his- 
torical work (from which both these quotations are 
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calculations of power." 


- counterfeit bureaucrat, 
-= work, is also a comforting illusion for Congress, 


drawn) was about Prince Metternich, and some 
suspect that his much vaunted "conceptual frame- 
work" of world affairs is no more than a hankering 
for the good old days of the nineteenth-century 
Holy Alliance and the Concert of Europe. Those 
who have had the stamina to read the book through 
to the end will know, however, that he dismisses 
Metternich as an obsolete leftover from the En- 
lightenment, who wrongly believed in the natural 
harmony of international affairs and expected the 
world to work like clockwork and that, conse- 
quently, “he failed to achieve final greatness." 
Kissinger's real hero, the man he judged by far 
the greatest genius of his age, perhaps of any age, 
was Otto von Bismarck, who, while recognizing 
that "equilibrium was needed for stability," saw 
the balance of power "in constant flux" and pro- 
posed to base his own concert of nations "on precise 
Bismarck, we learn in a 
elowingly appreciative study Kissinger wrote last 
year (and reprints of which he obligingly circulated 
to some of his friends at the Paris Peace Talks on 
Vietnam), denied that any state has the right to 
sacrifice its opportunities to its principles. Bismarck, 
he relates, was “unencumbered by moral scruples” 
and “knew how to restrain the contending forces, 


both domestic and foreign, by manipulating their 


antagonisms." 

It is obviously to Kissinger's advantage that the 
press should see him in a relatively servile role—as 
it is to the advantage of the senior members of the 
Nixon Cabinet, both for prestige purposes and to 
maintain authority over their own departments, to 
show that they are the focal points of power. The 
doing nothing but staff 


which is allowed to put Cabinet members on the 
carpet but has no right to question White House 
personnel. But to at least one of his oldest and 
most intimate friends at Harvard, there has never 
been a shadow of doubt that Kissinger went to the 
White House in the hope of playing a Bismarck 
to Kaiser Nixon. He would certainly be a disap- 
pointed man if he failed to leave his own aprak 
on the nation’s history. 

The nature of Kissinger's job is twofold: on the 


— one hand he is the inseparable adviser, confidant, 


consoler, apologist, and spokesman for the Presi- 
dent. The two men are constantly in each other’s 
company; Kissinger is at his side for all important 
meetings and on all foreign journeys. He rents 
(partly at his own cost) the nearest villa to the 
Western White House at San Clemente, and at 
moments of major decision (how to retaliate when 
the North Koreans shot down an American spy 
plane, when and whether to announce the next 
withdrawals from Vietnam), the two men are often 
closeted alone together for hours on end. 

Any President needs one man around who knows 
the world better than he does and who is aT 
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trustworthy and personally congenial: in this sense 
Kissinger is to Nixon what McGeorge Bundy was 
to Kennedy or Walt Rostow to Lyndon Johnson. 
But there is another side, as executive secretary of 
the National Security Council, where Kissinger has 


greatly enlarged the role played by his prede- 


cessors. 

Even before coming into office Kissinger had 
thought and written a lot about the need to stream- 
line the processes of decision-making in Washing- 
ton, so that the major issues would come up to the 
Chief Executive before actions were agreed upon 
and so that decisions, once taken, would be effec- 
tively and immediately implemented. Here he 
sensed an immediate sympathy with the President, 
whose previous experience had convinced him of 
the need for firmer central control. 

Kissinger’s main complaint against the old regime 
was that the planning of foreign and defense policy 
took place in a vacuum—or became, as he put it, 
"an esoteric exercise," while the actual decisions, 
vitally affecting long-term national interests, were 
taken on an ad hoc basis, in the light of some 
immediate crisis. He detected "a constantly widen- 
ing gap between the technical competence of the 
research staff and of the planners and what hard- 
pressed political leaders were capable of absorbing." 
He noted that "in many fields—strategy being a 
prime example—decision- -makers may find it difficult 
to give as many hours to a problem as the expert 
has had years to study it." He deplored the Execu- 
tive's habit of taking cognizance of a problem only 
when it emerged as an administrative issue, and 


when it could no longer be fitted into the wider 


foreign policy concept: he saw that "various ele- 
ments of the bureaucracy make a series of non- 
aggression pacts with each other and thus reduce 
the decision-maker to a benevolent constitutional 
monarch." And Kissinger is not the man to waste 
time as the servant of a constitutional monarch. 


It was this explicit need to integrate the day- _ 


to-day decisions into the wider planning and con- 
ceptualizing of foreign policy that led Kissinger to 
get Nixon to broaden the tasks of the National 
Security Council, so that the whole operation came 
under the White House apparatus, which meant, 
in practice, under Kissinger’s own management. 


n effort to systematize decisions and get 


the departments and agencies to work to- — . 


gether instead of against each other started 


under President Johnson, who ordered the installa- - 


tion of interdepartmental groups to examine issues 
and areas of special interest, but under his plan 
they were instructed to report back to the Secretary 
of State, Dean Rusk. Under the new arrangements, 
the interdepartmental groups survive and are 
strengthened, but instead of reporting to the Secre- 
tary of State, or in the case of military matters, to 
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the Secretary of Defense, as they did before, they 
now report their agreements or disagreements di- 
rectly to Dr. Kissinger, at the White House. 

If the problem under study is a long-term one— 
and some of the groups are now handling reap- 
praisal of national policy not only over the next 
three to five but even over the next ten years— 
Kissinger will then ask his own staff to see whether 
there has been any interesting research or new 
proposal from outside the official hierarchy, in 
academic institutions or the serious press. And it is 
only when the subject forces itself into the news 
or has been thoroughly explored that he wil 
identify the range of choices and present them to 
the President. 

He can then advise the President whether the 
issue needs to be taken before the National Se- 
curity Council (which consists of the President, the 
Vice President, Secretaries of State, Treasury, and 
Defense, and the Director of Emergency Planning, 
and, sitting in, Kissinger, the director of the CIA, 
and the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff) or 
whether he should handle it personally. Either 
way Kissinger will be there, directing the flow. 

Kissinger denies that he is cutting Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers out of the act: he notes 
that the chairmen of all the interdepartmental 
groups are the Assistant Secretaries from the rele- 
vant sectors of the State Department and says he 
assumes they represent their chief, the Secretary of 
State. But the fact remains that when the work is 
done, the results bypass the departmental hierarchy 
and go straight to the White House. Not that the 
executive secretary of the NSC would claim that 
all his decisions are right; only that there is no 
other way except by the centralization around him- 
self to prevent the President's wishes from becoming 
the casualties of what he sometimes knowingly re- 
fers to as "interdepartmental guerrilla war." 

Nobody with experience of Washington would 
suppose that these transformations have been with- 
out tears. Kissinger is doing his best not to overplay 
his hand. For example, although his closeness to 
the President would make it easy for him to in- 
fluence the choice of personnel for the prestigious 
overseas posts, he has deliberately refrained from 
interfering, even when he knows that an appoint- 
ment made for some domestic political reason 
would seem internationally silly. He has privately 
acknowledged that he cannot "fight on all fronts at 
once." 

The interdepartmental tension began even be- 
fore President Nixon's inauguration, when Dr. 
Kissinger, named to succeed Walt Rostow as execu- 
tive secretary of the National Security Council, 
moved in with deliberate haste and thoroughness 
to recruit the best available people to his staff. His 
extensive knowledge of the Who's Who of the 
Washington hierarchy, and of its academic periph- 
ery, enabled him to grab some of the ablest young 
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experts from the State Department, the Pentagon, 
and the universities. Most of them turned out to be 
Democrats, excited by the prospect of being so 
near the center of power. Many were soon to be dis- 
illusioned by President Nixon’s White House, but in 
the meantime, the NSC shop, with a staff of twenty- 
five senior executives, was already in business, ready 
and able to handle any world problems involving 
the President, while Mr. Rogers and Mr. Laird were 
still fumbling about, looking for adequate nomi- 
nees to fill the top jobs in their own vast and unfa- 
miliar establishments. They have not yet caught up. 


orking himself relentlessly, Kissinger 

drove his team into a seven-day week, 

with the days often lasting well into the 
nights. He comforted himself with the thought 
that most of his assistants were ten or fifteen years 
younger than himself, and none was being asked 
to work harder than he did. 

The first casualty was his chief staff man, 
Lawrence Eagleburger, formerly of the State 
Department, who suffered a nervous breakdown and 
was relieved to be shifted to a less harassing post 


at NATO headquarters in Brussels. Dr. Kissinger 


has told him he can come back when he feels up 
to it. 

There are some indications, however, that it is 
not only overwork which has already led to the res- 
ignation of no less than eleven members of the NSC 
staff. One factor is Dr. Kissinger’s own habit of 
making exacting demands, and his tendency to bully 
and berate those underneath him. Another factor 
has been that in trying not to antagonize the other 
departments he has ordered his subordinates not to 
have contacts with outsiders, particularly to avoid 
the press. High-level reporters, who are used to be- 
ing ushered into every government office, indignant- 
ly resent the ban, finding themselves often cut off 
from experts and valued contacts they knew and 
freely mixed with before these went into the- 
White House. The reporters had enough power to 
force the White House to relax the rules, but most 
of the men on Kissinger’s staff still dare not be 
seen fraternizing with journalists. 

This means that anyone who wants to make a 
real contact with the NSC staff—in other words, 
anyone who is seeking information about current 
presidential thinking on foreign and defense policy 
—needs to see Kissinger himself. 





Miss Beloff is chief political correspondent for 
London's Observer. An Oxford graduate, she worked 
in political intelligence for the British Foreign 

Office during World War II, started in journalism as 
a reporter for Reuters. Her book The General Says 
No describes Britain's failure to get into the 
European Common Market. 
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As a non-American reporter, I consider it a 
privilege to see the President’s chief adviser, and 
I certainly do not complain that before one of my 
meetings there were no less than seven consecutive 
cancellations; nor that at one of these, on a par- 
ticularly eventful day, I was kept waiting in the 
White House lobby for three and a quarter hours, 
with constant assurances from his staff that he 
would soon be free, before being told that he was 
still with the President and I might as well go 
home. But well-known American columnists have 
cracked jokes about using the time they are kept 
waiting for Kissinger as a good opportunity for 
rereading War and Peace. And there are some 
Cabinet ministers, including the redoubtable John 
Mitchell, Attorney General, who have been heard 
complaining that Kissinger never returns their 
calls. 

Paradoxically, the experts Kissinger recruited on 
his own staff are among those who find it hard 
to be fitted into his appointments schedule. The 
fact that they were left to their own devices while 
their boss went off to San Clemente last summer 
with the President seems to have exacerbated their 
feelings of futility—and there were several more 
resignations when he got back. 

Another explanation for the low morale among 
Kissinger's bright young men is that they rarely 
see the President himself. Under former Presidents, 
specialists recruited to work inside the NSC were 
available when the President needed expert advice: 
nothing, of course, is more stimulating or encourag- 
ing inside the Washington bureaucracy than oc- 
casional access to the man who makes the decisions. 
'The Harvard economist Francis Bator, for example, 
expert on international trade and currency, first 
under McGeorge Bundy, then under Walt Rostow, 
used to see President Johnson very frequently in- 
deed. Under the present system, Kissinger absorbs 
the information from his staff and does all the 
briefing of the President himself, even on subjects 
on which he is not an expert. This satisfies Mr. 
Nixon, who likes to limit the number of people he 
needs to see; and it satisfies Dr. Kissinger, who 
enjoys the monopoly. 

The resentment and jealousies which the extraor- 
dinary accumulation of functions in his office has 
provoked around Washington are beginning to 
show in implicitly hostile stories about him appear- 
ing in the press. Some of them, clearly, are leaked. 
He has himself noticed that almost every other 
week something appears in the newspapers suggest- 
ing, in his view quite unfairly, that he is demoting 
the State Department. He is convinced that these 
stories come not from the top but from the lesser 
bureaucrats down the line. 

One morning at the San Clemente White House 
last August, he picked up his Los Angeles Times 
and saw, to his horror, an article by Flora Lewis 
entitled: "Kissinger Questionnaire Raises Eyebrows 
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—and Hair." It proceeded to list, accurately, a series ` 
of areas and issues on which, as secretary of the Na- 
tional Security Council, he had commissioned spe- 
cial inquiries from the RAND Corporation. The 
story revealed that the NSC was taking over this 
type of contract from the Defense Department, 
from which RAND has always received most of its 
funds. All this could only have come from an in- 
side source: certainly not from RAND. But what 
made it so damaging was that, while the overall sub- 
jects were correctly listed, the formulation of the 
precise questions was distorted to make the whole 
thing sound infinitely more sinister than it really 
was. The study on the Middle East, for example, 
was presented as if it had been commissioned to 
answer the question "circumstances in which Amer- 
ican nuclear weapons might be used in the Middle 
East"; the study on Brazil to analyze "circumstances 
in which the Government of Brazil might be over- 
thrown, if it decided to expropriate American as- 
sets." Kissinger and his staff tried hard but una- 
vailingly to trace the origin of the distorted report, 
but so far, it seems, without success. 


o the inevitable question of how Kissinger 

reached his present eminence, the stock 

Washington—or anyhow, Georgetown—reply 
is that he was the only serious intellectual the 
Republicans had. It is certainly true that intellec- 
tuals are bigger frogs in the Republican than in the 
Democratic puddle, especially since President Ken- 
nedy amassed so many. It is also true that Kissinger 
is intelligent, erudite, extremely well read, and 
highly articulate. But it would be wrong to con- 
clude that he got where he is only by the dazzling 
quality of his mind. Indeed, most of those who have 
worked with him and also with McGeorge Bundy 
would agree that on sheer brainpower, Bundy wins. 
Within his own high-level academic background of 
Harvard, Kissinger was an obvious summa cum 
laude, but in seminars when he came to debate with 
dialectical duelists like Tom Schelling, many felt 
that Kissinger was left trailing far behind. 

What has been special about Kissinger has been 
a certain perseverance and determination not only 
to acquire knowledge on world affairs but also to 
put that knowledge to practical use, and this meant, 
inevitably, getting as near as possible to the Oval 
Room in the White House. 

To push all the way to the adjoining office 
meant developing a relatively thick skin and a 
tolerance of rebuffs and setbacks, and for this 
Kissinger had the hardest training of all, having 
spent his boyhood in Nazi Germany. Many emerged 
from that experience permanently bowed down; 
others, like Kissinger, seem to have acquired a 
certain protective insensitivity and hardness, which 
strengthened them in later life. 

His father, a high school teacher and a deeply 
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religious Jew, was deprived of his job. He waited 
hopefully for Germany to come back to its senses, 
as many other intellectuals did, and gave up and 
arrived penniless in New York only in 1938, when 
his son was fourteen. In Manhattan, of course, his 
erudition was irrelevant, and he had to fall back 
on drearily unskilled clerical work, while his wife, 
Paula, an excellent cook, went to serve Jewish 
families on special occasions. Even now, she occa- 
sionally helps out old clients, though she prefers 
them to call her by her first name only, so that 
their guests will not know they are being served 
by the mother of one of the President's chief ad- 
visers. 

Kissinger's own feelings about his native country 
have always been ambivalent: he seems more deeply 
concerned about Germany than about other foreign 
countries (friends say he was shattered by the news 
of the first young life lost trying to cross the Berlin 
wall), yet he is convinced that there is a streak 
of basic insanity in the German character which 
might return. He immensely admired, some say 
worshiped, “der Alte,” old Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, who helped nurse West Germany to 
recovery, but he has always remained implacably 
opposed to any idea of giving Germany nuclear 
weapons or encouraging it to reassert dominance 
over Europe. 

Unlike many Americans, Kissinger actively dis- 
likes reminiscing about his “rags to riches” life 
story, and he may prefer to suppress any sense of 
identification with the German or Jewish minorities 
which might bring into question his authority as 
an objective international adviser. Inevitably, he 
had some difficulty adjusting to the boisterous in- 
discipline of a Manhattan boys’ school, even though 
academically he was so far ahead of his age group; 
and it seems that the real transformation from the 
oppressed and teased foreigner, Heinz, to the suc- 
cessfully and proudly integrated American, Henry, 
came during his Army service in World War II. 
His thoroughness, energy, and discipline seem to 
have commended themselves to the Army, which 
moved him quickly into intelligence work, and he 
ended his military career as a captain in the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Reserve. That is perhaps why, 
whereas many Western intellectuals emerge from 
hated military service as passionate antimilitarists, 
Kissinger remained fascinated by the military es- 
tablishment and directed a great deal of his post- 
war intellectual energy into military matters. 

Following his Army service he earned his A.B. 
summa cum laude in 1950, and in 1954 a Harvard 
doctorate. But the upward curve was not continu- 
ous. His first major setback was academic: his con- 
temporaries remember that, after his doctorate, he 
assumed he would automatically be promoted to the 
Harvard faculty; but although his name was seri- 
ously considered and well supported, the decision 
went against him. Details of the argument are of 





course academic secrets, but according to one of the 
members of the faculty at that time, he was not only 
judged personally a difficult colleague (he had the 
reputation of being much nicer to his superiors 
than to his subordinates) , but still more important, 
the professors suspected that he was less interested 
in the university or in teaching and research than 
in making a career in public service. 

The major work which earned him his national 
reputation was Nuclear Weapons and Foreign 
Policy, and from its publication on he was in and 
out of the Pentagon as consultant and part-time 
adviser. The book challenged the Dulles concept of 
massive retaliation, not on the standard argument 
that the use of any nuclear weapons is unthinkable, 
but because, once the Russians had the bomb, the 
threat was meaningless. Consequently, Kissinger 
argued, more thought should be given to the use of 
tactical nuclear weapons which could be related 
to political realities. Though he has subsequently 
had second thoughts and no longer advocates 
limited nuclear war, there is at least one senior 
(and conservative) staff member of the Brookings 
Institution who feels that anyone who could even 
have contemplated initiating the use of nuclear 
weapons should have disqualified himself from 
advising an American President. 

It was during his work in Washington that he 
came to know Nelson D. Rockefeller, who hired 
him to direct the Rockefeller Brothers Fund Special 
Studies Project, and it was then that he wrote his 
next major work, The Necessity for Choice, caution- 
ing against overconfidence in the East-West détente. 
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By the time the second book came out, Kissinger 
had built a big international reputation: through 
selective invitations to a seminar of foreign students 
which he directed every summer at Harvard he ac- 
quired a network of influential contacts in Western 
capitals. Among the many international confer- 
ences which he attended, he frequently participated 
in the East-West Pugwash meetings on disarma- 
ment. 

Equally at home on both sides of the Atlantic, 
Kissinger sought out people with pronounced and 
preferably unorthodox views, even though they 
might be politically far apart. One of his closest 
English friends was Wayland Young, now Lord 
Kennet and member of the Labor government. 
Then, Young was an eager campaigner for nuclear 
disarmament and regular participant in the annual 
British protest march to Aldermaston; Kissinger 
accepted the invitation to become godfather to one 
of Young's daughters. 'The news that Kissinger was 
joining Nixon's staff was received with sighs of re- 
lief in Europe; the British Prime Minister was 
among those who was pleased to know there would 
be someone on the same wavelength at the White 
House. 

After the Harvard rebuff, the University of Chi- 
cago offered Kissinger a professorship, which he had 
led them to expect he would accept. On second 
thought he decided it was too far from Washington, 
and he preferred instead to go back to temporary 
employment at Harvard, in part because it was 
closer to Washington, and await there a promised 
permanent professorship in the department of gov- 
ernment, which he holds today. 

The other trouble in his postwar life was his 
marriage with Ann Fleischer, a pretty, eager, and 
docile girl he met soon after he came to the United 
States, when they were both employed in night work 
addressing envelopes in a Manhattan office to help 
their respective parents pay for their education. 
They were divorced in 1964. 

For most of the year, the two bright and unusually 
attractive children, Elizabeth and David (now nine 
and seven) , are with their mother, who lives in Bel- 
mont, Massachusetts. Like many men who leave 
young families, he compensates when they come to 
stay during the holidays by being far more attentive 
and indulgent than when he was a living-in father. 


issinger served under Eisenhower as an 
expert and technician, not as a party 
man. When the Harvard-oriented Ken- 
nedy Administration came in, he was stimulated by 
its intellectual excitement, and he was expected to 
play an even more prominent role. His friend Ar- 
thur Schlesinger, who had previously sponsored him 
in working for the Council of Foreign Relations, 
introduced him to President Kennedy. Some of the 
Kennedy people say the President found the pro- 
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V-8 makes the BI 


How to make 
a Bloody Merrier: 


4 jiggers V-8 Cocktail 
Vegetable Juice (one 
6 oz. can) 

] jigger of your own thing 

Squirt of lemon juice 

Dash worcestershire or 
Tabasco? sauce 

Salt and pepper to taste. 
Combine ingredients. Pour 
over ice cubes in glass. 








Reach out for someone. 
To communicate is the beginning of understanding. 
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You've never tasted Italy’s 
finest variety of wines. 
Baron Ricasoli just 
couldn't make enough to 
send to America till now. 
But many generations ol 
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Find the wines you like, 
then eat what you like 
ith them. 
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But to say that Kissinger is conservative is mislead- 
ing. Having escaped totalitarian oppression him- 
self, he has a deeply imbued respect for tree institu- 
tions and individual liberties. His chief (though 
abortive) contribution to the Republican cause 
was to volunteer time and energy trying to win the 
Republican nomination in 1968 for Governor Nel- 
son Rockefeller. This was partly a consequence of 
having worked closely with Rockefeller, but it was 
also in the hope that his old patron, to whom he 
had become ubiquitous brain truster, would be 
strong enough to keep Richard Nixon out. To 
Kissinger, as to most of his Harvard colleagues, it 
seemed essential that everything possible should be 
done to block a professional politician who had 
made his reputation in the witch-hunting Joe 
McCarthy school of public affairs. 

Rather, Kissinger’s own type of conservatism 
comes from an innate pessimism about what any 
government, however big and powerful, can do; he 
has accepted the struggle between contending 
nation-states and blocs as inevitable and permanent, 
and has dismissed as "panaceas" any idea of impos- 
ing some international form of authority. 

It was because Bismarck accepted and under- 
stood the pattern of permanent conflict, and there- 
fore recommended the effective but restrained. use 
of force, that Kissinger has so much admired him. 
He has also found a similarity between Bismarck 
and one of his latter-day heroes, General de Gaulle, 
who believes in the inevitability of interna- 
tional tension and the primacy of nation-states. For 
Kissinger, when he joined the White House in 1969, 
it was a most unhappy coincidence of historical 
circumstances that deprived him of his first practical 
objective: to restore good relations between the 
United States and French presidencies. 


eing conservative in the minimalist sense— 

that is, believing basically that nothing 

much can be done about the pity of the 
human condition—Kissinger found an unexpected 
soulmate in President Nixon. For the new Presi- 
dent, taking over after the shattering disappoint- 
ments of the Johnson Administration, felt himself 
mandated to economize, reduce commitments, fight 
inflation, and generally educate the American pub- 
lic to expect less from Washington. On the inter- 
national side, Kissinger provided him with an artic- 
ulate and effective adviser, who could turn this most 
negative view of government into a political philos- 
ophy and even into a recipe for peace. The Nixon 
team made several efforts to detach him from Rocke- 
feller before the convention, bidding up three 
times the money they would offer for his services: 
friends recall he was outraged and offended by the 
idea that he could be bought. When he did join 
Nixon after the election, it was only with Rocke- 
feller's express approval. 


Prof. Bismarck Goes to Washington 


Since he joined the White House staff, the two 
issues which have taken up most of Kissinger's time 
are arms limitation and Vietnam, on both of which 
he wrote extensively before taking office. It was easy 
to foresee that on both he would counsel prudence, 
and refuse to respond to pressures from the militant 
and impatient left. 

Kissinger has been consistently cautious about 
Soviet peace feelers. He has admitted that he was 
shocked by the eagerness with which the Johnson 
Administration seemed ready to proceed with a 
summit meeting after the invasion of Czechoslova- 
kia; he has even written of the "heavy costs" to the 
Americans of their "pallid reaction" to the Czech 
drama. 

It is therefore hardly surprising that when the 
Russians, on the very day of President Nixon's in- 
auguration, offered to hold bilateral missile talks, 
the new Administration maintained a seven-month 
silence. It was not that Kissinger was hostile to 
opening the dialogue; but he was chary of any 
deal which might weaken his side's relative position. 
Accepting as obvious that the struggle would per- 
sist, with or without open conflict, and accepting 
the Bismarck thesis that the balance of power is in 
constant flux, he could not conceive of an agree- 
ment beneficia! to both sides. Absolute security for 
one nation, he has often argued, means absolute 
insecurity for all the others. “It [absolute security] 
can be achieved," he wrote in a recently published 
essay on foreign policy, "only by reducing other 
states to impotence. Thus an essentially defen- 
sive foreign policy can become indistinguishable 
from the traditional aggression." 

To those who argue that he is too negative, Kis- 
singer can point to the little-known fact that he has 
spent long hours working out specific American re- 
sponses to the five or six possible Soviet proposals. 
When the talks begin, he can claim that this Ad- 
ministration, which took over only the most shad- 
owy arms-control program from its predecessor, will 
be ready for substantive discussions. 

The trouble has been, however, that the time 
factor itself may have jeopardized possibilities of 
agreement. The head of the Disarmament Agency 
once lamented that he is expected to operate from 
a moving stairway. 

The President's first major decision was to give 
the go-ahead for a modified version, which Kis- 
singer helped devise, of the antiballistic missile. 

Nixon also authorized the tests of MIRV—a clus- 
ter of separately targeted nuclear warheads de- 
signed to be launched from a single underground 
or underwater missile; these had been conceived as 
a response to the Soviet-planned ABM. The change 
from the one-missile-one-bang system to the multi- 
ple missile has been compared in scale by former 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara with the 
change from conventional to nuclear explosives. 
(Kissinger when pressed will retort that it was un- 
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der McNamara's management that research and 
development on MIRV began.) 

According to one expert at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, George Rathjens, whose 
pamphlet is compulsory reading in the Disarma- 
ment Agency, the deployment of MIRV could de- 
stroy any hope of an agreement. He argues that 
whereas we can count and control missiles and 
ABM's through long-distance satellite espionage, 
which both big powers now possess, we would need 
on-the-spot checks to investigate how many war- 
heads per missile. It was precisely on this issue of 
direct access to military installations that all previ- 
ous disarmament negotiations broke down. 

In backing the President's reluctance to be hur- 
ried into arms talks, Kissinger is not trying to pre- 
serve any permanent U.S. superiority in the missile 
race. On the contrary, it is thought that it was under 
his influence that Nixon, at his first press confer- 
ence, abandoned his campaign pledge to uphold the 
American technical superiority in weapons and to 
settle for “sufficiency” instead. On the other hand, 
Kissinger has warned since Czechoslovakia that 
there is a danger that the Russians might engage in 
arms talks to lull the Americans into “a false sense 
of security." He has scorned "the facile belief in 
certain quarters that the test of dedication to peace 
should be whether one interprets Soviet intentions 
in the most favorable light." He has gone so 
far as to suggest that an agreement restraining 
missiles might even increase the risks of war by re- 
ducing the Soviet dread of an ultimate collision. 


here seems little doubt that Kissinger will 

ultimately be judged by the outcome of the 

Vietnam conflict: it is only necessary to 
compare what he said should be done before he 
came to office with the views Nixon has promul- 
gated and acted on since to see how decisive his 
influence has been. 

Initially, Kissinger saw the war as a justifiable 
use of limited power to bolster U.S. influence in a 
sensitive area, and it was only in 1966 that he be- 
came convinced that the costs were excessive. It was 
this calculation rather than any moral repulsion 
that turned him into a dove. Once he did decide 
against the war, he did his best to shift American 
policy. With Washington's approval, he sponsored 
his own secret mission to Hanoi led by the French 
scientist Raymond Aubrac, who had known Ho Chi 
Minh. 

Kissinger's personal contacts in the Pentagon and 
White House enabled him to get an assurance that 
President Johnson would be interested in exploring 
Hanoi's intention. But there was no substantive 
offer for them to transmit, and the go-betweens 
came back saying that the North Vietnamese were 
still holding out for an unconditional American 
withdrawal. 
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As Kissinger began to see that the Hanoi and 
Washington views were irreconcilable, and that 
neither side was going to be able to drive out the 
other, he began to feel that Americans must come to 
recognize that the struggle in South Vietnam is 
primarily a civil war rather than a “war of aggres- 
sion" by the North against South Vietnam. Arguing 
from this premise, he came to advocate that the 
North and the United States should withdraw their 
forces and leave the rival factions in South Viet- 
nam either to go on fighting or else to reach their 
own accommodation. He claimed that Hanoi would 
have no choice but to accept, since the North 
Vietnamese could not drive out the Americans by 
their own efforts, "particularly if the U.S. adopts a 
less impatient strategy, geared to the protection of 
the population and sustainable with substantially 
reduced casualties." 

If such a formula were to be accepted, the Ameri- 
cans could argue that they had vindicated the rights 
of the South Vietnamese to choose their own des- 
tiny, and so could claim "an honorable peace," 
which Kissinger has consistently maintained is es- 
sential to preserve international confidence. 

Many people, at home and abroad, assumed that 
when Kissinger spoke of "an honorable peace" he 
was disguising an American decision to give up and 
give in. It came as a shock to discover that he really 
did believe that the Saigon regime was an essential 
partner in any future settlement, and that conse- 
quently the war must go on for the time being. One 
of the young men who resigned from the NSC staff 
has remarked, “Kissinger is no more than a Walt 
Rostow with a German accent." This is untrue. 
Rostow was a passionate advocate of keeping South 
Vietnam out of Communist control. Kissinger 
was, and is, seeking a compromise peace, in which 
both sides forgo the prospects of immediate victory, 
but without any guarantee that the Communists 
will not ultimately take over. 

The Kissinger formula for a compromise peace 
is, however, based on three highly uncertain prem- 
ises, and its feasibility is not yet proved. 

The first is the assumption that the pro-American 
Thieu regime would survive without the presence 
of the half million American soldiers initially sent 
in to prop it up. 

The effort to "Vietnamize" the war—that is, to 
shift over responsibility and the direction of their 
affairs to the South Vietnamese themselves—fit into 
Kissinger's global thesis: that the trouble with 
American foreign policy is that it is too paternalist 
and too inclined to tell others what to do. He 
seemed, in this context, to forget that the Thieu 
regime was not just another legitimate and estab- 
lished allied government reflecting popular feeling, 
like the British or French. This was implied, at 
least, in the footnote to his December, 1968, essay 
on Vietnam, in which he said, “There must be some 
structural cause for the U.S. clashes with our allies, 
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in which both sides claim to have been deceived: 
see Skybolt, see the Nonproliferation Treaty, and 
now, the bombing pause." The President's first pub- 
lic claim to success in Vietnam was that he had re- 
stored "confidence and trust" between Washington 
and Saigon, which had broken down in the last fran- 
tic days of the Johnson Administration. 

Kissinger's second questionable hypothesis is the 
assumption that Hanoi and the Communist Pro- 
visional Government of South Vietnam would 
abandon their immediate war aim of carrying out a 
revolution in the South as well as the North, pro- 
vided that the Americans administer the suitable 
mix of carrot and stick. Kissinger tries to imagine 
himself in the Politburo in Hanoi, considering how 
a deal would look from there. He has urged that 
the American offer should be generous, which he 
thinks it is. There would be no effort to take from 
the Communists anything they had gained in 
battle. Power could be shared through territorial 
accommodation or through some joint authority at 
the center. He ruled out a coalition since this was 
unacceptable to Saigon, but suggested eight months 
before it became official U.S. policy that the Com- 
munists should come into an electoral commission 
to oversee the South Vietnamese freedom of choice. 
On the other hand, if Hanoi remained intransigent, 
the fighting would go on. The question is whether 
after suffering such appalling losses against such 
formidable odds the Communists would still think 
in terms which would seem logical to a European- 
minded theoretician of power politics. 

Kissinger’s third hypothesis is that the United 
States itself could remain unaffected by a plan 
which might require a sustained, even if reduced, 
American military presence in Vietnam. He him- 
self has warned that the withdrawals cannot be 
precipitate. “The frequently heard advice to take 
risks for peace," he wrote, before Secretary Rogers 
had publicly advocated this policy, "is valid only 
if one is aware that the consequence of an impru- 
dent risk is likely to be escalation rather than 
peace." 

He has perhaps given insufficient thought to the 
risks of the alternative: a "patient" and gradual 
phasing out of the war on the assumption that, as 
Hanoi is weaker, time is on the American side. With 
the rest of the Nixon Administration, Kissinger is 
certain that the militant antiwar elements are a 
malevolent minority which cannot impose peace. 
But unlike most of his colleagues in the White 
House, who are California lawyers and advertising 
men, he is less troubled by the turbulence on the 
left than by the threat of an extremist and anti-in- 
tellectual backlash from the right. For this, however, 
he blames the intemperance and imbecilities of the 
students and “troublemakers.” He shuts out of his 
mind the idea that the existing strains on American 
institutions could be aggravated beyond endurance 
by months, or even years, more of fighting a war 
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Prof. Bismarck Goes to Washington 


which the most articulate part of the younger gen- 
eration disavows. 

He would argue that his own expertise is in the 
international field. But it is the domestic situation, 
and the social and interracial tensions within the 
United States itself, which make the slow tempo of 
withdrawal so dangerous—and make it unrealistic 
to expect President Nixon to play the war, as Bis- 
marck would have done, like a chess game, se- 
cretively calculating twelve moves ahead. But then, 
like his mentor Bismarck, Kissinger prefers to think 
of countries as powers rather than people. O 


Afterword 


by Fanny Howe 


Thrice I croaked 

before the sun was up; 
the scared bed jumped 

to catch my falls; and 

the mouth in the shade 
exposed a galaxy of snow. 


And when the sky was tinsel 
on the Christmas trees, 

I made an angel of myself 
and hung from an icicle 
choking. Since you went off 
the sun is black sackcloth. 


Everything was religious 

then. Even our walk 

by factories and riverbeds 
produced the kingdom of heaven 
with you its hot and tender king 
with me adoring or loving. 


Now black winds blow 

and take away my breath. 

Again the night is dying on my lips. 

If only I told you before: 

without you I feel 

I’m skating past innumerable monu- 
ments: 


no words, 
no facts, no laws to stop my fall. 
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— . by Bluejay Abigail Stone 
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E This missive from the other . Your last letter was the best one I've ever re- 
E PADS TAN cieved in my life. It was like a really peaceful 
E. side or the gap allows one love affair. Not that I rate your letters 1-10—Just 
E to ask, Who's calling whom that it was cheering to know one so beautiful and 
E. ‘alistic? intellectual as you gave a shit. So where did I go? 
1 materialistic í RIGHT DOWN JONES STREET IN NEW 


YORK!! In fact I tried to call you three times but 
you weren't in. HMM. I guess you were in cambridge 
at that fateful time. So heres where I went in order. 
1.- HARTFORD: got a ride from middlebury Ver- 
mont all the way. The guy gave us his adress in 
Milford for a place to stay. decided to go there 
that day—thumbed to— 

2. MILFORD and stayed with him 3 days. WELL 
OFF! swimming pool, pool table, stereo, color t.v., 





- snazzy house, and very cute. then his 2 friends 
E drove us to— 
E 3. NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND! Absolutely 


groovy Jazz fest. Stayed with various people—on 
the beach—in the woods, on the hill—and once in 
a very grubby hotel which we split from within 
the hour. YUCK. stayed for three days—Sly and 
the family stones, 10 years after, James brown, and 
the mothers of Invention plus alot of other super 
groups. (BLOOD SWEAT AND TEARS!) 
got a ride in a tiny triumph all the way back to 
milford where we stayed another 2 days. Then 
(since the guy in the triumph gave us his adress 
5 and a place to stay) we split for 

3 4. GREENWICH, CONN. where we arrived very 
2 tired. While thumbing through town to his place 
4 we got a ride with this seventy-five year old nut 
i who offered us a place to stay all summer. We 
£ decided to start with just one night so we went 
sa with him instead. JESUS! (If you can dig that) 
we drove up to this castle with an actual moat 
around it! core. the house itself was a million rod 
serling books high and about two hundred thou- 
E sand bell bottoms thick. Plush thick fat delicious 
i green carpeting—high ceilings, an actual rembrant, 
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servant quarters, old fashioned door bell 
chimes in every room—just super amazing things. 
Can't go into it all . . . Anyway spent the night 
there and then went to the other place—the guy 
was there with his friend and we all suddenly 
decided to split for - - - 


5. LANCASTER PENN.- we left conn very 
very stoned and fled down the turnpike in his 


teeny weeny little triumph. Marybeth and I were 
absolutely scrunched in the back . . . Thats pretty 
logical considering there WAS no back seat. So 
finally we got there and heard there was gonna 
be a bust. (His sister was very into the scene - - -) 
well there wasn't and since his parents were in 
Canada on some island we decided to accept there 
offer of a place to stay for a while. Now TIl 
describe the house—being One of the luckiest chicks 
in the world they were filthy rich too. that means 
—pool table—3 sports cars, a refrigerator with the 
most amazing stuff in the world in it. (gained 7 
pounds there—no kidding!) (that includes caviar 
—YUCK.), 5 color t.v.'s, 3 stereos, the biggest man- 
sion this side of africa, and put that all together 
and you relize suddenly who they were - - - - 
THE OWNERS OF [——] COM -incredible!!! 
Then about 10 miles from them they were good 


friends with the owners of [——]potato chips! ! ! 
(the company not the chip himself) we swam in 
their pool 3 times—it was in the [company] 
emblem!!! Too much. I don't know how long we 
were there but we split to 

6. MARYLAND next. Got a ride into the state with 
these super WEIRD guys. Marybeth and I were 
sitting in the back seat - - O. K. - - - So there’s 
this brown paper bag on the floor... Well, 
curiosity killed the cat and it might have killed 
me too come to think of it... I opened it and 
saw alot of sheets—groovy. But they were torn— 
NO!!!'They were cut! cut with scissors . . . cut like 


holes . . . two round holes and one long one . . I 
drew one out and YUCK! It was a hood! Jesus man 
I says to myself—you've done it this time, and the 
klu klux klan no less! Good thing they stopped 
soon. Got out and fled back to the security of 

7. NEW YORK CITY—where we got a ride with 
a negro revrand into the city. On the way through 


I saw for the first time in my simple life an acci- 


dent. This truck infront of us (A huge trailer truck 
ran smack into a family with about ten kids. 
The revrand stopped his car right in the middle of 
the lane and ran back to see if anyone was hurt— 
no thank god. I was so upset!! So we lived at a 
runaway house in the west village awhile - - Had 
a coke at the zodiac with one of the mafia. they 
kept trying to sell us speed. Core. 'They were pret- 
ty scarey guys. They talked constantly of rape and 
murder. Whew. Split - - (WHICH WAS VERY 


DIFFICULT - - NEW YORK IS HUGE!) anyway 
we walked through miles of city till we finally 
reached some parkway or something. Got a ride 
with a weird couple in a 1941 lincoln! Absolutely 
out of sight!! Arrived in providence Rhode Island 
toward dusk and then thumbed at night on the 
mass pike into— 

8. Boston. hung around the arlington street church 
till someone offered us a place to stay. His name 
was dicky and he was super to us. His wife was 9 


months P. G. and due any day. He took us to his 
flat—first crumby place we ever stayed. Cock- 
roaches in the refridgerator no less! Stayed there 
a few days—gave him all my speed to sell for me 
—oh damn. I wish I hadn't. I really hate myself 
now. He got busted and we moved to cambridge. 
Met my cousin on the street and stayed there 3 
days till we went home. Poor mum. Anyway I'm 
back and not too happy. Mum thinks I'm a nym- 
phomaniac. How AWFUL! she said I was frigid. 
Christ! my worst fear. Miss you muchly! 


ove, by hom 
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If stock exchanges quoted the daily 
prices of houses, you'd be astonished 
at what good investments they are. 


About the only time a homeowner 
realizes the true value of his house 
is when he's selling it. 

If he put his house on the market 
today, he might be pleasantly sur- 
prised at just how much it is worth. 
Many houses are now selling for 
thousands of dollars more than they 
did just a short time ago. And with 
land, labor and material costs rising, 
the trend continues up. 


Scarcity in some urban areas 


Along with savings, insurance and 
stocks, real estate offers a good 
field for investment, especially on a 
long-range basis. And with rapid 
population increases, houses in dense 
urban areas are already at a premium. 

Through our subsidiary, Levitt and 
Sons Incorporated, a leading inter- 
national home and community 


builder, we are adding thousands of 
new houses where the need is great, 
both in the U.S. and abroad. 

Levitt has already built a record 
total of more than 85,000 houses. By 
the end of the next decade, Levitt 
estimates that it will have provided 
shelter—both houses and apartments 
—for an additional 200,000 families. 


50 designs and 150 variations 


The qualities which make Levitt. 
houses so popular also make them 
excellent investments. Dozens of dif- 
ferent designs are offered at a wide 
range of prices. New features and 
designs are constantly being tested. 
Through this development work, 
Levitt can combine high volume 
economies with the attention to 
detail and the flexibility of a custom 
builder. 


It's no wonder thousands of pur- 
chasers are finding that their Levitt 
house is one of the best investments 
they ever made. 


ITT and you 


Housing is one of many fields we 
have gone into because of a growing 
need. From pipeline controls and 
telecommunications equipment to 
baked goods, we are making more 
products and services available to 
people who need them. 

And in all the fields we have 
entered, our resources and skills have 
resulted in increased competition, 
which results in more efficient use of 
manpower and material. That 
makes the future a better investment 
for you and people everywhere. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park 
Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 


SERVING PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 


Wyndham Lewis 


by Marshall McLuhan 


A nonverbal art requires a nonverbal 
comment. Did Marshall McLuhan 
say that? No, it was Wyndham Lewis, 
the rambunctious Englishman of arts 
and letters in whose observations 

and eccentricities McLuhan found 
impulse for his own ventures into the 
Gutenberg Galaxy, The Med- 

ium is the Message, and the rest of 
what has come to be called McLuhanism. 
This memoir is perhaps 

untypical, verbal comment. 


he sudden revival of interest in the iconic 

art of Wyndham Lewis has been brought 

about mainly through the influence of tele- 
vision. Like those of Seurat and Paul Klee and 
others, Lewis’ art and writing anticipated the rear- 
projection and the strong bounding lines of the 
iconoscope form of the TV image. 

According to Lewis, “The artist is engaged in 
writing a detailed history of the future because he 
is the only person who lives in the present." And 
in his own writing Lewis foresaw many of the prob- 
lems of today. Thus in his last work, The Human 
Age, he portrayed the dehumanizing forces of what 
he called the Magnetic City. He started with the 
telegraph press and its power to generate cosmic 
political disturbances as a means of selling adver- 
tising copy, and he concluded with TV and its 
power to alter the images of self-identity on a 
worldwide scale. Lewis was truly a giant in Lilliput. 

I first met Wyndham Lewis in 1944. My mother 
wrote to me from Detroit in February of that year 
telling me that she had attended a lecture by the 
English painter. The lecture, one in the Christian 
Culture series sponsored by Father Stan Murphy 
at the Book Cadillac, was entitled “Rouault, Painter 
of Original Sin." I could scarcely believe that the 
great Wyndham Lewis was living in Windsor, 
Ontario, and I took occasion to tell Felix Giovan- 
elli, who taught modern languages at the Univer- 
sity of St. Louis, where I was teaching too. We had 
no difficulty in contacting Lewis through Father 
Stan Murphy and visited him in an apartment in 


downtown Windsor, where he was living with Mrs. 
Lewis. Father Stan Murphy had, as it were, rescued 
Lewis from Toronto, where he had been living a 
rather obscure and inadequate existence celebrated 
later in Self Condemned. 

We visited him at the Royal Apartments in 
Windsor. He had had great difficulty in finding a 
place to stay in those war years, and he told us that 
he had simply stood on a street corner, asking 
passersby the possible whereabouts of a space for 
himself and his wife until he found this apartment. 
Lewis was a large man, fairly bald, with very prom- 
inent round eyes and an impressive portly figure 
with a rather stately stride. He and Mrs. Lewis 
were extremely hospitable to Felix Giovanelli and 
myself, and we quickly formed the idea on return- 
ing to St. Louis of finding some sitters worthy of 
his talents and also of providing him with a more 
adequate income. 

Assumption College, now called Windsor Univer- 
sity, was very cordial to Lewis and had him on the 
staff of the English department, where he lectured 
on Tolstoy’s War and Peace, on Hemingway’s For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, and on a wide range of 
modern fiction. His classroom manner was greatly 
appreciated by the students. He was extremely in- 
formal and would occasionally strip off his turtle- 
neck sweater in the class when he found it too 
warm. When somebody sneezed he would manifest 
considerable alarm, rush to open windows, explain- 
ing that the room was rapidly filling up with germs 
and they would soon all be down with terrible 
colds. 

Giovanelli and I described American education 
and university life to him. He was tremendously 
interested, and we, of course, were eager to discuss 
his own work with him and especially his more 
controversial “pamphlets” like The Doom of Youth, 
and Time and Western Man, and The Art of Being 
Ruled. Giovanelli had a very keen political mind 
and used to rib Lewis a good deal about his sup- 
posed fascism. 

It wasn’t long after getting back to St. Louis 
that Gio (Lewis always referred to him as Gio, 
usually linking the name with some resonating al- 
lusion to Giovanezza, Italian youth politics) and I 
persuaded various people to take an interest in 
Lewis. I approached Mrs. Gellhorn, mother of 
Martha Gellhorn, Hemingway's third wife. She was 
the head of the League of Women Voters, a very 
influential woman, and happened to live across 
the street from the place where I stayed. Mrs. Gell- 
horn mentioned that there was a committee looking 
for some means of honoring Dr. Joseph Erlanger, 
professor of physics at Washington University in 
St. Louis and a recent winner of the Nobel Prize. 
She contacted her son-in-law, Ernest Hemingway, 
to check the credentials of Wyndham Lewis and 
received instant approval of the suggestion that 
Lewis should do a portrait of Erlanger. He urged 
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her to do anything she could for Lewis, speaking of 
him in the highest terms. 

It is to the credit of Hemingway that he should 
have kept his esteem for Lewis since it was only in 
1934 that Hemingway had been in a rage against 
Lewis. Lewis told me the story as he had it from 
Sylvia Beach. Hemingway had come into her shop 
to browse and had picked up the current issue of 
Life and Letters, in which appeared Lewis' famous 
essay “The Dumb Ox: A Study of Ernest Heming- 
way." Lewis had credited Hemingway with being 
the inventor of a new approach to fiction which 
he dubbed “the dumb-ox school." The allusion is 
to the presumed gesture of the doomed ox as it 
reaches to lick the hand of the butcher with his 
upraised ax. Lewis pointed to the characteristic of 
Hemingway's fiction: "He is interested in the 
sports of death, in the sad things that happen to 
those engaged in the sports of love—in sand-sharks 
and in Wilson-spoons—in war, but not in the things 
that cause war, or in the people who profit by it, or 
in the ultimate human destinies involved in it. He 
lives, or affects to live, submerged. He is in the 
multitudinous ranks of those to whom things hap- 
pen—terrible things of course, and of course stol- 
cally borne." The annoyance of the essay was 
enhanced by linking Hemingway the aficionado, 
Hemingway the sporting fisherman, with the world 
of the meek and the mute. When Hemingway had 
scanned the essay in the shop he seized a large 
inkwell and threw it across the room. He then 
seized the edge of the big central table and flipped 
it over and proceeded to run amok among the 
bookshelves. 

Lewis loved to recount anecdotes of all the liter- 
ary figures of his world. He has recorded many of 
these in Blasting and Bombardiering—his first meet- 
ing with Eliot in "the narrow triangle" of Ezra 
Pound's flat in Kensington; the “famous tale of the 
old pair of shoes" sent by the “misguided Ezra" to 
Joyce and delivered in a brown-paper parcel by 
Lewis and Eliot; the story of Roy Campbell's wed- 
ding "in the Old 'Harlequin' night-café in Beak 
Street." Each story was so vivid that it never oc- 
curred to me that I would ever need a memo to 
recall it. He once asked me whether I had met 
Eliot while I was in England. I assured him that 
the mere thought was intimidating. Lewis laughed 
and said, "Eliot is the one who would have been 
intimidated.” 

Mrs. Gellhorn had her own portrait done by 
Lewis and managed to obtain various sitters. He 
undertook to do the Erlanger job, which was ac- 
complished to the satisfaction of all and for which, 
I think, he received $1500, which was quite a com- 
fortable sum in 1944. 

When he was invited to lecture at women’s clubs 
at that time, he was asked to speak about famous 
people he had known. It never entered the heads 
of his hostesses in St. Louis to ask him to discuss 
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his own work. They had never heard of him before. 
Lewis, after all, was one of the highest of the high- 
brows, a category which he himself dismissed as 
“a clownish American term” —“half abuse, half de- 
rision,” and he was utterly beyond the reach of the 
ordinary political, social, artistic interests of the 
day. In fact, it is only since the disappearance of 
the vast bulk of his contemporaries from the scene 
that his image has assumed its true dimensions in 
the history of art and letters. 


e had Lewis many times to dine. On one 
occasion he casually called an hour or 
so in advance and asked what we were 
having for dinner. We said we were having ham, 
and he asked, “What sort of wine are you having?” 
I mentioned some popular table wine. He said, 
"Well, I'll come another night.” 

From the third floor where we lived we would 
occasionally have the opportunity to see him and 
Mrs. Lewis approaching. Lewis, a tall striding fig- 
ure, usually preceded Mrs. Lewis by twenty or thirty 
feet. She somewhat stoically hurried along some dis- 
tance behind, her big blue cape billowing. 

Once when he was about to get into a cab out- 
side our apartment I remember his saying with 
great solemnity to the cabdriver, "It must require 
a great deal of sadistic aggression to drive a cab, 
wouldn't you say?" It was this that led me to notice 
how very much his own profile resembled the curved 
surface of a tomahawk, and when I pointed this 
out to him one time jocularly he seemed quite 
upset, although Mrs. Lewis recalls that when I 
noted during one of his lectures that his head in 
profile was that of a Mohawk Indian he was actu- 
ally rather pleased, just as he was pleased to quote 
Eliots observation in The Egoist (September, 
1918) that "in the work of Mr. Lewis we recognize 
the thought of the modern and the energy of the 
cave man." 

At dinner he was a great raconteur. He told us 
on one occasion the origin of the name Froanna. 
While they were living in Germany they had a land- 
lady who used to call Mrs. Lewis, whose first name 
was Anne, "Frau Anna." The sound 'Froanna" 
appealed to Lewis, who was fond of German, and 
from then on it became his familiar name for her. 

He enjoyed recalling his rugby days (the flan- 
neled fool at the wicket/the muddied oaf at the 
goal) and was very proud of being the only rugby 
man until his time who had ever been given the 
"sixth licking"—six full-scale lashings by a prefect 
in one day. When he had achieved his fifth licking, 
and having no wish to forgo the distinction of the 
sixth, he at once proceeded to the prefect's door, 
with tennis racket and ball, and began to bounce 
the ball vigorously against the prefect's door. 

Lewis relations with Canada began with his 
birth in Canadian territorial waters on his father's 
yacht, which had docked near Amherst, Nova Sco- 
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At just But any party 
3 you can name, somebody's hoping 
_ to see the Smooth Canadian. 


It's so smooth and so light that more people prefer 

Seagram's V.O. than any other brand of imported whisky 
(including scotch). Which means that if a host hopes to have 
a successful party, he really ought to have successful 

whisky, too. 


e Great Library 
of the English Language. $4950 


— Webster's Third New International. The unabridged classic serving as the final. 


word authority in libraries, universities, courts and law 
offices everywhere. Over 450,000 entries, with 100,000 


new words and meanings. A superb Christmas gift for those 
who would enjoy the ultimate in language information. 
Deluxe bindings in India Paperto $62.50; special dictionary 
table for $32.50. Place your order at leading department, 
book and stationery stores. 


From Merriam-Webster, the leading name in dictionaries since 1847. 
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tia. His paternal grandmother was a French- 
Canadian Roman Catholic named Romain. All his 
life Lewis carried a Canadian passport. In the First 
World War he was associated with the Artists’ 
Rifles, the Beaverbrook Unit, formed to employ 
artists and to save them from some of the more 
tedious assignments in the trench warfare of those 
days. During the Second War, he became involved 
in the vast project of painting an image of the war 
effort in the Anaconda Brass Works near Toronto, 
this time for the British War Artists’ Advisory Com- 
mittee, 

Lewis flowed with good spirits most of the time. 
He used to entertain his sitters with operatic arias 
and enjoyed singing along with other people. Mar- 
garet Giovanelli used to delight him with her 
sprightly soprano as she rattled away at the piano 
in the living room. Gio was a very lively and irrev- 
erent character and never ceased to spoof Lewis for 
his somewhat sober and heavy mannerisms. Lewis 
had very prominent teeth, and when he laughed, his 
teeth were much in evidence. Gio could be counted 
on to remark ominously, "Mrs. Roosevelt's teeth 
aren't getting any shorter either." 

On the same third floor of our St. Louis apart- 
ment house was a rugged Italian, Dr. Joseph Pri- 
vitera, also of the modern language department at 
St. Louis University. In the hot St. Louis weather 
he sat in his study with bevies of pencils and pens 
securely filed in the plentiful hair of his chest. 
"Mack," he would say, "if you think this is hair 
you should see Betty's brother [Betty was his wife]. 
He has as much hair on the inside of his wrists as 
I have on the outside of my chest." 'The ebullient 
Joe was fascinated by Wyndham Lewis, this exotic 
and unclassifiable character from another planet. 
Lewis reciprocated Joe's wonder with a kind of un- 
easiness that manifested itself in a ritual greeting. 
Every time he opened our front door he would 
say, rolling his eyes somewhat wildly toward the 
Privitera quarters, "How's Joe?" and usually Eric, 
our infant son, would echo, "How's Joe?" 

One time we had Lewis read One Way Song 
into our little Motorola recorder, and when we 
played back his reading, he simply went into fits 
of laughter. He had imagined all his life that he 
had a rugged American voice. He used to think of 
himself as a kind of American caveman of the 
twenties, and when he heard this very pukka sahib 
voice coming out of the recording, he was simply 
bowled over. 

Knowing that Felix and I had been good friends 
for some time, Lewis took occasion to remind us 
that he had always seemed to come between good 
friends. This didn't happen in the case of Felix 
and myself. Lewis had a somewhat exclusive and 
possessive temperament, and when Mrs. Lewis ven- 
tured forth into the park to sketch in St. Louis, he 
took a rather dim view of this, and those little ex- 
cursions shortly ceased. He seemed to be fearful of 


Wyndham Lewis 


any regular activity that might alienate any member 
of his group, and when my wife began to take Mrs. 
Lewis on regular walks, often in the afternoon, 
with the stroller and our Eric, he demurred. 

Lewis was one of the youngest, if not the young- 
est, student ever admitted to the Slade School in 
London. He entered when he was fifteen or sixteen 
under the regime of Tonks. He was full of stories 
about ‘Tonks, for whom he had no respect what- 
ever. He mentioned that he vacated the studios as 
much as possible, spending his time down in the 
boiler room on the pretext of drying his canvases. 
Tonks eventually realized that this was a sort of 
bluff, and there was a great falling out. Lewis was 
certainly nobody to put up with bureaucrats in 
any sphere of life. His writings sift them thorough- 
ly. He saw the journalists and literati of London 
and Bloomsbury as a vast literary bureaucracy. 
These "apes," as he called them, were people who 
were really mocking the true and literary function 
of inventing new kinds of perception. His Apes of 
God is a Rabelaisian satire of their goings-on. One 
has only to dip into sections like "Lord Osmond's 
Lenten Party" or to visit the arboretum of the 
higher Lesbian Apes to get an immediate sense of 
his gigantic masquerade. 

While at Assumption College he did numerous 
portraits of the heads of the Basilian Order. He 
worked from old photographs and portraits since 
these men were long deceased. This unique collec- 
tion of Lewis’ paintings is locked up in a room at 
the University of Windsor today. 

It was at Lewis' suggestion that I applied for a 
position at Assumption College. He suggested that 
if I were to come to Windsor with him, we could 
start up again his magazine The Enemy, which 
had been published twice in 1927 and once in 
1929. Although an appeal had been made in the 
first number for "some sort of conscious-coopera- 
tion" and contributions were made by T. S. Eliot, 
Henry John, and Roy Campbell, this "review of 
art and literature" was largely the work of Lewis 
himself. “The nearest big revolutionary settlement 
lies some distance behind me," he wrote in the first 
issue. "I have moved outside. I found it impossible 
to come to terms with the canons observed in it. 
Outside I am freer." I was accepted into the Eng- 
lish department at Assumption, but this was toward 
the very end of the war, so that Lewis sailed back 
to England before we had any opportunity to pro- 
ceed with the magazine project. However, it was 
that job in Windsor that led to my transfer to the 
Basilian College of St. Michael's in Toronto, where 
I have continued to teach. So it was a decisive 
event in my life. 

Lewis used to discuss the possibility of doing 
“Thirty Personalities of America" in the striking 
sculptural line style, with its resonating visual puns 
of the portraits in his great portfolio Thirty Per- 
sonalities [of the British world] and a Self Portrait, 
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which had been published by Harmsworth in 19332. 
But these drawings were never done. 

He was tirelessly alert to all sorts of contempo- 
rary developments in the popular media which I 
have ever since found a world of delight. My little 
effort called Counterblast was intended merely as 
an echo for the Canadian scene of his own Blast ot 
1914 and 1915. The theme of the London Blast 
was that London was not a provincial town, and 
the theme of Counterblast is that there is no part 
of the world which need any longer be provincial 
or even parochial since we have equal and instant 
access now from all parts of the globe to all other 
parts. Jet City is a planetary city of circulating in- 
habitants. Counterblast, in other words, was not 
intended as an attack or as a retort to his, but as a 
development and a reverberation. The word 
“blast,” of course, means “germ” or “embryo” or 
“blastoderm.” The Rossettis, who were also both 
painters and writers, for whom Lewis had a consid- 


A Short Account 
of the Japanese 


by Stephen Sandy 


Still in step, arm in arm, the Japanese 
do nothing, not even 
skiing, alone. 


Sailing them up like swallows the ski lift 
locked to one pace 
controls the spaces 


between the bodies floating. Such a gift 
must have been invented 
by the Japanese! 


Boys and girls wrapped carefully in sportive 
uniforms, like gifts strewn 
in the tinsel snow, 


. they plummet and traverse and do snowplow 


turns together, never 
falling and never 


| | stepping from line: until at last they go — 


whoosh! cartwheels — losing their 
balance together. 


erable regard, had published a magazine called 


The Germ. 
Lewis once told us of the great difficulty he kad 


in getting Blast printed in very large newsprint - 


type. He said no printer would do it this way. He 
finally found a skid-row character who had been a 
typographer, and he supplied him, he said, with 
all the gin necessary, and the chap did the job for 
him in thanks for the gin. Lewis himself was very 
fond of gin. It was his favorite drink. I used fre- 
quently to bring him a bottle and hand it to him 
with the remark, "Here's the tiger's milk." 

He once related his strategy for dealing with 
importunate painters. When they insisted on his 
coming to examine their work, he said his method 
was to stalk into their studio and to stand in front 
of their canvases with his feet well apart. After a 
minute or two of silent inspection, he would turn 
and leave the studio without comment. If captured 
again by the same painter and made to return for 
a second look, he would once more stand, feet 
apart, and after a bit, draw his breath in sharply 
to make a low whistle, then turn and leave once 
more. He recommended this procedure to all those 
pestered by painters and said that it was recognized 
professional protocol for the serious critic. A non- 
verbal art required a nonverbal comment. 

Lewis was fond of telling the story of Yeats and 
T. E. Lawrence. He said Yeats once told him how 
Lawrence of Arabia had summarized his life: “Oi 
was an Oirish nobody. Oi did a great thing. Oi 
came to nothing, and Oi became an Oirish nobody 
again." In fact, Lewis pointed out, Lawrence was a 
very casual and colloquial person who would have 
said simply: "I was an Irish nobody. My work came 
to nothing, so I became an Irish nobody again." 
This story Lewis also recalled in Blasting and Bom- 
bardiering. 

He was an ecological observer and analyst. 
He was never caught in the booby trap of the 
"Peter Principle." He never stopped needling those 
who had attained the level of their own incom- 
petence in the vast bureaucracies, political and 
professional, that surrounded him. In The Caliph's 
Design he revealed the total incompetence of the 
architects and town planners of his day. In The 
Apes of God he pilloried the literary mandarins of 
Bloomsbury. In The Art of Being Ruled he re- 
vealed the vast new Lumpenproletariat of the 
affluent who have since become so painfully obvious 
as the successors to the Marxist proletariat. In The 
Doom of Youth, he explained the idiocy of the 
child cult long before the Dr. Spocks undertook to 
sponsor permissiveness. Even in the twenties, as 
Sheila Watson expresses it, he observed the intru- 
sion of the mechanical foot into the electric desert. 
Is it any wonder that his analysis of the political, 
domestic, and social effects of the new technological 


environments had a great deal to do with SEE d 


my attention to these events? L] 
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Mr. Artur Sammler, a Polish refugee in his seventies, living in New York with his 
niece, Margotte, is supposedly writing a memoir of H. G. Wells. In the thirties, Mr. 
Sammler had lived in London; he had then been an Anglophile journalist. In 1939 he 
had been trapped in Poland at the outbreak of the War. His wife had been killed, and 
he had been buried alive in a death-ditch. Escaping from the ditch, he had for a time 
been a Partisan. The Bloomsbury life of the thirties holds little interest for him now. 
He has, however, a cracked daughter, Shula, who is obsessed by the Wells memoir. 

Mr. Sammler, riding the Riverside Drive bus, has several times seen a giant black 
thief picking purses. Curious, fascinated by these crimes, he draws too close and is seen 
seeing. The black follows him home, and cornering him in the lobby of the apart- 
ment building, exhibits his genitalia to him in silent warning. Stunned by this, Mr. 
Sammler, when he is released, enters his apartment and goes to his room. Lying 
down, he finds on the pillow a notebook containing a long, somewhat technical trea- 
tise by a Hindu scientist, Dr. Govinda Lal. It is called The Future of the Moon. Mr. 
Sammler, who is beginning to think that it may be time to contemplate leaving this 
planet, immerses himself in the moon's future. Shula, believing that her father will 
need this monograph for his Wells memoir, has pinched it from the author. This infor- 
mation is brought to Sammler by a young man named Lionel Feffer, a graduate stu- 
dent at Columbia University, Feffer is a charming, erratic, meddling young man, 
something of a promoter. 

Mr. Sammler at this time becomes aware that his nephew, Dr. Arnold Elya Gruner, 
who had brought both Sammlers to America after the War and supported them gen- 
erously, is in the hospital with a cerebral aneurysm and cannot live iong. Gruner has 
two grown children, Angela and Wallace. Indulged by a rich affectionate father, An- 
gela, a beautiful, slightly gross young woman, has rather let herself go sexually. 
Wallace, too, is wild, obsessed by money, an eccentric entrepreneur and chronic busi- 
ness failure. Wallace and the impulsive Feffer have formed a new partnership. They 
are going to sell aerial photographs of country houses to the owners and put hand- 
some labels on trees, shrubs, and flowers. 

Shula's ex-husband, Eisen, a war-crippled Israeli foundry worker, has just come to 
America to seek his fortune as a painter and sculptor. To Sammler, Eisen seems qus 
mad. 

A detective hired by Dr. Lal to recover his manuscript visits Shula. She is frightened 
by him, and in her father’s absence, she enters his room and pinches The Future 
of the Moon a second time. 


V 


mil in the Rolls-Royce may have had an enviable life. The silver 
limousine was his faucet. He had all that power to turn on. Also 
he was outside the wretched, anxious rivalry rancor hatred and 
warfare of ordinary drivers of lesser cars. Double-parked, he was not mo- 
lested by cops. As he stood beside the grand machine, his buttocks, given a 
rectilinear projection by the formal breeches, were nearer to the ground 
. than most peoples’. He seemed also to have a calm, serious spirit; heavy 
creases in the face; lips that turned inward and never showed the teeth; 
midparted hair like a cowl descending to the ears; a heavy nose. 
^ Emil drove for Costello, for Lucky Luciano," said Wallace, | smiling. 
In the light of the padded gray interior, Wallace was HQ 
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The large dark eyes in the big orbits wished io offer courteous entertain- 
ment. When you considered how profoundly Wallace was absorbed and 
Das, preoccupied by death, by business, by problems of character, you recognized 
Vs cn . how generous and how difficult this was—how much shaking, rousing, what 
xen an effort was required. Arranging a kindly smile for the old uncle. 
"Luciano? Elya’s friend? Yes. Eminent Mafia.” 
"Connections from way back." 
Eres They drove out on the West Side Highway, along the Hudson. There 
was the water—how beautiful, unclean, insidious! and there the bushes and 
the trees, cover for sexual violence, knifepoint robberies, beatings and mur- 
m _ ders. On the water, bridgelight and moonlight lay smooth, enjoyably bril- 
uos. -~ — liant. And when we took off from all this and carried human life outward? 
Mr. Sammler was ready to think it might have a sobering effect on the 
species, at this moment exceptionally troubled. Exalted ideas might recov- 
er importance. Once we were emancipated from telluric conditions. 

The Rolls had a handsome bar; it had a small light, within a mirror- 
lined cabinet. Wallace offered the old man liquor or Seven-Up, but he 
Wanted nothing. Enclosing the umbrella between high knees, he was re- 

viewing some of the facts. Outer-space voyages were made possible by 
"specialist-collaboration. While on earth sensitive ignorance still dreamt of 
d ae being separate and "whole." "Whole"? What "whole"? A childish notion. 
B It led to drug, orgy, mad religions, to crime. 

He shut his eyes. Breathed out of his soul some bad, and. breathed in 

[^u some good. No, thank you, Wallace, no whiskey. Wallace: poured some for 
Sm himself. | 

| = 7 How could the ignorant, nonspecialist, be strong with strength adequate 
TX to confront these technical miracles which made him a sort of uncompre- 
hending Congo savage? By vision, by archaic inner-preliterate purity, by na- 
tural force, nobly whole? The children were setting fire to libraries. And- 
putting on Persian trousers, letting their sideburns grow. This was their 
symbolic wholeness. An oligarchy of technicians, engineers would come to 
b sa. govern vast slums filled with bohemian adolescents, narcotized, beflowered, 
| and "whole." He himself was a fragment, Mr. Sammler understood. And 
lucky to be that. Totality was as much beyond his powers as to make a 
Rolls-Royce, part by part, with his own hands. Perhaps. colonies on the 
moon would reduce the fever and swelling here, and the passion for bound- 
lessness and. wholeness might find more material appeasement. 

But fragments (a fragment like Mr. Sammler) understood: this earth 
was a grave; our life was lent to it by its elements and had to be returned; 
e | a time came when the simple elements seemed to long for release from the 
BE complicated forms of life, when every element of every cell said, "Enough!"; 
Dew the.planet was our.mother and our burial ground. No wonder the human 
spirit wished to leave. Leave this prolific belly. Leave also this great tomb. 

The moon was so big tonight that it caught the eye of Wallace, drink- 

ing in the back seat, in the unlimited luxury of upholstery and carpets. 
Legs crossed, leaning back, he pointed moonward past Emil, above the. 
smooth parkway north of the George Washington Bridge. 
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"Isn't the moon great? They're buzzing away, up 
there," he said. 

"Who?" 

"Spacecraft are. Modules." 

"Oh, yes. It's in the papers. Would you go 
there?" 

"Would I ever! In a minute," said Wallace. 
“Out?—Out? You bet I'd go. I'd fly. In fact, I'm 
already signed up with Pan Am." 

"With whom?" 

“With the airlines. I believe I was the 512th 
person to phone for a reservation." 

"Are they already taking reservations for moon 
excursions?" 

“They most certainly are. Hundreds of thousands 
of people want to go. Also to Mars and Venus, 
jumping. off from the moon." - 

“How very odd.” 

"What's odd about it? To go? It isn’t odd at all. 
I tell you, the airlines get bales of applications. 
What about you, would you take the trip, Uncle?” 

EN 

"Because of your age, maybe?" 

"Possibly age. No, my travels are over." 

“But the moon, Uncle! Of course you wouldn't 
physically be able to do it; but a man like you? 
I can't believe such a person wouldn't be raring to 
go." 

“To the moon? But I don't even want to go to 
Europe," Mr. Sammler said. “Besides, if I had. my 
choice, I'd prefer the ocean bottom. In Dr. Pic- 
card's bathysphere. I seem to be a depth-man 
. rather than a height-man. I do not personally care 
for the illimitable. The ocean, however deep, has a 
top and bottom, whereas there is no sky-ceiling. 
I think I am an Oriental, Wallace. Jews after all 
are Orientals. I am content to sit here on the West 
Side, and watch, and admire these gorgeous Faus- 
tian departures for the other worlds. Personally, I 
require a ceiling, although a high one. Yes, I like 
ceilings, and the high better than the low. In litera- 
ture I think there are low-ceiling masterpieces— 
Crime and Punishment, for instance—and high- 
ceiling masterpieces, Remembrance of Things Past. 
Claustrophobia? Death is confinement.” 

Wallace, continuing to smile, softly but definitely 
differed, yet took a subtle interest in Uncle 
Sammler's views. “Of course," he said, “the world 
looks different to you. Literally. Because of the 
eyes. How well do you see?" 

“Partially only. You are right." ` 

“And yet you described that Ae man and his 
thing." 

"Ah, Feffer told you that. Your partner. I should 
have known he'd tell. I hope he's not serious about 
snapping photographs on the bus." 

"He thinks he can, with his Minox. He is sort of a 
nut. I suppose that when people are young and full 
of enthusiasm, you say, 'All that youth and en- 
thusiasm, but as they grow older you just say, 


about the same behavior, "What a nut.’ He was 
very excited by your experience. What actually did 
the man do, Uncle? He exhibited himself. Did he 
drop his trousers?" 

“No.” 

“He opened them. And then he took out his 
tool. What was it like? I wonder . . . Did it occur 
to him that your eyesight wasn't good enough?" 

“I don't know what occurred to him. He didn't 
say."' | 

"Well, tell me about his thing. It wasn't actually 
black, was it? It must have been a purple kind of 
chocolate, or maybe the color of his palms?" 

Wallace's scientific objectivity! 

“I don't wish to talk about it, really." 

"Oh, Uncle, suppose I were a zoologist who had 
never seen a live whale but you knew. Moby Dick 
from the whaleboat? Was it sixteen, eighteen 
inches?" 

"I couldn't say." 

“Would you guess it weighed two pounds, three 
pounds, four?" 

“I have no way to estimate. And you are not a 
zoologist. You just this minute became one." 

"Uncircumcised?" 

“That was my impression." 

"I wonder if women really prefer that kind of 
thing." 

"I assume they have other interests in addition." 

“That’s what they say. But you know you can't 
trust them. "They're animals, aren't they?" 

“Temporarily there is an animal emphasis." 

"I'm not taken in by the gentle-dainty-lady line. 
Women are lustful. More than men in my opinion. 
With all respect for your experience and knowl- 
edge of life, Uncle Sammler, this is a field where 
I wouldn't be inclined to take your word. Angela 
would always say that if a man had a thick dick 
—excuse me, Uncle." 

“Angela is perhaps a special case.’ 

"You'd like to think she's off the continuum. 
What if she’s not?” 

"I'd like to drop the subject, Wallace.” 

“No, it’s really too interesting. And this is pure 
objectivity, not a dirty conversation. Now, Angela 
gives a good report on Wharton Horricker. It seems 
he’s a long, strong fellow. She says, however, that 
he takes too much exercise, he’s too muscular. It’s 
hard to get tender emotions from a man who has 
such steel cable arms and heavy thick weight- 
lifting pectorals. An iron man. She says it inter- 
feres with the flow of tender feeling.” 

"I hadn't thought about it.” 

“What does she know about tender feeling? Just 
some guy between her legs. Everyman is her lover. - 
No, Anyman. They say that fellows that beef 
themselves up like that—'I wasa ninety-pound 
weakling'—that such fellows are narcissistic pansies. 
I don't judge anybody. What if they are homo- 
sexuals? Thats nothing anymore. I don't think 
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homosexuality is simply a different way of being 
human, I actually think it’s a disease. I don’t know 
why homosexuals fuss so much.and proclaim them- 
selves so normal. I believe this boom in faggots was 
caused by modern warfare. One result of 1914, 
that slaughter in the trenches. It was obviously 
healthier to be a woman than a man. It was better 
to be a child. Best of all is to be an artist, com- 
bining child, woman, 

and millionaire. Many 

@ millionaire wants to = —- —. 
be an artist, or a kid 
- or woman. What was I 
talking about? Oh, 
Horricker. I was saying 
that in spite of all that 
physical culture and 
weight lifting he was 
not a queer. But that 
he did have a fantastic 
image of male strength. 
A person making a 
determined  self-effort. 
Angela's job seemed to 
be to take him down 
a few pegs. She's weepy 
about him today, but 
she's a pig and he'll be 
forgotten tomorrow. I 
think my sister is a swine. If he's got too much 
muscle, she's got too much fat. What about that 
fat bust interfering with the flow of tender feeling? 
What did you say just now?" 

"Not a word." 

"Sometimes at night, last thing before sleeping, 
I go through a whole list of people and call them 
all swine. I find it's marvelous therapy. I clear my 
mind for the night. If you were in the room, you'd 
only hear me saying, ‘Swine, swine, swine!" Not the 
names. Each name is mental. Don't you agree that 
she'll forget Horricker by tomorrow?" 

"I think she will.” 

"She's a female-power type, the femme fatale. 
Every myth has its natural enemies. The enemy of 
the distinguished-male myth is the femme fatale. 
. Between those thighs, a man's conception of him- 
self is just assassinated. If he thinks he's so special 
she'll show him. Nobody is so special. Angela repre- 


sents the realism of the race, which is always point- 


ing out that wisdom, beauty, glory, courage 
in men are just vanities, and her business is to 
beat down the man’s legend about himself. That's 
why she and Horricker are finished, why she let 
that twerp in Mexico ball her fore and aft in front 
of Wharton, with who-knows-what-else thrown in 
free by her. In a spirit of participation." 
"I didn't know that Horricker had such a pre- 
sumptuous image of himself." 
"Let's get back to that other matter. What else 
did the man do, did he shake the thing at you?" 
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Mr. Sammler's Planet 


“Not at all. But the subject is becoming un- 


_ pleasant. He was warning me not to defend the 
poor old man he robbed. Not to inform the police. - 


I had already tried to inform them." 

“You, naturally, would feel sorry for those peo- 
ple he robs." : 

"Its ugly. Not that I have such a tender heart.” 

"You've probably seen too much. Weren't you 
invited to testify at the 

Eichmann trial?" 
m "I was approached. I 
didn't feel up to it." 

"I often think a 
man's parts look ex- 
pressive. Women's too. 
I think they're just 
about to say some- 
thing, through those 
whiskers.” 

Sammler did not an- 
swer. Wallace sipped 
his whiskey as a boy 
might sip Coca-Cola. 

“Of course,” Wallace 
said, “the blacks speak 
another language. A 
kid pleaded for his 
life—" 

"What kid?" 

“In the papers. A kid who was surrounded by a 
black gang of fourteen-year-olds. He begged them 
not to shoot, but they simply didn't understand his 
words. Literally not the same language. Not the 
same feelings. No comprehension. No common 
concepts. Out of reach." 

I was begged, too. Sammler, however, did not 
say this. 

“The child: died?" | 

"The kid? After some days he died of the wound. 
But the boys didn't even know what he was say- 
ing. 

"There is a scene in War and Peace I sometimes 
think about," said Sammler. “The French General 
Davout, who was very cruel, who was said, I think, 
to have torn out a man's whiskers by the roots, was 
sending people to the firing squad in Moscow, but 
when Pierre Bezukhov came up to him, they looked 
into each other's eyes. A human look was ex- 
changed, and Pierre was spared. Tolstoy says you 
don't kill another human being with whom you 
have exchanged such a look." 

"Oh, that's marvelous! What do you think?" 

"I sympathize with such a desire for such a be- 
lief." 

"You only sympathize." 

"No, I sympathize deeply. I sympathize sadly. 
When men. of genius think about humankind, 
they are almost forced to believe in this form of 
psychic unity. I wish it were so." 

"Because they refuse to think themselves entirely 
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exceptional. I see that. But you don’t think this 
exchange of looks will work? Doesn't it happen?" 

"Oh, it probably happens from time to time. 
Pierre Bezukhov was altogether lucky. Of course 
he was a person in a book. And of course life is 


a kind of luck, for the individual. Very booklike. ` 


But Pierre was exceptionally lucky.to catch the eye 
of his executioner. 1 myself never knew it to work. 
No, I never saw it happen. It is a thing worth 
praying for. And it is based on something. It's not 
an arbitrary idea. It's based on the belief that there 
is the same truth in the heart of every human 
being, or a splash of God's own spirit, and that this 
is the richest thing we share in common. And up 
to a point I would agree. But though it's not an 
arbitrary idea, I wouldn't count on it." 

“They say that you were in the grave once." 

"Do they?" 

"How was it?" 

"How was it. Let us change the subject. We are 
already on the Cross County Highway. Emil is 
very fast." 

"No traffic this time of night. I had my life 
saved one time. I cut school and roamed the park. 
The lagoon was frozen, but I fell through the 
ice. There was a Japanese type of bridge, and I was 
climbing the girders underneath and tumbled oft. 
It was December, and the ice was gray. The snow 
was white. The water was black. I was hanging on 
to the ice, scared shitless, and my soul felt like a 
little marble rolling away, away. A bigger kid 
came and saved me. He was a truant, too, and he 
crawled out on the ice with a branch. I caught 
hold, and he dragged me out. Then we went to 
the men's toilet in the boathouse, and I stripped. 
He rubbed me with his sheepskin coat. I laid my 
clothes on the radiator, but they wouldn't dry. He 
said, ‘Jeez kid, you're gonna catch hell.’ My dear 
mother raised hell all right. She pulled my ears 
because my clothes were wet." 

"Very good. She should have done it oftener." 

“You know something? I agree. You're right. The 
memory is precious. It's much more vivid than 
chocolate cake, and much richer. But Uncle Samm- 
ler, the next day at school when I saw the kid I 
made.up my mind to give him my allowance, 
which was ten cents." 

"He took it?" 

"He sure did." 

"I like such stories. What did he say?" 

"Not a word. He just nodded his head and took 
the dime. He stuck it in his pocket and went 
back to his bigger pals. I guess he felt he had 
earned it on the ice. It was his fair reward." 

"I see you have these recollections.” 

“Well, I need them. Everybody needs his memo- 
ries. They keep the wolf of insignificance from 
the door." ; 


And all this will continue. It will simply con- . 


tinue. Another six billion years before the sun ex- 


plodes. Six billion years of human life! It lames the 
heart to contemplate such a figure. Six billion 
years! What will become of us? Of the other spe- 
cies, yes, and of us? How will we ever make it? 
And when we have to abandon the earth, and 
leave this solar system for another, what a moving 
day that will be. But by then humankind will have 
become very different. Evolution continues, Olaf 
Stapledon reckoned that each individual in future 
ages would be living thousands of years. The fu- 
ture person, a colossal figure, a beautiful green 
color, with a hand that had evolved into a kit of 
marvelous instruments, tools strong and subtle, 
thumb and forefinger capable of exerting thousands 
of pounds of pressure. Each mind belonging to a 
marvelous analytical collective, thinking out its 
mathematics, its physics, as part of a sublime whole. 
A race of semi-immortal giants, our green descend- 
ants, dear kin and brethren, inevitably containing 
still some of our bitter peculiarities as well as pow- 
ers of spirit. The scientific revolution was only 
three hundred years old. Give it a million, give it a 
billion more. And God? Still hidden, even from 
this powerful mental brotherhood, still out of 
reach? 

But now the Rolls was in the lanes. You could 
hear the new spring leaves brushing and stirring 
as the silver car passed. After many years, Sammler 
still did not know the way to Elya's house in the 
suburban woods, the small roads twisted so. But 
here was the building, half-timbered Tudor style, 
where the respectable surgeon and his homemak- 
ing wife had brought up two children, and played 
badminton on this pleasant grass. In 1947 as a 
refugee Sammler had been astonished at their 
playfulness—adults with rackets and shuttlecocks. 
The lawn now was lighted by the moon, which 
seemed to Sammler clean-shaven; the gravel, fine 
white, and small, made an amiable sound of grind- 
ing under the tires. The elms were thick, old— 
older than the combined ages of all the Gruners. 
Animal eyes appeared in the headlights, or bev- 
eled reflectors set out on the borders of paths 
shone; mouse, mole, woodchuck, cat, or glass bits 
peering from grass and bush. There were no lighted 
windows. Emil turned his brights on the front door. 
Wallace, as he hurried out, spilled his whiskey 
on the carpet. Sammler groped for the glass and 
gave it to the chauffeur, explaining, “This fell." 
Then he followed Wallace over the rustling gravel. 

As soon as Sammler entered, Emil backed away 
to the garage. That left only moonlight in the 
rooms. A house of misconceived purposes, as it had 
always seemed to Sammler, where nothing really 
functioned except the mechanical appliances. But 


-Gruner had always taken care of it conscientiously, 


especially since the death of his wife, in a me- 
morial spirit. Just as Margotte did for Ussher 
Arkin. That was fresh gravel in the drive. As soon 
as winter ended, Gruner ordered it laid down. 
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The moon rinsed the curtains and foamed like 
peroxide on the nap of the white heavy carpets. 
“Wallace?” Sammler believed he heard him be- 
low in the cellar. If he didn't turn on the lights, 
it was because he didn't want Sammler to know 
his movements. The poor fellow was demented. 
Mr. Sammler, forced by life, by fate, by what you 
like, to be disinterested, to think to the best of his 
ability on universal lines, was not about to stoop 
to policing Wallace in his father's house, to pre- 
vent him from digging out money—real imaginary 
criminal abortion dollars. | 

Examining the kitchen, Sammler found no evi- 
dence that anyone had lately been there. The cup- 
boards were shut, the stainless steel sink and 
counters dry. As in a model exhibit. Cups on their 
hooks, none missing. But at the bottom of the 
garbage pail lined with a brown paper bag was 
an empty tuna-fish can; water-packed, Geisha 
brand, freshly fish-smelly Aha! Had someone 
lunched? Emil, the chauffeur, perhaps? Or Wallace 
himself, straight from the can without vinegar or 
dressing? Wallace would have left crumbs on the 
counter, and the soiled fork, wild signs of eating. 
Sammler put back the cut tin circle, released the 
pedal of the pail, and went to the living room. 
There he felt the chain mail of the fire screen, for 
. Shula was fond of fires. It was cool. But the eve- 
ning was warm. This proved nothing. 

He then went on to the second floor, recalling 
how he and she had played hide-and-go-seek in 
London thirty-five years ago. He had been good 
at it, talking aloud to himself. “Is Shula in this 
broom closet? Let me see. Where can she be? She 
is not in the broom closet. How mystifying! Is she 
under the bed? No. My, what a clever little girl. 
How well she hides herself. She's simply disap- 
peared." While the child, just five years old, thrill- 
ing with game-fever, positively white, crouched 
behind the brass scuttle, where he pretended not to 
see her, her bottom near the floor, her large kinky 
head with the small red bow—a whole life there. 
Melancholy. Even if there hadn't been the War. 

However, theft! That was serious. And theft of 
intellectual property—even worse. And in the dark 
he yielded somewhat to elderly weakness. Too old 
for this. Toiling along the banister in the fatiguing 
luxury of the carpet. On the second floor, the bed- 
rooms. He moved cautiously in darkness. In the 
housebound air were old odors of soap and eau de 
cologne. No one had lately ventilated the place. 

A sound of water reached him, a slight move- 
ment in a full tub. A wallow. His hand reached 
in, wrist bent, sliding over the tile wall until he 
found the electric switch. In the light he saw Shula 
trying to cover her breasts with a washcloth. The 
enormous tub was only half occupied by her short 
body. The soles of her white feet he saw, the black 
female triangle, and the white swellings with large 
rings of purplish brown. The veins. Yes, yes, she 
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belonged to the club. The gender club. This was - 


a female. That was a male. Much difference it 
could make to him. 

“Father. Please. Please turn off the light." 

"Nonsense. I'll wait in the bedroom. 
yourself up. Be quick about it." 

He sat in Angela's old room. When she was a 
young girl. Or an apprentice whore. Well, people 
went to the wars. They took what weapons they 
had, and they advanced toward the front. 

Sammler sat in a peach cretonne boudoir chair. 
Hearing no movements in the bathroom, he called, 
Im waiting," and she surged up from the water. 
He heard her feet, solid, rapid. In walking she 
always brushed objects with her body. She never 
simply walked. She touched things and claimed 
them. As property. Then she entered quick-footed, 
wearing a man's woolen robe and a towel on her 
head, and she seemed to be gasping, shocked at 
being seen in the tub-by her father. 

“Well, where is it?" 

"Daddy!" 

"No. I am the one that is shocked, not you. 
Where is that document you have stolen twice?" 

“It was not stealing." 

"Other people may make new rules as they go 
along, but I will not, and you will not put me in 
that position. I was about to return the manuscript 
to Dr. Lal, and it was taken from my desk. Just 
as it was taken from his hands. Same method." 

“That is not the way to look at it. But don't 
excite yourself too much." 

"After all this, don't protect my heart or hint 
that I am an old man who inay fall dead of apo- 
plexy. You won't get away with anything like that. 
Now, where is this object?" 

"Its really perfectly safe." She began to speak 
Polish. He strongly denied her permission to speak 
that language. She was trying to invoke her terrible 
times of hiding—the convent, the hospital, the 
contagious ward when the German searching party 
came. | 

"None of that. Answer in English. Have you 
brought it here?" 

"Ive had a copy made. Daddy, I went to Mr. 
Widick's office . . .” 

Sammler held himself in. Since he wouldn't al- 
low her to speak Polish she was lapsing into some- 
thing else, childishness. With small-girl softness, 
she lowered her mature, already fully middle- 
aged face. She was now meeting his look from 
one side, with only the one expanded childlike 
eye, and her chin sinking toward the woolen robe. 

"Yes? Well, what did you do in Mr. Widick's 
office?” | 

"He has one of those duplicating machines. I've 
used it for Cousin Elya. And Mr. Widick never 
goes home. He must hate home. He's always at the 
office, so I called and asked to use the machine, 
and he said ‘Sure.’ I Xeroxed the whole thing." 
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. was a receiver of stolen prop- 





A 


“For me?” 
“Or for Dr. Lal.” 


“You thought I might want the original?” 

“If it’s more convenient for you.” 

“Now, what have you done with these manu- 
scripts?" : 

“T locked them in two lockers in Grand Central 
Station." 

“In Grand Central Good God. You have the 
keys, or have you lost the keys?" 

“I have them, Father." 

“Where are they?" 

Shula was prepared for him. 
She produced two stamped and 
sealed envelopes. One was ad- 
dressed to him, the other to Dr. 
Govinda Lal at Butler Hall. 

“You were going to send these 
through the mails? The locker 
is for twenty-four hours only. 
These might take a week to ar- 
rive. Then what? And did you: 
write down the numbers of the 
lockers? No. Then how would 
one know where they were if the 
letters got lost? You’d have to 
file a claim and prove owner- 
ship, authorship. Enough to 
drive a man out of his mind.” 

“Don’t scold so hard. I did ev- 
erything for you. You had stolen 
property in your house. The de- 
tective said it was stolen prop- 
erty, and anybody who had it 


erty." 

“From now on, do me no such 
favors. It can't even be discussed 
with you. You seem to have no 
grasp of the matter." 

“I brought it to you to show 
my faith in the memoir. | want- 
ed to remind you how important 
it is. Sometimes you yourself for- 
get. As if H. G. Wells were noth- 
ing so special. Well, maybe not 
to you but to a great many people H. G. Wells is 
still important and very, very special. I’ve been 
waiting for you to finish, and be reviewed in the 
papers. I wanted to see my father's picture in the 
bookshops, instead of all those foolish faces and 
unimportant stupid books." 

The soiled rental keys in the envelopes. Mr. 
Sammler considered them. As well as exasperating, 
troubling, she was of course sadly amusing. If the 
lockers contained the manuscripts and not wads 
of paper in portfolios. No, he thought not. She was 
only a bit crazy. His poor child. A creature caused 
by him and adrift in a formless, boundless 
world. 
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How had she come to be like this? Perhaps the 
inward, the intimate, the dear life—the thing that is 
oneself from earliest days—when it first learns of 
death is often crazed. Here magical powers must 
help, assuage, console, and for a woman, those mar- 
velous powers so often are the powers of a man. 
As, Antony dying,.Cleopatra cried she wouldn't 
abide in this dull world which, “in thy absence is/ 
No better than a sty. . . ." And? A sty, and? He 
now remembered the rest, fit for this night. "There 
is nothing left remarkable/Be- 
neath the visiting moon." 

And he was supposed to be 
the remarkable thing, he who sit- 
ting on this unglazed slipcover 
felt under him the tedium of its 
peach color and its fat red flow- 
ers. Such an article, meant to Op- - 
press and afflict the soul, was 
even now succeeding. He had 
remained touchable, vulnerable 
to trifles. But Mr. Sammler still 
received. primordial messages 
too. And the immediate basic 
message was that she, this woman 
with her sexual female form 
plain in the tight wrapping of 
the woolen robe (especially be- 
neath the waist, where a thing 
was to make a lover gasp), this 
mature woman should not now 
be asking that her daddy make 
sublunary objects remarkable. 
For one thing, he never bestrode 
the world like a Colossus with 
armies and navies, dropping cor- 
onets from his pockets. He was 
only an old Jew whom they had 
hacked at, shot at but missed 
killing somehow, murdering ev- 
eryone else with their blasts. In 
their peculiar transformation: a 
people changed into uniform, 
masked in military cloth and 
helmets, and coming with ma- 
chinery for the purpose of mur- 
dering boys, girls, men, women, making blood 
run, burying, and finally, exhuming and burn- 
ing rotten corpses. Man is a killer. Man has a 
moral nature. The anomaly can be resolved by 
insanity only, by insane dreams in which delu- 
sions of consciousness are maintained by organiza- 
tion, in states of mad perdition clinging to forms 
of business administration. Making it “government 
work." But he, now he, dear God!, was. to supply 
His unhinged, wavering-witted daughter with high 
aims. And of course in Shula's view he had been 
getting too delicate for earthly life, too absorbed 
in unshared universals, excluding her. And by 
extravagance, by animal histrionics, by papers 


pinched, by goofy business with shopping bags, 
trash basket neuroses, exotic heartburn cookery, 
she wished to implicate him and bring him back, to 
bind him and keep him in the world beside her. 
Some world! Some her! Their elevation would be 
joint elevation. She would back him, and he would 
accomplish great things in the world of culture. 
For she was kulturnaya. Shula was so kulturnaya. 
Nothing was more suitable than this philistine 
Russian word. Kulturny. She might creep down on 
her knees and pray like a Christian; she might 
pull that on her father; she might creep into dark 
confession boxes; she might run to Father Robles 
and invoke Christian protection against his Jewish 
anger; but in her nutty devotion to culture she 
couldn't have been more Jewish. 

"Very well, my photograph in bookshops. A fine 
idea. Excellent. But stealing . . . ?" 

"It wasn't actually stealing." 

"Well, what word do you prefer, and what dif- 
ference does it make? Like the old joke: what more 
do I learn about a horse if I know that in Latin 
it is called equus?" 

- “But I'm not a thief.” 

"Very well In your mind you're not a thief. 
Only in fact." 

"I thought if you were really, really serious 
about H. G. Wells, you would have to know if he 
predicted accurately about the moon, or Mars, and 
that you'd pay any price to have the latest, most 
up-to-date scientific information. A creative person 
wouldn't stop at anything. And aren't you a crea- 
tive person?" 

It seemed to Sammler that inside him (faute de 
mieux, in his mind) was a field in which many 
hunters at cross-purposes were firing bird shot at a 
feather apparition assumed to be a bird. Shula had 
meant to set him a test. Was he the real thing or 
wasn't he? Was he creative, a force of nature, a 
true original, or not? Yes, it was a fitness test, and 
. this was very American of Shula. Did an American 
exist who was not morally didactic? Was there 
any crime committed which didn't punish the vic- 
tim for "the greater good"? Was there any sinner 
who did not sin pro bono publico? So great was the 
evil of helpfulness, and so immense the liberal 
spirit of explanation, the psychopathology of teach- 
ing in the United States. So, then, was Papa a 
true creative intransigent—capable of bold theft for 
the sake of the memoir? Could he risk all for H.G.? 

“Truthfully, my child, have you ever read a 
book of Wells's?" 

“Yes, I have." 

“Tell me—but the truth, just between you and 
me." 

“I read one book, Father.” 

"One? One book by Wells is like trying to bathe 
in a single wave. What was the book?" 

"It was about God." 
"God the Invisible King?" 


Mr. Sammler's Planet 


“That’s the one." 

"Did you finish it?" 

"No." 

"Neither did I.” 

"Oh, Father—you?" 

“I just couldn't read it. Human evolution with 
God as Intelligence. I soon saw the point, then 
the rest was tedious, garrulous." 

“But it was so intelligent. I read a few pages and 
was so thrilled. I knew he was a great man, even if 
I couldn't read the whole book. But you've read 
all his other books." 

“No one could read them all. I've read many. 
Probably too many." 

Smiling, Sammler 'emptied the envelopes and 
tossed the crumpled ball into Angela's wastepaper 
basket of gilded Florentine leather. Acquired by 
her mother on a tour. The keys he dropped into his 
pocket, leaning far to one side in the boudoir chair 
to get at the flap. 

Shula observing silently was smiling also, hold- 
ing her wrists with her fingers, forearms crossing 
on her bosom to keep the robe from falling open. 
Sammler, despite the washrag, had seen the brown- 
purple, enriched with salient veins. At the corner 
of her mouth, now that she had done her mischief, 
there was a chaste twist of achievement. The flat 
black kinked hair was covered up, towel-swathed. 
Except, as always, for the kosher sidelocks escap- 
ing at her ears. And smiling as if she had eaten a 
plateful of divine forbidden soup, and what was 
to be done about it now that it was down? At the 
back, the white nape of her neck was strong. Bio- 


logical strength. Below the neck there was a mature 


dorsal hump.. A grown woman. But the arms and 
legs were not proportionate. His only begotten 
child. He never doubted that she performed acts 


originating far beyond, in the past, of unconscious : 


ancestral origin. He was aware how true this was 
of himself. Especially in religious matters. She was 
a praying nut, but he, after all, was given to pray- 
ing, too, often addressed God. Just now he asked 
to understand why he so much loved this fool 
woman with the thick, uselessly sensual cream skin, 
the painted mouth, and that towel turban. 

“Shula, I know you did this for me—” 

"You are more important than that man, Father. 
You needed it." 

"But from now on, don't use me as an excuse. 
For your exploits . . ." : 

“We nearly lost you in Israel, in that war. I was 
afraid you wouldn't finish your lifework." 

"Nonsense, Shula. What lifework? And killed? 
There? The finest death I could imagine. Besides, 
there was no danger. Ridiculous!” 

Shula stood up. “I hear wheels," she said. 
"Somebody just dreve up." 

He had not heard. She had keen senses. Idiot, 
ingenuous animal, she had ears like a fox. Rising so 


_ abruptly, standing silent to listen, queenly, dim- 
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witted, alert. And the white feet. Her feet were not 
disfigured by fashionable shoes. 

"It probably is Emil." 

"No, it's not Emil. I must get dressed." 

She ran from the room. 

Sammler went downstairs wondering where Wal- 


lace had gone. The doorbell began to chime and 


continued chiming. Margotte didn't know how to 


` ring, when to stop pushing a button. He could see 
her, through the long narrow pane, in her straw 


hat, and Professor V. Govinda Lal was with her. 
"We hired a Hertz car," she said. “The professor 
couldn't bear to wait. We talked to Father Robles 
on the phone. He hadn't seen Shula in days." 
"Professor Lal. Imperial. College. Biophysics." 
"I am Shula's father.” 
There were small bows, a handshake. 
"We can sit in the living room. Shall I make a 
pot of coffee? Is Shula here?" said Margotte. 
"She is." 
"And my manuscript?" said Lal. “The Future of 
the Moon"? 


"Safe," said Sammler. "Not actually in the 


- house, but locked up safely. I have the keys. Pro- 


fessor Lal, please accept my apologies. My daugh- 
ter has behaved very badly. Caused you pain.’ 
Sammler. under the foyer light saw the shocked 
and disappointed face of Lal: brown cheeks, black 
hair, neat, vivid, and gracefully parted, and a huge 
spreading beard. The inadequacy of words—the 
need for several simultaneous languages to address 
all parts of the mind at once, especially those parts 


left free -by meager communication, functioning 


furiously on their own. Instead, as one were to 
smoke ten cigarettes simultaneously; while also 


drinking whiskey; while also being sexually en- 
gaged with three or four other persons; while hear- 


ing bands of music; while receiving scientific nota- 
. the bound- 
lessness of modern mental expectation. 

Lal shouted, “Dear me! This is intolerable! In- 
tolerable! Why am I sent this punishment!” 

“Pour Dr. Lal a brandy, Margotte.” 

“I do not drink! I do not drink!” 


In the dark setting of his beard the teeth were 


clenched. Then, aware of his own loudness, he said 


in more appropriate tones, "Normally I do not 


drink." | 
"But Dr. Lal, you recommended beer on the 
moon. However—/ am illogical. Go on, go on, 


 Margotte, don’t just look so. solicitous. Get the 


brandy. I'll have some if he won't. You know where 
the liquor is. Bring two glasses. Now, Professor, 
the anxiety will soon be over." 

The living room was what they called “sunken.” 
You had to descend. A well, a pool, a tank of 
carpet. It was furnished or decorated with profes- 


sional completeness, densely arranged. This, if you 


allowed it to, gave pain. Sammler had known the 
late Mrs. Gruner's decorator. Or stultifier. Croze. 


Tne 


Croze was petite, but had the strength of an art 
personality. He stood like a thrush. His little belly 
came far forward and lifted his trousers well above 
the ankles. His face had lovely color, his hair was 
barbered to the shapely little head, he had a rose- 
bud mouth, and after you shook hands with Croze, 
your own hand was all day perfumed. All this was 
his creation. Here many boring hours had occurred, 
especially after family dinners. It wouldn’t be a 


bad custom to send these furnishings into the tomb ~ 


with the deceased, Egyptian style. However, here 
they all were, these spoils of silk, leather, glass, 
and antique wood. Here Sammler led the hairy 
Dr. Lal, a small man, very dark. Not black, sharp- 
nosed, the Dravidian type, dolichocephalic, but 
round-featured. He had thin and hairy wrists, an- 
kles, legs. He was a dandy. A macaroni (Sammler 
could not surrender the old words it had given 
him so much pleasure. in Cracow to learn from 
eighteenth-century books). Yes, Govinda was a 
beau. He was also sensitive, intelligent, nervous, 
keen, a handsome, elegant, birdy man. One major 
incongruity: the round face enlarged by soft but 
strong beard. Behind, thin shoulder blades stuck 
through the linen blazer. He had a stoop. 
"Where is your daughter, may I ask?" 


"Coming down. I will ask Margotte to fetch her. 


She was frightened by your detective." 

"He was clever to find her at all. Ingenious work. 
He did his job." 

"No doubt, but with my daughter his methods 


did not apply. Because of Poland, you see, and the- 


War— police. She was hidden. Too bad you have 
had to suffer for it. But what can one: do if she 
is somewhat . . . ?" 
. "Psycho?" 
“That’s putting it strongly. She's not entirely out 
to.touch. She made a copy of your manuscript, 
and she.took two lockers in Grand Central Station 
for copy and original. Here are the keys." 
Lal's hand, long and. thin, accepted them. “How 
can I be sure it's really there, my book?" he said. 
“Dr. Lal, I know my daughter. I feel quite cer- 


tain. Safe in fireproof steel. In fact, I'm glad she : 


didn't bring the book on the train. She might have 
lost it—forgotten it on the seat. Grand Central is 
well lighted, policed, and.even if one lock were to 
be picked by thieves, there would still be the other. 
Have no. further anxiety. I see you are on edge. 
You can consider: this disagreeable misadventure 
over;" 
"Sir, I hope so." 


-— 


“Let us have a sip of brandy. We have had, some | 


trying days." 

“Agonizing. Somehow the kind of terror I antic- 
ipated in America. My: first visit. I had an intui- 
tion.’ 7 Hye moo 
"Has peso. all like. that?" - dur eT. nica] 
"Not altogether. But almost." | 
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Noisy in the kitchen, Margotte- was opening. 
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cans, taking down bowls, slamming the icebox, 
clattering the flatware. Margotte’s household do- 
ings were in continual transmission. 

“I could take the train to New York,” said Lal. 

“Margotte can’t drive. What will you do with 
the Hertz car?” 
=- "Oh, damn! The car! Bloody machines!" 

"I regret I can't drive," Sammler said. "Not to 
drive is the latest snobbery, I am told. But I am 
innocent of that. It is my eyesight." 

"I'd have to come back for Mrs. Arkin." 

"You might surrender your Hertz in New Ro- 
chelle, but I doubt that they are open at night. 
There must be a New York Central timetable. 
However, it's close to midnight. We could ask 
Wallace to take you to the train, if he hasn't slipped 
out the back way—Wallace Gruner,” he explained. 
"We are in the Gruner house. My relative—my 
nephew by a half-sister. But first, let us have the 
supper Margotte is preparing. What you said before 
interested me, your presentiments about the U.S.? 
‘Twenty-two years ago, my own arrival was a relief." 

“Of course in a sense the whole world is now 
U.S. Inescapable," said Govinda Lal. “It’s like a big 
crow that has snatched our future from the nest, 
and we, the rest, are like little finches in pursuit 
trying to peck it. However, the Apollo flights are 
American. I have been employed by NASA. On 
other research. But this is where my ideas will 
count, if they are any use... If I sound strange, 
excuse me. I've been distressed.” — . 

"With good reason. My daughter did you a real 
injury." 

“I am beginning to feel easier. I don't think any 
hard feelings will remain." 

Through the tinted lens and while breathing 
brandy fumes, Sammler provisionally approved of 
Govinda Lal, who reminded him in some ways of 
Ussher Arkin. Very often, oftener than he con- 
sciously knew, and vividly, he thought of Ussher 
underground, in this or that posture, of this or that 
color or physical condition. As he thought of An- 
tonina, his wife. So far as he knew, the enormous 
grave had never been touched again. From which 
he himself, scratching dirt, pushing the corpses, 
came out choked with blood, and crept away on 
his belly. This preoccupation therefore was only 
to be expected. 

Now Margotte was chopping onions in a bowl. 
Something to eat. Life in its lighted droplet cells 
continued its enactments. Poor Ussher in that plane 
at the Cincinnati airport. Sammler missed him and 


acknowledged that he had moved into the apart- 


ment with Margotte because of the contact with 
- Ussher it afforded. — 

. But he noted some of the same qualities, Arkin's 
qualities, in this very different, duskier, smaller, 
. bushier Lal, whose wrist was no wider than a ruler. 
= Then Shula-Slawa came down the stairs. Lal, 
who saw her first, had an expression which made 
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Sammler immediately turn. She had dressed her- . 


self in a sari, or something like it, had found a 
piece of Indian material in a drawer. It couldn't 
have been correctly wrapped. Especially at the 
bust there was an error. (Sammler with increased 
concern this evening for the sensitivity of that 
area; if there was danger of exposure or of hurt, 
he felt it in his own organs.) He wasn't sure that 
she was wearing undergarments. She was extreme- 
ly white—citrus-thick skin, cream cheeks—and her 
lips, looking fuller and softer than ever, were 
painted a peculiar orange color. Like the Nea- 
politan cyclamens Sammler had admired in the 
botanical garden. Also, she wore false eyelashes. 
On her forehead was a Hindu spot made with the 
lipstick. Exactly whére the Ash Wednesday smudge 


had been. The general idea was to charm and ap- - 


pease this angry Lal. Her eyes as she hurried, with- 
out looking, into the well of the room were heated, 
and in the old man's words to himself, kookily 
dilated, sensuality-bent. Though ladylike, she made 
too many gestures, coming forward too much, wild- 
ly overprompt, having too much by far to say 

"Professor Lal!" l 

“My daughter.” 

“Yes, so I thought.” 

“I am sorry. So terribly sorry, Dr. Lal. There 
was a misunderstanding. You were surrounded by 
people. You must have thought you were just let- 
ting me look at the manuscript. But I thought you 
were letting me take it home to my father. As I 
said, you remember? That he was writing the 
book about H. G. Wells?” 

“Wells? No. But my impression is that he is 
obsolete.” | 

"Still, for the sake of science, of science, and for 
the sake of literature and history, because my 
father is writing this important history, and you see 


I help him in his intellectual cultural work. There’s . 


nobody else to do it. I never meant to make trou- 
ble." | 

No. Not trouble. Only to dig a pit and cover it 
with brushwood, and when a man fell into it to lie 
flat on the ground and converse with him amor- 
ously. For Sammler now suspected that she had run 
away with The Future of the Moon in order to 
create this very opportunity, this meeting. Were 
he and Wells really secondary, then? Was it 
really done to provoke interest? Wasn't that a 
familiar stratagem? To him, Sammler remem- 
bered, women used sometimes to act insolent to get 
his attention and say stinging things imagining that 
it made them fascinating. One species: but the 
sexes like two different savage tribes. In full paint. 
Surprising and shocking each other in the: bush. 
This Govinda, this light spry whiskered dark frail 
flying sort of man—an intellectual. And intel- 


lectuals she was mad for. They kept the world / 
remarkable beneath that visiting moon. They kin- 


dled up her womb. Even Eisen, perhaps, to recover 
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her esteem (among other reasons), had left the 
foundry and turned artist. Had probably lost 
track of the original motive, to show that he was, 
like her father, a man of culture. And now he was 
a painter. Poor Eisen. 

But Shula was sitting very close to Lal on the 
sofa, almost taking him by the hand, by the arm, 
as if bent upon having the touch of his limbs. She 
was assuring him that she had reproduced his 
manuscript with great care. She worried lest the 
Xerox take away the ink and wipe the pages blank. 
She did page one dying of anxiety. "Such a special 
ink you use, and what if there should be a bad 
reaction. I would have died." But it worked beauti- 
fully. Mr. Widick said it was lovely copying. And 


. it was in the two lockers. The copy was in a legal 


binder. Mr. Widick said you could even leave ran- 
som money in Grand Central. Perfectly safe. Shula 
wanted Govinda Lal to see that the orange circle 
between the eyes had lunar significance. She kept 
tilting her face, offering her brow. 

"Now, Shula, my dear," said Sammler. “Mar- 
gotte needs help in the kitchen. Go and help 


“Oh, Father." She tried, speaking aside in Polish, 


to tell him she wished to stay. 


"Shula! Go! Go on now—go!" 

Obeying, she had a hot and bitter look. She 
wanted to show filial submission, but her behind 
was huffy, as she went. 

"I would never have recognized, never have 
identified, her," said Lal. 

"Yes? Without the wig. She often affects a wig." 

He stopped. Govinda was thinking. Presumably 
about the recovery of his work from the locker. 
Yes. He felt his blazer pockets from beneath, mak- 
ing. certain of the keys. 

"You are Polish?" Lal said. 

"I was Polish." 

" Artur?" 

"Yes. Like Schopenhauer, whom my mother 
read. Artur, at that period, not very Jewish, was 
the most international, enlightened name you 
could give a. boy. The same in all languages. But 
Schopenhauer didn't care for Jews. He called them 
vulgar optimists. Optimists? If you are assigned to 
live near the crater of Vesuvius, it is better to be an 


optimist. On my sixteenth birthday my mother 


gave me The World as Will and Idea. Naturally it 
was an agreeable compliment that I could be so 
serious and deep. Like the great Artur. So I studied 
the system. I learned that only Ideas are not over- 


powered by the Will—the cosmic force, the Will, 


which drives all things. A blinding power. The in- 


-ner creative fury of the world. What we see are 
only its manifestations. Like Hindu philosophy— 
Maya, the veil of appearances. that hangs over all. 


human experience. Yes, and come to think of it, 
according to Schopenhauer, the seat of the Will 
in human beings is—” 


story. A good story does not grow from a thesis. 


tures. I am only trying to satisfy your curiosity 





"Where is it?" ) l x 

“The organs of sex are the seat of the Will." 

The thief in the lobby agreed. He took out the - 
instrument of the Will. He unzippered not the ix 
veil of Maya itself but one of its forehangings and | 
showed his metaphysical warrant. 

"And you were a friend of the famous H. G. H 
Wells—that much is true, isn’t it?” | x 

“I don't like to claim the friendship of a man | 
who is not alive to affirm or deny it, but at one | 
time, when he was in his seventies, I saw him As. 
often." ur 

"Ah, then you must have lived in London." 3 

"So we did, on Great Russell Street near the 
British Museum. I took walks with the old man. 
In those days my own ideas didn't amount to much 
so I listened to his. He was a scientific humanist, 
with faith in an emancipated future, in active 
benevolence, in reason, in civilization. These are 
not popular ideas at the moment, but that does. 
not necessarily influence me. Schopenhauer would 
not have called Wells a vulgar optimist. Wells had 
many dark thoughts. In The War of the Worlds 
he had the Martians treat us as Americans treated 
the bison and the passenger pigeon. Extermination. 
I was flattered to be chosen to listen to the old 
man's monologues. He was intelligent, and I was 
fond of him. Of course, all my prewar opinions — 
have changed and become more severe. My judg- 
ments may not be normal. Like my eyesight. I = 
observe you trying to see what is behind these . - 
tinted glasses. No, no, that's quite all right. I have 
one badly damaged eye. Like the old saying about ——  — 
the one-eyed being King in the Country of the N 
Blind. Wells wrote a story around this. Not a good : 





Anyway, I am not in the Country of the Blind but 
only one-eyed. As for Wells . . . he was a writer. 
He wrote and wrote and wrote." : 

Sammler thought that Govinda was about to 
speak. When he paused, several waves of silence | 
passed, with tacit questions: You? No, you, sir: You = 
speak. Lal was listening. Sammler felt that he : 
owed it to him to say more. ming 

“According to Orwell, Wells was the most ine 
ential English writer of the period from 1900 to 
1920, the one who meant most to the young. He 
himself was a poor boy, his mother a servant, his 
father a gardener, I believe. And he became rich - A 
and powerful through words. Cheap printing and > 
universal education raised Wells up, and he  . © 
reached millions of people. This is an astonishing — 
thing, Dr. Lal The power of sentences, the | 
strength, practically imperial strength, of poor 
young men like Wells or Kipling or Shaw. The . | 
only capital they ever had, a mental capital. That — 
is one phase of the modern revolution. One can 
take it back to Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Don't worry, —— — 
sir, I am not about to lecture, I cannot bear lec- 


about Wells and can do that best by reviewing my 
own thoughts about him. Middle-class publicists, 
you see, not connected with any particular order, 
just educated more or less, little lawyers, amateur 
scientists, readers, bluffers, pamphleteers—in the 
eighteenth century—bohemians or outcasts, li- 
brettists, composers on and off, more or less art- 
ists, often on the lam, as they say in this country, 
holding small jobs with aristocratic families some- 
times and providing entertainment, buffooning, 
or getting into serious controversies. The French 
Revolution turned many such wild characters 
loose. I think of people like St. Juste, like Marat 
with his paper L’Ami du Peuple and herpes from 
the sewer where he had hidden himself. Crazy 
sensational scribblers or provincial lawyers de- 
manding the head of Louis XVI. In the name of 
the People. Getting it, too. Or take Karl Marx, 
there is something similar in his rise to influence. 
He never considered himself a bohemian of course, 
he loathed bohemians; in The 18th Brumaire his 
attack on Louis Bonaparte is really an attack on 
political movements organized by bohemian gangs. 
Still there he is: the fellow from the university who 
writes books which overwhelm the world. He was 
really an excellent journalist. As I was one my- 
self, I am a judge of his ability. Like many jour- 
nalists, Marx made up things out of other news- 
paper articles in the French, German, and English 
papers, but he made them up extremely well, writ- 
ing about India or the American Civil War. It 
was inspired shrewdness, marvelous guessing, and 
powerful rhetoric. Then there was Leon Trotsky, 
a literary intellectual. He wrote a gorgeous ro- 
mance about the Russian Revolution, calling it a 
history. Anyhow, you see how it is—people becom- 
ing authoritative and great, plebeians elevating 
themselves to nobility by words. Having few ideas 
about being noble which did not come from the 
ancien régime. They tried to import models from 
the Roman Republic, but that didn’t work. What 
they were really taking over was the solid weight 
of aristocracy, becoming the grandest of grands 
seigneurs, and much, much more. No ordinary so- 
ciety could satisfy them, but they went after worlds 
and universes. But needed elevation, and aped the 
grandeur of nobles or of the ancient world. Lordly 
intellectuals. 

“Wells was not pretentious. He was more de- 
voted to his ideas than to his self-image. The 
popular condition has also produced great men. In 
America Abraham Lincoln, a poet and a man of 
sublime character. But of course,.and how sad it is, 
people of the opposite type are commoner, a Mus- 
solini, for instance, who wrote spicy novels and was 
a publicist, a ridiculous Italian opera, Verdi, bom- 
bast politician. So in any number of ways, by con- 
centrating upon words, extracting secrets of power; 
from schoolrooms and from: public libraries, with 
primers and with dictionaries, digging it all out of 
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the ABC's until, soaring from their slums, they 
were addressing worldwide millions. A man like 
Wells did not choose the way of art. He preferred 
to be a spokesman or explainer, an encyclopedist. 
I don't care much for his educational works, The 
Work, Wealth, and Happiness of Mankind, The 
Shape of Things to Come, The Science of Life, 
The Outline of History. They are gabby books. The 
words have gone bad. It is a spoiled language. The 
body of common words in daily use, debauched by 
journalism, advertising, propaganda, politics, 
preaching and oratory, trade, cant, this vast de- 
motic reservoir which all minds used for all pur- 
poses, to cook, to drink, to swim in, or to empty 
bladders, or to drown in, certain people of genius 
also managed to use for poetry. Say a great field 
marshal of words like the famous James Joyce. Or 
other exalted souls. Truly disinterested. People- of 
marvelous beauty, like the French Symbolists. 
Seers, Dr. Lal. As one of them said, the common 
brass, coming to consciousness, finding itself a 
trumpet. Redeeming the common word from gross 
use. As I sometimes think of it, making vehicles 
for churchless souls to race swifter to God. Wells 
was not of this type at all. But at least he did not 
lose his good sense. He was a responsible individ- 
ual. But the majority of these writers, Dr. Lal, 
careerists, fonctionnaires, outcasts, and lunatics, 
demagogues with an eye for advancing themselves 
in the worldly way because the middle class in its 
law-abiding tedium wanted to hear only about 
criminals, outcasts, and lunatics. It is still bound 
by the human average—by itself. It wants, and ad- 
mires, rebellion, irrationality, pathology, sodomy, 
havoc, passionate intensity. The morons got it from 
the yellow press or from detective stories, the more 
refined from attacks on civilization. While in the 
worldly way the able writer could become a gen- 
tleman, an aristocrat, a royal personality, a cult- 
figure, or the tyrant himself. And having become - 
aristocrats through skill with words, they felt 
obliged to go into action. Evidently it's a disgrace 
for true nobility to substitute words for acts. You 
can see this in the career of M. Malraux, or of M. 
Sartre. You can see it in Hamlet when he feels 
that humiliation, Dr. Lal, saying, ʻI... must 
(like a whore) unpack my heart with words.' " 

“ “And fall a-cursing like a very drab.’ ” | 

"Yes, that is the full quotation. Or to Polonius, 
"Words, words, words. Words are for the elderly 
and for the-young who are old-in-heart. Of course 
this is the state of a prince whose father has been 
murdered. The motive for action now is that art 
has fallen in esteem. Public events themselves, 
without suspended disbelief, have this odd aesthet- 
ic character and are startlingly like plays. One 
barbarous crisis after another, without. interludes. 
The redeemed world has been polluted again. 
What the famous: Joyce knew, the young men who 
write for Time and Esquire also know. And so the 





advanced intelligentsia, looking for new rackets, 
E have decided that word and print are now obsolete 
= . and conduct public funeral services for poor old 
-  — Gutenberg, for which they get large fees and inter- 
- — — national publicity. You can't bury Gutenberg in a 
- book. Only in images. But speaking more broadly, 
~ and coming back to Wells, whom I have not mis- 
— laid, Dr. Lal, the problem all along has been the 
= inheritance of a minority civilization, an aristo- 
^ cratic culture, by the whole mass of mankind. 'This 
— A was how Wells himself saw it, and he was hopeful 
= of creating orderly conditions for this transmission. 
— Orderly British-style conditions. Decent, Victorian- 
- — Edwardian, nonoutcast, nonlunatic, grateful con- 
- . ditions. But this gentle British model could not 
- succeed in such colossal turmoil, could not hold its 
- own against such wild, heaving, glittering, fero- 
-— Cious, fascinating irrationalities, passions, poisons, 
— and evils. In World War II, Wells despaired. He 
- .. compared humankind to rats in a sack, desperately 
- struggling and biting." 

"Ah, you did know the man well," said Lal. “And 
— . how clearly you put things. You are a first-rate 
—. condenser. I wish I had your talent. I lacked it 
sorely when I wrote my book." 

— “Your book, what I had time to read of it, is 
— A very clear.” | 

=  - . f] hope you will read it all. Excuse me, Mr. 
—.. Sammler, I am confused. I don't know quite where 
- —  Margotte has brought me, or where we are. You 
— explained, but I did not follow." | 

E “This is Westchester County, not far from New 
Rochelle, and the house of my nephew, Dr. Arnold 
_ Elya Gruner. At the moment, he is in the hospital." 
"I see. Is he very sick?" 


E “There is an escape of blood in the brain." 

2S “An aneurysm. It can’t be reached for surgery?” 
E "It can't be reached." 

EC “Dear, dear." 

— “I know. He will die in a day or two. He is 


: dying. A good man. He brought us from a DP 
— camp, Shula and me, and for twenty-two years he 
= has taken care of us with kindness. Twenty-two 


E = years without a day of neglect, without a single 
— irascible word." 

Oc "A gentleman." 

E "Yes, a gentleman. You can see that she and I 
= are not very competent. I did some journalism, un- 


— til about fifteen years ago. It was never much. Re- 
- . . cently I wrote a Polish report on the war in Israel. 
— It was Dr. Gruner who paid my way." 

_ . “He simply let you be a kind of philosopher?" 

. “Tf that is what I am. I am familiar with many 
— A explanations of things. To tell the truth I am tired 


— of most of them."  . S 

— . "Ah, you have an eschatological point of view, 
|» . then. How interesting." 

- . — Sammler, not much caring for the word eschato- 


- .. Space, Dr. Lal?" 


-  . logical shrugged. “You think we should go into 





"You are very sad about your nephew. Perhaps 
you would prefer not to talk." 

"Once the mind takes to this way of turning, it 
keeps turning, and it dips through all events." 

"Like a Ferris wheel," said fragile, black-bearded 
Govinda Lal. “I should say that I have done work 
for Worldwide Technics, in Connecticut, who are 
a firm of contractors whom NASA has employed 
for various research projects. Mine are highly so- 
phisticated and theoretical assignments having to do 
with order in biological systems and trying to have 
exceedingly complex mechanisms reproduce them- 
selves. Though it will not greatly signify to you, I 
am associated with the bang-bang hypothesis, re- 
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lated to the firing of simultaneous impulses, atomic 
theories of cellular conductivity. As you mentioned 
Rousseau, man may or may not have been born 
free. That is one of those ideas which I can take 
or leave, but I can say with assurance that he 
would not exist without his atomistic chains. I refer 
to those linked structures of the cell constituted 
by the organism out of simpler elements. ‘These 
are matters of order, Mr. Sammler. ‘Though I have 
not the full blueprint to present. I am not yet that 
universal genius. In earnest, however, biological 
science is in an extraordinary state of progress. 
To participate is a privilege. This chemical order, 
which is a fundamental of life, is of great beauty. 
Oh, yes, of very great beauty. And what a high 
privilege. It occurred to me as you were speaking 
of another matter that to desire to live without 
order is to desire to turn from the fundamental. 
biological governing principle. Which is widely pre- 
sumed to be there only to free us, a platform for 
impulse. From order, from governing principle, the 
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human being can tear himself to express his im- 
mense privilege of sheer liberty or unaccountabil- 
ity of impulse. The biological fundamentals are the 
peasantry, the whole individual considering him- 
self to be a prince. It is the Cigale and the Fourmi. 
The ant was once the hero, but now the grass- 
hopper is the whole show. My father taught me 
math and French. I, like you, have loved French 
literature. First in Bombay, and then in Manches- 
ter, until my scientific interests matured. But as 
to your question about space. There is, of course, 
much objection to these expeditions. Accusation 
that it is money taken from school, slum, and so 
on, of course. Just as the Pentagon money is with- 
held from social improvements. Jf it be. Money 
alone does not necessarily make the difference, 
does it? I think not. The Americans have always 
been reckless spenders. Bad, no doubt, but there is 
such a thing as fruitful gaspillage. Wastefulness can 
be justified if it permits inventiveness, originality, 
adventure. Unfortunately the results are mostly and 
usually corrupt, making vile profits, playboy recrea- 
tions, and building reactionary fortunes. As far as 
Washington is concerned, a moon expedition no 
doubt is superb PR. It is show biz. My slang may 
not be current.” 

“I am not a good authority." 

“You know however what I have in mind. Cir- 
cuses. Dazzlement. The U.S. becoming the greatest 
dispenser of science fiction entertainment. As far 
as the organizers and engineers are concerned, it 
is a vast opportunity, but that is not of high the- 
oretical value. Still at the same time something 
serious happens within. The soul most certainly 
feels the grandeur of this achievement. I believe 
the soul feels it, and therefore it is a necessity. It 
may introduce new sobriety. Naturally the tech- 
nology will impress minds more than the person- 
alities. The astronauts may not seem so very heroic. 
More like super chimpanzees. Especially if they 
do not express themselves beautifully. But after all, 
this is the function of poets. If any. But even the 
technicians, I venture to guess, will be ennobled. 
But do you agree, sir, that we should go into 
space?" 

"Well, why not? Up to a point, yes. Although 
I don't think it can be rationally justified." 

"Why not? I can think of many justifications. I 
see it as a rational necessity. You should have fin- 
ished my book." 

. “Then I would have found the irresistible proof?" 
Sammler smiled through the tinted glasses, and the 
blind eye attempted to participate. In the old black 
and neat suit, his stiff and slender body upright and 
his fingers, which trembled strongly under strain, 
lightly holding his knees. A cigarette (he smoked 
only three or four a day) burned between his awk- 
. ward hairy knuckles. 

“I simply mean you would be acquainted with 
my argument which I base in part on U.S. history. 


~ 
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After 1776 there was a continent to expand into, 
and this space absorbed all the mistakes. Of course 
I am not a historian. But if one cannot make bold 
guesses, one will have to surrender all to the ex- 
perts. Europe after 1789 did not have the space for 
its mistakes. Result: war and revolution, with the 
revolutions ending up in the hands of the mad- 
men." 

"De Maistre said that." 

"Did he? I don't know who he was." 

"It may be enough to know that he agrees. Revo- 
lutions do end up in the hands of madmen. Of 
course there are always enough madmen for every 
purpose. Besides, if the power is great enough, it 
will make its own madmen by its own pressure. 
Power certainly corrupts, but that statement is hu- 
manly incomplete. Isn't it too abstract? What 
should certainly be added is the specific truth that 
having power destroys the sanity of the powerful. It 
allows their irrationalities to leave the sphere of 
dreams and come into the real world. But there— 
excuse me. I am no psychologist. As you say, how- 
ever, one must be allowed to make guesses." 

“Perhaps it is natural that an Indian should be 
supersensitive to a surplus of humanity. A Chinese 
would be, too. Any nation of vast multitudes. We 
are crowded in, packed in, now, and human beings 
must feel that there is a way out, and that the in- 
tellectual power and skill of their own species opens 
this way. The invitation to the voyage, the Baude- 
laire desire to get»out—get out of human circum- 
stances—or the longing to be a drunken boat, or a 
soul whose craving is to crack open a closed uni- 
verse is still real; only the impulse does not have to 
be assigned to tiresomeness and vanity of life, and 
it does not necessarily have to be a death-voyage. 
The trouble is that we will have to be trained spe- 
cialists to take the trip. The longing soul cannot by 
direct impulse go because it has the boundless 
need or the mind for it or the suffering power. It 
will have to know engineering and wear those pe- 
culiar suits, and put up with personal, organic 
embarrassments. Perhaps the problems of radiation 
will prove insuperable, or strange diseases will be 
contracted on other worlds. Still, there is a universe 
into which we can overflow. Obviously we cannot 
manage with one single planet. Nor refuse the 
challenge of a new type of experience. We must 
recognize the extremism and fanaticism of human: 
nature. Not to accept the opportunity would make 
this earth seem more and more a prison. If we 
could soar out and did not, we would condemn our- 
selves. We would be more than ever irritated with 
life. As it is, the species is eating itself up. And now 
Kingdom Come is directly over us and waiting to 
receive the fragments of a final explosion. Much 
better the moon.” 

Sammler did not.think that that must neces- 
sarily happen. “There is also an instinct against 
leaping into Kingdom Come," he said. 
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It amused him, and not superficially, that this 
conversation occurred in the late Hilda Gruner’s 
living room, Govinda Lal bringing to it, small, 
hunched, dusky, with his rusty-gilt complexion, his 
full face and beard something reminiscent of an 
Oriental painting. Sammler himself came under 
this influence, like a figure in Indian color—the red 
cheeks, the spreading white hair at the back, the cir- 
cles of his specs, and the cigarette smoke about his 
hair. To Wallace he had insisted that he was an 
Oriental, and now felt that he resembled one. 

“As for the present state of affairs,” said Govinda, 
“I see that personal dissatisfaction, which is so 
great, may contribute energy to the biggest job 
which fate has secretly prepared—earth-departure. 
It may be the compression preceding the new ex- 
pansion. To hurl yourself toward the moon, you 
may need an equal and opposite inertia. An inertia 
at least 250,000 miles deep. Or more. We moreover 
seem to have it. Who knows how these things work? 
You know the famous Oblomov? He couldn't get 
out of bed? This phantom of inertia or paralysis? 
The opposite was frantic activism—bomb-throwing, 
civil war, a cult of violence. Do we always, always 
in the pain of misery, do a thing? Persist until 
exhausted? Perhaps. Take my own temperament, 
for instance. I confess to you, Mr. Sammler (and 
how glad I am that your daughter's peculiarities 
have brought us together—I think we shall be 
friends) . . . I confess that I am originally—orig- 
inally you understand—of a melancholy, depressed 
character. As a child, I could not bear to be sep- 
arated from Mother. Nor, for that matter, Father, 
who was as I said a teacher of French and math- 
ematics. Nor the house, nor playmates. When 


. visitors had to leave, I would make violent scenes. I 


was an often-sobbing little boy. All parting was such 
an emotional ordeal that I would get sick. I must 
have felt separation as far inward as my constituent 
molecules, and trembled in billions of nuclei. Hy- 
perbole? Perhaps, my dear Mr. Sammler. But I have 
been convinced since my early work in the biophys- 
ics of vascular beds (I will not trouble you with de- 
tails) that nature, more than an engineer, is an art- 
ist. Behavior is poetry, is metaphorical order, is 
metaphysics. From the high-frequency tens of milli- 
second brain responses in corticothalamic nets to 
the grossest of ecological phenomena, it is all the 
printing out in mysterious code of sublime meta- 
phor. I am speaking of my own childhood passions, 
and the body of an individual is electronically 
denser than the tropical rain forest is dense with 
organisms. And all these existences are, it often 
suggests itself, poems. I do not even try to over- 
come this impression of universal poetry anymore. 
But to return to the question of my own personal- 
ity, I see now that I had set myself a task of 
distance from objects of closest attachment. In 
which, Mr. Sammler, outer space is an opposite, 
personally an emotional pole. One is born between 
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his mother's legs, afterwards persisting outwards. 
To see the sidereal archipelago is one thing, but to 
plunge into it, into a dayless, nightless universe, 
why that, you see, makes sea-depth petty, the 
leviathan no more than a polliwog—" 

Margotte came in—short, thick, rapid, efficient 
legs, but drying her hands ineptly in both skirt and 
apron—saying, “We will all feel better when we eat 
something. For you, Uncle, we have lobster salad, 
and some Crosse & Blackwell soup and Bauern- 
brot and butter, and coffee. Dr. Lal, I assume you 
are not a meat eater. Do you like cottage cheese?" 

"If you please, no fish." 

"But where is Wallace?" said Sammler. 

"Oh, he went up with tools to fix something in 
the attic." She smiled as she returned to the kitchen, 
smiled especially at Govinda Lal. 

Lal said, "I am very much taken with Margotte."' 

Sammler thought, she intended, sight unseen, 
that you should be taken with her. I can give you 
pointers on being happy with her. I’ll lose my sanc- 
tuary, perhaps, but I can give that up if this is 
serious. With an outer-space perspective perhaps 
immediate urgencies and egoism are lessened and 
marriage would be a kindly association—sub specie 
aeternitatis. Besides, though small, Govinda was in 
certain ways like Ussher Arkin. Women do not like 
too much change. 

"Margotte is an excellent person," said Samm- 
ler. 

“That is my impression. And exceedingly, highly 
attractive. Has her husband been dead long?" 

“Three years, poor fellow." 

"Poor fellow indeed, to die young, and with such 
a desirable wife." 

"Come, I am hungry," said Sammler. Already he 
was considering how to take Shula out of this. She 
was smitten with this Indian. Had her desires. 
Needs. Was a woman after all. What could one do 
for a woman? Little, very little. Or for Elya, with 
the spray bubbling in his head? Terrible. 

However, they sat down to a little supper in 
Elya's kitchen, and the conversation continued. 

Now that Sammler had been charmed by Govin- 
da and seen, or imagined, a resemblance to Ussher 
Arkin, and was affectionately committed, it went 
with his habit of mind to see him also as an Eastern 
curiosity, a bushy little planet-buzzing Oriental 
demon, mentally rebounding from limits like a 
horsefly from glass. Wondering if the fellow might 
be a charlatan, in some degree. No, no, not that. 
His conversation was conversation and not a line. 
This was no charlatan, only an oddity. He was ex- 
cellent, solid. His one immediately apparent weak- 
ness was to want his credentials known. He let fall 
names and titles—the Imperial College, his intimate 
friend Professor Waddington, his position as hunch- 
consultant with Professor Hoyle, his connection 
with Dr. Feltstein of NASA, and his participation in 
the Bellagio conference on theoretical biology. This 





was pardonable in a little foreigner. The rest was 
perfectly straight. Of course it amused Sammler 
that he and Lal spoke such different brands of for- 
eign English, and it was also diverting that they 
were tall and short. To him height meant pituitary 
hyperactivity and. maybe vital wastage. The large 
sometimes seemed to have diminished minds, as if 
the shooting up cost the brain something. Strangest 
of all in the eighth decade of one’s life, however, 
was a spontaneous feeling of friendship. At his 
age? That was for your young person, still dream- 
ing of love, of meeting someone of the opposite 
sex who would cure you of all your troubles, heart 
and soul, and whom you would cure and fulfill 
the same. From this came a disposition for sudden 
attachments such as you now saw in Lal, Mar- 
gotte, and Shula. But for himself, at his time of 
life and because he had come back from the other 
world, there were no rapid connections. His own 
first growth of affections had been consumed. His 
onetime human—merely human but very precious 
—life had been burnt away. More green growth 
rising from the burnt black would simply be nat- 
ural persistency, the Life Force working, trying to 
start again. ; 

However, he must say that while this little sup- 
per in the kitchen (laid on with Margotte’s mal- 
adroit bounty) lasted, the old man experienced the 
utmost joy. It also seemed to him that the others 
felt as he did: Shula-Slawa in her misbound sari fol- 
lowing the conversation with devoted eyes and 
mumming every word with soft orange-painted lips, 
leaning her head on her palm; Margotte, delighted 
of course; she was gone on this little Hindu; the 
occasion was intellectual, and moreover she was 
feeding everyone. Could any instant of life be 
nicer? To Sammler these female oddities were en- 
dearing. 

Dr. Lal was saying that we did not get much 
from our brains, considering what brains were, elec- 
tronically, with billions of instantaneous connec- 
tions. “What goes on within a man’s head,” he said, 
“is far beyond his comprehension, of course. In 
very much the same way as a lizard or a rat or a 
bird cannot comprehend being organisms. But a 
human being, owing to dawning comprehension, 
may well feel that he is a rat who lives in a temple. 
In his external development, as a thing, a creature, 
in cerebral electronics he enjoys an adaptation, a 
fitness which makes him feel the unfitness of his 
personal human efforts. Therefore, at the lowest, a 
rat in a temple. At best, a clumsy thing, with 
dawning awareness of the finesse of internal or- 
ganization employed in crudities." 

“Yes,” said Mr. Sammler, “that is a very nice way 
to put it, though I am not sure that there are many 
people so fine that they can feel this light weight of 
being so much more than they can grasp.” 

“I should be extremely interested to hear your 
views,” said Lal. 
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“My views?” 

“Oh, yes, Papa.” 

“Yes, dear Uncle Sammler.” 

"My views." 

A strange thing happened. He felt that he was 
about to speak his full mind. Aloud! That was the 
most striking part of it. Not the usual self-com- 
muning of an aged and peculiar person. He was 
about to say what he thought, and viva voce. 

“Shula is fond of lectures, I am not," he said. “I 
am extremely skeptical of explanations, rationalis- 
tic practices. I dislike the modern religion of empty 
categories, and people who make the motions of 
knowledge." 

"View it as a recital rather than a lecture," said 
Lal. “Consider the thing from a musical stand- 
point.” 

"A recital. That is more inviting," said Sammler, 
putting his cup down. “Recitals are for trained per- 
formers. I am not ready for the stage. But there 
isn’t much time. So, ready or not . . . I keep my 
own counsel much too much, and I am tempted to 
pass on some of my views. Or impressions. Of 
course, the old always fear they have decayed un- 
aware. How do I know I have not? Shula, who 
thinks her papa is a powerful wizard, and Mar- 
gotte, who likes discussion of ideas so much, they 
will deny it." 

"Of course," said Margotte. "It simply is not so." 

"Well, I have seen it happen to others, why not to 
me? One must live with all combinations of the 
facts. I remember a famous anecdote about a de- 
mented man: Someone said, 'You are a paranoiac, 
my dear fellow, and he answered, 'Perhaps, but 
that doesn't prevent people from plotting against 
me.’ That is. an important ray of light from a dark 


source. I can't say that I have felt any weakness in 


the head, but it may be there. Luckily, my views are 
short. I suppose, Dr. Lal, that you are right. Bio- 
logically, chemically, the subtlety of the creature is 
beyond the understanding of the creature. We have 
an inkling of it, and feel how, by comparison, the 
internal state is so chaotic, such a hodgepodge of 
odi et amo. They say our protoplasm is like sea- 
water. Our blood has a Mediterranean base. Now 
we live in a social and human sea. Inventions and 
ideas bathe our brains, which sometimes, like 
sponges, must receive whatever the currents bring 
and digest the mental protozoa. I do not say there. 
is no alternative to such passivity, but there are | 
times, states, in which we lie under and feel. the 
awful volume of cumulative consciousness, we feel 
the weight of the world. The world is a terror, cer- 
tainly, and mankind in a revolutionary condition 
becoming, as we say, modern—more and more men- — 
tal, the realm of nature, as it used to be called, turn- 
ing into a park, a zoo, a botanical garden, an In- 
dian reservation. And then there are always human 
beings who take it upon themselves to represent or: 
interpret the old savagery, the primal fierceness of. 
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the fierce, lest we forget it. It is even said, here and 
there, that the real purpose of civilization is to per- 
mit us all to live like primitive people and lead a 
Neolithic life in an automated society. That is a 
droll point of view. I don't want to lecture you, 
however. If one lives in his room, as I do, though 
Shula and Margotte take such excellent care of me, 
one has fantasies about addressing a captive audi- 
ence. Recently, I tried to give a speech at Colum- 
bia. It did not go well." | 

“Oh, but please continue," said Dr. Lal. “We are 
most attentive." 

“A person's views are either necessary or super- 
fluous," said Sammler. “The superfluous irritates 
me sharply. I am an extremely impatient individ- 
ual. However, it is sometimes necessary to repeat 
what all know. All mapmakers should place the 
Mississippi in the same location, and avoid origi- 
nality. It may be boring, but one has to know where 
he is. We cannot have the Mississippi flowing to- 
ward the Rockies for a change. Now, as everyone 
knows, it has only been in the last two centuries 
that the majority of people in civilized countries 
have claimed the privilege of being individuals. 
Formerly they were slave, peasant, laborer, even 
artisan, but not person. It is clear that this revolu- 
tion, a triumph for justice in many ways—slaves 
should be free, killing toil should end, the soul 
should have liberty—has also introduced new kinds 
of grief and misery, and so far, on the broadest 
scale, it has not been altogether a success. I will not 
even talk about the Communist countries, where 
the modern revolution has been most thwarted. To 
us the results are monstrous. Let us think only 
about our own part of the world. We have fallen 
into much ugliness. It is bewildering to see how 
much these new individuals suffer, with their new 
leisure and liberty. Though I feel sometimes quite 
disembodied, I have little rancor and quite a lot of 
sympathy. Often I wish to do something, but it is a 
dangerous illusion to think I can do much for more 
than a very few. Perhaps the best is to have some 
order within oneself. Better than what many call 
love. Perhaps it is love to hold to orderly form. But 
I don't want to claim too much. What I was saying 
—you see I am getting old. I was saying that this 
liberation into individuality has not been a great 
success. For a historian, of great interest, but for one 
aware of the suffering it is appalling. Hearts that 
get no real wage, 'souls that find no nourishment. 
Falsehoods, unlimited. Desire, unlimited. Possibil- 
ity, unlimited. Impossible demands upon complex 
realities, unlimited. Revival in childish and vulgar 
form of ancient religious ideas, mysteries, utterly 
unconscious of  course—astonishing.  Mithraism, 
Manichaeism, Gnosticism. When my eye is 
strong, I sometimes read in the Hastings Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion. Many fascinating resemblances 
appear. But one notices most a peculiar playacting, 
an elaborate and sometimes quite artistic manner 
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of presenting oneself as an individual and a strange 
desire for originality, distinction, interest—yes, in- 
terest! A dramatic derivation from models, together 
with the repudiation of models. Antiquity accepted 
models, the Middle Ages had the imitatio, but 
modern man, perhaps because of division of labor 
and collectivization, has a fever of originality. The 
idea of the uniqueness of the soul. An excellent 
idea. A true idea. But in these forms? In these poor 
forms? Dear God! With hair, with clothes, with 
drugs, with genitalia, with round trips through evil, 
monstrosity, and orgy, with even God recovered 
through obscenities? How terrified the soul must be 
in this vehemence, how little that is really dear to it 
it can see in these sadic exercises. And even there, 
the Marquis de Sade in his crazy way was an En- 
lightenment philosophe. Mainly he intended blas- 
phemy. But for those who follow (unaware) his 
recommended: practices, the idea no longer is blas- 
phemy, but rather hygiene, pleasure which is hy- 
giene too, and a charmed and interesting life. 
An interesting life is the supreme concept of 
dullards. 

"Perhaps I am not thinking clearly of the whole, 


because I know I have particular instances in mind 


today. Besides, I am aware of the abnormality of 
my own experience. Sometimes I wonder whether I 
have any place here, amongst you others. I assume 
I am one of you. But also I am not. I suspect my 
own judgments. My lot has been extreme. For a 
long time I saw things with peculiar hardness. Al- 
most like a criminal—a person who brushes aside 
flimsy ordinary arrangements and excuses, and sim- 
plifies everything brutally. Not exactly as Mr. 
Brecht said, Erst kommt das fressen, und dann 
kommt das moral. That is swagger. Aristotle said 
something like it and did not swagger or act like 
a bully. Anyway, by force of circumstances I have 
had to ask myself simple questions, like ‘Will I 
kill him? Will he kill me? Is he too strong? Am I 
too weak? 

"And I know now that humankind marks certain 
people for death. It does not mind at all if they die. 
Against them there shuts a door. If they sinned too 
much, if they took a certain gamble. . . . In a 
moving picture, for instance, or in a mystery novel, 
if there is a blackmailer, an extremely adulterous 
wife, a person cruel to children or to animals, the 
public watches with satisfaction the death of the 
individual thus marked. He is gladly written off, 
doomed. Well, Shula and I have been in this 
written-off category. If you chance nevertheless to 
live, having been out leaves you with idiosyncra- 
sies. I apologize to you for this deformity. Certain 
subjects obsess me. One, related to this subject, is 
a person thrown into prominence in wartime 
Poland. I very often think of him in this connec- 
tion. He was in the city of Lodz, a big textile city. 
When the Germans arrived, they installed in 
authority this individual. He is still often discussed 





in refugee circles. Rumkowski was his name. He 
was a failed businessman. Elderly. A noisy individ- 
ual, corrupt, director of an orphanage, a fund- 
raiser, a bad actor, a distasteful fun-figure in the 
Jewish community. A man with a bit to play, like 
so many modern individuals. Have you ever heard 
of him?” 

Lal had not heard of him. 

“Well, you shall hear a little. The Nazis made 
him Judendltester. The city was fenced off. The 
ghetto became a labor camp. The children were 
seized and deported for extermination. ‘There was 
famine. The dead were brought down to the side- 
walk and lay there to wait for the corpse wagon. 
Amidst all this, Rumkowski was King. He had his 
own court. He printed money and postage stamps 
with his picture. He had pageants and plays or- 
ganized in his honor. There were ceremonies to 
which he wore royal robes, and he drove in a bro- 
ken coach of the last century, very ornate, gilded, 
pulled by a dying white nag. On one occasion he 
showed courage, protesting the arrest and deporta- 
tion, in plain words the murder, of his council. For 
this he was beaten up and thrown out into the 
street. But he was a terror to the Jews of Lodz. He 
was a dictator. He was their Jewish King. A parody 
of the thing—a mad Jewish King presiding over the 
death of half a million people. Perhaps his secret 
thought was to save a remnant. Perhaps his mad 
act was meant to amuse or divert the Germans. 
These antics of failed individuality, the grand 
seigneur absurdities—this odd rancor against the 
evolution of human consciousness, bringing forth 
these struggling selves, horrible clowns, from every 
hole and corner. Yes, this would have appealed to 
those people. Humor seldom fails to appear in such 
murder programs. This harshness toward clumsy 
pretensions, toward the bad joke of the self which 
we all feel. And besides, a door had been shut 
against these Jews; they belonged to the category 
written off. This theatricality of King Rumkowski 
evidently pleased the Germans. They had a pre- 
dilection for such Ubu Roi murder farces. They 
played at Pataphysics. Here at any rate one can 
see peculiarly well the question of the forms to be 
found for the actions of liberated consciousness, 
and the blood-minded hatred, the killers’ delight 
taken in its failure and abasement. What I think 
of is the theatricality of the Rumkowski event. Of 
course the player was doomed. Many other play- 
ers, with less agony, have also a sense of doom. 
As for the others, the large mass of the condemned, 
I assume, as they were starving, that they felt less 
and less. Even starving mothers could not feel for 
more than a day or two the children torn from 
them. Hunger pains put out grief. Erst kommt das 
fressen, you see. 

“Perhaps my sense of connection is faulty. Please 
tell me if it seems so. My aim is to bring out... 
though the man was perhaps crazy from the start; 
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perhaps shock even made him saner; in any case, 
at the end, he voluntarily stepped into the train 
for Auschwitz . . . to bring out the weakness of 
the outer forms which are at present available for 
our humanity, and the pitiable lack of confidence 
in them. The early result of our modern individ-. 
uality boom. These ego ideas taken from poetry, 
history, tradition, biography, cinema, journalism, 
advertising. As Marx pointed out . . ." But he did 
not say what Marx had pointed out. He thought, 
and the others did not speak. His food had not 
been touched. “I understand that old man was very 
lewd," he said. "He fingered the young girls. His 
orphans, perhaps. He knew all would die. Then 
everything seemed to come out as an efHlores- 
cence, a spilling of his ‘personality.’ Perhaps when 
people are so desperately impotent they play that 
instrument, the personality, louder and wilder. It 
seems to me that I have seen this often. I remember 
reading in a book, but can’t remember where, that 
when people had found a name for themselves, 
Human, they spent a lot of time Acting Human, 
laughing and crying and getting others to laugh 
and cry, seeking occasions, provoking, taking such 
relish in wringing their hands, in drawing tears 
from their glands, and swimming and boating in 
that cloudy, contaminated, confusing, surging me- 
dium of human feelings, taking the passion-waters, 
exclaiming over their fate. This exercise was con- 
demned by the book, especially the lack of origi- 
nality. The writer preferred intellectual strictness, 
hated emotion, demanded exalted tears only, tears 
shed at last, after much resistance, from the most 
high-minded of recognitions. 

"But suppose one dislikes all this theater of the 
soul? I too find it tiresome to have to meet it so 
often and in such familiar forms. I have read 
many disagreeable accounts of it. I have seen it de- 
scribed as so much debris of the ages, historical 
junk, dead weight, hereditary deformity. The Self 
may think it wears a gay, new ornament, delight- 
fully painted, but from outside we see that it is a 
millstone. Or again, this personality of which the 
owner is so proud is from the Woolworth store, 
cheap tin or plastic from the five-and-dime of souls. 
Seeing it in this way, a man may feel that being 
human is hardly worth the trouble. But where is 
the desirable self that one might be? Dove sia? as 
the question is sung in the opera? That depends. 
It depends in part on the will of the questioner to 
see merit. It depends on his talent and his disinter- 
estedness. | 

"But setting this aside for the moment, I think 
we may summarize my meaning in terms like 
these: that many have surged forward in modern 
history, after long epochs of namelessness and bit- 
ter obscurity, to claim and to enjoy (as people en- 
joy things now) a name, a dignity of person, a life 
such as belonged in the past only to gentry, nobil- 
ity, the royalty, or the gods of myth. And that this 
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surge has, like all such great movements, brought 
misery and despair, that its successes are not clearly 
seen, but that the pain of heart it makes many peo- 
ple feel is incalculable, that most forms of personal 
existence seem to be discredited, and that there is a 
peculiar longing for nonbeing. As long as there is 
no ethical life and everything is poured so bar- 
barously and recklessly into personal gesture this 
must be endured. And there is a peculiar longing 
for nonbeing. Maybe it is more accurate to say that 
people want to visit all other states of being in a 
diffused state of consciousness, not wishing to be 
any given thing but instead to become comprehen- 
sive, entering and leaving at will. Why should they 
be human? In the forms offered there is little scope 
for the great powers of nature in the individual, the 
- abundant, generous powers. The divine strength is 
rarely sensed by him. Even the powers of irration- 
ality are dimmer. Even darkness is not as dark as it 
is supposed to be. So it certainly seems to me that 
mankind wants a divorce from all the states that it 
knows. 

"It was charged against the Christian that he 
wanted to get rid of himself. Those that brought 
the charge urged him to transcend his unsatisfac- 
tory humanity. But isn't transcendence the same 
disorder? Isn't that also getting rid of the human 
being? Well, maybe man should get rid of himself. 
Of course. If he can. But also he has something in 
him which he feels it important to continue. Some- 
thing that deserves to go on. Can we find fault with 
that? Besides, mankind cannot be something else. 
It cannot get rid of itself except by an act of uni- 
versal self-destruction. But it is not even for us to 
vote Yea or Nay. And I have not stated my argu- 
ments, for I argue nothing. I have stated my 
thoughts. They were asked for, and I wanted to 
express them. The best, I have found, is to be dis- 
interested. Not as misanthropes dissociate them- 
selves, by judging, but by not judging. By willing 
as God wills. 

"During the War I had no belief, and I had al- 
ways disliked the ways of the Orthodox. I saw that 
God was not impressed by death. Hell was his 
indifference. But inability to explain is no ground 
for disbelief. Not as long as the sense of God per- 
sists. I could wish that it did not persist. 'The con- 
tradictions are so painful. No concern for justice? 
Nothing of pity? Is God only the gossip of the 
living? ‘Then we watch these living speed like birds 
over the surface of a water, and one will dive or 
plunge but not come up again and never be seen 
anymore. And in our turn we will never be seen 
again, once gone through the surface. But then we 
have no proof that there is no depth under the 
surface. We cannot even say that our knowledge 
of death is shallow. There is no knowledge. There 
is longing, suffering, mourning. These come from 
need, affection, and love—the needs of the living 
creature, because it is a living creature. There is 
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also strangeness, implicit. There is also adumbra- 
tion. Other states are sensed. All is not flatly 
knowable. There would never have been any 
inquiry without this adumbration, there would 
never have been any knowledge without it. But I 
am not life's examiner, or a connoisseur, and I have 
nothing to argue. Surely a man would console, if he 
could. But that is not an aim of mine. Consolers 
cannot always be truthful. But very often, and al- 
most daily, I have strong impressions of eternity. 
This may be due to my strange experiences, or to 
old age. I will say that to me it does not feel elderly. 
Nor would I mind if there were nothing after 
death. If it is only to be as it was before birth, why 
should one care? There one would receive no fur- 
ther information. One's ape restiveness would stop. 
I think I would miss mainly my God adumbrations 
in the many daily forms. Yes, that is what I should 
miss. 

"So then, Dr. Lal, if the moon were advan- 
tageous for us metaphysically, I would be complete- 
ly for it. As an engineering project, colonizing out- 
er space, except for the curiosity, the ingenuity of 
the thing, is of little real interest to me. Of course 
the drive, the will to organize this scientific expedi- 
tion must be one of those irrational necessities that 
make up life—this life we think we can understand. 
So I suppose we must jump off, because it is our 
human fate to do so. If it were a rational matter, 
then it would be rational to have justice on this 
planet first. Then, when we had an earth of saints, 
and our hearts were set upon the moon, we could 
get in our machines and rise up . . .” 


ut what is this on the floor?" said Shula. 

All four rose about the table to look. Wa- 

ter from the backstairs flowed over the 

white plastic Pompeian mosaic surface. 
"Suddenly my feet were wet." 

"Is it a bath overflowing?" said Lal. 

"Shula, did you turn off the bath?" 

"I'm sure and positive I did." 

“I believe it is too rapid for bath water," said Lal. 
"A pipe presumably is burst." Listening, they 
heard a sound of spraying above, and a steady, 
rapid tapping, trickling, cascading, snaking of water 
on the staircase. “An open pipe. It sounds a flood." 
He broke from the table and ran through the large 
kitchen, the thin hairy fists laid on his chest, his 
head drawn down between thin shoulders. 

"Oh, Uncle Sammler, what is it?" 

The women followed. Necessarily slower, Samm- 
ler also climbed. 

Wallace's theory that there were dummy pipes in 
the attic filled with criminal money had been put 
to the test. Sammler guessed, since Wallace was so 
mathematical, loved equations, spent nights work- 
ing out gambling odds, that he had prepared a 





plumbing blueprint before taking up the wrench. 

Treading carefully in dry places became point- 
less on the second floor. There the carpeted corri- 
dor was like a soaked: lawn and sucked at Sammler's 
cracked shoes. The attic door was shut but water 
ran under it. 

"Margotte," said Sammler. “Go down this in- 
stant. Call the plumber and the fire department. 
Call the firemen first and tell them you are calling 
in the plumber. Don't stand. Be quick." He took 
her arm and turned her toward the door. 

Wallace had evidently tried to stuff his shirt into 
the break. When calculation failed, he fell apart. 
The garment lay underfoot, and he and Lal were 
trying to bring together the open ends of pipe. 

“There’s something wrong with the coupling. I 
=- must have stripped the threads,” said Wallace. He 
was astride the flowing pipe. Dr. Lal, trying to 
make the connection, was being sprayed, beard 
and chest. Shula stood close to him. If great eyes 
could be mechanical aids—if staring and proximity 
could lead to blending! 

"Is there no shutoff? Is there no valve?" said 
Sammler. “Shula, don’t get drenched. Stand back, 
my dear, you're in the way." 

"I doubt we can accomplish anything by this 
means," said Lal. The water fizzed loudly. 

"You don't think so?" said Wallace. 

They spoke very politely. 

“Well, no. For one thing there is too much water 
force. And as you see, this connecting metal cannot 
be advanced." He lowered the pipe and stepped 
aside. At the waist his gray trousers were black with 
water. "Do you know the water system here?" 

"In what sense do I know it?" 

“I mean, is it city-supplied, or do you have a pri- 
vate source? If it is city water, the authorities will 
have to be called. However, if it is a driven well, the 
solution may lie in the cellar. If it is a well, there 
is a pump." 

“The odd thing is I never knew." 

"What of the sewage, is it municipal?" 

"You got me there, too." 

"If it is a well and there is a pump, there 
is a switch also. I shall go down. Is there a 
flashlight?" : 

"I know the house," said Shula. “I'll go with 
you." In the sari, loosely bound, shoes dropping 
from her white, eager, short feet, she hurried after 
Lal, who ran down the stairs. 

Sammler said to Wallace, Aren't there any buck- 
ets? The ceilings will come down." 

“There’s insurance. Don't worry about these 
ceilings." 

"Nevertheless . . ." 

Sammler descended. 

Under the kitchen sink and in the broom closet 
he found yellow plastic pails and climbed back. He 
recognized that he had the peculiar anxieties of the 
poor relation. He had certainly disliked this house, 
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always. Found it hard while eating benefactor's 


bread to be natural here. Besides, all this dense com- _ P. 


fort, the rooms crowded with conversation pieces, - 
attractions, stood on a foundation of nullity. The 
work of Mr. Croze, with his rosebud mouth, visible 
nostrils, Oscar Wilde hairdo, suave little belly, and 
perfumed fingers, who sent, as Elya bitterly said 
once, as tough and cynical a business statement as 
he had ever seen. Elya conceded he was being done 
right by, but didn't like being upgraded by Mr. 
Croze, who dealt in beautiful rewards, in domestic 
dukedoms for slum boys who made good! Still— 
a flood! Sammler could not bear it. Besides, it was 
a typical Wallace production, like the sinking of 
the limousine in Croton Reservoir, the horse-pil- 
grimage into Soviet Armenia, the furnishing of a 
law office to work crossword puzzles in— protests 
against his father's valueless success. There was 
nothing new in this. Regularly now, for genera- 
tions, prosperous families brought forth their an- 
archistic sons—these boy Bakunins, geniuses of 
liberty, arsonists, demolishers of prisons, property, 
palaces. Bakunin had loved fires. Wallace worked 
in water, a different medium. And it was very 
curious (Sammler with the two plastic buckets, 
which were as yellow and as light as leaves or 
feathers, had time on the stairs, while the water 
ran, to entertain the curiosity) that in speaking of 
his father that afternoon Wallace had said he was 
hooked like a fish by the aneurysm and jerked into 
the wrong part of the universe, drowning in the 
air. 

"You brought some pails. Let's see if we can't fit 
them under the pipe. Won't do much good." 

“It may do some. You can open a window and 
spill the water into the gutters." 

"Down the spout. OK. But how long can we keep 
bailing?" 

"Till the fire department comes." 

"You called the firemen?" 

“Of course. I made Margotte call." 

“They'll file a report. That's what the insurance 
people will go by. I'd better put away these tools. I 
mean, I want this to seem accidental." 

“That these pipes just dropped apart? Opened 
by themselves? Nonsense, Wallace, pipes only burst 
in winter." 

"Yes, I suppose that's right." 

"So you thought they were full of thousand-dol- 
lar bills . . . ah, Wallace!" 

"Don't scold me, Uncle. There's loot here some- 
where. I know my father. He's a hider. And what 
good is the money to him now? He couldn't afford 
to declare it even if—" 

"Even if he were going to live?" 

“That’s right. And it's like he's turning away 
from us. Or like a dog in the manger." 

“Do you think that’s a suitable figure of speech?" 

"It wouldn't be suitable for you, but when I say — 
it it doesn't make much difference. I'm a different 
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generation. I never had any dignity to start with. A 
- different set of givens, altogether. No natural feel- 
ing of respect. Well, I certainly fucked these pipes 
—up good and proper." | 

Sammler was considering how much alike Wal- 
lace and Shula were, with their misdeeds. You had 
to stop and turn and wait for them. 'They would 
not be omitted. Sammler held the second bucket 
under the splashing pipe. Wallace had gone to 
empty the first from the dormer, turning back with 
grimy wet hands, bare-chested, the short black hair 
neatly symmetrical like a clerical dickey. Arms were 
long, shoulders white, shapely to no purpose. And 
with a certain drop of the mouth, smiling at him- 
self, transmitting to Sammler as he had done before 
the mother's sense of the graceful boy, the child's 
large skull and long neck, the clear-lined brows, 
crisp hair, fine small nose. But, as in certain old 
paintings, another world was also represented 
above, and one could imagine on a straight line 
over Wallace's head symbols of turbulence: smoke, 


fire, flying black things. Arbitrary rulings. A sealed. 


judgment. 

"If he would tell me where the dough is, it could 
at least cover the water damage. But he won't, and 
you won't ask him." 

“No. I want no part of it." 

“You think I should make my own dough." 

"Yes, Label the trees and bushes." 

*We will. In fact, that's all I want from the old 
man, a stake for the equipment. It's his last chance 
to show confidence in me. To wish me well. To give 
me like his blessing. Do you think he loved me?" 

"Certainly he loved you." 

"As a child. But did he love me as a man?" 

"He would have." 

“If I had ever been a man according to his idea. 
That's what you mean, isn't it?" 

Sammler, having recourse to one of his blind 
looks, could always express his thought. Or if you 
had loved him, Wallace. These are very transitory 
opportunities. One must be nimble. 

"I'm sorry that so late at night you have to be 
bailing. You must be tired." 

“I suppose I am. Dry old people can go on and 
on. Still, I am beginning to feel it." 

“I don't feel so hot myself. How is it downstairs, 
bad? A lot of water?" 

No comment. 

"It always turns out like this. Is that my message 
to the world from my unconscious self?" 

"Why send such messages? Censor them. You 
could put your unconscious mind behind bars on 
bread and water." 

"No, it's just the mortal way I am. You can't 
hold it down. It must come out. I hate it too.” 

Lean Mr. Sammler, delicately applying the light 
pail to the pipe, while the rapid water splashed. 

"I know that Dad had guys up here installing 
phony connections." 
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"I would have thought if it was a lot of money 
the false pipe would be a thick one." 

“No, he wouldn't do an obvious thing. You have - 
the wrong image of him. He has a lot of scientific 
cool. It could have been this pipe. He could have 
rolled the bills tight and small. He is a surgeon. He 
has the skill and the patience." 

Suddenly the splashing stopped. 

"Look! He's shut it off. Its down to a dribble. 
Hurray!" said Wallace. 

"Dr. Lal!" 

“What a relief. He found a turnoff. Who is that 
fellow?" 

"Professor V. Govinda Lal." 

"Of what is he a professor?" 

“Biophysics, I think, is his field.” 

“Well, he certainly uses his head. It never once 
occurred to me to find out where our water came 
from. There must be a well. Can you imagine that! 
And we've been here since I was ten. June 8, 1949. 
I'm à Gemini. Lily of the valley is my birth flower. 
Did you know the lily of the valley was very poison- 
ous? We moved on my birthday. No party. The 
van got stuck between the gateposts on moving 
day. So it's not municipal water-I'm so aston- 
ished." With his usual lightness, he introduced 
general considerations. "It's supposed to be a sign 
of the Mass Man that he doesn't know the differ- 
ence between Nature and human arrangements. 
He thinks the cheap commodities—water, elec- 
tricity, subways, hot dogs are like air, sunshine, and 
leaves on the trees." 

"Just as simple as that?" 

"Ortega y Gasset thinks so. Well, I'd better see 
what the damage is and get the cleaning woman in." 

"You could mop up. Don't let the puddles stand 
all night." 

"I don't know the first thing about mopping. I 
doubt that I ever even held a mop in my hands. But 
I could spread newspapers. Old Timeses from the 
cellar. But just one thing, Uncle." 

"What thing is that?" 

“Don’t dislike me on account of this." 

"[ don't." 

“Well, don't look down on me—don’t despise 
me." 

"Well, Wallace . . ." 

“I know you must. Well, this is like an appeal. 
I'd like to have your good opinion." 

"Are you depressed, Wallace, when things go 
wrong like this?" 

"Less and less. Vou see, if Angela inherits the 
house, that ends my chances for the money. She'll 
put the place up for sale, being unmarried. She 
doesn't have any sentiment about the old home- 
stead. The roots. Well, neither do I, when you come 
right down to it. Dad doesn't really like the place 
himself. No, I don't feel any black gloom about the 
water damage. Everything is replaceable. At exor- 
bitant prices. But the estate will pay the bill, which 
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will be a real gyp. And there’s insurance. Possessive 
emotions are in a transitional phase. I really think 
they are.” Wallace could turn suddenly earnest, but 
his earnestness lacked weight. Earnestness was prob- 
ably Wallace’s ideal, his true need, but the young 
man was incapable of finding his own essences. “T1 
tell you what I'm afraid of, Uncle," he said. “If I 
have to live on a fixed income from a trust, it'll be 
the end of me. I'll never find myself then. I'll just 
rot. I need to crash out of the future my father has 
prepared for me. Otherwise, everything just goes on 
being possible, and all these possibilities are going 
to be the death of me. I have to have my own ne- 
cessities, and I don't see those anywhere. All I see 
is ten thousand a year, like my father's life sentence 
on me. I have to bust out while he's still living. 
When he dies, I'll get so melancholy I won't be 
able to lift a finger." 

"Shall we soak up some of this water?" said 
Sammler. "Shall we start spreading around the 
Times?" 

“Oh, that can wait. The hell with it. We'll get 
screwed anyway on the repairs. You know, Uncle, I 
think I'm just half as smart as a man needs to be to 
work out these things, so I never get more than 
halfway there." 

"So you have no connection with this house—no 
desire for roots, Wallace?" 

"No, of course not. Roots? Roots are not mod- 
ern. That's a peasant conception, soil and roots. 
Peasantry is going to disappear. That's the real 
meaning of the modern revolution, to prepare 
world-peasantry for a new state of existence. I cer- 
tainly have no roots. But even I am out of date. 
What I've got is a lot of old wires, and even wires 
belong to the old technology. The real thing is tel- 
emetry. Cybernetics. I've practically decided, Un- 
cle Sammler, if this enterprise doesn't pan out, with 
Feffer, that I'll go to Cuba." 

"To Cuba, is it? But you aren't a Communist, 
too, Wallace?" 

"Not at all. I do admire Castro, however. He has 
terrific style, he's a bohemian radical, and he's held 
his own against Washington superpower. He and 
his Cabinet ride in jeeps. They have meetings in 
the sugarcane.” 

"What do you want to tell him?" 

"It could be important, don't make fun of me, 
Uncle Sammler. I have an idea about revolutions. 
When the Russians made their revolution, every- 
body said, ‘A leap forward into a new stage of his- 
tory. Not at all. The Russian Revolution was a 
delaying action meant to arrest the idea of the new, 


not to advance it. The unconscious genius of Rus- . 
sian absolutism had a mysterious intuition about 


the future and did all it could to delay it. This tied 
Socialism to the Closed Society. It is the small states 


which must be imaginative. For the big ones it's 


impossible—ah, my God, what a noise. It's the fire 


trucks. I'd better run. They could just bash down 
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the door. They have an orgy, these guys, with their 
axes. And I have to have an alibi for the insurance." 

He ran. 

In the yard the rotating lights swept through the 
trees, dark red over the lawn, the walls and win- 
dows. The bell was slamming, bangalang, and deep- 
er down the road gulping passionate shrieks ap- 
proached the mortal-sounding sirens. More engines 
were arriving. From the attic window Sammler 
watched as Wallace ran out, his hands raised, ex- 
plaining to the helmeted men as they sprang in the 
soft gum boots from the trucks. 

Water they had brought. 


r. Sammler had some wakeful hours that 

night. A predictable result of the flood. 

Also of the conversation with Lal, 

which had compelled him to state his 
views—historical, planetary, and universal. The or- 
der probably should be reversed: first there were 
the views, planetary or universal, and then there 
were hidden dollars, water pipes, firemen. Sammler 
went out and walked in the garden, behind the 
house, up and down the drive. Inside there were ac- 
tivities, discussions, explanations, arrangements, re- 
arrangements. It was the turn again of certain 
minor things which people insisted on enlarging, 
magnifying, moving into the center: relationships, 
interior decorations, family wrangles, Minox photo- 
graphs of thieves on buses, arms of Puerto Rican 
ladies on the Bronx Express, odi-et-amo need-and- 
rejection, emotional self-examinations, erotic busi- 
ness in Acapulco, fellatio with friendly strangers. 
Civilian matters. Civilian one and all! The high- 
minded, like Plato, wished to get rid of all these 
things—the wrangles, the lawsuits, the hysterias, all 
such hole-and-corner pettiness. Other powerful 
minds denied that this could be done. They held 
(as Freud did) that the mightiest instincts were 
bound up in these trifles, each one the symptom of 
a deep disease in a creature whose whole fate was 
disease. What to do about such things? Absurd in 
form, but possibly real? But possibly not real? Re- 
lief from this had become imperative. And that 
was why, during the Aqaba crisis, Mr. Sammler 
had had to go to the Middle East. 

At this moment, walking in white moonlight on 
Elya Gruner's washed gravel, which had been cut 
with black tracks by the fire engines, he recognized 
and again identified his motives. He had gone back 
to 1939. He wanted to refer again to Zamosht For- 
est, and to more basic human characteristics. As 
they seemed. So he had persuaded Elya to let him 
go, to send him, and he had renewed his familiarity 
with a certain sort of fact. Which, as he was older 
and more fragile, had made his legs tremble more; 
the more he tried to stiffen himself up the more he 
faltered. But few outer signs of this were given. 
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It was announced in Athens, on the plane, that 


this flight would not continue because the fighting 


had already begun in Israel. The Greek heat was 
dizzy, in the airport. The public music circled 


. through Mr. Sammler's unwilling head. The sug- 


ary coffee, the sticky drinks also were a trial to 
him. The suspense, the delay. gnawed him intoler- 


-ably. He went into the city and visited airline of- 


fices, he tried a business friend of Elya's, in oil or 
gasoline, he visited the Israeli consulate and ob- 


tained a seat on the first El Al flight. He waited 


again at the airport until 4 A.M. among journalists 
and hippies. These young people—Dutch, German, 
Scandinavian, Canadian, American—had been en- 
camped at Eilath on the Red Sea. The Bedouins on 
the ancient route from Arabia into Egypt sold them 
hashish. It was a jolly place. Then when Israel's 
Eilath hippies were called up for military service, 
their foreign friends left, too, but now with their 
guitars they wanted to go back. Responding to a 
primary event. Though recognizing no govern- 
ments and discussing no general issues (one could 
appreciate this rejection of discussion, of current- 
events phrases), they had their archaic instincts for 
loyalty, for war. 

The Boeing cabin was jammed. A television 
man beside Sammler offered: him a pull from his 
whiskey bottle. "Thank you," said Sammler, and 
accepted. Just then the sun ran up from the sea 
like a red fox. It was not round but long, not far 
but near. The metal of the engines, these shapely 
vats in which the freezing air was screaming—light 
into blackness, blackness into light—hung under the 
wings beside Sammler’s window. Whiskey from a 
bottle—he smiled at himself—made him a real war 
correspondent. An odd person to be rushing to this 
war, although no more odd than these Stone Age 
bohemians with their solemn beards, bare feet, and 
electric guitars. He would be filing his old-fashioned 
dispatches to Mr. Jerzy Zhelonski in London to be 
read by a very mixed Polish public. 

Mr. Sammler had had no business, at his age, in a 
white cap and striped seersucker jacket, to be rid- 
ing in a press bus behind those tanks to Gaza, to 
El Arish and beyond. But he had arranged it all 
himself. There was nothing accidental about it. In 
these American articles of dress he had perhaps 
passed for a younger man. Americans and English- 
men always looked a little younger. He was one of 
the journalists. He walked about in conquered 
Gaza. They were sweeping broken glass. In the 
square, armor and guns. Just beyond; the cemetery 
walls, the domes of white tombs. In the dust, scraps 
of food baking, sour; odors of heating garbage and 
of urine. Broadcast Oriental jazz winding like dys- 
entery through the bowels. Such deadly comical 


music. Women, oldish women only, went market- 


ing, or set out to market; there couldn't have been 


much to buy. The black veils were transparent. 


You saw the heavy-boned mannish faces under- 
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neath—large noses, the stern mouths projecting 
over stonelike teeth. There was nothing to keep 
you in Gaza for long. The bus stopped for Samm- 
ler, and Father Newell in his Vietnam battle dress 
greeted him. 

Knowing modern warfare, the Father was able to 
point things out which Sammler might have missed 


when they passed the last of the irrigated fields and - 


entered the Sinai Desert. Then they began to see 
the dead, the unburied Arab bodies. Father Newell 
showed him the first. Sammler might never have 
noticed, might have taken the corpse for nothing 
but a greenish gunnysack, stuffed tight, dropped 
from a truck on the white sand. 

Driven off the road, stogged in the sand, wrecked 
on the dunes, smashed or burnt—all these vehicles, 
the personnel carriers, tanks, trucks, the light cars 
smashed flat, wheels freed; escaped, and very thick 
about these machines, the dead. There were dug 
positions, emplacements, trenches, and in them, 
too, there were hundreds of corpses. The odor was 
like damp cardboard. The clothes. of the dead, 
greenish-brown sweaters, tunics, shirts were 
strained by the swelling, the gases, the fluids. 
Swollen gigantic arms, legs, roasted in the sun. ‘The 
dogs ate human roast. In the trenches the bodies 
leaned on the parapets. The dogs came cringing, 
flattening up. The inhabitants had run away from 
the encampments you saw here and there—the low 
tents, Bedouin-style, but made of plastic crate 
wrappings dumped from ships, pieces of styrofoam, 
dirty sheets of cellulose like insect moltings, large 
cockroach cases. 

“Well, they did.a job, didn’t they,” said Father 
Newell. “How many casualties, would you say?” 

“I have no idea.” 

“They said they would cut every throat in Israel.” 

“They said? But the Russians gave the word. 
This was a small. Russian experiment, I believe.” 

In the sun the faces softened, blackened, melted, 


and flowed away. The flesh sank to the skull, the - 


cartilage of the nose: warping, the lips shrinking, 


eyes dissolving, fluids filling the hollows and shin- - 
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ing on the skin. As Mr. Sammler and Father Newell 
walked together, they were warned not to step off 
the road because of mines. Sammler read out for 
the priest the Russian letters stenciled white on the 
green tanks and trucks: Gorkiskii Autozavod, most 
of them said. Father Newell seemed to know a lot 
about gun calibers, armor thickness, ranges. In a 
lowered voice, out of respect for the Israelis who 
denied its use, he positively identified the napalm. 
See all that reddish, all that mauve out there? 
Salmon-pink with a green tinge in the clinkers was 
the sure sign. It was a real little war. These Jews 
were tough. He spoke to Sammler as one American 
to another. The long blue seersucker stripes, the 
soiled white cap from Kresge's, the little spiral book 
in which Sammler made his notes for Polish arti- 
cles, also from Kresge's, accounted for this. It was 
a real war. Everyone respected killing. Why not the 
priest? He walked in the big American battle boots 
as if he were not altogether a priest. He was not al- 
together what he was assumed to be. Nor was 
Sammler. What Sammler was he could not clearly 
formulate. Human, in some altered way. The hu- 
man being at the point where he attempted to ob- 
tain his release from being human. Wasn't this what 
Sammler had been getting at in the kitchen, talk- 
ing to Lal and the ladies of divorce from every 
human state? Petitioning for a release from God's 
attention? My days are vanity. I would not live 
always. Let me alone. To be visited every morn- 
ing, to be called upon, to be magnified. Let me 
alone. 

Walking the narrow road with Father Newell, 
picking up curious objects, shells, bandages, Arab 
comic books and letters, stepping aside for trucks 
stacked high with bread, weighing down the 
springs, projecting at the rear. But really the des- 
perate subject could not be changed, the subject of 
the dead who were bristling in the green-brown 
and gravy-colored woolens, and the suffocating wet 
cardboard fumes they gave off. In the superhot, the 
crack light, the glassy persistency and distortion of 
the desert light, these swollen shapes were the main 
thing to be seen. They were the one subject the soul 
was sure to take seriously. And this perhaps was 
what Sammler's instinct had directed him to come 
for. When he began to concentrate upon the Aqaba 
crisis, when he began to be agitated about the 
threat of the superpowers, the danger to the Jews, 
when he spent his days in bed reading one-eyed all 
that he could find, speeches, statements, news an- 
alyses, a powerful, a convulsive, painful knot began 
to form, his Polish twist, as he privately, somberly 
identified it. So he was here. He took advantage of 
new conditions and flew to Lydda, he went to Tel 
Aviv and got a press card, he found a bus to Gaza, 
to make his primary contact, to visit the great sun- 
wheel of white desert in which these Egyptian 
corpses and machines were embedded. Certain de- 
sires thus were met, for which he could not account. 
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And it was, as human affairs went, a most minor 
affair. In modern experience, so very little. And the 
people involved in it sturdily did it. After fighting, 
the boys played soccer at El Arish. They cleared 
a space, and they kicked and butted, they leaped 
up, boot and head. In the shade of the hangars they 
took out their books and read biology or chemistry, 
philosophy, preparing for exams or exercising the 
intelligence. Then he and Father Newell were 
called over to look at captured snipers on the bed 
of a truck, trussed up and blindfolded. Below these 
eye rags, the desperate faces. One saw those, and 
then the next things, and then other things. And 
evidently Mr. Sammler had his own need for these 
sights, for which he mastered the trembling of his 
legs or the wish to cry which flashed through him 
at the fear so plain in the snipers' bandaged faces. 
He was taken down to the sea by some men. They 
entered the water to refresh themselves. He too 
went in and stood. In a broad band along the 
beaches the foam mixed with heat shimmer for 
many miles, in varying deep curves of seething 
white between the sand and the great blue. For a 
little while, in the water, he did not smell the rot- 
ting, but it soon came back. He tied a handkerchief 
over his face, but that soon was saturated. His spit- 
tle tasted of it. 

Well, thought Mr. Sammler. Someone had had 
wrong policies. Incorrect decisions had been made 
when these Egyptians were sent to drive these tanks 
here, and the guns. Sammler read in Le Monde 
that the Russian officials responsible had at that 
same moment been enjoying a cruise in the Baltic 
aboard a ship of the Red fleet. And everyone had 
heard on the radio that Colonel Nasser had pre- 
tended to resign. But he had first prepared demon- 
strations against his resignation. Beggars had been 
brought in trucks and were paid pennies to cry out, 
“No, no, we want our great leader." Yes, while the 
bureaucrats studied a colder and darker sea. And 
Sammler then considered that if he had been a pas- 
senger in a taxi which struck a cyclist on Broadway 
and hurt him, he would have been prostrated with 
heartsickness. But the people responsible for the 
slaughter of so many Egyptians were not prostrated 
at all and in fact went sailing for pleasure on the 
Baltic or had the presence of mind to organize 
demonstrations, Mussolini-style, and to playact and 
to have ever shrewder political ideas. It was con- 
ventional to be shocked by the dead. It was cold- 
ness not to be. Mr. Sammler was neither conven- 
tional nor cold, but he was far from satisfied with 
himself. You could take a moon view of such events, 
you could put great distance between yourself and 
them. You could stare at them strangely. You could 
say that the private person, privileged to view, to 
stare, to examine or brood was encouraged to in- 
dulge himself in an unreal fastidiousness or inner 
delicacy equal and opposite to this political mur- 
derousness and quite as undesirable. Mr. Sammler 
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also seemed in the wrong, in his own heaviness of 
heart. 

Via London, ten days later, he flew home. As if 
he had been on some sort of mission: self-assigned, 
fact-finding. He observed that modern London was 
very playful. He visited his old flat in Great Russell 
Street. He noted that the traffic was very thick. He 
saw that there were more drunkards in the streets, 
. that the British advertising industry had discovered 
the female nude, and that most posters in the Un- 
derground were of women in. undergarments. He 
found his acquaintances as old as himself. Then 
BOAC brought him back to Kennedy Airport, and 
soon afterward he was in the Forty-Second Street 
Library reading, as always, Meister Eckhart. 

"Blessed are the poor in spirit. Poor is he who 
has nothing. He who is poor in spirit is receptive of 
all spirit. Now God is the Spirit of spirits. The 
fruit of the spirit is love, joy, and peace. See to it 
that you are stripped of all creatures, of all con- 
solation from creatures. For certainly as long as 
creatures comfort and are able to comfort you, you 
will never find true comfort. But if nothing can 
comfort you save God, truly God will console you." 

Mr. Sammler could not say that he believed what 


he was reading. He could, however, say that he 
cared to read nothing but this. 

On the lawn before the half-timbered house the 
ground was damp, the grass was fragrant. Or was it 
the soil itself that smelled so fresh? In the clarified, 
moon-purged air, he saw Shula coming, looking for 
him. 

"Why aren't you in bed?" 

"Im going." 

She gave him Elya's own afghan to cover himself 
with, and he lay down. 

Feeling what a strange species he belonged to, 
which had organized its planet to such an extent. 
Of this mass of ingenious creatures, about half had 
gone into the state of sleep, in pillows, sheets, in 
wrappings, quilts, muffles. The-waking, like a crew, 
worked the world’s machines, and all went up and 
down and round about with calculations accurate 
to the billionth of a degree, the skins of engines 
removed, replaced, million-mile trajectories laid 
out. By these geniuses, the waking. The sleep- 
ing are brutes, fantasts, dreaming. Then they 
wake, and the other half go to bed. And that is 
how this brilliant human race runs this wheeling 
globe. He joined the: other sleepers for a while. 


VI 


ising at midmorning and going to shave 
in. the small lavatory off the den. The 
washstand was dark onyx, the fittings gold, 
the faucets dolphins, the soap dish a scal- 
lop, the towel thick as mink. Mirrors on four 
. walls showed Mr. Sammler to himself in more as- 


pects than he wanted. The soap was spermy san- » 
dalwood. 'The blade was dull and had to be honed. 


on the porcelain. Very likely ladies occasionally 
slipped in to trim their legs with this razor. Samm- 
ler did not want to seek another blade upstairs. 
The master bedroom was seriously water-damaged. 
The ladies had pulled the twin mattresses from 
the beds to a dry corner. Dr. Lal had slept in the 
guest room. Wallace? Perhaps he had spent the 
night on his head, like a yogi. 

Then Sammler stopped shaving, paused, and 
stared at himself, his dry, small, "cured" face un- 
dergoing in the mirror a strong inrush of color. 
Even the left, the swelled, the opaque guppy eye 
took up some light from this. Where were they 
all? Opening the door, he listened. ‘There was no 
sound. He went into the garden. Dr. Lal’s car was 
gone. He looked in the garage, and that was 
empty. 


He found Shula in the kitchen. “Everyone has | 
left?" he said. “Now how do I get to New York?" — 
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She was pouring coffee through the filter cone, 
having first boiled the grounds, French-style. 

“Gone,” she said. "Dr. Lal wasn't able to wait. 
There was no room for me. He rented a two- 
seater. A gorgeous little Austin-Healey, did you see 
it?" 

"And Emil, where is he?" | 

“He had to take Wallace to the airport. Wallace. 
has to fly—to test-fly. For his business, you know 
what I mean. They're going to take pictures and 
so on." 

“And I am stuck. Is there a timetable? I've got 
to be in New York." 

“Well, it’s nearly ten o'clock now, and there 
aren't so many trains. I'll phone. And then Emil 
should be back soon, and he can drive you. You 
were sleeping. Dr. Lal didn't want to disturb you." 

"Jolly nice. You knew, and Margotte knew, that 
I had to get back." 

“The little car was very pretty. Margotte didn't 
look right in it." 

"Didn't she?" 

“Margotte has thick legs.. You've probably never 
even noticed." 

“They won't show in the car.” 

“Dr. Lal will call later in the day. You'll see 
him all right." 





“Whom, Lal? Why? The document is there, isn’t 
i s. 

"There?" 

"Don't irritate me by repeating questions. I am 
already irritated. Why didn't you wake me? The 
document is in the locker, isn't it?" 

“I locked it in myself, with the quarter, and 
took out the key. No, you'll see him because Mar- 
gotte is out for him. Maybe you didn't notice that 
either." 

"Yes. I did, yes, to tell the truth. Well, she's a 
widow, and she's had enough of mourning, and 
she needs somebody like that. We aren't much 
comfort to her. I don't know what she sees in that 
bushy black little fellow. It's just loneliness, I 
suppose." 

“I can see what she sees. He's very distin- 
guished. You know it. Don't pretend, after the 
way you talked in the kitchen. It was beautiful." 

"Well, well. What will I do? This thing of Elya's 
is very bad, you know." 

"Very?" 

“The worst. And I should have realized that 
returning might present problems." 

"Father, just leave it to me. And you haven't 
finished shaving. Now, go on, and I'll bring you a 
cup of coffee." — 

He went, thinking how he had been feinted out 
of position. Outgeneraled like a Pompey, a Labie- 
nus, by Caesar. He should not have left the city. 
He was cut off from his base, and now how was 
he to reach Elya, who needed him today? Picking 
up the phone in the den to call the hospital, he 
heard the busy signal Shula was getting from the 
New York Central. Patience, waiting now were 
necessary—things Mr. Sammler had no talent for. 
But he had studied, he had trained himself. One 
began with external composure. So he sat down 
on the hassock, looking at the sofa, and at the 
silken green luxurious wool of Elya's own afghan 
he had slept under. It was a lovely morning, too. 
The sun came in as he sipped the coffee Shula 
brought him. Glass tables on legs and semicircular 
struts of brass spattered the Oriental rug with light, 
brought out the colors and the figures. 

"Busy signal," he said. 

"Yes, I know." 

"There's a telephone crisis, anyway, all over 
New York. You can't get through anywhere. The 
experts are working on it." 

She went into the garden, and Sammler again 
tried dialing the hospital. All lines were busy in 
that dreary place, and he hung up the repetitious 
croaking instrument. Thinking of the colossal num- 
ber of conversations, all those communings. Utiliz- 
ing the invisible powers of the universe. Out in 
the garden, Shula was also engaged in conversa- 
tion. It was warm. Tulips, daffodils, jonquils, and 
a paradise of gusts. Evidently she asked the flow- 
ers how they were today. No answers required. 
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Briliant instances sufficed. She herself was a 
brilliant instance of something organically strange. 
His glimpse of the entire Shula last night now 
made him feel her specific weight, as she trod 
the grass. The entire female body was evoked, 
white skin everywhere, the thighs, the trunk, the 
actual feet, the belly with its organs, together with 
the kinky hair straggling from the scarf. All visible 
and almost palpable. And even about plants, who 
knew the whole truth? On educational TV one 
night he and Margotte watched a singular botanist 
who had attached a polygraph machine—a lie 
detector—to flowers and recorded the reactions of 
roses to gentle and violent stimuli. Stridency made 
them shrink, he said. A dead dog cast before them 
caused aversion. A soprano singing lullabies had 
the opposite effect. Sammler would have guessed 
that the investigator himself, his pale leer, his wild 
stern police nose would distress roses, African 
violets. Even without nerves these organisms were 
discerning. We with our oversupply of receptors 
were in a state of nervous chaos. Amid the tree 
shadows, pliant, and the window-frame shadows, 
rigid, and the brass and glass reflections, semi- 
steady, Mr. Sammler wiped his shoes with the 
paper towel Shula had placed under the coffee 
cup. The shoes were damp still They were 
soggy, unpleasantly so. Margotte also had her 
plants, and Wallace was about to found a plant 
business. It would be too bad if the first contacts 
of plants were entirely with the demented. Maybe 
Id better have a word with them myself. Mr. 
Sammler was heavyhearted and tried to divert 
himself. The heaviness was brutally persistent, 
however. 

He came to the point. First, how apt it was that 
Wallace should flood the attic. Why, it was a 
metaphor for Elya’s condition. In connection with 
that condition there arose other images—a blister- 
ing of the brain, a froth or rusty scum of blood 
over that other plant which lay in one's head. 
Something like convolvulus. No, fatty cauliflower. 
The screw on the artery could not reduce the pres- 
sure, and where the vessel was varicose and weaker 
than cobweb it would open. A terrible flood! One 
might try to think of mitigating things—that, oh, 
well! Life! Everyone who had it was bound to 
lose it. Or that this was Elya's moment of honor 
and that he called upon his best qualities. That 
was all very well, until death turned its full gaze 
on the individual. T'hen all such ideas were stared 
down. The point was that he, Sammler, should be 
at the hospital now; to do what could be done; 
to say what might be said, and what should be 
said. Exactly what this was, Sammler did not 
know. He could not find the precise thing. Living 
as he did, in this inward style, working out his con- 
densations or contractions, breeding short views, 
one became strangely uncommunicative. To ex- 
plain or expand his brevities tired and vexed him. 
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But he did not feel uncommunicative toward Elya. 
On the contrary, he wanted to say everything pos- 
sible. He wanted to go to the hospital and say 
everything! He loved his nephew, and he had 
something that Elya needed. All concerned ought 
to have had it. The first place at Elya’s bedside 
belonged to Wallace or to Angela, but they were 
not about to come forward. Elya was a physician 
and a businessman. With his own family, to his 
credit, he had not been businesslike, one must say. 
Nevertheless, he had something of a business out- 
look. And business, in business America, was also 


a training system for souls. The fear of being un- 


businesslike was very great. As he was dying Elya 
might conceivably draw strength from doing busi- 
ness. He had, in fact, done that. And Sammler 
had nothing with a business flavor to offer him. 
But at the very end business would not do. Some, 
many, would continue business to the last breath, 
but Elya would not be like that, he was not so 
limited. Into one group of attitudes or another, 
as Sammler saw it, people settled. They then had 
their bit, their thing, they acted it out repeatedly, 
they did not advance from the large, overall de- 
terminate form. But some advanced into a wider 
range. Some changed. Some changed, some had 
power to change. This greater plasticity, this gen- 
erative, regenerative power was what Sammler 
respected most deeply. Elya was not finally ruled 
by business considerations. He was not in that in- 
sect and mechanical state—such a surrender, such 
insect iteration and persistency, such a disaster 
for human beings, destroying natural powers, 
powers of sympathy, powers of generosity, of com- 
passion. Compassion, notwithstanding enormities 
and degradations visible to all; was as natural as 
breathing. And compassionate utterance. Oh, yes, 
the repetition of hope and desire, and the excla- 
mation of grief. Things suppressed, as if illicit. 
Sometimes coming through in ciphers, in vague 
figures scrawled on the windows of condemned 
buildings (the empty tailor shop facing the hos- 
pital). At this stage of things there was a terrible 
dumbness. About essentials almost nothing was 
said. 

Still, signs could be made, should be made, 
must be made. One should say something like this: 
“However actual I may seem to you and you to 
me, we are not as actual as all that. We will die. 
Nevertheless there is a bond. There is a bond.” 
Mr. Sammler believed that if this was not said in 
so many words it should be said tacitly. In fact 
it was continually. asserted, in. many guises. But 
Elya at this moment. had a most particular need 
for it, and. he, Sammler, should be there to meet 
that need. | 

He again telephoned:the hospital. To his surprise 
he found himself speaking with Gruner. He had 
asked for the private nurse. One could get through? 
Elya must be molested by calls. 
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"How are you?" 

"How are you, Uncle?" 

'The actual meaning of this might have been, 
"Where are you?" 

"How are you feeling?" 

'"There's been no change. I thought we would be 
seeing each other." ~ 

"Im coming in. I'm sorry. When there's some- 
thing important there is always some delay. It 
never fails, Elya." 

“When you left yesterday, it was like unfinished 
business between us. We got sidetracked by Angela 
and such hopeless questions. There was something 
I was meaning to ask." 

"About Cracow? The old days?" 

“That, too. And by the way, I bragged about you 
to a Polish doctor here. He wanted very much to 
see the Polish articles you sent from the Six-Day 
War. Do you have copies?" 

"Certainly, at home. I have plenty." 

"Aren't you at home now?" 

"Actually, I’m not." 

“I wonder if you'd mind bringing the clippings. 
Would you mind stopping off?" 

"Of course not. But I don't want to lose the 
time." | 

"[ may have to go down for tests." Elya's voice 
was filled with unidentifiable tones. Sammler's in- 
terpretive skill was insufficient. He was uneasy. 
“Why shouldn't there be time? "There's time enough 
for everything," said Elya. This had an odd ring, 
and the accents were strange. 

-NESA 

“Of course, yes. It was good you called. A while 
ago I tried to phone you. There was no answer. 
You went out early.” 

Sammler was silent. Elya said, “Angela is on her 
way over.” 

"I'm coming too." 

"Yes." Elya lingered somewhat on the shortest 
words. “Well, Uncle?" 

“Good-bye, for now." 

“Good-bye, Uncle Sammler." 

Uneasiness somewhat interfered with his breath- 
ing. Long and thin, he stood at the window concen- 
trating, aware of the anxious intensity gathered in 
his face. If he was to keep his composure—and there 
was nothing to be gained by letting it slip from 
him now—he must rearrange certain impressions, 
he must not puzzle too long over Elya's words, his 
tone. 

Rapping at the pane, Sammler tried to get Shu- 
la's attention. Among the wagging flowers, she was. 
conspicuously white. His Primavera. On her head 
she wore a dark-red scarf: Covering up, afflicted 
always by the meagerness of her hair. It was per- 
haps the natural abundance, growth-power, exu- 
berance that she admired in flowers. Seeing her. 
among the blond open-mouthed daffodils, her fa- 
ther believed that she was in love. From the hang 





of her shoulders, the turn of the orange lips, he saw 
that she was already prepared to accept unrequited 
longing. Dr. Lal was not for her; she would never 
clasp his head or hold his beard between her 
breasts. You could seldom get people to long for 
what was possible—that was the cruelty of it. 

“Where is the timetable?” he said. 

“I can't find it. The Gruners don't use the train. 
Anyway, youll get to New York quicker with 
Emil. He's going to the hospital, he told me." 

“I don't suppose he'd wait at the airport for Wal- 
lace. Not today." 

“Why did you say that about Lal, that he was 
just a bushy black little fellow?" 

“I hope you're not personally interested in him." 

"Why not?" 

"He's not at all suitable, and I'd never give my 
consent." 

"You wouldn't?" 

“No, no. He wouldn't make any kind of husband 
for you." 

"Because he's an Asiatic? You wouldn't be so pre- 
judiced. Not you, Father." 

"Not the slightest objection to an Asiatic. But sci- 
entists make bad husbands. Sixteen hours a day in 
the lab, absorbed in research. You'd be neglected. 
You'd be hurt. I wouldn't allow it." 

"Not even if I loved him?" 

"You also thought you loved Eisen." | 

“He didn't love me. Not enough to forgive my 
Catholic background. And I couldn't discuss any- 
thing with him. Besides, sexually he was a very 
gross person. Things I wouldn't care to tell you 
about, Father. But he is very common. He's here 
in New York. If he comes near me, I'll stab him." 

"You amaze me, Shula. You would actually stab 
Eisen with a knife?" 

“Or with a fork. Or scissors. I often regret that I 
let him beat me in Haifa and didn't do anything 
back to him. He hit me really too hard, and I should 
have defended myself." 

"All the more important that you should avoid 
future mistakes. I have to protect you from failures 
I can foresee. A father should." 

“But what if I did love Dr. Lal? And I saw him 
first." 

"Rivalry—a poor motive. Shula, we must take care 
of each other. As you look after me on the H. G. 
Wells side, I think about your happiness. Margotte 
. is a much less sensitive person than you. If a man 
like Dr. Lal was mentally absent for weeks at a 
time, she'd never notice. Don't you remember how 
Ussher used to speak to her?" 

“He would tell her to shut up." 

“That’s right,” 

"If a husband treated me like that, I couldn't 
bear it." 

"Exactly. Wells also thought that people in scien- 
tific research made poor husbands." 

"He didn't!" 
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“I seem to remember his saying that. Does Wal- t 
lace really know the first thing about aerial pho- . 


tography?" 


-He knows so many things. What do you think d 


of his business idea?" 
"There are so many bizarre, monstrous ways to 
make money. This one, dealing in plant names . . 


well, some of the plants do have beautiful names. _ 


Take one like Gazania Pavonia." 


"Gazania Pavonia is darling. Well, come out in l 


the sun and enjoy the weather. I feel much better 


when you take an interest in me. I’m glad you un- 3 
derstand that I did the H. G. Wells thing for you. 
You aren't going to give up the project, are you? 


It would be a sin. You were made to write that 
book, and it would be a masterpiece. Something 
terrible will happen if you don't. Bad luck. I feel it 
inside." 

"I may try again." 

"You must." 

“To find a place for it among my preoccupations.” 


“You should have no other preoccupations. Only E 


creative ones." 
Mr. Sammler smelling of sandalwood soap started 


for the garden to wait for Emil. Perhaps the soap 


odor would evaporate in the sun. He didn't have 
it in him to rinse again in the onyx bathroom. Too 
close in there. 

"Shall I bring your coffee?" 


“Td like that, Shula. And my shoes are wet from s ; 


last night.” 


Black fluid, white light, green ground, the soil 


heated and soft, penetrated by new growth. In the 


grass, a massed shine of particles, a turf-buried 
whiteness, and from this dew, wherever the sun 
could reach it, the spectrum flashed: like night 
cities seen from the jet, or the galactic sperm of 
worlds. 

"Here. Sit. Take these things off. You'll catch 
cold. I can dry them in the oven." Kneeling, she 
removed the wet shoes. “How can you wear them? 
Do you want to catch pneumonia?” 

“Is Emil coming straight back or waiting for that 
lunatic?” 

“I don’t know. Why is Wallace a lunatic?” 

To a lunatic, how would you define a lunatic? 


And was he himself a perfect example of sanity? 5 
He was certainly not. They were his people-he  . 


was their Sammler. They shared the same funda- 


mentals. 
"Because he flooded the house?" said Shula. 


"Because he flooded it. Because now he's flying - 


around with his cameras." 

"He was looking for money." 

"How do you know that?" 

"He told me so. He thinks there's a fortune 
here. What do you think?" 

"Supposedly Elya's abortion money. I wouldn't 


know. That is beyond me. But Wallace would have - 
such fantasies—Ali Baba, Captain Kidd, or Tom - 
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_ Sawyer treasure fantasies. There was also Fafnir the 
| famous dragon who slept on rubies, emeralds, dia- 
- monds." 
"Slept?" 
_ ""There's something about a hoard of jewels that 
| puts monsters to sleep. A figure, probably, for the 
— torpor of mankind amidst the treasures of cre- 
- ation." 
“Or like women who are very beautiful but 
P. dumb?" said Shula. 
_ "Something like.” 
| “But he says—no joking—there’s a fortune of 
- money in the house. He won't rest until he finds it. 
— Wouldn't it be a little mean of Cousin Elya?" 
- . "To die without saying where it is?" 
“Yes.” Shula seemed slightly ashamed, now that 
- her meaning was explicit. 
“It’s up to him. He'll do as he likes. I assume 
* Wallace has asked you to help find this secret 
i E - hoard." ; 
EB Yes.” 
| — "What did he do, promise a reward?" 
EC “Yes, he did." 
— “J don't want you to meddle, Shula. Keep out 
Eof it." 
— “Do you want a slice of toast, Father?" 
— He didn't answer. She went away, taking his wet 
= shoes. 
- Above New Rochelle, several small planes 
- snored and buzzed. Probably Wallace was piloting 
—— one of them. Unto himself a roaring center. To us, 
- a sultry beetle, a gnat propelling itself through 
_ blue acres. Sammler set back his chair into the 
_ shade. What had been in the sun a mass of foliage 
now resolved itself into separate leaves and trees. 
- Then the silver-gray Rolls turned the corner of the 
= high hedges. The geometrical, dignified, mono- 
- grammed radiator flashed its rods. Emil stepped 
* out, looking upward. A yellow plane flew over the 
- house. 
= — “That must be Wallace for sure. He said he was 
| going to fly a Cessna." 
| . "I suppose it is Wallace." 
E “He wanted to try the equipment on a place he 
|. knows." 
“Emil, I’ve been waiting to go to the station." 
"Of course, Mr. Sammler. But right now there 
— aren't many trains. I'd be glad to take you to town 
when I go." 
"When?" 
"Very soon." 
"It would save time. I have to stop at home. 
You aren't going back to the airport for Wallace?" 
"He was going to land at Newark and take the 
bus." 
“Do you think he knows what he's doing, Emil?" 
“Without a license they wouldn't let him fly." 
“That’s not what I mean." 
m "He's the type of kid who wants to put things 
-~ ~ together his own way.” 
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"I'm not sure he'll ever know . . . 

*He finds out as he goes along. That's the idea, 
anyway." 

"I could have more confidence in the process. I 
don't think he should be flying about today. I hope 
his feelings, whatever they are—rivalry with his fa- 
ther, or whatever—will not carry him away." 

"If it was my dad, I'd be at the hospital right 
now. It's all different, now. We old guys have to go 
along." 

Lifting his cap to extend the shade over his 
eyes, he gazed after the speeding Cessna. He re- 
vealed his long, full-bottomed Lombard nose. He 
had the wolfish North Italian look: His skin was 
tight. Perhaps he had been, as Wallace insisted, 
Emilio, a fierce little driver for the Mafia. But he 
was now at the stage of life at which the once 
compact person begins to show an elderly frailty. 
This appeared in the shoulders and at the back of 
the neck, where the creases were deep. He was 
connected with the very finest, the supreme land 
vehicle. No competition with aircraft. He leaned 
against the fender, arms folded, making sure that no 
button scratched the finish. He held the hair-fra- 
grant cap and tapped himself. He lightly struck the 
descending terraces, the large wrinkles of his fore- 
head. 

“I figure he wants shots from every altitude. He's 
flying low, all right.” 

“If he doesn't hit the house, I'll be very pleased." 

“He could rack up the perfect score, after flood- 
ing the joint. You wonder, will he want to top 
that?" r 

Mr. Sammler brought out the folded handker- 
chief to slip under the lenses before removing his 
glasses, covering his disfigurement from Emil. He 
was unable to stare up longer, his eyes were smart- 
ing. 

“How can one guess?” said Sammler. “Yesterday 
he said that it was his unconscious self that opened 
the wrong pipe.” 

“Yes, he talks that way to me, too. But I’ve been 
eighteen years with the Gruners and know that 
character. He’s very, very disturbed about the Doc- 
tor." 

"Yes, I think he is. I agree. But that little ma- 
chine . . . like an ironing board with an egg- 
beater. Are you a family man, Emil—do you have 
children?" 

"Two. Grown-up and graduated." 

“Do they love you?" 

“They act like it." 

“That’s already a great deal.” 

He was beginning to consider that he might not 
reach New York in time. Even Elya, asking for clip- 
pings, was delaying him. But—one thing at a time. 
Then Wallace’s engine grew louder. The air was 
parted. On one side nuisance, on the other a bad 
current going through the air, an insidious spring 
brightness. 
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Blasting, shining, clear yellow, the color of a 
bird’s bill, the Cessna made another, lower pass at 
the house. The trees threshed under it. 

"He's going to crash.” 

“I don’t think he can buzz it any closer while 
snapping pictures," Emil said. 

“He must certainly be below the permissible 
point." 

The plane, rising, banking, grew smaller; you 
could hardly hear it now. 

"Wasn't he about to strike the chimney?" 

"It looked close, but only from our angle;" said 
Emil. 

“They shouldn't let him fly." 

"Maybe that's it." 

"Well, he's gone. Shall we start?" said Sammler. 

“Tm supposed to pick up the cleaning woman 
at eleven—I think the phone has been ringing." 

“The cleaning woman? Shula's in the house. 
She will answer." 

"She's not," said Emil. "When I drove up I saw 
her in the road, walking along with her purse." 

"Going where?" 

“I wouldn't know. To the store, maybe. T'Il get 
the phone." 

The call was for Sammler. It was Margotte. 

"Hello, Margotte. Well—?" 

“We opened the lockers.” 

“What did you find, what she said?" 

"Not exactly, Uncle. In the first locker was one 
of Shula's shopping bags, and in it there was only 
the usual stuff. Christian Science Monitors from 
way back, clippings, and some old copies of Life. 
Also a great deal of student-revolt literature. SDS. 
Dr. Lal was shocked. He was very upset." 

"Come, what about the second locker?" 

“Thank God! We found the manuscript there." 

"Intact?" 

“I think so. He's looking through it." She spoke 
away from the phone. "Are pages torn out? No, 
Uncle, he doesn't think so." 

"Oh, I am very glad. For him, and for myself. 
For Shula also. But where is the copy she made on 
Widick's machine? She must have misplaced or lost 
that. But Dr. Lal must be delighted." 

“Oh, he is. He's just going to wait at the soda 
fountain. It’s such a chaos in Grand Central.” 

“I wish you had knocked at my door. I must get 
into town.” 


“Dear Uncle Sammler, we thought of that, but 


there was no room in the car. We could have 
dropped you at the station." What Sammler re- 
frained from saying» was that he and Lal might 
have dropped her, Margotte, at the station. But 
even now, with all the urgency he felt, he could not 
demand too much of her. No. She had her own 
aims, female, vital aims. “Govinda was so anxious to 
leave. He insisted. However, the trains are fast. Be- 
sides, I just phoned the hospital and talked to An- 
gela. Elya's condition is the same." 
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"I know. I've spoken to him." 


so you would only have to wait if you were here. 
Now, I'm taking Dr. Lal home to lunch. There's 
so much he doesn't eat, and Grand Central is a 
madhouse. And it smells so of hot dogs. Because of 
him I notice it now for the first time." 

"Of course. Home is better. By all means." 


j 


“Well, you see? And he has to have some tests, 3 


“Angela talked to me in a very mature way. She 


was sad, but she sounded so calm, and so aware.” 
Margotte’s kind and considerate views of people 
were sometimes terribly trying to Sammler. One 
must agree or stand convicted of harshness. ‘She 


said that Elya was asking for you. He very much- i 


wishes to see you." 
"Id have been there now if it hadn't been for 
these . . . these occurrences." 


Instead of occurrences he might have said this- 


nonsense. But it wasn't nonsense to Margotte. Not 
if she and Dr. Lal had found each other. If this had 
happened, it had happened because he, Sammler, 
was once acquainted with H. G. Wells and because 
Govinda Lal had become fascinated by the techni- 
cal problems involved in colonizing the moon; and 


because Shula, who loved lectures, had pinched a _ 


manuscript and put it in her shopping bag with 
old Christian Science Monitors, and brought it to 


her father out of an instinct resembling that of a - 
she-wolf with a cub to feed. Out of these absurdi- ~ 
“ties Margotte might get herself a husband. Good, | 


OK. 
Further tests for Elya he took to be a tactic of 
the doctors. They protected their- prestige by 


appearing to make real moves when there were no - 
PP 8 


moves to make. But Elya himself was a doctor. He 
had lived by such gestures and had to submit to 
them now and without complaint. That certainly he 
would do. Now what of Elya's unfinished business? 
Before the vessel wall gave out did he perhaps want 
to reminisce about a Cracow Sammler had never 


cared for? To talk about Uncle Hessid, who ground' — 


cornmeal and wore a derby and fancy vest? Samm- 
ler could recall no such individual. No. Elya with 


strong family feelings he could not gratify—the son : ; 


who was a “high-IQ moron,” the daughter with the 


“fucked-out eyes"—had the anger of the dying. He — 
was in a rage. He must be. Especially as, except for 


the one thing, this stab in the brain, he was per- 
fectly well and vigorous, not worn out by moribund 
months. Forces, at full strength, to go and jump. 
Well, he wanted Sammler there to represent the 


family. To transmit something by his thin, lean- 


presence, his small ruddy face, infinitely wrinkled 


on the one side. It was even more than-piety for kin- 


ship which the Age, acting through his children, 
had leveled with ridicule, and knocked flat. Gruner 
called upon Sammler as more than an old uncle, 
one-eyed and growling peculiarly in. Polish-Ox- 
onian. He must have believed that he had some 


unusual power, magical perhaps, to affirm the hu- | 
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man bond. What had he done to generate this be- 
—. Tief? How had he induced it? By coming back from 
_ the dead, probably. 


— A Margotte was talking. She had much to say and 
- did not notice his silence. 


- 


—— . By coming back, by preoccupation with the sub- 
ject, the dying, the mystery of dying, the state of 
— death. Also, by having been inside death. By hav- 
-— ing been given the shovel and told to dig. By dig- 
- ging beside his digging wife. She was faltering. He 
— helped her. By this digging, not speaking, he tried 
to convey something to her and fortify her in the 
~ acceptance of death. But as it had turned out, he 
= had prepared her for death without sharing it. 
-. She was killed, not he. She had passed the course, 
— and he had not. The hole deepened, the sand clay 
| and stones of Poland, their birthplace, opened up. 
= He had just been blinded, he had a stunned face, 
= and he was unaware that blood was coming from 
— him till they stripped and he saw it on his clothes. 
= When they were as naked as children from the 
— womb, and the hole was supposedly deep enough, 
`- the guns began to fire, and then the soil, a ton, two 
— tons, thrown in; a sound of shovel metal, gritting. 
—  Strangely exceptional, Mr. Sammler had come 
E crawling from this. It seldom occurred to him to 
— — consider this an achievement. Achievement? If the 
— war had lasted a few months more he would have 
- died like the others. As it was, he still had his con- 
© sciousness, earthliness, human actuality—got up, 
— breathed his earth-gases in and out, drank his cof- 
.— fee, consumed his share of goods, ate his roll from 
_ Zabar's, put on certain airs—all human beings put 
= on certain airs—took the bus to Forty-Second Street 
— as if he had an occupation, ran into a black pick- 
- pocket. In short, a living man. Or one who had 


E- been sent back again to the end of the line. Wait- 


— things, to condense in short views some essence of 
| experience, and because of this having a certain 
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ing for something. Assigned to figure out certain 





wizardry ascribed to him. There was, in fact, unfin- 
ished business. How did business finish? We 
entered in the middle of the thing and somehow 
became convinced that we must conclude it. But 
how? 

“So take your time," said Margotte. “Have lunch 
with us." 

“I have to stop by, but I'll go straight on." 

"You wouldn't be in the way. Govinda likes you 
so much." 

"Does he?" 

"He admires you. He says you're very special. 
Anyhow, nothing should ever stop you from going 
to your own house." 

"I understand." 

"We love you like a father. Bruch comes right 
out and says so. But I know that even Wallace and 
Angela feel that way." 

"That may not have much relation to what I 
do. I feel distant much of the time. I am distant." 

"No, you seem, you really aren't. Sometimes I 
am a pest. I'm a bother to the people I love. I was 
a pest to Ussher. He said so. Still we loved each 
other." 

“Well, well, thank you, Margotte. All right. Now 
let's hang up." 

“I know you want to get away, and you don't 
like long conversations on the phone, but there's 
one thing more. You probably guess it. I’m insecure 
about my ability to interest a man like Govinda on 
the mental level." 

"Nonsense, Margotte, you had no trouble of that 
sort with Ussher. Don't get on the mental level. 
But if you must, as you probably must, you can 
get him to react as Ussher did. Just charm him. 
You have already." 

"But you see, Ussher had those terrific outbursts. 
He would yell, ‘Shut up, you fool! " 

"Yes, but he also liked yelling. He enjoyed yell- 
ing at you like that." 
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"I wouldn't want to annoy Lal. He's gentle and 
small. By the way, Uncle, is the cleaning woman 
there?" 

"Who? Cleaning?" 

"You say charwoman. As you say tinned fruit, 
not canned. So is that the char? I hear the vacuum 
running." 

"No, my dear, what you: hear is our relative 
Wallace in his airplane. He is flying back and 
forth, snapping pictures of the house and the 
grounds." 

"Ah, so? But does he know how-to do it?" 

“That I cannot say. I trust he knows how. But he 
is starting a new enterprise and practicing on his 
own property. Don't ask me more. We'll see each 
other later." 

He found his sodden shoes baking in the kitchen. 
Shula had set them on the open door of the electric 
oven and the toes were smoking. That, too! When 
he had cooled them he labored to put them on with 
the handle of a tablespoon. The recovery of the 
manuscript, however, helped him to be patient 
with Shula. She did not actually step over the line. 
The usefulness of these shoes was at an end. They 
were ready for the dustbin. Not even Shula. her- 
self would want to retrieve them. And the immedi- 
ate problem was not shoes, but how to get to New 
York. Many of Sammler’s nightmares involved 
reaching a destination. It could be almost as terri- 
ble in the waking state. Emil had already gone to 
fetch the charwoman. Taxis were listed in the Yel- 
low Pages, but Sammler did not know which com- 
pany to call, nor how much it might cost. He had 
only four dollars. Not to embarrass the Gruners 
you had to tip fifty cents at least. There was also 
fare to the city. Long-mouthed, silent, and with a 
hectic color, he tried to make the penny calcula- 
tions. He saw himself, somewhere, eight cents short, 


trying to convince a policeman that he was not a 


panhandler. He had better wait. Perhaps Emil 
would meet Shula in the road, bring her back with 
the char. Shula would have money. 

But Emil returned with the Croatian woman 
alone, and when he had shown her the water dam- 
age, he put on his cap, and behaving to Sammler 
like a chauffeur, not at all treating him like a poor 
relation, he opened the silver door. 

“Would you like the air conditioner, Mr. Samm- 
ler?" 

“Thank you, no, Emil." 

Examining the sky, Emil said, "It looks as if 
Wallace has all his pictures. He must be on his 
way to Newark. He might make it to the hospital 
before we do." 

"Yes, he's gone, thank God." 

"How is Dr. Gruner, do you know?" 

"I spoke to him," Sammler said. “There seemed 
to be no change." 

"I know he wants to see you." Sammler was al- 
ready seated. “What’s the matter with your shoes?" 
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“I had trouble getting them on, and now I can’t 


lace them. "There's another pair at home. May we 
stop at the apartment?" 
“The Doctor talks about you all the time." 
"Does. he?" 
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"He's got a very special thing about his uncle." 


"I love him, too," said Sammler. 
"He's an affectionate fellow. I don't want to 


badmouth Mrs. Gruner, but you know how she 


was." 
"Not demonstrative." 
Emil shut the door, and, very correct, walked be- 


hind the car and let himself into the driver's seat. 


“Well, she was very correct," he said. “As lady of 


the house she was first class. Like laid out with a - 3 


ruler. Reserved. Fair. OK. She had it all organized, 
the gardener, the laundress, the cook, me. The 
Doctor was grateful, being a kid from a rough 
neighborhood. She made him real Ivy. A gentle- 
man." Emil backed the slow, silver, high-bodied car, 


poor Elya's car, out the drive. He gave Sammler. - 


the proper options of conversation or privacy. 
Sammler chose privacy and drew. shut the glass 
panel. 

Mr. Sammler's root feeling (a prejudice, if you 
like) was that women with exceedingly skinny legs, 
like goalkeepers in a farfetched: satire on soccer, 


could not be loving wives or passionate mistresses. 


Especially if they also had a bouffant hairstyle. 
Hilda had been an agreeable person, cheerful, 
amiable, high-pitched, even at times breezy. But 


strictly correct. Often the Doctor would demonstra- - 


tively embrace her and say, “The world's best wife. 
I love you, Hil." He would clasp her from the side 
and kiss her on the cheek. This was permitted— 
merely permitted. It was correct under a new dis- 
pensation which acknowledged the high value of 
warmth and impulsiveness. Undoubtedly Elya’s 
feelings were strong, unlike Hilda’s. But impulsive? 


There was also, in his conduct, a strong element of 


propaganda. It came to him, perhaps, from the 
American system as a whole and expressed a will to 
obedience in him. Everyone, to everyone, had a way 
of making propaganda for the good. Democracy was 
propagandistic in its style. Conversation was often 
nothing but the repetition of sound principle. But 
Elya had certainly been disappointed in his wife. 
Sammler hoped that he had love affairs. With a 
nurse, perhaps? Or a patient who- had -become a 
mistress? Sammler did not recommend this for 
everyone, but in Elya’s case it would have been 


beneficial. However, nothing. of the sort had ever 


happened. No. The. doctor was respectable. And 
its a doomed man that woos so much affection. . 
It was full spring. The Cross County, the Saw- 
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mill River, the Henry Hudson thick with reviving <2 


grass and dandelions, the oven of the sun baking 
green life again. One was both sickened and 
strengthened by this swirling, the roughness and 
the sweetness of it. Then—Mr. Sammler’s elbow at 
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rest on the gray cushion, and holding the back of 
one hand in the palm of the other—then there were 


| the gray, yellow, homogeneous highways, from the 
- engineering standpoint so impressive, from the 
- political viewpoint evident stupidities. But as 
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someone had said about statesmen, the foremost of 
the Gadarene swine. Who had? He couldn’t re- 
member. Yet he was not cynical about these mat- 
ters. He was not against civilization, nor against in- 


stitutions, nor against order. When the grave was 


dug, institutions and the rest had not been for him. 
No order intervened for Antonina. But there was 
no need to thrust oneself personally into every gen- 
eral question—to assail Churchill, Roosevelt for 
having known (and surely they did know) what 
was happening and failing to help Antonina. Emo- 
tions of justified reproach, supremacy in blame 
made no appeal to Sammler. The individual was 
the supreme judge of nothing. Because he had to 
find things out for himself he was necessarily the 
intermediate judge. But never final. Existence was 
not accountable to him. Indeed not. Nor would 
he ever put together the inorganic, organic, natu- 
ral, bestial, human, and superhuman in any de- 
pendable arrangement, but however fascinating 
and original his genius, only idiosyncratically, in a 
shaky scheme, mainly decorative or ingenious. Of 
course at the moment of launching from this planet 
to another something was ended, finalities were de- 
manded, summaries. Everyone appeared to feel this 
need. Unanimously all tasted, and each in his own 
way, the flavor of the end of things-as-known. And 
by way of summary, perhaps, each accented more 
strongly his own subjective style and the practices 
by which he was known. Thus Wallace, on the day 
of destiny for his father, flew in the Cessna snap- 
ping photographs. Thus Shula, hiding from Samm- 
ler, was staying in the house undoubtedly to look 
for treasure. Thus Angela, making more experi- 
ments in sensuality, smearing all with her female 
fluids. Thus Eisen with his art, the Negro with his 
penis. And in the series, but not finally, himself, 
with his condensed views. Eliminating the super- 
fluous. Identifying the necessary. 

Looking from the window, passing all in state, 
in an automobile costing upward of twenty thou- 
sand dollars, Mr. Sammler still saw that together 
with the end of things-as-known the feeling for new 
beginnings was nevertheless very strong. Marriage 
for Margotte, America for Eisen, business for Wal- 
lace, love for Govinda. And away from this death- 
burdened, rotting, spoiled, sullied, exasperating, 


sinful earth but already looking toward the moon 


and Mars with plans for founding cities. 

He tapped the glass partition with a coin. The 
tollbooth was approaching. 

"It's OK, Mr. Sammler." 

Sammler insisted, “Here, Emil, take it, take it.” 

Thought and observation helped Sammler bear 
his feelings. In the deepest stratum they were very 
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dark, and the current much too swift. This speed 
and darkness he blamed on his personal experience 
which had taught him, naturally, to exaggerate and 
to expect dire things. 

Measured by watch hands the trip was brief. In 
the off-hour, traffic moved quickly on the gray and 
yellow masterwork roads. Emil knew exactly how 
to drive. He was the faultless driver of the faultless 


' car. He entered the city at 125th Street, under the 


ultrahigh railroad bridge that crossed the meat 
wholesalers’ area. Sammler had some affection for 
this intricate bridge and the structural shadows it 
threw. Reflected in the shine of the meat trucks. 
The sides of beef and pork, gauze-wrapped, blood- 
spotted. Things edible would always be respected by 
a man who had nearly starved to death. The labor- 
ers, too, in white smocks, broad and heavy, a thick- 
set personnel, butcher’s men. By the river the smell 
was equivocal. You were not sure whether the raw- 
ness came from tidewater or the blood. And here 
Sammler once saw a rat he took for a dachshund. 
The breeze out of this corner had the fragrance of 
meat-dust. That was sprayed from the band saws 
that went through frozen fat, through marbled red 
or icy porphyry, and whizzed through bone. Try 
to stroll here. The pavements were waxed with 
fat. 

Then a right turn, downtown on Broadway. The 
street rose while the subway was lowering. Up, the 
brown masonry; and down, the black shadow and 
steel tracks. Then tenements, the Puerto Rican 
squalor. Then the university, squalid in a different 
way. It was already too warm in the city. Spring 
lost the touch of winter and at once got the summer 
rankness. Between the pillars at 116th Street 
Sammler looked into the brick quadrangles. He 
half expected Feffer to pass, or the bearded man in 
Levi’s who had said he couldn’t come, just a day 
and a half before. He saw growing green. But green 
in the city had lost its association with sanctuary. 
The old-time poetry of parks was banned, with 
obsolete thickness of shade leading to private medi- 
tation. The truth was now slummier and called for 
litter in the setting—leafy reverie? A thing of the 
past. 

Except on special occasions (Feffer’s lecture, day 


before yesterday) Sammler never came this way 


anymore. Walking for exercise, he didn’t venture 
this far uptown. And now, from Elya’s Rolls-Royce, 
he inspected the subculture of the underprivileged 
(terminology recently acquired in the New York 
Times), its Caribbean fruits, its naked chickens 
with loose necks and shut eyes blue, the wavering 
fumes of diesel and hot lard. Then 96th Street, 
tilted at all four corners, the kiosks and movie 
houses, the ramparts of wire-fastened newspaper 
bundles, and the colors of panic waving. Broadway, 
even when there was some urgency, hurrying to see 
Elya for possibly the last time, always challenged 
him. He was never up to it. And why should there 
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_ be any contest? But there was, every time. For some- 


thing was stated. here. By a convergence of all minds 
and all movements the conviction transmitted by 
this crowd seemed to be that reality was a terrible 
thing, and that the final truth about mankind was 
overwhelming and crushing. This vulgar, cowardly 
conclusion, rejected by Sammler with all his heart, 
was the implicit local orthodoxy, what the jargon 
called consensus, the populace itself being meta- 
physical and living out this interpretation of reality 
and this view of truth. Sammler could not swear 
that this was really accurate, but Broadway at 96th 
Street gave him this sense of things. Life, when it 
was like this, all question-and-answer from the top 
of intellect to the very bottom, was really a state of 
singular dirty misery. When it was all question-and- 
answer it had no charm. 
Life when it had no charm 
was entirely question-and- 
answer. This poverty of 
soul, its abstract state, you 
could see in faces on the 
street. He had also a touch 
of the same disease—the 
disease of the single self 
explaining what was what 
and who was who. The re- 
sults could be foreseen, 
foretold. So, then, brought 
down Broadway in high 
style, Sammler visited his 
own (what did Wallace 
call it?) his own turf. As a 
tourist. 

And then Emil, by way 
of Riverside Drive, came 
around and set him down = 
before the great, used, soiled mass of conveniences 
where he and Margotte lived. The time was half 
past twelve. 

"It shouldn't take long. Elya asked for some 
papers." 

There was a tightness at his heart. The remedy 
was fuller breathing, but he could not get his chest 
to rise and fall. Something had locked it. Margotte 
and Govinda were not back. The pinup lamp 
burned needlessly in the foyer, above the sofa with 
its maple armrests, the bandanna covers. There was 
a certain peace in the house. Or did it seem so be- 
cause he had no time to sit down? He changed 
shoes, shook a few dollars from his jar, put the 
newspaper clippings into his wallet. On his desk 
was a bottle of vodka. Shula provided this out of the 
wages Elya paid her. It was excellent, Stolichnaya, 
imported from the Soviet Union. Sammler made 
use of it about once a month. He uncorked the 
bottle now and drank a glass. It went down burning 
and he made a face. First aid for the old. Then he 
opened his door to the backstairs, slipping the latch 
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the incinerator-drop. He didn't want Shula arguing 


that. she had done them no harm with the electric 
oven. They had had it. 


In the lobby he met Lal and Margotte. They had | 


been shopping. 

“Did you know, Uncle, that all along Broadway 
in the Nineties there are Oriental food shops? Dr. 
Lal has bought some marvelous things. He's going 
to teach me how to use Indian seasoning." 


For once the lobby television worked. Gray and 
whitish figures, unsteady on the vertical hold, wa- - 
vered and fizzed. Were they, the three of them, 


forming that picture? He couldn't make it out. This 
lobby was like certain underground carpeted rooms 
in locked theaters—spaces to shun. It was less than 
two days ago that the pick- 
Y |! . 
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belly-to-back, across this 
t$ same brass-bolted rug into 
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fellow called by Goethe 
eine Natur, a primary 
force. 

"And so, your document 
is safe," said Sammler. 

"I am pleased, of 
course," said Govinda. “I 
also was careless. I am to 
blame, too.” 

His head was set low be- 
tween raised bony shoul- 
ders, His feet in long shoes 
twisted outward. The beard was probably ill ad- 
vised, shortening him further and making him look 
slightly hunchbacked. But the eyes were rich and 
fine. The man was nice. As for Margotte, with Ger- 
man charm, she was smiling at them both. Her teeth 





were small, bumpy, and clean. The skin stretched . 


earward, and the dark blue of her eyes extended 
into the pleasure creases. Before the much taller 
Mr. Sammler these two people, delighted with each 
other, seemed to announce how lucky they were. 
Lovers like to parade their good fortune. Let the 
world see that Love is still Love. Then, also, Mar- 


gotte was Sammler's benefactress, he was the elder, 


the responsible male, the relative, the friend of Us- 
sher Arkin, and he was supposed to satisfy himself 
that she was not about to make a fool of herself. He 
approved. To Sammler, her low forehead, further 
reduced by the straw hat, seemed sweet. If silly, too, 
that silliness was normal and tolerable. She sent the 
old man no secret pleas, no appeals for his sanction. 
She would be all right, Margotte. Unless Govinda 
turned out to have some frantic Indian neuroses 
which Occidental eyes could not detect. 


pocket had forced him, 


the corner beside the Flor- 
his puma-colored coat in ~ 


puma silence to show him- — 
self. This was the sort of - 
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“Uncle, come up and join us.” 

“No, no. Emil is waiting.” 

“Oh, of course. You must go to the hospital. 1 
am sorry.” 

“I wish to say again that your daughter was not 
entirely to blame," said Govinda. "I should never 
have given the manuscript to the first stranger who 
came up." 

"Excuse me, but I have no time now. I have to 
get downtown. Good-bye." 

He stopped Emil from getting out of the car. 

“I can work the door myself." 

“We're off, then. Open the bar, pour yourself a 
drink." 

"I hope the traffic will not be too thick." 

"We'll go straight down Broadway. Turn on the 
UV. 

“Thanks. No TV." 

Again Sammler smelled the enclosed, fabric- 
scented air. He did not make himself comfortable. 
The tightness of heart was greater than before. It 
was aggravated by delays, for the traffic was un- 
usually heavy, jammed up at the lights. Delivery 

trucks were double- 
parked, triple-parked. 
The use of private cars 
in Manhattan had never 
seemed so irrational and 
harmful. He was swept 
by impatience toward the 
drivers of these large, 
purposeless cars but 
stopped himself, de- 
cided to cast out such 
feelings. Conveyed in 
air-conditioned silence 
by the roarless power of 
the engine, he sat for- 
ward with his thighs 
upon the backs of his 
hands. Evidently Elya 
thought that he owed it 
to himself to maintain 
this Rolls. He couldn't 
have had much use for 
such a prestigious ma- 
chine. It wasn't as if he 
were a Broadway pro- 
ducer, an international banker, a tobacco million- 
aire. Where did it take him? To Widick's law office. 
To Hayden Stone and Company, where he had an 
account. On High Holy Days, he went to the Tem- 
ple on Fifth Avenue. On 57th Street were his tailors, 
Felsher and Kitto. The Temple and the tailors had 
been selected by Hilda. Sammler would have sent 
him to another tailor. Elya had a tall figure and 
wide stiff shoulders, too wide, considering the flat- 
ness of his body. His buttocks were too high. Like 
my own, for that matter. Sammler, in the sound- 
deadened cabinet of the Rolls, saw the resemblance. 
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Felsher and Kitto made Elya too dapper. The trou- 
sers were too narrow. The virile bulge that ap- 
peared when he sat was inappropriate. He used 
matching ties and handkerchiefs by Countess Mara, 
and sharp, swaggering shoes which connected him 
less with medicine than with Las Vegas, with racing, 
broads, and singers in the rackets. Things equivo- 
cally related to his kindness. Swaying his shoulders 
like a gunman. Wearing double-vented jackets. 
Playing gin and canasta for high stakes and talking 
out of the corner of the mouth. Detesting kulturny 
physicians who wanted to discuss Heidegger or Witt- 
genstein. Great doctors had no time for that, and 
the rest were phonies, and it was a racket. He was a 
keen spotter of rackets. He could easily afford 
this car, but had none of the life that went with it. 
No Broadway musicals, no private jet. His one 
glamorous eccentricity was to fly to Israel on short 
notice and stroll into the King David Hotel without 
baggage, his hands in his pockets. Of course, 
thought Sammler, Elya was also peculiar, surgery 
was psychically peculiar. To enter an uncon- 
scious body with a knife? To take out organs, 
sew in the flesh, splash blood? Not everyone 
could do that. And perhaps he kept the car for 
Emil's sake. What would Emil do if there were 
no Rolls? Now there was the likeliest answer of all. 
The protective instinct was strong in Elya. Undis- 
closed charities were his pleasure. He had many 
stratagems of benevolence. I have reason to know. 
How very odd—astonishing, the desire to relieve 
and protect us. It was astonishing because Elya the 
surgeon also despised incompetence and weakness. 
Only great and powerful instincts worked so deeply 
and deviously, coming out on the side of things 
despised. All these master forces were in part hypo- 
critical. But how could Elya afford to have rigid 
ideas of strength? He himself was a hooked man. 
Hilda had been far stronger than he. In the Mafioso 
swagger were pretensions of lawless liberty. But it 
was little Hilda with the rodlike legs and the 
bouffant hair and faultless hemlines and sweet re- 
finements who had had the stronger will. Wallace 
was wiser than he knew when he said that his fa- 
ther was hooked. By the aneurysm? He was hooked 
long before. And there had never been any help 
for Elya. Who was there to help him? He was the 
sort of individual from whom help emanated. 
There were no arrangements for return. However, 
it would soon be over. It was about to wash away. 

As for the world, was it really about to change? 
What, by the fact of moving into space, away from 
earth? There would be changes of heart? There 
would be new conduct? Why, because we were 
tired of the old conduct? That reason was not sufh- 
cient. Why, because the world was breaking up? 
Well, America, if not the world. Well, staggering, if 
not breaking. 

Emil was driving more steadily again, below 


. yond Street. The traffic had eased. There were no 





truck deliveries to impede it. Lincoln Center was 
approaching, and at Columbus Circle, the Hunt- 
ington Hartford Building, which Bruch called the 
Taj Mahole. Wasn’t that funny! said Bruch. At his 
own jokes, he rolled with laughter. Apelike he put 
his hands on his paunch and closed his eyes, letting 
the tongue come blindly out of his head. What a 
building! All holes. But that was some lunch they 
put down for only three bucks. He raved about the 
bill of fare—Hawaiian chicken and saffron rice. 
Finally he had taken the old man there. It was in- 
deed a grand lunch. But Lincoln Center Sammler 
had seen only from the outside. He was cold to the 
performing arts, and shunned large crowds. Ex- 
hibitions, electrical or nude, he had attended only 
because it amused Angela to keep him up to date. 
But he passed by the pages of the Times that dealt 
with painters, singers, fiddlers, or playactors. He 
saved his reading eye for better things. He had 
noted with hostile interest crews wrecking the nice 
old tenements and greasy spoons, and the new halls 
rising. Now as they were nearing the Center, Emil 
stopped the car and pushed back the glass slide. 

"Why are you stopping?" 

Emil said, "There's something happening across 
the street." He looked, wrinkling his face deeply, 
as if this explanation must really be heeded. But 
why, at such a time, should he have stopped for 
anything? "Don't you recognize those people, Mr. 
Sammler?" 

"Which? Has someone scraped someone? Is it a 
traffic thing?" Of course he lacked authority to tell 
Emil to drive on, but he gestured, nevertheless, 
with the back of his hand. He waved Emil forward. 

"No, I think you'll want to stop, Mr. Sammler. 
I see your son-in-law there. Isn't that him, with the 
big green bag? And isn't that Wallace's partner?" 

"Feffer?" 

“That fat kid. The pink face, the beard. He's 
fighting. Can't you see?" 

“Where is this? In the street? Is it Eisen?" 

"It's the other fellow who's in trouble. The pink 
face, big build, the beard. I think he's getting hurt." 

On the east side of the slant street a bus had 
pulled to the curb at a wide angle, obstructing 
traffic. Sammler could see now that someone was 
strugeling there, in the midst of a crowd. 

"One of those is Feffer?" 

“Yes, Mr. Sammler." 

"Wrestling with someone—with the bus driver?" 

"Not the driver, no. I think not. Somebody else." 

“Then I must go and see what it is." 

The craziness of these delays! Almost conscious, 
almost intentional, they were breaking down every 
barrier of patience. They got to you at last. Why 


this, why Feffer? It was not Feffer with unfinished: 


business. But he couldn't pass by. He could see now 
what Emil meant. Feffer was pinned to the front of 
a bus. That was Feffer on the wide bumper. Samm- 
ler began to pull at the handle of the door. 
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“Not on the street side, Mr. Sammler. You'll be 
hit." 

But Sammler, his patience lost, 
hurrying through traffic. 

Feffer, in the midst of the crowd, was fighting 
the black man, the pickpocket. There were twenty 
people at least, and more were stopping, but no 
one was about to interfere. Struggling in the black 
man's grip, Feffer was forced back against the big 
cumbersome machine. His head was knocking 
against the windshield below the empty driver's 
seat. The man was squeezing him, and Feffer was 
scared. He resisted, he defended himself, but he 
was inept. He was overmatched. Of course. How 
could it be otherwise? His bearded face was fright- 
ened. Upturned, the broad cheeks flamed, and his 
wide-spaced brown eyes appealed for help. Or were 
thinking what to do. What should he do? Like a 
man groping in a stream for a lost object, while 
staring into air, mouth gaping in his beard. But 
he would not give up the Minox. One arm was 
held straight up, out of reach. The weight of the 
big body in the fawn-colored suit crushed him. He 
had had the bad luck to get his candid shot. The 
black man was snatching at the Minox. To get the 
tiny camera, to give Feffer a few kicks in the ribs, in 
the belly—what else would he have had in mind? 
Leaving, without haste if possible, before the 
police arrived. But Feffer, near panic, still was 
obstinate. Shifting his grip the Negro grabbed and 
twisted his collar, holding him as he had held 
Sammler with his forearm against the wall. He 
choked Feffer with the neckband. The Dior shades, 
round and bluish, had not dropped off. Feffer had 
caught the spouting red necktie in his fist, but 
could do nothing with it. 

How shall we save this prying, stupid, idiotic 
boy? He may be hurt. And I must go. There's no 
time. "Some of you," Sammlér ordered. “Here! 
Help him. Break this up." But of course some of 
you did not exist. No one would do anything, and 
suddenly Sammler felt extremely foreign—voice, 
accent, syntax, mode, spirit, everything foreign. 

Emil had seen Eisen. Sammler looked for him 
now. And there he was, smiling and very pale. He 
was evidently waiting to be discovered. Then he 
seemed delighted. 

"What are you doing here?" 
Russian. 

"And you, Father-in-law—what are you doing?" 

"I? I am rushing to the hospital to see Elya." 

"Yes. And I was with my young friend on the bus 
when he took the picture. Of a purse being opened. 
I saw it myself." 

"What a stupid thing!" 

Eisen held his green baize bag. It contained his 
sculptures or medallions. Those Dead Sea Agam 
iron pyrites, or whatever they were. | 

"Let him give up the camera. Why doesn't he 
give it to him?" said Sammler. 
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"But how do we prevail upon him?" said Eisen 
in a tone of discussion. 

"Get a policeman," Sammler said. He would 
have liked to say, too, "Stop this smiling." 

“But I don't know English." 

“Then help the boy." 

"You help him, Father-in-law. I am a foreigner 
and a cripple. You're older, true. But I just got to 
this country." 

Sammler said to the pickpocket, "Let go. Let 
him go." | 

The man's large face turned. New York was 
reflected in the lenses, under the stiff curves of the 
homburg. Perhaps he recognized Sammler. But 
nothing was said. 

“Give him the camera, Feffer. Hand it over," 
Sammler said. 

Feffer, with a stare of shock and appeal, looked 
as if he expected soon to lose consciousness. He 
did not bring down his arm. 

“I say let him have that stupid thing. He wants 
the film. Don't be an idiot." 

Feffer may have been holding out in expectation 
of a squad car, waiting for the police to save him. 
It was hard otherwise to explain his resistance. 
Considering the Negro's strength—his crouching, 
squeezing, intense animal pressing power, the ter- 
rific swelling of the neck and the tightness of the 
buttocks as he rose on his toes. In straining 
alligator shoes! In fawn-colored trousers! In a belt 
that matched his necktie—a crimson belt! How 
consciousness was lashed by such a fact! 

“Eisen!” said Sammler, furious. 

“Yes, Father-in-law." 

“I ask you to do something." 

"Let them do something." He motioned with 
the baize bag to the bystanders. "I only came to 
America forty-eight hours ago." 

Again Mr. Sammler turned to the crowd, staring 
hard. Wouldn't anyone help? So even now—now, 
still!_one believed in such things as help. Where 
people were, help might be. It was an instinct and 
a reflex. (An unexasperated hope?) So, briefly 
examining faces, passing from face to face among 
the people along the curb—red, pale, swarthy, lined 
taut or soft, grim or adream, eyes bald-blue, iodine- 
reddish, coal-seam black—how strange a quality 
their inaction had. They were expecting gratifica- 
tion oh! at last! of teased, cheated, famished needs. 
Someone was going to get it! Yes. And the black 
faces? A similar desire. Though there was nothing 
to hear, Sammler had the sense that something 
was barking away. Then it struck him that what 
united everybody was a beatitude of presence. As 
if it were—yes—blessed are the present. They are 
here and not here. They are present while absent. 
So they were waiting in that ecstatic state. What 
a supreme privilege! And there was only Eisen to 
break up the fight. Which was, after all, an odd 


. sort of fight. Sammler did not believe that the 
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black man would choke Feffer into 'unconscious- 
ness; he would only go on screwing the collar tight- 
er until Feffer surrendered the Minox. Of course, 
there was always a chance that the black man might 
become more violent. But there was something 
worse here than this event itself, namely, the feel- 
ing that stole over Sammler... . 

It was a feeling of horror and grew in strength, 
grew and grew. What was it? How was it to be put? 
He was a man who had come back. He had rejoined 
life. He was near to others. But in some essential 
way he was also companionles. He was old. He 
lacked physical force. He knew what to do, but 
had no power to execute it. He had to turn to 
someone else—to an Eisen! a man himself very far 
out on another track, an orbiter of very different 
centers. Sammler was powerless. To be so. power-- 
less was death. And suddenly he saw himself not so 
much standing as strangely leaning, as reclining, 
and peculiarly in profile, and as a past person. 
That was not himself. It was someone—and this 
smote him—poor in spirit. Someone between the 
human and not-human states, between content and 
emptiness, between full and void, meaning and 
not-meaning, between this world and that world or 
no world. 

"Eisen, separate them," he said, "He's been 
choked enough. The police will come, and then 
there will be arrests. I must go. I can't wait. Get 
between them. Please. Just take the camera. ‘Then 
it will stop.” 

Then handsome Eisen, shrugging, grinning, mak- 
ing a crooked movement of the shoulders, working 
them free from the tight denim, stepped away 
from Sammler as though he were doing a very 
amusing thing at his special request. He drew up 
the sleeve of his right arm. The dark hairs were 
thick. Then shortening his grip on the cords of the 
baize bag he swung it very wide, swung with full 
force and struck the pickpocket on the side of the 
face. It was a hard blow. The glasses flew. The hat. 
Feffer was not immediately freed. The man seemed 
to rest on him. Obviously stunned. Eisen was a 
laborer, a foundry worker. He had the strength 
not only of his trade but also of madness. ‘There 
was something limitless, unbounded, about the way 
he squared off, took the man’s measure, a kind of 
sturdy viciousness. Everything went into that blow, 
discipline, murderousness, everything. What have 
I done! This is much worse! This is the worst 
thing yet. Sammler thought Eisen had crushed the 
man’s face. And he was now about to hit him 
again, with his medallions. The black man had 
dropped Feffer and was turning. His lips came 
away from his teeth. Eisen had gashed his skin and 
the cheek was bleeding and swelling. Eisen clinked 
the weights from his wrist, spread his legs. "He'll 
kill that cock sucker!” someone in the crowd said. 

"Don't hit him, Eisen. I never said that. I tell 
you no!” said Sammler. 





But the bag of weights was speeding from the 
other side, very wide but accurate. It struck more 
heavily than before and knocked the man down. 
He did not drop. He lowered himself as though he 
had decided to lie in the street. The blood ran in 
points on his cheek. The terrible metal had cut 
through the baize. 

Eisen now heaved his weapon back over the 
shoulder, prepared to slam it straight down on the 
man's skull. Sammler seized his arm and twisted 
him away. "You'll murder him. Do you want to 
beat out his brains?" 

"You said! Father-in-law." 

They quarreled in Russian before the crowd. 

"You said this cannot go on. I had to do some- 
thing. You had to go. I must do something. So I 
did." 

“I didn't say to hit him with these damned irons. 
I didn't say to hit him at all. You're crazy, Eisen, 
crazy enough to murder him." 

The pickpocket had tried to brace himself on 
his elbows. His body now rested on his doubled 
arms. He bled thickly on the asphalt. 

“I am horrified!” Sammler said. 

Eisen, still handsome, curly, still with the smile, 
though now panting, and the peculiar set of the 
toeless feet, seemed amused at Sammler's ludicrous 
inconsistency. He said, "You can't hit a man like 
this just once. When you hit him you must really 
hit him. Otherwise he'll kill you. You know. We 
both fought in the war. You were a Partisan. You 
had a gun. So don't you know?" His laughter, his 
logic, laughing and reasoning at Sammler's absurd- 
ities made him repeat until he stuttered. "If in— 
in. No? If out—out. Yes? No? So answer." 

It was the reasoning that sank Sammler's heart 
completely. “Where is Feffer?" he said, and turned 
away. 

Feffer, resting his forehead against the bus, was 
getting back his breath. Putting it on, no doubt. 
To Sammler this exaggeration was revolting. 

Damn these—these occasions! he was thinking. 
Damn them, it was Elya who needed him. It was 
Elya he wanted to see. To whom there was some- 
thing to say. 

Now he heard someone ask, “Where are the 
cops?" 

"Busy. On the take. Writing tickets, someplace. 
Those shits. When you need 'em." 

“There’s plenty of blood. They better bring an 
ambulance." 

The light. upon the dull kinks, the porous car- 
bon-cake of the man's head, still dropping blood, 
showed his eye shut. But he wished to stand. He 
made efforts. 

Eisen said to Sammler, “This is the man, isn't it? 
The man you told about who followed you? Who 
showed you his jinjik?" 

"Get away from me, Eisen." 

"What should I do?" 
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"Go away. Get away from here. You're in 
trouble," said Sammler. He spoke to Feffer, “What 
have you to say now?" 

"I caught him in the act. Please wait awhile, he 
hurt my throat." 

"Nonsense, don't put on agony with me. This is 
the man. He's badly hurt." 


"I swear he was picking the purse, and I got two 
shots of him." 

"Did you, now!" 

"You seem angry, sir. Why are you so angry with 
me?" 

"I have no time to tell you. But it's outrageous. 
You went after this man to molest him and exploit 
him, to sell his picture!" 

"Im sorry, sir." 

"I blame myself. Now he's all in blood. Now 
look at him." 

"Listen, I don't know what to do if it's going 
to turn into a thing. Z don't want to get mixed 
up in this. I'd have to testify against a black man. 
And here are the cops. They'll take us all in." 

Sammler now saw the squad car, the whirling 
roof light, and the policemen coming out, at a 
saunter, pushing away the crowd. 

Emil drew Sammler away to the side of the bus 
and said, "You don't want any of this. We have 
to go." 

"Yes, Emil, of course." 

They crossed the street. Avoid getting mixed up 
with the police. They might detain him for hours. 
He should never have stopped at the flat. He 
should have gone directly to the hospital. 

"I think I would like to sit in the front with 
you, Emil." 

"Why sure. Are you all shook up?" He helped 
him in. Emil's own hand was shaking, and he him- 
self had trembling arms and legs. An extraordinary 
weakness came up the legs from beneath. 

The great engine ignited. Coolness poured from 
the air conditioner. Then the Rolls entered traffic. 

"What was all that about?" 

"I wish I knew," said Sammler. 

"Who was that black character?" 

"Poor man, I can't really say who he is." 

"He took two mean wallops, there." 

"Eisen is brutal." 

"What did he have in that bag?" 

"I think what they call fool's gold. Pieces of 


metal. Medallions. I feel responsible, Emil, because 


I appealed to Eisen, because I wanted so badly to 
get to Dr. Gruner." 

“Well, maybe the guy has a thick skull. I guess 
you never saw anybody hitting to kill. You want to 
lie down in back for ten minutes? I can stop." 

"Do I look sick? No, Emil. But I think I will 
shut my eyes." 

Sammler was in.a rage with Eisen. He had given 
those atrocious blows to a better man than himself. 
It wasn't hard to be better than Eisen. And you 
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had to reckon in Eisen’s madness; he counted as a 
war victim, even though he might anyhow have 
been mad. But he belonged in the mental hospital. 
Homicidal maniac: artist-type. Maybe this was 
why his life studies had a mortuary look. But why 
was the black man better? The impression . was 
based on a certain princeliness—the clothing, the 
Dior shades, the sumptuous matching colors. And 
his manner, barbarous-majestical. Cornering a poor 
old white man, but not violent, making a superior, 
noble gesture. He showed his patent of nobility 
and let the obvious conclusion be drawn—don’t 
fight the king. But then Eisen, with his metal 
worker’s muscles, gave him those two. atrocious 
blows with his bag. And the art was not consum- 
mate enough, but those crusted, congested spiny 
lumps of metal took further glory from the red of 
blood and from the ecstasy of murder. . Mr. Sammler 
had reason to know something about this. If only, 
thought Sammler, Shula and Eisen had been a 
little less mad. Just a little less. They would have 
gone on playing casino in Haifa, those two cuckoos, 
in their whitewashed Mediterranean cage. For they 
used to get the cards out when they weren't 
scandalizing the-neighborhood with their screams 
and slaps. But there was so much latitude for such 
individuals. They had the right to be considered 
normal. They had liberty of movement on top of 
it. So then, poor Eisen flew across with his works. 
Poor soul, poor dog-laughing Eisen. He was just 
mad enough to be a medium, and in his turbulence 
you could see how things were working out. Jews, 
driven to slaughter as if they hadn't been human, 
proving that they were human because they could 
slaughter, too. After all, a part of the species dem- 
onstrating that they were not lambs but butchers, 
also. Capable of spilling blood. 

Then, then, dear brethren, let us all be human 
together. So let us all be in the great fun fair, and 
do this droll mortality with one another. All terror 
and all sickness use as batteries to light things up. 
Be entertainers of your near and dear. Treasure 
hunts, flying circuses, comical thefts, medallions, 
wigs and saris, beards. Charity, all of it, sheer 
charity, when you consider the state of things, the 
blindness of the living man, the pain of his coming 
to be, the suffocation of deepest needs, the shocking 
incompleteness of things good, the limited . moves 
even of genius, the powers of nonsense and in- 
consequence. Let us divert each other while we 
live! 

“TIl park here and go up with you," said Emil. 
“They can give me a ticket if they like." 


“The Doctor is not back?" said Emil. - 

Obviously not. Angela sat alone in the hospital 
room. 

“Then OK. TIl be standing by if you want me." 

"| seem to be smoking three packs a day. I'm 
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out of cigarettes, Emil. I can't even concentrate on 
a newspaper.’ 

“Benson & Hedges, right?" 

When he left she said, "I don't like to send an 
elderly person on errands." 

Sammler made no reply. The Augustus John 
hat was in his hand. He didn't lay it on the clean 
newmade bed. 

"Emil is part of Daddy's gang. They're very 
attached." 

“What is happening?" 

"I don't know. He needed tests, Dr. Cosbie told 
me, but I can't see why tests should take so long. 
It's been two hours. I suppose this Cosbie knows 
his stuff, but he's cross, he's cold. He behaves as 
if he ran a military academy in the South. I don't 
like the magnolia charm at best, but he's repulsive. 
Sit down, Uncle. Take the straight chair. I know 
you like that better.” 

Sammler as he drew the seat under him and out 
of the light—he would not sit facing a window 
through which one could see nothing but blue 
sky—asked her where Wallace was. “He was going 
to land at Newark.” 

"I've got to tell you about Brother," 
"When did you last see him?" 

"When? In the flesh last night. And this morning 
in the sky." 

"I got Margotte's report on the flood. Bad, 
Uncle?" 

“Middling bad." 

"Middling bad wasn't good enough today." 

"Has he hurt himself?" 

"He never really hurts himself. He should have 
been a stunt man in Hollywood. His bag is mis- 
chief, but getting off with scratches. Let me tell 
you the latest" Today Angela's face had little 
color. It was calm and smooth. She raised her large, 
light-brown brows. The wings, thought Sammler, 
of a lame expressive power. 

" Apparently he's had an accident." 

“One of his close things. It's already an item on 
the radio, and I was told about it on the phone. 
He scraped a house with the plane and knocked 
off his landing gear." 

“The house? Your house?" 

"A big Westchester house. Whose I don't know. 
They really ought to put my kid brother away." 

"But he landed? Without wheels?" 

"He made a belly landing. He damaged. the 
machine, smashed a lot of equipment. I don't 
know what the insurance arrangements are. As 
usual, I suppose it'll cost a few thousand to square 
it." 

"And he himself?" 

“He cut his cheek, and had to be taken for 
stitches. He seemed very pleased." 

"Im pleased, too, that he's not hurt. You've 
talked to him, then?" 

"He had some man call to tell me about the 


she said. 





crash, and what a beautiful landing he made. Then 
he*came on himself, in person, with a story about 
his stitches. He was very high.” 

“I know the state. His vivacity.” 

“He says he'll have a scar, and he was overjoyed. 
He must have talked for half an hour.” 

“He does like long telephone conversations. I 
know that.” 

“Hours and hours, isn’t that right? More like a 
girlfriend. I used to think when I went along that 
I was doing some good, relating to him. All the 
discussions we never had face to face.” 

“So he very nearly killed himself today.” 

"He'll be along by and by, after he fills out the 
. papers and answers the questions about low flying. 
He doesn’t want to lose his license. He’s going to 
claim engine trouble. First thing he thought of.” 

Angela looked simple today. She wore a low- 
necked white satin blouse and her skirt was ex- 
ceedingly short—a miniskirt. No, Sammler corrected 
the term, a microskirt. She had pulled back her 
frosted hair and fastened it at the back, leaving 


the shape of the face entirely clear. Large simple | 


gold earrings were her only ornament. Her com- 
posure, her bearing, her skin full of female skin- 
qualities (the presence of hormones, which males 
note), her heavy eyes, combined to give an im- 
pression of unusual immobility. It seemed difficult 
for her to wrinkle her forehead, to raise her brows. 
There was no odor of Arabian musk, her favorite 
perfume. Instead her female effluence was very 
strong today, a salt odor, something from inside 
the woman. Elya's bitter words had had their effect 
on Sammler. He could not look at her eyes without 
thinking of her father's words, imagining her in 
bed, and—a worse fancy—the white of semen on 
her mouth. But these were, curiously, images nearly 
devoid of prejudice. Or very nearly. One must 
change one's outlook. The past perhaps exagger- 
ated the seriousness of these things. There was a 
new dispensation he tried to teach himself (cur- 
rent, if not altogether new), which saw.no wrong in 
any sexual practices. All positive; no sin; no wrong. 
The real definition of good and evil only Nature 
could set. Thou Nature art my Goddess. This a 
wicked bastard had said. But there were no wickeds 
now, no bastards, either. 

"Did you speak to your father today?" said 
Sammler. 

-I spoke. That doesn't mean that he said any- 
thing to me. He's angry about Horricker, about 
Mexico. He can't forget it. I thought he was cruel 
today, really cruel." 

"It might have been a good idea for Horricker 
to visit Elya. Just to show that he didn't take it too 
much to heart. Does he take it to heart, by the 
way?" 

"He says so. No, Uncle, I won't ask him. It 
would seem like a pitch by me—using Daddy’s 
illness to woo him back." | 
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“And you don’t want him now.” 

"Well . . . yes, yes and no. I'm hurt, too.” 

Was there already a successor in view? She was 
a healthy young woman. Health was what they 
called this. She was healthy, and healthy young 
women have their needs. Angela appeared to guess 
what he was thinking, and lightly raised her shoul- 
ders—the blond tan, the Mexican sun—to dismiss 
his criticism or confirm that she meant what she 
said about Wharton. Had her feelings been plucked 
out overnight? Was that possible? She was, really, a 
beauty. Perhaps a little too large; her thighs, near- 
ly all shown, were big, almost gross. But they were— 
she was—beautiful. Horricker would suffer when 
he knew that he had lost her. 

"Look. Wharton is no kid. He understood the 
proposition. He went into it with eyes wide open. 
He got his bang out of it, and then decided to 
blame me. I had to take the blame, but he liked 
that little broadie. That was clear enough, believe 
me. Then he got on the plane, and it occurred to 
him that I had got my kicks out of it, too. Then 
he began to turn on me. I don't care for that. He's a 
man of weak character. Either you accept the 
modern definitions and rules or you don't. You 
can't have it both ways. I feel really bad about 
Wharton. But if he wants me back, he'll have to 
make a move, too. Not just give me a bad charac- 
ter 

"I was thinking only that your father likes 
Horricker. He would have been glad." 

"That's up to Horricker. If he wanted to come, 
it would be nice." 

"Now, do you think, Angela—you said Elya was 
angry today—do you think your father could be 
pleased by such a costume?" 

“This skirt, you mean?" 

"Its very short. This is a hospital, he is sick. 
My opinion may be worthless, but it seems bad 
judgment to wear that kind of sexual kinder- 
garten dress. It’s not the way a dying man wants 
to see his daughtet. As Baby Doll, Especially in 
view of the other difficulty." | 

"Do you really think it could matter? Impossible. 
It never even occurred to me." 

"Indeed?" 

"And Pm not sure I care for the way you 
put it." d 

“I could undoubtedly have put it better.” 

“Father always liked the way I dress.” 

“He may have liked it.” 

“Sometimes a parent—a father—wants you to do 


_ such things for him, if he hasn't had them himself, 


if he has missed them. If this came from anybody 
but you, Uncle Sammler, I'd resent it." 
"I'm glad you make an exception of me. I mean 


.no harm." 


"Probably not." 
"Only, at such a time, a man in your father's 
position has different requirements." 
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“You and I obviously can’t see this in the same 
way." 

"Because you are a modern individual. But I 
believe that even on the moon—three and a half 
billion years old but the essence of the modern- 
to-be; I mean that only what is modern can reach 
the moon—and that on the moon itself a man who 
was dying would be moved one way or another by 
his children." 

"Uncle Sammler, you're trying to provoke me. 
I don't know what's gotten into you." 

"You've just told me how angry he is. As he's 
going to die, and today is not simply any day, that's 
what has gotten into me. Shall I spell it out even 
more? I'll tell you, then, Elya is a sentimental 
person, and to tell the truth I have never had any 
natural liking for people who make false declara- 
tions of affection. Your father tried to win people's 
hearts, even people he met casually, manicurists, 
lab technicians, waitresses. It was always too easy 
for him to say ‘I love you,’ as he was forever telling 
your mother. You won't be offended if I say it 
would be easier to love a theorem in geometry 
than your poor mother. But your father's assign- 
ment was the heart. For our sins we all have our 
assignments. But what is unusual is that your father 
made something of his assignment. After a terribly 
bad start. Among other things, other qualities—he is 
kind. He hasn't done his human work badly. I 
don't come out nearly so well. Till forty or so I 
was simply an Anglophile intellectual Polish Jew 
and person of culture—relatively useless. But Elya, 
through this sentimental repetition, and by formu- 
las, if you like, actually brought himself through. 
He loves you. He probably loves Wallace. He loves 
me. I've learned from him. He is touchy, boastful, 
repetitious; he is vain, grouchy, proud, and often 
confused in mind. But he is generous. He is kind, 
and he is honorable. He is charitable. That’s a 
great deal to say.” 

“Yes,” said Angela. She saw the old uncle’s point 
of view. But she objected to criticism, to coaching, 
and interference was intolerable. Especially as it 
was the Mexican holiday she was being hammered 
for. “I'm sure you love Daddy. I mean apart from 
the practical reasons." 

“Of course, Shula and I have been supported by 
him. I never concealed my gratitude. I hope it has 
been no secret,” said Sammler. 

"All right, I know practical considerations are 
not the point with you." 

“Tf they were, I would be careful not to antago- 
nize you.’ 

As he was a dry old man, the beating of his 
heart, even violent beating, would not be evi- 
dent. 

“What have you got in mind for me?" 

"I think you ought to do something for Elya.” 

"What kind of thing?" 

"Can't you think of something? Perhaps you 
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could tell him that you love him, or ask him to 
forgive you.” " 

"What, Uncle, are you serious? You mean like a 
traditional deathbed scene?" 

"What you call it doesn't matter." 

"IIl curse Widick when I see him for saying these 
things to Daddy about Mexico, for dragging us 
through this at a time when my father's resistance 
is low and all the old prejudices come swimming 
up, all the most vicious feelings. He really has 
fucked us up, that fat son of a bitch." Her breasts 
rose angrily. She held her breath. She had pulled 
her belly in. Then from her soft nose she bitterly 
released the cigarette smoke. 

"You mustn't think that I'm just trying to in- 
crease your difficulties." 

"For God's sake, Uncle, what do you want?" 

"I'm trying to tell you." 

"Well, Uncle, I'm suffering also. And I have a 
burden, too. And I'm in despair, too. I haven't got 
it easy." 

“I don't assume that you do. But first, about 
Elya . «+: 

“Say what you think and have it over inh 

"In so many words?" 

"In so many words." 

"[ don't know what you did in Mexico, but I 
know what your father thinks. It doesn't matter 
at all to me. I am not your judge. I only note the 
peculiarity that, if Elya is right, one can be very 
gay with strangers, and very intimate with beach 
acquaintances—fellatio, or whatever, in so many 
words—one can do that, but not come to terms with 
one's father on a day like this." 

"You're certainly specific enough now,” she said. 
He had insulted her terribly. She was hot. But with 
lame expressive power, those light-brown wings, 
her brows, kept rising, while the rest of her white 
face showed little change. It was her composure 
that was the problem—a deadly mass of white. She 
could not control herself, really. "You certainly 
take a traditional line, Uncle Sammler." 

"Perhaps it seems so. But there are two traditions 
here. Yours is even older, I think. One has to do 
with the setting of limits, and the other doesn't rec- 
ognize limits. Without limits you have monstrosity, 
always. Within limits? Well, within limits monsters 
also appear. But not inevitably." 

At this troubled moment the nurse came and 
called Sammler to the telephone. "You are Mr. 
Sammler, aren't you?" 

He quickly got to his feet. "Who wants me? Who 
is it?” He didn't know what to expect: 

“The phone wants you." 

"Yes, I understand that. But did they say who 
it was?" 

“The lady said she was your daughter. You can 
take it here, outside.” 

"Yes, Shula, yes," her father said. "What is it? 
Speak up. Where are you?" 





"In New Rochelle. Where is Elya?" 

"We're waiting for him. What do you want, 
Shula?" 

"Have you heard about Wallace?" 

"Yes, I've heard." 

"He did a really great thing when he brought 
in that plane without wheels." 

"Yes, magnificent. He's certainly a marvelous 
fellow. Now, Shula, I want you out of there. You 
are not to prowl around that house, you have no 
business there. I wanted you to come back with 
me. You are not supposed to disobey me." 

"I wouldn't dream of it." 

"But you did." 

"I didn't. If we differ, it's only in your interest." 

"Shula, don't fool with me. You called with a 
purpose. I’m afraid I begin to understand." 

“Yes, Father." 

"You succeeded!" 

"Yes, Father, aren't you pleased? In the—guess 


where? In the den where you slept. In the hassock - 


you sat on this morning. When I brought in the 
coffee and saw you on it, I said, "That's where the 
money is.' I was just about sure. So when you went 
away, I came back and opened it up, and it was 
filled—filled with money. Would you think that 
about Cousin Elya? I'm surprised at him. I didn't 
want to believe it. The hassock was upholstered 
with packages of hundred-dollar bills. Money was 
the stuffing." 

"Dear God." 

"I haven't counted it," she said. 

"I will not have you lying." 

“All right, I did count. But I don't really know 
about money. I don't understand." 

"Did you speak to Wallace on the phone?" 

MOS, 

“And did you tell him about this?" 

"I didn't say one single word." 

"Good, very good, Shula. I expect you to turn 
it over to Mr. Widick. Call him to come and get 
it, and tell him you want a receipt for it." 

"Father!" 

"Yes, Shula." 

He waited. He knew that gripping one of those 
New Rochelle white telephones she was marshaling 
her arguments, she was mastering her resentment 
at his ancient-father's stubbornness and stupid recti- 
tude, At her expense. He knew quite well what 
she was feeling. "What will you live on, Father, 
. when Elya is gone?" she said. 

“We will live on what there is." 

"But suppose he doesn't leave any provision." 

“That’s as he wishes. Up to him, entirely." 

"We are part of the family. You are the closest 
to him." 

"You will do as I tell you." 

"Listen to me, Father. I have to look out for 
you. You haven't even said anything to me about 


finding this." 


Mr. Sammler's Planet 


“It was damn clever of you, Shula. Yes. Congratu- 
lations. That was clever." 

"It really was. I noticed how the hassock bulged 
under you, not like other hassocks, and when I 
felt around I heard the money rustle. I knew from 
the rustle what it was. Of course I didn't say any- 
thing to Wallace. He'd squander it in a week. I 
thought I'd buy some clothes. If I was dressed at 
Lord & Taylor, maybe I'd be less of an eccentric 
type, and I'd have a chance with somebody." 

"Like Govinda Lal." 

“Yes, why not? I’ve made myself as interesting 
as I could within my means." 

Her father was astonished by this. Eccentric type? 
She was aware of herself, then. There was a degree 
of choice. The wig, the scavenging, the shopping 
bags were to an extent deliberate. Was that what 
she meant? How fascinating! 

"And I think," she was saying, "that we should 
keep this. I think Elya would agree. I'm a woman 
without a husband, and I've never had children, 
and this money comes from preventing children, 
and I think it's only right that I should take it. For 
you, too, Father." 

"Im afraid not, Shula. Elya may already have 
told Mr. Widick about this. I'm sorry. But we're 
not thieves. It's not our money. Tell me how much 
it was." 

"Each time I count, it's different." 

"How much was it the last time?" 

"Either six or eight thousand." 

“I assume it's much, much more, and I can't al- 
low you to keep any." 

Of course she would, he was certain of it. As a 
trash-collector, treasure-hunter, she would be un- 
able to surrender it all. 

"You must give Widick every cent." 

“Yes, Father. It's painful, but I will. I'll hand it 
over to Widick. I think you're making a mistake." 

"No mistake. And don't take off as you did with 
Govinda's manuscript." 

Too late to be tempted. One more desire gone. 
He very nearly smiled. 

"Good-bye, Shula. You're a good daughter. The 
best of any. No better daughter." 

Wallace, then, had been right about his father. 
He had done favors for the Mafia. Performed some 
operations. The money did exist. There was no 
time to think about all this, however. He put up 
the phone and left the marble counter to find that 
Dr. Cosbie had been waiting for him. The one-time 
football star in his white coat held his upper lip 
pressed by the nether one. The bloodless face and 
gas-blue eyes had been trained to transmit surgeons' 
messages. The message was plain. It was all over. 

“When did he die?" said Sammler. “Just now?" 

"A little while back. We had him down in the 
special unit, doin' the maximum possible." 

"You couldn't do anything about a hemorrhage, 
Pte; yes.” 
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"You are his uncle. He asked me to say good-bye 
to you.” 

“I wish I had been able to say it also to him. So 
it didn’t happen in one rush?" 

"He knew it was startin’. He was a doctor. 
He knew it. He asked me to take him from the 
room.” 

"He asked you to?" 

"It was obvious he wanted to spare his daughter. 
So I said tests. It's Miss Angela?" 

“Yes, Angela." 

"He said he preferred downstairs. He knew I'd 
take him anyway." 

"Of course. As a surgeon, Elya knew. He cer- 
tainly knew the operation was futile, all that torture 
of putting a screw in his throat." Sammler removed 
his glasses. His eyes, one a sightless bubble, under 
the hair of overhanging brows, were level with Dr. 
Cosbie's. “Of course it was futile.” 

“The procedure was correct. He knew it was." 

"My nephew wished always to agree. Of course 
he knew. It might have been kinder though not to 
make him go through it." 

"I suppose you want to go in and tell Miss 
Angela?" 

"Please tell Miss Angela yourself. What I want 
is to see my nephew. How do I get to him? Give 
me directions." 

“You'll have to wait and see him at the chapel, 
sir. It's not allowed." 

"Young man, it is important and you had better 
allow me. Take my word for it. I am determined. 
Let us not have a bad scene out here in the corridor. 
You would not want that, would you?" 

"Would you make one?" 

"I would." 


"I'll send his private with you," said the doctor. 

They went down in the elevator, the nurse and 
Mr. Sammler, and through lower passages paved in 
speckled material, through tunnels, up and down 
ramps, past laboratories and supply rooms. Then 
the nurse took Sammler's hat and said, "In there." 
The door sign read P.M. That would mean post- 
mortem. They were ready to do an autopsy as soon 
as Angela signed the papers. And of course she 
would sign. Let's find out what went wrong. And 
then cremation. 

“To see Dr. Gruner. Where?" said Sammler. 

The attendant pointed to the wheeled stretcher 
on which Elya lay. Sammler uncovered his face. 
The nostrils, the creases were very dark, the shut 
eyes pale and full, the bald head high-marked by 
gradients of wrinkles. In the lips bitterness and an 
expression of obedience were combined. 

Sammler in a mental whisper said, “Well, Elya. 
Well, well, Elya." And then in the same way he 
said, “Remember, God, the soul of Elya Gruner, 
who, as willingly as possible and as well as he was 
able, and even to an intolerable point, and even in 
suffocation and even in the blinding of death was 
eager, even childishly perhaps (may I be forgiven 
for this), even with a certain servility, to do what 
was required of him. At his best this man was much 
kinder than at my very best I have ever been or 
could ever be. He was aware that he must meet, 
and he did meet—through all the confusion and 
degraded clowning of this life through which we 
are speeding—he did meet the terms of his contract. 
The terms which, in his inmost heart, each man 
knows. As I would know mine. As all know. For 
that is the truth of it-that we all know, God, that 
we know, that we know, we know, we know." 


The end 


Mr. Sammler's Planet will be published by Viking on January 30. 


. It is the February selection of the Literary Guild. 










































~ Tue COLLAPSE or 
THE THIRD REPUBLIC 
by William L. Shirer 
Simon and Schuster, $12.50 


"Where is France? What became 
of the French?" Mr. Shirer's remark- 
able new book opens with this quo- 
tation, which is ascribed to Clemen- 

= eau at the time of the hysterical 
| Dreyfus Affair, but the same ques- 
| tions ring through the reader's mind 
b at intervals throughout the seventy- 
year story, reaching an insistent cli- 
max with the tragic ending of 
5 France's capitulation to Hitler and 
. the election of Pétain. How could a 
country of such civilization and sub- 
tlety have such aberrations with so 
little dissension, and yet come out 
of them with such a powerful na- 
tionhood? How many of the flaws 
were to be found in the leadership 
and institutions, or how many were 
reflected in the whole people? Mr. 
Shirer does not give us all the an- 
swers, but it is a measure of his 
achievement that we end the book 
seeing the questions more sympa- 
thetically, having lived with the 
main characters for so long, and so 
closely. We even begin to feel that 
we might, in those conditions, have 

a reacted in the same way. 
It is this sense of compassionate 
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involvement, of genuine tragedy, 
which makes this a more moving 
book than its great predecessor, The 
Rise and Fall of the Third Reich. 
To be sure, the earlier book had a 
much stronger and simpler theme, 
being constructed around a twelve- 
year period of horror and a single 
vivid personality; and through its 
masterly use of the captured German 
documents, it threw sharp new evi- 
dence on its subject. By comparison, 
Mr. Shirer's new book begins with 
some sketchy nineteenth-century his- 
tory, without much original inter- 
pretation, and with some rather fac- 
ile generalizations; and instead of a 
single villain, it has a large cast of 
half villains, making their exits and 
entrances in the confusing fashion 
of French politics. The Third Re- 
public, which covered such a stretch 
of time and such a variety of policies 
and peoples, cannot be compared 
with the Third Reich. But as the 
story approaches the Second World 
War and comes into the author's 
own recollections, it quickly gains 
conviction and direction, and we 
are swept into a drama that is all 
the more gripping because there 
are no real villains, and because 
decent, well-intentioned men are 
corrupted and wrecked by the pres- 
sures of their position. 


143 The Peripatetic Reviewer 
by Edward Weeks 

148 Hard Road 
by Robert Evett 








Shirer's style is not particularly Y 
distinguished; it sometimes falls in- 
to clichés and recurring stock. de- 
scriptions of idyllic spring days Or 
darkening clouds. But he has the 
good sense and the scholarship to let. 
his sources take over and to keep 
himself in the background, like 
Florentine painters who would. only 
occasionally paint themselves in the 
midst of a crowd. An example | of 
Shirer's technique is seen in the ter- 
rible climax to his story, when the 
French armistice team in 1940, af 
ter a long journey through lines of 
retreating troops, is taken to the € E | 
railway carriage where twenty yeas 
earlier Foch had extracted his ter 
from the Germans; Shirer is able 
to describe the whole background te o 
the scene, from French and Germa n 
historical sources, and then quietly 
to slip in the fact that he watched: 3 
Hitler himself: "Standing a few feet | 
away, I saw his face light up, suc- ; 
cessively, with hate, scorn, revenge, — 
triumph, as he strode to the little - 
marble block that marked the spot Ej 
where Foch' s wagon-lit had stood im — 
1918. . o 

The most tense and tragic sce "E 
come just before that fateful armi 
tice, when the battered and be 
dered French Cabinet, fleeing troi 
Paris first to the Loire and then to 
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| “The fact is" said a skeptic in 
- | our office, “that marshes stink; that 
- | they breed mosquitoes and horseflies; 
_ | that they make better dumps than 
- | high ground which could be used for 
| building. The Teals will have to 

E bring pretty potent arguments to 
bear to convince anyone of the value 
— | ofthe marshes.” 


Well, they have. When the final 
manuscript of LIFE AND DEATH 
- | OF THE SALT MARSH by Jonn 
er: | and MirpnED TEAL came in, our 


$ E house skeptic was heard to murmur, 
ij AR “I didn’t realize. . . ." In the splen- 


. did tradition of Rachel Carson, the 
— | Teals (he is a marine biologist at- 
= | tached to the Woods Hole Ocean- 
| ographic Institute) allow the green 
— | ribbon of salt marshes that runs down 
| the east coast of North America from 
- | Newfoundland to Florida to speak for 
| itself. Accurately and dispassionately 
| they describe some of the thousands 
— | of plants and animals that form a 
complex and fruitful ecology un- 
F aan anywhere else in Nature. 





| Without the marshes many fish 

E could not breed and many migratory 

X birds would become extinct. Shrimp, 

oysters, clams, and many other shell- 

A. fish would disappear from American 

* fp tables. Already the marshes are being 

polluted and invaded by marinas and 

ai dumps. We are quite frankly proud 

to publish this plea for the preserva- 

tion of one of our most important 

EL OST) resources. Fifty line drawings 
| " E by Richard Fish illuminate the text. 


— | LIFE AND DEATH OF THE 
pe —— SALT MARSH 


n by John and Mildred Teal 
E $1.95 at your bookstore. 
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ately arguing whether or how to 
plead for a cease-fire. These scenes 
have been written about by most of 
the main participants, many of them 
anxiously trying to justify them- 
selves afterward when they were on 
trial for treason; but Shirer is able to 
weigh the conflicting accounts and re- 
criminations, to provide the most 
complete and dispassionate narra- 
tive of those agonizing days, which 
were the making of the history of 
the subsequent twenty years. The 
bitterness of Anglo-French relations, 
the resentment of America, the great 
rift in French politics, the making 
of De Gaulle and the breaking of 
Pétain can all be traced back to a 
few days on the Loire. 

The arguments took place, as 
Shirer records them, in an atmo- 
sphere between melodrama and 
high farce, like an Anglo-Saxon cari- 
cature of French behavior. In the 
center was Paul Reynaud, the tiny 
embattled Premier, trying to main- 
tain the dignity of France against 
the defeatism of the old Marshal Pé- 
tain and his sly henchman, Pierre 
Laval; around them were the gener- 
als, exhausted, weeping, disobeying, 
under the ordeal of the collapse of 
their armies; flitting in and out was 
the preposterous figure of Rey- 
naud’s reactionary mistress, the 
Countess de Portes, trying to domi- 
nate the Cabinet and press for a 
settlement; in the wings was De 
Gaulle, now broadcasting from Lon- 
don, disowned and cashiered by his 
generals; and arriving in the midst 
of the pandemonium was Churchill, 
putting forward undeterred his own 
views on strategy, and amazing 
French officers by appearing next 
morning in a red silk kimono, ask- 
ing "Uh ay ma bain?" 

Some of the story seems to be al- 
most too hysterical and highly col- 
ored to be true, yet many of the 
French sources and diaries can con- 
firm Shirer's account. Following the 
crumbling Cabinet and Parliament 
from the Loire to Bordeaux, and 
from there to Clermont-Ferrand and 
finally to Vichy, one wonders how 


. France could ever recover from that 


disintegration. After all, it was not 
only the politicians and generals 
who came around so quickly and 


even enthusiastically to Vichy; such 


great writers as Claudel, Valéry, 


rdeaux in "died face of t the > re lent- & 


les German advance, is desper- | pay tr 


French fleet at 


| Gide, and even Mauriac, the later- 


r$. 
ov ees 


eulogist v 
ute to Pétain. — — ARTS 
TAnd "behind. the act ui Bt E is 
France lay the whole extraordinary | * 
prelude of incompetence and. bun- | 
gling, dating back to the quer 
strategy and complacency of Gei i 
eral Gamelin and his refusal to 
move into the tank age, which the 
young Colonel de Gaulle had tried so 
hard to impress on him. The Wc 
cession of blunders is so consistent - 
—there were so many points at 
which the Germans might have 
been stopped, or delayed, yet were 
not—that it is hard to resist the com- | 
mon Anglo-Saxon interpretation, | 
which Shirer follows, that the . 
French simply had not the will to 
fight, and that the defeatism wen 
into the very bones of the general 
But at the same time Shirer is fai 
enough to give us, through the rec- | 
ords of the French generals and. 
journalists, the real feeling of how 
different the war looked from © 
France. For the British and Ameri- - 
cans it is salutary—and highly neces- - 
sary, in view of what happened in - 
the subsequent thirty years—to be re- 
minded of the French view of 
events: how the prewar appeasement 
policy was led by the British; how 
slow the British were to commit - 
troops and planes to the mainland . 
of France; how the evacuation to - 
Dunkirk seemed like a betrayal of 
the French armies, and how French 
troops were embarked, under pres- 
sure, only after the British, and some 
of them actually were pushed back 
into the sea; how the British kept 
back most of their planes from the 
French fight; how the American 
Ambassador Bullitt encouraged the 
French Anglophobia, and how 
Roosevelt responded coldly to Rey- 
naud’s final appeal for help; and 
how, after the British had sunk the 
Mers el Kebir, 
Churchill seemed to most of the 
French to be a greater enemy than 
Hitler. “Monsieur Winston Chur- 
chill,” wrote Mauriac, “has arrayed 
against England—for how many 
years?—a unanimous France.” Shirer 
is able to clear the British of many 
of the French accusations, and he 
shows that even if the British had 
sent over more planes, they would 
not have been properly deployed; - 
but there were plenty of plau- | T. 
sible grounds for F rench suspicios : 
at the time. i 
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We want to be useful 
.and even interesting 


Accomplishment 


In the year now closing we paid good wages to 112,000 
people around the world and nearly $200,000,000 in divi- Lt 
dends to more than 200,000 shareowners. In addition, we Dm 
did another good thing. You know those hard-edged film 
packets that have to go up against your gums and tongue 
when your teeth are x-rayed? There's a good chance you'll 
find those edges softer now. 
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PRACTICAL THINGS 


The kids will grow up. Perhaps, at that unimaginable time, 
possessions grown shabby will be thrown away even if they 
work O.K. Ridiculous to worry about it now. 

Our only purpose in bringing it up here is to illustrate one 
among many roles we play in the economy. We make a prod- 
uct called EASTMAN “NPG” Glycol. If you are not in the 
enamel industry, you can ignore it forever. If you are, you 
may prefer to ignore it, because you know that glycol for 
polyester enamels doesn’t have to cost what “NPG” Glycol 
costs. 

To play our role, all we have to do is get across the idea 
that the toughness imparted to polyester finishes by “NPG” 
Glycol through chemical cross-linking now puts them out in 
front of acrylic finishes (which are not quite as stain- and 
solvent-resistant) and vinyls (which are a bit soft). 

If that idea does get across, we stand to take in nearly 3¢ 
for the 2 ounces or so of glycol needed in the polyester finish 
for a 16-cu. ft. home refrigerator. 
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LESS PRACTICAL THINGS 


v 


A new camera is acquired. Desirable for visits, picnics, pra d 
uations, weddings, birthday parties, sunny days with the gang | 
at the beach. Anything else? Yes. Environmental awareness, . 
In this weather? Ee 
Any weather can be enjoyed with a grateful, interested eye © 
and mind. Also any worm, any spider web, any leaf, any large - 
rock, any small shell. Teach that to your children. Environ- 
mental awareness makes it worthwhile to be alive. As aware- 
ness ripens here and there into understanding, it gets — 
better. UM 
A camera finder in front of the eye helps build awareness. - $ 
This has been proved in slum and suburb, and for other - 
aspects of reality than spider webs. It's like the difference 
between thinking important thoughts and actually having to P 
express them. al 
Last summer fifteen of our men were paid to spend their - 
time in five national parks giving “environmental awareness" 
slide shows. The National Park Service and we believe that 
the parks ought to be more than places where it is easier to 
smell the next family's cooking than at home. “Take nothing 
but pictures, leave nothing but footprints,” says the Service. — 
If you're lucky, it will occur to you on looking at the pic-  - 
tures that you could have seen things a as beautiful the — 
other 50 weeks of the year. 
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» Es interests; there were the crucial War"? Shirer, at the end of his book, ruined, psychologically a and d 


ifferences in geography. It was not 
'eally surprising that the French— 
ith the almost solitary exception 
> Gaulle—should have found it 
B possibi to visualize that a global 
A E could continue after the conti- 
irk  nental war had been lost. “You have 
A no Army,” said Marshal Pétain to 
5 - General Spears, Churchill's repre- 
~ sentative, soon before the armistice. 
- “What could you achieve where the 
— French Army has failed?" And Shir- 
Ser comments: 
E How could the old soldier, for 
; E whom the tiny sector of the planet 
that lay at the western corner of the 
_ European continent constituted the 
E. Es only world he knew, the only one in 
= which he had lived and fought, pos- 
a . sibly foresee, though the signs were 
already beginning to appear, that 
within eighteen months the two 
= most powerful military and indus- 
` . . trial powers on the globe would be 
E engaged against the German foe? 
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= Pétain and Weygand were con- 

e E: B sced that once the Battle of France 
P - was lost, the war was lost, and that 
— therefore there was no point in 
| : asking for a cease-fire (as Reynaud 
= wanted) without an armistice: “In 
- three weeks’ time," said Weygand 


~ just before the surrender, "Eng- 
—-  Jand's neck will be wrung like a 
—  chicken's" Against the background 
EC of collapsing French armies, the oc- 
E cupation of Paris and a govern- 
- ment retreating from one town to 
E the next, it must have been hard to 


- believe otherwise. 

To the English, and later to the 
= Americans, the position looked dif- 
ferent, partly because wars had 
[never meant the invasion of their 
national territory; and there was no 
. great psychological difficulty in im- 
. agining the war shifting from one 
‘continent to another. It is this vast 
- dit ifference of perspective, of course, 
which underlies the awkward rela- 
E ions between Britain and the Con- 
L. inent thirty years later on the ques- 
met ion of the Common Market; the 
om 1emories that Shirer evokes will not 
cue rake it any easier for Britain to set- 

> down with its neighbors. 

Sow different does the perspec- 
E. ^ tive look now, after more than a 



























" tion of the unity of Europe is the 
ramount problem, and when the 
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» quarter of a century, when the ques- 





describes a conversation with a 
French historian in 1961, as they 
watched the cars speeding along the 
Seine. "If we had not surrendered 
so quickly in 1940," said the histo- 
rian, “most of the people in those 
cars would be dead today. Perhaps 
it was for the best. If we had stopped 
the Germans, as we did in 1914, and 
fought on, we would have had an- 
other terrible bloodletting. I doubt 
if France could have survived a 
second one." 

Shirer agrees that that was prob- 
ably true, but adds the question: 
"How many times can a nation be 
rescued from defeat and collapse by 
other countries?” From the other 
side, there are some people in Brit- 
ain now who look at the present pre- 
dicament and ask: 


What if we had been beaten in 
1940? The Third Reich could not 
have survived for long, with Russia 
and America to contend with; Britain 
would have been forced into what 
she is now so painfully approaching 
—joining Europe; Britain would not 
have been financially ruined, and 
the insular pride, which has so often 
misled her in the subsequent years, 
would have been put in its place. 


In this difficult game of “what- 
might-have-been," apart from the 
question of how many more mil- 
lions might have been murdered, 
there is the underlying question of 
how important and continuous is 
national pride—which has a new 
context in Europe today, where the 
nations are finding themselves 
eclipsed by the superpowers. Cle- 
menceau’s "What became of the 
French?” has a new overtone in con- 
temporary Europe, for it is not easy 
to be sure that what became of 
them, after an ignominious armis- 
tice, was more damaging than what 
became of the British, after a heroic 
victory. 

Of course, the postwar history of 
France has been bound up with the 
history of De Gaulle, who personi- 
fied the French national pride, and 
who, for a few months in 1940, 
could claim with some credibility 
that he was France. And the French 
people themselves emphatically re- 
jected their wartime appeasers by 
excluding anyone who had voted 
for Pétain from subsequent political 


life. Bar the Meme eco Sox n 
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ity or group Fea in any o 
terms. But though nations m 


cally, by the war experience that aH 
would not recover for decades, s 
proved to be absurdly wrong. 

Even before De Gaulle came back 
to power in 1958, many of the seeds 
of the French recovery had been r 
sown by the planners of the ma- - 


ligned Fourth Republic; the hue 
3 





miliations of the war served as a- 
huge incentive to new ambitions, s 
and even the birthrate—that had 
worried the French for a century— - 
took a sudden leap. Britain, regaled 
by war memoirs, war films, and 
Churchill-worship, had no such in- 
centive to break into a new future; 
and there are some Frenchmen, in- 
cluding the new President, Pompi- 
dou, who maintain that Britain is 
now suffering the same kind of | ex- 
haustion that France experienced 
between the two wars. Of course 
there remains a hard core of pride 
inside the British mentality, which, 
in spite of devaluation and debts, 
reassures them that they are braver 
in battle; but that characteristic is - 
less obviously valuable at a time - 
when any European war is likely to 
be a nuclear one, and when the 
pressing need for the Europeans is. 
to drop their national rivalries. 
It is convenient and often con- 
vincing to ascribe to nations—as | 
Shirer has tended to do, both in this - 
book and in the Third Reich—the | 
same continuous characteristics as . 
individuals, and to talk about na- 
tional self-respect, national shame, — 
and national traumas as if they were - 
stages in a man's life. The structure | 
and approach of this book have the 
underlying assumption that there is 
a close psychological link between 
the stages of the Third Republic, | 
from the defeat at Sedan in 1870. 
which brought it into being, to the - 
proud miseries of Verdun, to the de- 
feat at Sedan in 1940 which brought 
about its downfall. Shirer writes as if © 
there were a certain inevitability 
about his story, as if his central 
character had a flaw which is bound e 
to reveal itself; and it is not sur- 
prising that he compares his narra- 
tive to a Greek tragedy. I7 
Often, this anthropomorphic view - 
of a nation can be convincing. 3 
enough; it is had to d or unc 
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For someone curious, - 
there is a Christmas gift with 
, special meaning — 
The Answer Book. 
A whole library o 
new words and 
information that 
answers all kinds 
of questions. 
No wonder more 
people give 
. Webster's Seventh 
" thananyother des 
dictionary. 


Newly edited for home, school and office 


Every year over a milli 
| ion people 
buy this Webster yk 





Black leather, $12.50. 


Every year over a million people buy this Webster. 
Just $6.50 regular, $6.95 indexed. Deluxe gift 
bindings to $15. at book, department and 
stationery stores. Order your copies today. 


G.& C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 01101 
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encouraging 


“All Americans striving to 
understand and to respond 
meaningfully to the Black 
Revolution should read 
Brazier's account of the 
Woodlawn Organization.” 


UNITED STATES SENATOR 


Charles H. Percy 


BLACK SELF - DETERMINATION: 
The Story of the Woodlawn Organ- 
ization — Arthur M. Brazier 





How "people power” was organ- 
4 ized to bear upon the problems 
j of the Black ghetto. Rev. Brazier also 
brings to the book his Christian perspectives 
on Black Power. Cloth $4.95 


"We have long waited for an authoritative 
account of the development of TWO ... 8 
beacon light in community organization 


whose rays reach far beyond the boundaries of 


Jesse L. Jackson, National 
Operation Breadbasket 


WM. B. EERDMANS 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS 
OFFER! 


Introducing... 


APOLLO 


unquestionably the best international 
magazine of the arts and antiques... 
endorsed by museum directors and con- 
noisseurs the world over. 


this city." 
Director, 






9-18 
At your 
bookseller's 


APOLLO m 


~ The Perfect Gift for people of taste. 


Receive the Sumptuous December Issue 


(On The Boston Museum Of Fine Arts) 
Free With Your Subscription For 12 
Issues in 1970. 


Save $12 Over single issue cost. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 
b 
* L] 1 year $24 


— Gift card to read 


[] 2 years $45 


have like individuals, they are also 


like families: generations succeed 
and react against each other, the de- 
feats of the parents can become the 
challenges to the sons, the triumphs 
of old men can encourage the com- 
placency and boredom of the young. 
And the difficulties of one genera- 
tion can be the benefits of another 
(Shirer, like many historians, ascribes 
the French industrial failure in the 
nineteenth century partly to the 
strong hold of the state over indus- 
try; yet today, it is that étatist struc- 
ture of industry to which many oth- 
er planners look with envy). 





Shirer succeeds magnificently in. 
the main talk he sets himself—to de- 
scribe the fall of France in 1940 and 
the events that led up to it. He is- 
fair, scholarly, and superbly dramat- 
ic. Few readers, at the end of these 
thousand pages, will not feel a new 
understanding of the French people 
and their past ordeals. But it would 
be a mistake for anyone, after over- 
hearing the colossal incompetence of 
those generals and politiciaps, to 
generalize too far about the e 
dence of the French charact 
there is clearly a good deal 
left in it. 


TANTRUMS AND UNICORNS 


by Martha Bacon 


The picture book which I should 
most like to discuss in this review is, 
alas, unavailable to me—it will prob- 
ably remain unavailable to most of 
the population, owing to its list price 
of $350—and I mention it merely as 
Lord Melbourne mentioned the 
Institutes of Justinian to the young 
Queen Victoria. "It is sufficient that 
Your Majesty know that they exist.' 
‘The object of my desire is the port- 
folio of illustrations to Alice in Won- 
derland by Salvador Dali. The proj- 
ect strikes me as a splendid idea, and 
I cannot think that Sir John Ten- 
niel, in whatever smoke-filled parlia- 
mentary paradise he inhabits, will 
object to making a place for so 
eminent a colleague. I could even 
suggest that Senor Dali add a few 
more works to his list of possible sub- 
jects for a portfolio. Eight Cousins, 
The Daisy Chain, Tom Swift, might 
acquire an entirely new flavor if 
treated to such decorations. But 
since I cannot lay hands on a copy 
of Senor Dali's work at this time, I 
must restrict my comments to what 
are, in Jane Austen's phrase, more 
come-at-able works. 

The Temper Tantrum Book by 
Edna Mitchell Preston, illustrated 
by Rainey Bennett (Viking Press) , 
fills a very real need. It presents a 
solid rationale for the temper tan- 
trum—each tantrum is illustrated by 
a young animal in a justifiable fury. 
Ls HATTE. EY, says the _pigling, 

“when you give him a bigger piece 
than me. I should get the most be- 


Mailto: APOLLO, 7205th Ave., N.Y.10019 | cause I like it the most." “I HATE 
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IT,” shrieks the lionet, “whei 
comb my hair when it has tangi 
t." The drawings are funny, and 
text—a set of easygoing jing! 
might well have the effect of so: 
ing the savage breast. 

Harper & Row has issued a little ~ 
book called Stevie by a young Ameri- 
can artist, John Steptoe. Mr. Step- 
toe is, according to the jacket on his 
book, nineteen years old and has 
command of a vivid and forceful 
palette and a style which immedi- 
ately reminds me of the work of 
Rouault-a Rouault painting his 
way through Harlem. The text in 
this case merely serves to connect a 
series of household and street scenes 
—a little boy, Robert, finds himself 
host to a tiresome visitor, Stevie, who 
pulls his toys about and invades his 
privacy. Nevertheless, when Stevie 
finally leaves, Robert finds that he 
misses him. The work would be 
negligible without the pictures, 
which could stand by themselves— 
however, I suppose a picture book 
requires a text. 

Dance in the Desert by Madeleine 
L'Engle, the author of A Wrinkle in 
Time, is a fantasy on the theme of 
the Flight into Egypt, with illustra- 
tions by Symeon Shimin (Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux). The Christ Child 
and his parents make their way 
through the desert, and the great 
beasts of Africa dance and adore. 
The text has a gentle charm, al- 
though I could wish that it had been 
written in the form of a ballad. Verse | 
convinces where prose has a ten- 
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for everyone on your gift list! 


The Philosophical Fisherman 
By HAROLD F. BLAISDELL 


To find another.author as knowledge- 
able about fish and fishing, you'll 
have to go all the way back to Izaak 
Walton. Mr. Blaisdell's new book is 
by turns, philosophical, humorous, 
practical, and richly anecdotal. “This 
is an almost classical book of fishing 
wisdom, philosophy and adventure, a 
true angler's delight." — Publishers’ 
Weekly. $6.95 


Ambassador’s Journal 
By 
JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 


“Every line of Kenneth Galbraith’s 
book on India is pungent and alive. 
This is indeed a discerning and broad- 
sweeping account of how a great 
embassy works under a great but un- 
conventional ambassador.” John Gun- 
ther. Illustrated, $10.00 


Hanging by a Thread 
Edited by JOAN KAHN 


A treasury that brilliantly juxtaposes 
Suspense fact and fiction by new, 
famous, and all but forgotten writers 
— 36 in all. “A collection of blood 
chillers, spine tinglers, hair raisers, 
that will not drop from top place 
among anthologies of fiction.” — 
Emily Kimbrough, N.Y. Times Book 
Review $7.95 


_A Taste of Ireland 
By THEODORA FITZGIBBON 


"A superb new cookbook . . . the 


down to earth sort of recipes that are 
no sooner read than tried, and for 
one very good reason: they are basic- 
ally simple and universally appreci- 
ated." — Boston Herald Traveler. “A 
delight." — James Beard 


$5.95 


Winston S. Churchill 
Companion Volume II 
Part 1: 1901-1907 

Part 2: 1907-1911 

Part 3: 1911-1914 


By RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 


These three companion volumes con- 
tain all the documents relevant to 
the period of Churchill's life explored 
in Young Statesman, published in 
1967. $45.00 the set 


Queen Alexandra 

By 

GEORGINA BATTISCOMBE 
"The public will be deeply indebted 
to Mrs. Battiscombe for this splendid 
biography. . . . So much of modern 
biography rests for its success on 
revelation ... that we sometimes for- 
get that there is another path to suc- 
cess: a sympathetic understanding of 
the human character described. Along 
that difficult path Mrs. Battiscombe 


moves in triumph." — Times Literary 
Supplement (London). Illustrated. 


An Estate of Memory 


By ILONA KARMEL 

"This is a very good book. Like 
Solzhenitsyn, Ilona Karmel has suc- 
ceeded in writing about life in the 
prison camps as plausible, possible 
human experience." — Elizabeth 
Janeway, N. Y. Times Book Review. 
"A moving and memorable contribu- 
tion to holocaust fiction." — Maxwell 
Geismar, Book Week. $6.95 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
2 Park Street Boston 


Modesty in Dress 


An Inquiry into the Fundamentals 
of Fashion 


By JAMES LAVER 


“In this wholly enchanting and — no 
other word will do — important 
study, Mr. Laver makes dress as com- 
prehensible as anyone can. ". . . à 
wonderfully witty writer." New York- 
er. Illustrated. $10.00 


A Proper Job 


The Autobiography of an Actor's 
Actor 


By BRIAN AHERNE 


"So full of good sense, good manners 
and good humor, it is a delight to 
read. It is never pompous, always 
lively and often very moving. I en- 
joyed it from beginning to end." — 
Mrs. Vincent Astor. "Highly enter- 


taining . . . lucidly and most charm- 
ingly written." — Noel Coward. Illus- 
trated. $7.95 
Al Smith: 


Hero of the Cities 
By MATTHEW and 
HANNAH JOSEPHSON 


“Through their sensitive use of 
Frances Perkins’ papers, the Joseph- 
sons have painted a vivid and faithful © 
portrait of Al Smith. With insight and 
humor they have followed him © 
through his continuing fight for social 
and economic justice." — W. Averell 


Harriman. Illustrated. $7.95 . 
The American Heritage 
Dictionary of the 

English Language 

Say it with the right words this 


Christmas. A Christmas gift with real 
meaning. 

$7.95 plain, $8.95 thumb-indexed, 
$12.50 deluxe. 
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3 together to honor Him. | 
E — In the last few. years we have 


A . problem novel pointed primarily at 
p eople in their mid-teens, although 


- been slightly lowered. I'll Get There. 


tender for the longest title award if 
3 Bionn: else) by John Donovan 
. (Harper & Row) has a hero who is 
(a scant thirteen. The novel cele- 
7 brates the child's homosexual en- 
counter with a schoolfellow. 
E Ross has multiple problems: his par- 
- ents are divorced, his mother is al- 
4 coholic, his grandmother dies, and 
o . his dog is killed by a car. He tells it 
Sal in the language of The Catcher 
pm the Rye, and the book is crafts- 
. manlike and. competent. But its pur- 
pose and execution pose a number 
= of questions. The loss of innocence 
E) an adult's subject. Once we have 
jut it behind us, there is no return 
n. io. the world or the speech of child- 
EC E E The language of children is 
gs inadequate to it, and the application 
of -of grammar school jargon to corrup- 
tion and passion is neither natural 
. nor comforting. A young person who 
3 de las experienced a romantic encoun- 
| AE er of the sort described by Davy 
! x - Ros is probably best served by 
David Copperfield or even The 
: Euri. Mountain, in which such re- 
- lationships are seen in the context 
. of a larger life. I am also inclined to 
think that a book focused on a love 
P. affair between schoolfellows might 
E just the opposite effect on this 
; . age group from that which the au- 
thor intended. It would not meet 
3 _ the needs of the initiated and might 
rouse in the unconcerned unneces- 
3 sary interest or alarm or both. 
Bes: Claudia, Where are You? by Hila 
- Coman (Morrow) tells in alternat- 
3 (du g chapters of the agonies suffered 
^" by a runaway daughter—she makes 
a (d ie. scene in Greenwich Village 
-since home i in the suburbs is too mid- 
ate: class and uptight to be endured 
y tive sixteen—and a slick mag- 
e-writer eeu who ha 
| d iue e values for the 
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ee st ars in the shape of great cats, drag- 
5 ons, , pelicans, and wild asses dance 


seen the rise of a singular form of 


m his year the age level seems to have 
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with this volume is that although it 


is smooth and professional, there was 


nothing to write a book about. Ado- 
lescence is agony, and the sooner 
adolescents start to realize this the 


better. There is nothing so unbear- 


able as generous, understanding par- 


ents who want nothing so much as 


their children's happiness. No won- 
der poor Claudia is unhappy. She 
should have been shaken until her 
teeth rattled, and then locked in her 
charmingly appointed bedroom un- 
til she came to her senses. But even 
had she done so—and she is none too 
bright—it would have been hard to 
care, because Claudia is basically un- 
distinguished and humorless and has 
no real problems, only a clutch of 
grievances. She is never shown in 
perspective, and since we must take 
her with the same deadly seriousness 
with which she takes herself, we can- 
not sympathize with her and can 
only deplore the lack of judgment 
with which her parents indulge her 
in her fancy for the squalor of the 
Village as they have previously—ob- 
viously—indulged her in everything 
else. 

Our Cup Is Broken by Florence 
Crannell Means (Houghton Mifflin) 
is another "problem" novel, and 
here I am puzzled about why it has 
been classified as a "juvenile" or 
"young adult" book. It tells the story 
of an Indian girl of the Hopi tribe, 
caught between two cultures, the 
white and the Indian, and it tells it 
well. Sarah, after a long interval 
spent among whites and a failed love 
affair, returns to her people, almost 
as a stranger, and is raped by a mem- 
ber of the tribe. She bears a blind 
daughter, but cannot marry her as- 
sailant because he belongs to her 
own clan, and such a union would 
in the eves of the tribe be incest. Her 
miseries are almost entirely unre- 
lieved, although she does finallv 
marry a decent and honorable hus- 
band, and the novel ends on a ray of 
hope—slight enough for Sarah and 


Bennie but gleaming faintly for 


their. children. Alan Paton wrote of 


the conflict between the pastoral and 

E sacris the industrialized man in Cr > the Be- 

3 eee Country, and it is fair to say 
| t his b 


Eo 


s book has. nes ap op s 
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‘wo, and ne ( pa rents | 
pto leet yes ease eec 
n tablish herself in a Village pad seems 
. more a defeat for all parties than a 
solution for anyone. The real trouble 





me to carry on in the- tke 
tradition of Black Beauty. / 
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ones; 

exp so a Jk ec 
one, although it has none of? 
erandeur of the South African nove 
But Our Cup Is Broken is honest 
and poignant; the author appears tc 
know her subjects well and to un- 
derstand the Indian condition. — 

It was with relief after reading | 
these books that I came to another - 
story by Madeleine L'Engle, The | 
Young Unicorns (Farrar, Straus & | 
Giroux). It would be unfair to dis- - 
close the plot so I shall refrain from - 
giving any synopsis of this thrilling - 
book. The setting is the Cathedral | 
of Saint John the Divine in New - 
York, and there are affectionate — 
references to extant clergy, but the | 
clerical characters in the book are | 
for the most part as fictional as the 
classicists, scientists, and musicians : 
who populate the book along with | 
the Austin family and Canon Tallis, - 
whose adventures are continued. 
herein. Mrs. L'Engle does not kow- 
tow to mindless prejudice against | 
the higher culture. Her characters . : 
live lives of danger and romance in 
an atmosphere of nameless evil. ‘ 
They read Latin, play Bach, and? 
work with laser beams, all at the | 
risk of their lives, and her New York — 
is dark and perilous and enchanted 
—as New York is. 

The publishers refer to The Black 
Stallion, the creation of Walter Far- 
ley, as “the most famous horse in 
America.” Since I had never heard 
of him I thought it high time that I p 
did. He shows his paces through - 
nineteen volumes bearing his name, | 
The Black Stallion’ D Ghost foe 2: à 
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am overwhelmingly prejudiced | 
favor of horseflesh, and I must a« 
to enjoying the book immensely. It | 
opens with a stunning description | on of E 
an exhibition of dressage | and pro- 
ceeds through a series of genuinel y $ 
horrifying adventures in the Ever- i 
glades involving a fetish called the $ 
Kovi. The Black Stallion is dere 
brave, and good-looking, and as f 

as I can judge, honest, revere x. : 1C ge 
clean; and in every JE eae > mak 
better reading than ! Claudia anc 
troubles. You wouldn’ Xt -catch i 
dead in a pas-either in Hais 


in his pic horsey way ds 


must have something: to justify 


i > ! 
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Se 


en volumes, and I am prepared to 
put $2.95 on the Black Stallion, win, 
place, or show. 


Looking Glass Library, distributed 
by Random House, has reissued two 
"classics"—both books of such a high 
order that every child who doesn't 
own them should find them under the 
Christmas tree forthwith. 

E. Nesbit's Five Children and It 
and George MacDonald’s The Prin- 
cess and Curdie are works of genius. 
These are books which one reads as 
a child and later when one has 
grown up, with another set of eyes 
and ears, and they meet the chal- 
lenge superbly. Frve Children and It 
is one of the funniest of all fairy 
tales. It is the story of the Psammead 
(Greek for Sand Fairy) that grants 
wishes by blowing itself up like a 
balloon. Instant gratification is not 
without its consequences, as the five 
children learn—if you are as beauti- 
ful as the day, your own family 
doesn't recognize you and sends you 
hungry away from your own home. 
Sudden wealth brings the police— 
all this with E. Nesbits comments 
rippling through the story. It is as 
fresh today as it was in 1900, and 
custom cannot stale this author's in- 
finite variety. 

The Princess and Curdie is the 
sequel to The Princess and the Gob- 
lin. It is an austere story of great 
beauty which brings the miner's son 
Curdie through an ordeal of evil to 
a final redemption. These books 
have a strong effect no matter what 
the age of the reader. When I return 
to them after an interval of years, 
they seem to have changed and 
grown up with me. They are full of 
unexpected sights and sounds which 
as a child I scarcely realized, but 
which reveal themselves to me now 
that I am older. It is just this quality, 
I suppose, which separates the en- 
during work from the ephemeral 
one, and which carries a book from 
generation to generation untouched 
by time or fashion. 

I cannot conclude this report 
without recommending the hand- 
some cycle of Lloyd Alexander of 
which the fifth and last volume, The 
High King (Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston), is the winner of the John 
Newbery medal for 1969. This is a 
work of heroic fantasy, set in a kind 


- of mythical extension of Wales, full 


of mist and magic and exalted ad- 
venture. 
I must 


also commend When 
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HOLLOW we hand-feed our ducks. Nothing else 


changes much. 


The water in our cave spring still flows at 56°. Our 
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X E “Bashevis: Singer (F aE Straus & 
— .— Giroux), a collection of tales in the 
—. Jewish folk tradition. They are fun- 
= ny and touching and amusingly il- 

— lustrated by Margot Zemach. For 
|. those who like space fiction—and 
- . most people do—Encounter Near 
Venus by Leonard Wibberley (Far- 

~ rar, Straus & Giroux) is an imagina- 
= tive space fairy story with four be- 
—— Hevable children whose dull sum- 
mer holiday leads to a journey to the 
— outer reaches of the solar system. It 
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of creatures. 

And finally for a lullaby—Papillot, 
Clignot et Dodo by Francis Steeg- 
muller and Norbert Guterman (Ar- 
iel), with pictures by Barbara Coo- 
ney. Wynken, Blynken, and Nod sail 
softly into the French language and 
cast their nets for the stars under a 
Gallic moon. The little poem does 
not fade in the capable hands of its 
translators but turns into something 
rich and strange—“le chant des pays 
merveilleux . . ." 
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by Evan S. 


© Tue WIFE oF MARTIN GUERRE 
4 - by Janet Lewis 
__ Swallow Press, paper, $1.25 


Janet Lewis has stated that she 
first came upon the story of the 
bs wife of Martin Guerre in a book 
E . called Famous Cases of Circumstan- 
m tial Evidence. Later she found a 
= discussion of Martin Guerre’s trial 
< in a recondite legal encyclopedia 
- titled Recherches de la France by 
Etienne Pasquier, who was a cele- 
___ brated jurist of the sixteenth cen- 
E; E It is said, too, that Montaigne 
refers in one of his essays to the 
- curious case of Martin Guerre. So 
E | among Montaigne, Pasquier, and the 
— anonymous anthologist of Famous 
— Cases, we can be fairly sure of the 
existence of a man called Martin 
—— Guerre and of the extraordinary 
— events that have perpetuated his 
name. 

The Wife of Martin Guerre is, 
Bc a historical novel. I first 
EX. read it a few years after it was 
E a — published by the Colt Press in 1941. 
I dislike historical novels and will 
Be go several steps out of my way to 
SR - avoid anybody who is promoting 
E. one, so that I cannot now imagine 

Bono or what directed me to this. 
_ Furthermore, I did not at the time 
- know anything about Janet Lewis 
as a writer; I knew her only as the 
E A wife of the poet and critic Yvor 
E Wine. However, after reading this 

short novel I read every other novel 
he had written. They are not many. 
xt to Martin EES, » sk Ps 






















GENIUS UNOBSERVED 


Connell, Jr. 


tion of a Danish parson in the 
eighteenth century. Then there 
is The Ghost of Monsieur Scarron, 
which is about a bookbinder during 
the reign of Louis XIV. All three, 
if I am not mistaken, derive from 
Famous Cases of Circumstantial Evi- 
dence. The intensity pervading them 
makes it clear that Miss Lewis is 
obsessed both by the possibility and 
by the actuality of injustice. She in- 
vestigates this theme repeatedly, 
with the knowledge and the cold 
skill of a laboratory technician. In 
addition to these books, she has 
written a generally praised novel 
about the relationship between In- 
dians and whites in the Northwest 
Territory called The Invasion; I 
wanted to like it, too, but I did 
not. 

Recently I reread Martin Guerre 
for the first time, although I have 
been mentioning it and handing out 
copies for quite a while. I had no 
interest in reading it again, because 
some books, like certain scenes, print 
themselves permanently on the 
mind. However, it is not tedious to 
read a second time, and it remains 
for me one of the most significant 
short novels in English. I doubt that 


I shall forget the dignity of the 


F 


ZEA and Martin CURES; wh: was no 


concluding lines, or the opening. 
Here is how it begins: 


One morning in January, 1539, a 
wedding was celebrated in the vil- 
lage of Artigues. That night the two 
children who had been espoused to 
one another lay in bed in the house 

of the groom's father. They were 
Bertrande de Rols, aged eleven years, 
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as proud as any of the great seig " 3 
norial houses of Gascony. The room - 


was cold. Outside the snow lay thin- 


ly over the stony ground, or, gathered _ 


into long shallow drifts at the Cor- Fra 


ners of houses, left the earth bare. 
But higher, it extended upward in 
great sheets and dunes, mantling the 


ridges and choking the wooded val- . 


leys, toward the peak of La Baca- 
nére and the long ridge of Le Burat, 
and to the south, beyond the long 
valley of Luchon, the granite Mala- 


detta stood sheathed in ice and snow. 


The passes to Spain were buried | 
under whiteness, The Pyrenees had 
become for the winter season an im- 
passable wall. Those Spaniards who 
were in French territory after the 
first heavy snowfall in September, 
remained there, and those French- 
men, smugglers or soldiers or simple 
travelers who found themselves on 
the wrong side of the Port de 
Venasque, were doomed to remain 
there until spring. Sheep in fold, 
cattle in the grange, faggots heaped 
high against the wall of the farm, 


the mountain villages were closed in 
enforced idleness and isolation. It | 


was a season of leisure in which wed- 
dings might well be celebrated. | 


Bertrande had never spoken to | 
Martin until that morning, although. 
she had often seen him; she had . 
not known until the previous eve- | 
ning that she was to be married. | 
But she had knelt beside the boy — 
in front of his father; they had then © 
walked together across the snow, 
heralded by the sound of violins, 
to the church of Artigues, where . 
the ceremony was accomplished. She - 
found her marriage quite as solemn | 
an affair as her First Communion. 


Afterward, still to the music of the © 
violins, which sounded thin and 
sharp in the cold air, she had re- 


turned to the house of her husband 


where a huge fire of oak logs gar- 


nished with vine-trimmings roared  . 


in the big fireplace, and where the — 


kitchen, the principal room of the — 


house, was set with improvised ta- 


bles, long boards laid over trestles. — 


The stone floor had been freshly 
strewn with broken boughs of ever- 


green. The sides and bottoms of the NS 
copper pans flashed redly with the — — 


reflection of the flames, and the air — 
was rich with the good smell of - 
roasting meat and of freshly poured . 
wine. Underfoot the snow from the . 


sabots melted and sank beneath thes va 


trodden evergreens. 









in the year 1539, as clearly as if it 
happened this morning, as brightly 
—as in a painting by Brueghel. The 
description of the wedding feast be- 
comes an invitation to the senses— 
the smoky meat, the warmed wine 
and boiled chestnuts, the hard bread 
dipped in grease, the snow melting 
through the evergreen branches, 
the shrill music. It is a wedding to 
be remembered. 

The groom, however, has not 
much liked being married. As soon 
as they are alone he hits her, yanks 
her hair, and scratches her face. 
That night they are put to bed to- 
gether, and he, turning his back to 
her, remarks, “I am tired of all this 
business,” and goes to sleep. 

Despite this less than cordial 
honeymoon they grow together ami- 
cably enough, and after a few years 
Bertrande feels a softening of her 
distaste for Martin. She works be- 
side her mother-in-law at their 
chores while the men work in the 
fields; in time she has a child, Sanxi; 
and she begins to experience a deep 
fulfillment. She feels satisfied with 
her husband, and the majestic figure 
of her father-in-law is comforting; 
his existence testifies that the animals 
on the farm are safe, the grain is 
safe; and neither the wolves whose 
voices can be heard on winter nights, 
nor marauding mercenaries whose 
presence occasionally is reported, 
will threaten her security. 

The motion of this life appealed 
powerfully to Janet Lewis. Seasons 
alter, work is done yet never finished, 
children are born, old people die. 
Birds, beasts, and humans form a 
stately procession across a sixteenth- 
century tapestry of Languedoc. One 
easily can distinguish the figure of a 
youthful peasant in rough clothing 
on the day he leaves the farm, tell- 
ing his young wife that he will come 
back in a week. He has taken some 
seed wheat from the granary with- 
out his father's permission in order 
to plant a field. It is for the good 
of the farm, but he knows his 
father will be angered by such pre- 
sumption, so he will go away for a 
week. By then his father will have 
realized what a sensible idea it was 
to plant another field. 

However, a week goes by, and 
Martin Guerre does not return. 
Winter comes, Artigues is isolated. 
Finally the snow begins to melt. 
Bertrande waits for her husband. 
She waits through the summer. 
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her. He has found liberty so sweet 
that he will not come home. - 
Gradually she forgets her husband. 
P xe each time she learns of strangers 
» in Artigues she sends for them, feeds 
€ _ them, and asks if they ever have 
. heard of Martin Guerre. She in- 
n E structs them to tell him, if they 
a "should meet him, that his father 
= Er _has died and he may safely return. 
EE. — Eight years after Martin's disap- 
d E pearance "a bearded man dressed 
E in leather and steel" arrives at the 
_ farm. The old housekeeper cries: 
= E t is he, Madame!" 
Eo - He is heavier than the youth who 
E E. - went away, and to Bertrande it seems 
| that even his voice has changed; yet 
Ex. a the eyes, the countenance, and the 
demeanor are those of her husband. 
He greets each member of the 
household with authority, inquires 
about those who have died during 
his absence, praises the servants for 
their fidelity, and without hesitation 
assumes his place. 
= He is capable and just, and life 
- on the farm continues as though 
p. he had never gone away. Everybody 
Ee $e is content, except Bertrande, who 
is troubled by a conviction that he 
is not her husband. She accepts him 
| E because everybody else, including his 
E — sisters, his uncle, and his oldest 
= friends have accepted him, and she 
again becomes pregnant, but she 
cannot forget her suspicion. Finally 
E. she denounces him as an im poster. 
! ie He is arrested and taken in irons 
E to be held for trial in the village of 
. Rieux, because Artigues is too small 
(to have a court of its own. 
= This, the denunciation, is as 
k shocking as any idea in 
the book. It seems inconceivable, 
m -— particularly to men, that a woman 
3 = would denounce a man who had 
: = treated her kindly and with honor; 
Re and many women of our century 
: must feel that the accusation was, if 
EM Eoo: shocking, at least rather foolish. 
E B rine were going well. Why did 
- Bertrande insist on questioning her 
d - good fortune? 
At the trial some witnesses swear 
E that the prisoner is Martin Guerre, 
| others claim that he is not, while 
E others cannot make up their minds. 
we. The > judges. decide that the man is 
i: M an imposter, and they condemn him 
55s CT death; but the case is appealed 
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tion, for nothing has gone right at 
the farm since she denounced her 
husband. She refuses. 

On a September evening as she 
is returning from church, she comes 
upon the housekeeper seated beside 
the doorway killing doves. The old 
woman asks if she has made her 
prayers. Bertrande replies that she 
has. The housekeeper suggests that 
she might have made them for a 
better cause. The scene that follows 
this exchange is one of the most sub- 
tly murderous allegories in fiction: 


She sighed, leaning forward, hold- 
ing the dove head down between her 
hands, the smooth wings folded 
close to the smooth soft body, while 
the dark blood dripped slowly from 
a cut in the throat into an earthen 
dish. The dish, already filled with 
blood, darker than that which was 
falling into it, spilled over slightly, 
and a barred gray cat, creeping cau- 
tiously near, elongated, its belly 
close to the ground, put out a rasp- 
ing pale tongue and licked the 
blood. The housekeeper, after a little, 
pushed it away with the side of her 
foot. A pile of soft gray-feathered 
bodies already lay beside her on the 
bench. The living dove turned its 
head this way and that, struggled a 
little, clasping a pale cold claw over 
the hand that held it, and relaxed, 
although still turning its head. The 
blood seemed to be clotting too soon, 
the wound was shrunken, and the 
old woman enlarged it with the 
point of the knife which she had in 
her lap. The dove made no cry. 
Bertrande watched with pity and 
comprehension the dying bird, feel- 
ing the blood drop by drop leave 
the weakening body, feeling her own 
strength drop slowly away like the 
blood of the dove. 

"What would you have me do?" 
she asked at length. “The truth is 
only the truth. I cannot change it, if 
I would." 

"Ah," said the housekeeper, turn- 
ing once more to the dove which 
now lay still in her hands, “Ma- 
dame, I would have you still be de- 
ceived. We were all happy then." 
She laid the dead dove with the 
others, and stooped to pick up the 
dish of blood. 


These words recur to Bertrande 


-on the journey to Toulouse: and 


when, before the parliament in 
the Cháteau Narbonnais, the time 
comes for her to confront the man 
she has accused, she is unable to 


ney Prid TAS 2m "Hom 2 _ look at him. Pie is Ue VEA 
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"rh hatred: nor can et under. 


stand why he did not leave the farm | 


when she first denounced him, when 


he could have escaped. 


The witnesses are summoned - 


again. Again they are divided. The | 
shoemaker of Artigues testifies that 





the foot of the accused is slightly 


larger than 


the foot of Martin 
Guerre. It is established that the 


accused is stockier and somewhat 
shorter than Martin Guerre. But Mar- . 
tin Guerre had two broken teeth in | 
the lower left jaw, and so has the ac- 


cused; Martin Guerre had a drop of © 


extravasated blood in the left eye, so- 
has the accused; the nail of his left 


forefinger was missing, and he had- 
three warts on the left hand, two 


of which were on the little finger, | 


exactly as does the accused. The 
judges, greatly perturbed, decide 


that the prisoner must be, in fact, — y 


Martin Guerre. But while this- 


verdict is being written, a one-legged 


soldier enters the chambers and an- 


wd 


nounces that he is Martin Guerre. 
The two men are ordered to. 
stand side by side. There can no. 


longer be any doubt. Martin Guerre © 
has at last returned, minus a leg. 
lost in the battle at St. Quentin. - 
The prisoner is therefore an im-. 


poster, who, in his subsequent con- 


fession, 


states that he had been 


tempted to it by the frequency with | 
which he had been mistaken for 
Martin Guerre. He had not meant 


at first to assume the place of his 


double in the household, he had. 
planned to stay just long enough. 
to pick up a little gold or silver; . 
but the sight of Bertrande caused | 
him to remain, even after he under- _ 
stood that his life was in danger. - 


This is the severely classic situa- 
tion: a man who gambled his life . 
in the hope of winning a woman. 
She, for her part, looked upon hin 


with hate and contempt. Four cen- 
the 


arg 
eU- 


turies have not diminished 
strength of their relationship. 


The court at Toulouse decreed © 3 


that the man, 


whose name was 


Arnaud du Tilh, had been guilty 


of the crimes of imposture, false- | 


5 


hood, substitution of name and per- : 


son, adultery, rape, sacrilege, plagiat, - 


which is the detention of a person ~ 


who belongs to someone else, and of. 
larceny. He was ordered to do Ps ned 


ance before the church of Arti 


LN 


on his knees, in his shirt, e hea | e kt 
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pes I and a TEn taper Eon 
ET. hand, asking pardon of God and of 
the king, of Martin Guerre and of 
= Bertrande de Rols, his wife; the 
= . court then condemned him to be 
— handed over to the common execu- 
tioner, who should conduct him by 
. the most public ways to the house of 
— Martin Guerre, in front of which, 
- upon a scaffold previously prepared, 
— he should be hanged and his body 
burned. 


That is the story of Martin Guerre 
and of his wife, and the imposter, 
Arnaud du Tilh. It did, as we know, 
happen; the record of this decree 
exists, dated the twelfth of Septem- 

o be er, the year 1560, in the city of 
To oulouse. That a factual case is 
Ey a precarious base for fiction 
ds demonstrated by the general medi- 
Qe [o ecity of historical fiction, and the 
. usual novelist would have written 
E melodramatic, implausible book 
| from such melodramatic, implausible 
Me history. Janet Lewis wrote something 
E. pele. 

If there is one characteristic of 
iu e book that distinguishes it, I 
- would call it dignity. This quality 
. cannot be manufactured, as certain 
Bene: can; it emanates from the 
ee And it is here as plentifully 
. and as unmistakably as grain in the 
ields of Languedoc. Out of a few 
ei ‘documents Miss Lewis created a man 
- named Martin Guerre who returned 
um from the wars, arrogant and unfor- 
- giving, without one of his legs, to 
S demand his rightful place; Arnaud 
3 du Tilh, obliged by his respect for 
ES Bertrande to “become a finer man 
an he ever had been, or expected 
to be; and Bertrande, who could 
Ee not live with suspicion. All of them 
P are aware of themselves, which is 
_ the true definition and the preroga- 
.. tive of dignity. I think it is because 
- of this uncommon self-knowledge 
_ that they continue to live. 

~ I do not much like extravagant 
3: [ praise, either to hear it or to employ 
: E and I am reluctant to use the term 
s ' which is used indis- 


m el 1! 
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«ad om of Martin Guerre qualifies; but 
_ I approach it with respect. 

M 4 Concerning Martin Guerre him- 
- self, the author says that nothing 
. more is recorded, whether he re- 


| Becmained in Artigues, nor is there 
. any further record of Bertrande; but 
T Evers hate and love together have 
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FIRE FROM HEAVEN 
by Mary Renault 
Pantheon, $7.95 


Her way is more dramatic but no 
less dedicated than that of Edith 
Hamilton’s; in her six novels, four 
of which have been selections of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, Mary Re- 
nault has aroused our emotional 
interest in the great actors (The 
Mask of Apollo), the great gladia- 
tors (The Bull From the Sea), and 
the great rulers and warriors (The 
King Must Die) of the Attic world. 
In her latest and most ambitious 
book, Fire From Heaven, she tells 
the story of those two irrepressible 
Macedonians, father and son, King 
Philip and his golden boy, Alexan- 
der. Alexander is steel where Philip 
is iron; both have the ruggedness of 
their mountain ancestry, but the son 
has something more, endowed by 
the gods and in part by his mother, 
Olympias, a foreigner from Epiros 
and some say a witch: men love him 
as they never could his battle- 
scarred and crafty father, and will 
follow him to their death. 

The story opens when Alexander 
is four, precocious and quick, his 
mother's pet, and already aware of 
the deepening hatred between his 
parents as the king consoles himself 
with younger loves. 

King Philip had come to manhood 
as a hostage in Thebes, where he 
had acquired his knowledge of war 
and his fondness for boys; sensitive 
to the fact that Athens rates him a 
barbarian, he is determined that 
Alexander shall have Greek school- 
ing, reason, civility. The boy learns 
his Homer by heart; Leonidas, from 
Sparta, teaches him endurance; he 
learns to play the kithara and to 
sing so well that his father de- 
nounces him as effeminate; and from 
Aristotle, who is imported to set up 
an academy for him and his com- 
panions, he learns natural science 
and statecraft. As he matures, the 
mystery of his birth taunts Alexan- 
der: is Philip really his father? If 
not, who? And as he matures, the 
coming war for the mastery of 
Greece draws him closer to his fa- 
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thers power and away from his 
mother's spell. The magnetism of 
this bright, handsome youth, and the 
attraction and repulsion to which he | 
is subjected, are most skillfully real- - 
ized. "How shall I be anything, with- 
out learning war?" he cries when 
Olympias strives to hold him. 

He learns war from talking to the — 
palace guard, from visits to the bar- | 
racks, from questioning the foreign 
envoys who come and go, from 
reading, but mostly from his father, 
whose confidence he gains as they 
prepare for the campaign in Thrace. — 
The father-son relationship, a major . 
theme, is handled by Miss Renault . 
with subtle changes of tempo. Philip 
admires his son's prowess, as when 
Alexander subdues his black charg- - 
er, Boukephalas; he admires the 
boy's daring capture of the gate- - 
house at Doriskos and his leading . 
of the cavalry charge that secured 
Philip's great victory in Boetia. The- 
son in turn admires the king for his- 
discipline, his shrewd judgment of 
his enemies, and his determination — 
to build an enduring alliance in i 
Greece. Both take courage for grant- - 
ed, and each is prey to suspicion: 
Philip, even after Alexander shielded . 
him in the mutiny, is made envious 
of the army's loyalty to the younger 
man, who at sixteen is a commander 
to be feared. ‘The loyalty which binds. 
father and son when they are cam- - 
paigning and in danger is contami- 
nated by Olympias and turned to 
mistrust in those interludes when | 
Philip is relaxed, and drinking heav- 
ily. ; 

As the date for Philip's invasion 
of Asia approaches, Athens is plote — 
ting the king's assassination, Alex- E. 
ander is in disgrace, and at this point | 
the intrigue and the motives for re- $ 
venge become too intricate. The 
story ends in a spectacle, with Philip 
dead and Alexander, turned gos 
and eager for conquest, taking E 
kingship into his own clean hands. - 

In an author's note, Miss Rean 
explains that all records of Alexan- 
der by his - contemporaries have | 
perished and that her novel is struc- A 
tured on what was written about | 
Philip and on histgiriés vae 
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ire or Ped centuries later. The 
- verisimilitude with which she de- 
picts Alexander in the beauty of his 
young manhood, with the magic of 


KA his leadership, is a work of skill and 


u =) 


‘invention. But there are three points 


— of major importance which she does 
_not clarify with conviction: the clues 
"for the killing of Philip, and the 


questions of both Alexander's par- 
entage and his homosexuality. The 


— motivation in each instance is cloud- 


- ed. Alexander's 
ment to Hephaistion, 


facts of his life. 


"emotional commit- 
" Miss Renault 
"is among the most certain 
" To explain the 
prince's reserve toward women she 


writes, 


— describes his calf love for the comely 


Gorgo, which was cut short by the 
king, who meant to seduce the girl, 
and then by her own foul-up at the 


Aigai Dionysia. The Dionysia was a 


— rite by now so murky that one had 


to guess at what happened; my 
guess is that only those “virgins” at- 
tended who were ready to exchange 
one reputation for another. Alexan- 
der might well have been disgusted 
by what he saw, but surely there 


were other attractive young women. 





— Mv FATHER’S Son 


by Frank O'Connor 


Knopf, $6.95 


It has long been the practice of 
Dublin newspapers to set aside a 
considerable sum for defense against 
the libel suits which they know will 
be leveled against them each year. 


No capital, large or small, harbors 


so much personal abuse as Dublin. 
The true source of contention lies 


| deep in the Irish character, and the 
play of mischief, slander, and malice 


- has become a national pastime. 


Into this state of affairs walked 
Frank O'Connor at the age of 
twenty-three, not long out of the in- 
ternment camp where he had been 


— imprisoned as an Irish revolution- 
~ ary, and keen to get a toehold 


on the ladder of literature. As a 


librarian in Cork County he had 


lived on £250 a year, in a furnished 
room, with his Morris chair and 


EY. typewriter, a print of Degas' s danc- 
- ers, a gramophone, and a few records 
_ of Mozart and Beethoven. His love 


went, not to a girl, but to poetry, 
—for his imagination, as he says, “was 
tue conditioned to the inner 
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In Dublin all this was to change, 


and it is part | of the charm of O'Con- 
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Would you pay y $6. 95 


for a child's gift that won't be. 


outgrown, broken, worn out, 
lost or forgotten 


six months after Christmas? 


The name of this unique gift is 
HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN. It is the 
most honored, and possibly the most 
beloved, monthly children's maga- 
zine in the world. And, in a day and 
age when fads in toys and trinkets 
and clothes appear and vanish almost 
before you turn around, HIGHLIGHTS 
FOR CHILDREN could be one of the 
most exciting Christmas presents 
you will ever give. 

For HIGHLIGHTS is not only differ- 
ent from the usual gift; it is different 
from other children's magazines as 
well. 

Its intent is not only to delight 
and entertain, but to challenge and 
teach. The editors are nationally 
known experts in child psychology 
and family life; they firmly believe 
that the growing child finds his 
greatest pleasure in thinking, creat- 
ing, and surprising himself and his 
parents by reaching intellectual 
heights no one had ever suspected 
he could. 

'Ten times a year, HIGHLIGHTS FOR 
CHILDREN brings its young sub- 
scribers good fiction and poetry; au- 
thoritative articles on science, music, 
math, nature, astronomy and famous 
people; lessons in good manners; 
craft projects; puzzles, games and 
just plain fun. Each issue is 42 or 
more pages long, bound in sturdy 
tagboard. The pages are attractively 
and colorfully illustrated; the type is 
large and easy-to-read. There are no 
coloring or cut-out pages, for HIGH- 





each young subscriber’s permanent 
library. 

HIGHLIGHTS appeals to a wide age 
range: from tots of 2 who love to 
listen to its stories and do the sim- 
ple preparation-for-reading exercises 
within its pages . . . to 12-year-olds 
who find the biographies and science 
articles prime sources for school re- 
ports. A special annual Resource/ 
Index issue, available at the end of 
each calendar year, organizes each 
year's 10-issue collection as a ref- 
erence source, to be turned to again 
and again as the child's interests 
and reading ability expand. 


HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN is not 
available on the newsstands, but is 
sold by subscription only, for the 
editors feel that part of its value is 
its continuing program of fresh, 
imaginative material. 


It is sent addressed to the child 
himself, something all his own in q 
world where so much seems to be de- — 
cided by adults. Where there are 
several children in the family, a sin- 
gle subscription may be shared in 
several names. 


For a relatively small price, HIGH- 
LIGHTS brings your love and remem- 
brance to children you treasure . . 
not just at Christmas, but ten times 


(| AL gs 2 ^ 
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a year. 'The contribution HIGHLIGHTS ES 


FOR CHILDREN can make to a child's 
development, however, as it rein- — 
forces reading as a pathway to plea- 
sure and information, is a gift that 
will last a lifetime. 
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LIGHTS is meant to become part of um 

This year give the gift that won't be forgotten: give HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN. I 1 

Special Christmas gift rates: 1 one-year gift (10 issues) $6.95; 2 gifts, $6.50 each; E EN 

3 or more gifts, $6.00 each. Annual Resource/Index issue, $1. I j Nei 

Please send a subscription to HIGHLIGHTS FOR i RT 

CHILDREN as my gift to: i M. 

: your name n 

child's name age 06 

address, if different from child's | En y 

address à E. 

i tate zi a 

city state zip a ; iosed ie: P I E 
is ‘emclo or s AS 

Sign gift card ''from "3 y id LB 2 

10 € GSZN $ is enclosed for___ Resource/Index E 

issues. — i r 

child’s name age [] Bill me after January 1st. " S 

(For additional orders, please give us the S 

address information on a separate sheet of paper.) | Bee 

: : Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, Bx 

city state zip £ | 

Sign gift card *“from " HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN dis 

10 è GSZN 2300 W. Fifth Ave., Columbus, Ohio 43216 W — 
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. nor 's post thumous n memoir, S MT jus 
«the er's Son, that he has. recaptured so 
E naturally the innocence, the eager- 
Ls ri ness, and the attraction of his friend- 
ships with the older men of the Irish 
x. V Renaissance who took him up. They 
E in this country boy integrity 

and | talent groping for ex pression; 
LA gave him encouragement and 
ER: E his candor even when it 
am EL urt. George Russell ("A.E.") was 
— the first to publish O’Connor’s 
“pe ems. Osborn Bergin, the crotchety 
scholar, helped him in his mastery 
f the ancient Irish lyrics, and Lady 
regory, Sean O'Casey, and William 
2i Butler Yeats provided almost imper- 
i. c Keptibly the stimulus which led to 


a 


Ex his discovery as a storyteller. 
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Tus WRITERS: 
t LA Don Sampson is the author of 
several books dealing with the polit- 
ical scene, his latest being The 
An atomy of Europe. 
et be pe 
ON M artha Bacon, novelist, poet, and 
—on the faculty of Rhode Island Col- 
Tem had her first book for children, 
So pene Scrooby Preserved, published 
ast year. 


» 


: E S. Connell, Jr:, is a novelist 
Bose most recent book i is Mr. Bridge. 


uy 
- 


P Raden, t to be ee plished by Southern 
E Ilinois University Press. 

Edward Weeks has been reviewing 

books here for more than forty years. 

; E. 

Rob bert Evett is himself a composer 

inc F stiidied with Roy Harris. 

But i AR 

n Pho be d is, the author of A 

4 P. Bf tough Map of Greece, contributes 

T go this column each month. 
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— James Dickey's "At Mercy Manor" 
= (page 75) will be part of his new 

.. volume of poetry coming from 

m poubleday, in i February. 


ob 
um | 


e M Penny «rove ind 89) i is a new 

p -young | writer of poetry and prose, 
= whose first novel, Forty Whacks, 
poa a fall gee anee 
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Stephen sandy (pure 98) is the | au- 
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on of friendships, abetted and 


sometimes maligned by Irish perver- 


sity. O'Connor adored his mother, 
though he knew that in Dublin he 
must break the natal cord. His fa- 
ther, a veteran of the Munster 
Fusiliers, forever rubbed him the 
wrong way; the old soldier had 
wangled two pensions from the 
British government, one for long 
service and the other for a nonex- 


istent disability, and as a sidewalk 


superintendent he wandered about 
town watching others labor until it 
was time to take to the bottle. 

'To O'Connor the pecking order on 
Olympus was a source of constant 
delight, and as he was blessed with 
a memory which recalls the lilt and 
savagery of any insult, his pages 
sparkle with quotable bits from Ber- 
gin, who hated Yeats, and George 
Moore, who was bored to death by 
“A.E.” and Yeats, who could be a 
pitiless bully, and F. R. Higgins, 
who delighted in "embroiling mu- 
tual friends." But one and all they 
liked O'Connor, and since he could 
be trusted not to repeat (not at least 
until they were gone), they confid- 
ed in him when their minds were hot 
and came back to him afterwards, as 
Yeats did, in moods of repentance. 

O'Connor caught the pathos of 
Russell and appreciated the fiery 
soul and solid intellect which dwelt 
beneath the idiosyncrasy. He fell in 
love with Mrs. Yeats, although he 
never told her, and his most trou- 
bled times with her husband began 
when he accepted the directorship 
of the Abbey Theatre. Through the 
banter and insult, through the feuds 
and recrimination of this excitable 
circle, through the squabbles with 
the Church and the efforts to revive 
the failing light of Lady Gregory 
and Synge emerges a self-portrait 
most likable in its honesty. But there 
is a surfeit to such bickering, and it 
is a pity that the book should close 
with a dreary struggle of tempera- 


ments in the Abbey Theatre instead 


of the sprightly contrast of his first 
years in America which he never 
had time to write about. 





ONLY ONE YEAR 


by Svetlana Alliluyeva 


Harper & Row, $7.95 


‘The difference between Svetlana 


jas s inn Letters to a 
deat pene 
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Only € x ea P r is d 
better book, is a a difference i in time, - 
place, and exposure. It is also” pcd 
better because of Paul Chavcha- 1 y 
vadze’s sensitive translation. | The E 
Letters were written in Russia | in. 
1963, before she met and fell in love | 
with the Hindu Communist Brajesh T 
Singh, and years before she had . 
summoned the courage to think of - 
leaving the Soviet Union. Only One — 
Year was composed in America alter. 3 
her lover had died and after her. 
mind had been liberated, TF 
I think the first quality in Svet- ^ 
lana’s writing to strike the reader is vs 
her genuineness. This comes out in — 
the remembrances of her girlhood — 
and married life in Russia, and of | 
that singular immurement to which . 
she was subjected as Stalin's daugh- — 
ter; it comes out with fresh ees 
sis in her encounters in India, Swit- — 
zerland, and America, a freer world 
than that in which she had spent 
forty years. 
Only One Year opens with a 
touching account of her love for = 
Brajesh Singh. ‘They first met - 
in a Moscow hospital, where each | 
was recuperating, Singh from one of 
his throttling attacks of emphysema. 
He was her senior by many years, a 
scholar and translator as wise as he | 
was ill. She had come to the end of | 
her second marriage and for four- 
teen years had been living with her. : 
children in a modest apartment ona 
pension supplemented by what she | 
earned at the Institute of World Lit- — 
erature. On his second visit to Mos- 
cow they wished to be married, but 
Premier Kosygin would not permit 
it; so, during their last year and a 
half together they shared the | it 
warmth of her apartment. Sts 
Singh had become disillusioned — 
with Communism, and in his Penn 
way he opened Svetlana’s mind to - - 
reality and made her English come - 
alive. When after his death she was a 
permitted to carry his ashes back to | 
India, she was a troubled, wondering - 5 
woman, and the welcome she Te- A 
2 XU Cu 
ceived from Brajesh's family in. ‘th e 
old rambling palace overlooking t he. 
Ganges—Dinesh Singh is the present — 
Foreign Minister of Ind prompt 
ed her to postpone her return to - 
Moscow. She had brought with her — sa 
the manuscript of the Twenty . sti i 
ters; if she decided to seek sanctu lary 
elsewhere, it would be her immedi- 
ate means of Pp. hys E Lx 
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attractions, and yet so 


beautifully removed; 
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European tradition. 
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A DIFFERENT 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENGLISH-LANGUAGE 


NEWSPAPER 
EVERY FORTNIGHT! 


Here's the next best thing to a trip around the world— 
a fascinating gift—a great way of keeping informed! 
One year's subscription gives you assortment of famous 
newspapers from all over the free world, mailed direct 
from its own country on date of issue, every other week 
throughout the year. Such papers as Borneo Bulletin, 
Saigon Post, Irish "Times, Manchester Guardian, 
Baghdad News, Calcutta Statesman. Specially selected, 
informative issues, Invaluable for school children, ex- 
citing for entire family! 26 newspapers. Gift card en- 
closed, if you wish. Only $9.98 (outside U.S.—$10.98.) 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Check or m.o. 


READERS WORLD PRESS CLUB 
Dept. AB-129, New Hyde Park, N. Y. 11040 
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decision her thoughts went back to 
her children, her friends, and the 
loyalties she would be sacrificing if 
she left. In her professional career she 
had joined a circle of intellectuals, 
some of whom had been sentenced 
to Siberia by her father, and re- 
leased after the Twentieth Congress, 
men and women devoted to books 
and to art who tried to avoid the 
C.P. In these friends as in her un- 
comfortable dealings with the men 
in the Kremlin, she makes clear the 
split in the Soviet Union between 
"the Party of Memory" and “the 


Party of Hope." She and her friends | 


belonged to the latter, and she shows 
how their hopes were dashed by the 
hawks in the Politburo after Khru- 
shchev was ousted. 

It may be wondered if her renun- 
ciation of her father recurs too often 
and too long, and I should say no. 
Her recollection of her mother and 
of the cruelty which her father visited 
upon them both is for history; her 
remembrance of life in the Kremlin 
and the life of the Russian people, 
and her account of the degeneration 
of the Party, are full of revelations 
which are genuine and well ex- 
pressed. 


‘THE PHILOSOPHICAL FISHERMAN 
by Harold F. Blaisdell 
Houghton Mifflin, $6.95 


Harold F. Blaisdell is one of those 
fortunate Vermonters who can fish 
whenever he pleases, and has been 
doing so since the age of five. The 
fly rod is his favorite weapon, and 
he admits to a preference for the 


dry fly when the conditions are | 


right; but his father gave him his 
first lessons with a cane pole and a 
hank of green cotton line, and Mr. 
Blaisdell today is just as much a 


erfectionist with garden tackle as 
e 


he is with a more aesthetic lure. 
To his angling he brings vast ex- 
perief? patient observation, and 
a wry sense of humor. Trout are 
his darlings; salmon, whether land- 
locked or sea-run, his second choice; 
but he also has a weakness for small- 
mouth bass and northern pike, and 
his chapters on bait fishing are 
among the best in his new book, The 
Philosophical Fisherman. No fisher- 
man can fail to find value in this de- 
lightful volume, and most will go 
back to it for cogitation when the ice 
is thick and for practical guidance 
when the streams run clear. 
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Books worth 
keeping 


- PUBLISHED BY 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 


THE PAPERS OF 


JOHN MARSHALL 

A Descriptive Calendar. By InwiN 
S. RHopEs. A wealth of rare ma- 
terial on America's first great 
Chief Justice. 2 vols., boxed. $25 


CORTA E es ACERO E RES, ee eee 
Volume 100 in the 
Civilization of the 
American Indian Series 


SWEET MEDICINE 

The Continuing Role of the Sa- 
cred Arrows, the Sun Dance, and 
the Sacred Buffalo Hat in North- 
ern Cheyenne History. By PETER 
J. Powrerr. A unique, privileged 
record of the religious ceremonies 
of the Northern Cheyennes and 
their place in tribal history. The 
author, an Episcopal priest who 
has specialized in work with In- 
dians, was given special permis- 
sion by tribal leaders to record 
the rites in words and photos. 200 
black-and-white illustrations, 16 
pages in color. 2 vols., boxed. 
$19.95 until 12/31/69; $25 after 
mau euni Loos SS ene or ee 


STARS IS GOD’S LANTERNS 
An Offering of Ozark Tellin’ 
Stories. By CHARLES Morrow 
WirsoN. Fifteen colorful tales re- 


told by a well-known Ozark 
writer. $4.95 


THE ORCHESTRAL 
COMPOSER'S 

POINT OF VIEW 
Essays on T wentieth-Century Mu- 
sic by Those Who Wrote It. Edit- 
ed by ROBERT STEPHAN HINES, 
Introduction by WILLIAM SCHU- 
MAN. Twelve distinguished mod- 
ern composers discuss their work, 
Musical examples, $7.95 
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HAWTHORNE’S IMAGERY 


The “Proper Light and Shadow” 
in the Major Romances. By RICH- 
ARD HARTER FOGLE. Original in- 
sights on Hawthorne's use of sun- 
light and moonlight to unify his 
narratives and illuminate his char- 
acters, $4,50 
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MAX BRAND, THE 
BIG "WESTERNER"' 
By Roserr Easton. The lusty, 
adventurous life of Frederick 


: Faust, who created Destry and 
Dr. Kildare, Illustrated, $5.95 
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Now at your bookstore 
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fifty-minute work in oed i 
Père Marquette, for performance in 


- 
4 


, Milwaukee in November. In con- 
unction with the d uua he 


i om ents, which was vlde for his 
wife, Tohana Harris, a very great 
pia nist. and virtuosa assoluta who, 
for reasons of her own, has refused 
to have a concert career, and since 
_ she only rarely appears in public, is 
| e something of a legend. He himself 
was the conductor. 
Thirty years ago, an event of this 
k: En ignitude would have received 
— wide attention. But since the end of 


the Second World War Harris’ repu- 
tation has been on a slow slide. He 
Eu gets performed, he still receives 
E. commissions, but his influence has 
- declined to the point where major 

- conductors and major chamber 
x] roups do not keep his music in 
spertory. Record companies make 
no effort to keep up with his output. 
Most young composers are not inter- 
sted in what he is doing and do not 


n. 


b. the Guggenheim Foundation 
it him to France to study with 
dia Boulanger, from whom he has 
= Sane said that he learned noth- 


| UM es over a musical 
evolution which consisted, among 
ler things, in replacing or dis- 
le cing a great many older people 
wh biet MB. an | American Estab- 
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pected and liked 
=- works. This may not be the reason 
for his having been taken up by 





Du e MUSIC 
^ HARD ROAD 


by Robert Evett 


concert audiences—indifferent, as 
always, to repertory. Whatever the 
reasons, Harris found his niche in 
history and slipped into it at exactly 
the right moment. And he took over 
like an heir coming into his estate. 

Mystified outsiders assumed that 
Boulanger’s pupils constituted a sort 
of musical Mafia. The effect was 
overwhelming. Schoenberg, writing 
to his brother-in-law as late as 1949, 
said: 


They have taken over American 
musical life lock, stock and barrel, at 
least in the schools of music. The 
only person who can get an appoint- 
ment in a uniyersity music depart- 
ment is one who has taken his degree 
with one of them, and even pupils 
are recruited and scholarships 
awarded to them in order to have 
the next generation in the bag. 


Schoenberg gives the impression of 
a far tighter organization than ever 
actually existed. Rivalry among the 
Boulanger pupils would alone have 
precluded such a cohesiveness, and 
there were strong figures, men as 
unalike as Howard Hanson and 
Roger Sessions, who were not part 
of any Boulangerie but did have a 
hand in running things. 

Harris’ position in the power 
structure was an odd one. He was 
a loner and still is. He exuded con- 
tempt, which he made no effort to 
conceal, for most of his contempo- 
raries and a great many of the 
honored dead. Wagner was “the piss- 
pot of the 19th century." So much 
for Wagner. Then, there was a 
jingle beginning: "A beard and a 
stomach named Brahms." 

Unlike many of the other French- 
trained musicians, Harris' music had 
about it something of the Teutonic 
gravity that American audiences ex- 
in symphonic 


Koussevitzky, as was Copland. To 


the two composers, it was an enor- 
_ mous. advantage to have access to 


even more rau to have so so. 
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a said thara rris and 
Copland were great, and pet 3 
died he kept saying so with such - 
authority and such monotonous reg- - 
ularity that a chunk of the public | 
received the message as. "incontro: e 
vertible truth. Dar EDU 
Harris, particularly, was fortunis 
in his pres. He had a smoldering . ? 
feud with Olin Downes, the musie 
critic of the New York Times, ata 
time when Downes’s approval would | | 
have been the kiss of death. He got. ^ 
a great deal of mindless adulation | 
from people who did not know what 
they were talking about, such as the 
tin ear in Boston who got the idea | 
that the first symphony was atonal 
(which it is not, by any conceivable ti 
definition) and, therefore, prenta 
But, more than that, he won the 
respect of some of the most hard- — 
headed and astute listeners in- the A 
country. One of these was Herbert — 
Elwell the critic of the Cleveland - 3 
Plain Dealer who, being a good | 
composer himself, commanded the — 
respect of other composers. Another, - 
Paul Rosenfeld (some of whose — = 
papers were recently reissued in 
book form), wrote for liberal week- . 
lies and influenced an enormous | x 
amount of opinion. Perhaps the 
most influential was Nicolas Slo- X 
nimsky, a musicologist of pheriornenee el 
nally broad taste, who is respected - 
as one of the great authorities on 
twentieth-century music. In the cae 
forties, Slonimsky wrote a piece 
about Harris called “America’s Com- | 
poser Number One," which had as . 
wide circulation and got a mixed — 
reaction, particularly from other - 
composers who thought that they 
had been fouled. a 
Harris’ fame at that time was dtr , 
its height, and if he had been hit d 
a truck in, say, 1944, he would have | 
left all the music on which his repu- xx 
tation rests. There is, after all, such b 
a thing as dying at the right tim 
and whatever personal — ‘nae | 1 
nience is involved for the composer, - E 
the effect on his historical position — 
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a place in the future, as opposed 
to composers who lived on after 
their styles had become officially ob- 
solete. 

Harris brought his own style to 
full maturity with the Third Sym- 
phony (1938), and he has remained 
true to it. I suspect that, in his heart 
of hearts, he thinks that there is only 
one really good and true style: his 
own. For a composer, this is not an 
improper view. Of the reasons given 
for writing music at all—to commu- 
nicate, to convey emotional states, to 
fill a need, and so forth—the one least 
open to challenge is the need for a 
personal fulfillment that is not satis- 
fied by anybody else. 

In fact, Harris went through con- 
siderable stylistic contortions be- 
tween his Opus 1—the 1928 Piano 
Sonata—and his Opus 55, the Fifth 
Symphony (1943) . The sonata, to be 
blunt, is an ugly work. At the 
time it was written, it was a not 
uncharacteristic product of Mme. 
Boulanger’s bakery. Many years ago, 
Harris himself said that you had to 
put more into it than you could get 
out of it, that it was too hard to 
play, and the hell with it. I wonder 
if he would say so now. The diff- 
culties, which once were stagger- 
ing, will have fallen to the new 
virtuosity. In effect, however, it is 
still an affront to the listener—a 
punch in the gut, a slap in the 
face. 

A great many of Harris early 
pieces—the clarinet concerto, the 
Trio, the “Three Variations on a 
Theme” for string quartet—are im- 
bued with a bizarre combination of 
overt rudeness to the listener and a 
sorrow beyond solace. His first enor- 
mous success was the First Symphony 
(1933). Listening now to a record- 
ing that Koussevitzky made shortly 
after the piece was completed, I'm 
astonished at the incoherence of it. 
It seems to be made out of anger— 
cold fury, steaming rage, all the mak- 
ings of a bad scene. Whatever hap- 
pened to it? l've never seen a score, 
and I don't know where there is 
one, or whether the orchestra ma- 
terials are available. 

During the thirties, Harris’ great 
problem as a composer was house- 
breaking his style and coming up 
with some sort of message that 
people wanted to hear. ‘This meant 
a radical break with going trends 
in modern music in point of rhythm 
and harmony. 
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This Christmas give the martini drinker 
what he really wants. Gin. 
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Seagram's Extra Dry. The perfect martini gin. 
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ig considerable Freeda. Much of his 


» music—the first couple of minutes of 
- the Third Symphony will do as an 
E example—does not lend itself at all 
i E to conventional rhythmic notation. 
A ' 
-. However, fairly early in his career, 


j 


- . with conductors. He wrote a toccata 

— for orchestra which was supposed to 
ET be performed by the Los Angeles 
2 ‘Philharmonic under Artur Rodzin- 
: AA ski. The score is characterized by 


ii genet changes of meter, common 
. now, rare then. Rodzinski was not 














E 3 3 Rafts, the composer was apes 
P" from the stage, and the work has 
— still never been performed. 
Ee _ After Harris became a Koussevitzky 
E. protégé, he had to make compro- 
. mises in order to be played. Surviv- 
ing recordings would not indicate 
that  Koussevitzky's ineptitude was 
EU ever as great as the legend has it, 
but whenever he had trouble with 
ie, a new piece, it was the composer's 
Li E fault, and Harris—never anybody's 
E  fool—-learned how to write music 
- with the optional cuts built in, so 
that if the old boy fell on his ear in 
. rehearsal, there would be something 
E — tọ salvage. For the Boston Symphony 
i .. Harris wrote some delicious music 
that has never been heard, but his 
- approach to rhythm is plainer than 
_ it would be if he had always had 
ela access to performers as good as the 
ae Boing American conservatory prod- 


ul FAS for harmony: the Viennese 
a moderns claimed to have emanci- 
i 3 | pated the dissonance. Harris hoped 
— — to offer consonance the same cour- 
oie tesy. To explain his own procedures, 
~ he developed the beginnings of a 
| . system which introduced three novel 
xopbntepts: a musical semantics based 

— on chord color; a way of moving 
CAR "from one chord to another without 
.. reference to either conventional 


voice-leading or conventional root- 

'rogressions; and a method of build- 
IR exi chords in which none of the 
notes was treated as a dissonance. 
personal idiom 
in some ways, a private 
er Now that he has written 


[He arrived at. a2 
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. Harris had some nasty experiences 


music of the forties. 
overconfident, and in his overcon- 
fidence, he sometimes let himself go 
a little slack. He allowed his per- 
fected harmonic style to serve as a 
vehicle that he could jump into and 
drive off as he did Golden Boy, his 
gorgeous 1941 Lincoln Zephyr car. 
Writing without difficulty, he some- 
times wrote by the yard. Composers 
do tend to repeat themselves, and 
with a prolific composer such as 
Harris, the repetitiveness is more 
apparent than it would be in some- 
body like Carl Ruggles, who, 
throughout his career, wrote little 
and with evident difficulty. With 
Harris, the hitch is that the style he 
most enjoys, the so-called "white- 
note" style with not much going on 
and obeisances to D Major all over 
the place, is the one best calculated 
to lose him friends within the pro- 
fession. And, right now, this is where 
friends count. 

Harris’ favorite poet is Whitman. 
The affinity is a reasonable and natu- 
ral one, but it accounts for a kind of 
tuneless meandering that one finds 
in many of Harris most ambitious 
works. He used to say that, in first 
draft, his own themes tended to 
sound like ‘““There’s a long, long 
trail a-winding." This is a pleasant 
conceit, but there is no body of note- 
books to support it. The first draft of 
a Harris tune is usually the last, and 
more often than not it is like the first 
few notes of the Third Symphony: 
straightforward, asymmetrical, and 
not particularly arresting. 

In giving his idiosyncrasies their 
freedom, Harris is bound to repel 
audiences and alienate critics. But 
his strength—and this is most unusual 
and very great indeed—is that, given 
the alternative of saving his skin by 
changing his style or doing what he 
thinks is morally and aesthetically 
right, he has chosen to keep his inte- 
grity intact. This is doing it the hard 
way, and it is following the hard 
road. The hard but royal road. 

Since Harris has grown old—he is 


almost seventy-two—you could say 


that it is all over but the shouting. 
This is not true—not true of him, not 


true of Copland or Piston or Sessions. 


The one thing that these men have 
in common, besides their age, is - 
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at forty. Barring some disaster, he is 


good for another twenty active years : 
The shouting has been over for a 


long time, but it will come back. Per. | 


haps he will live long enough to en- 
joy it. Se, 3 

Critical literature is full of neat 
mides about how badly Society treats | 
the Artist. In our culture, how- | 
ever, it is also the Artists who- abuse | 
and mistreat each other. There is al. 
ways a cheering section whooping it à 
up for some prominent figure—Har- - 
ris, Wallingford Riegger (remem- 4 
ber him?) , Stravinsky, Ives, Mahler, 
Mozart, Cage, Webern—whomever. 
If there were one scintilla of intelli- 
gence, judgment, or real discrimina- 
tion behind the mass movements 
that begin with the professionals, 
trickle down to the public, and 
are finally dissipated when every- 
body needs a clean plate, chics and 
trends just might take on some 
meaning. 

Harris story is interesting as. a^ 
case. He has written perhaps fifteen į 
first-class pieces and some other very] 
good ones. So? Not enough? Most of | 
this music is as good as it ever was 
because it is exactly what it is. And it | 
is not the audience that has changed, | 
only the enthusiasms. | 

What Harris has attempted to do i 
is to create a lifework, an oeuvre, 
and in pursuing this goal he has. 
been remarkably successful. At his | 
age, this should not be his only satis- | 
faction. 
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SoME Harris RECORDINGS 


Quintet for Piano and Strings (1936) . 
Sonata for Violin and Mong ORE: 
Johana Harris E 9n 
Shapiro | | 
Musical Arts Quartet 
(Contemporary) 


Symphony No. 3 (1938) 
Bernstein 

New York Philharmonic — = | 
(Columbia) B rue 


Symphony No. 5 
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T editors of Gambit, Incorporated are 
' not in business to make money, NOR are they in business 
for the fun of it; they are in business, whatever that is, 
| because they prefer to read what they want when they want 
to read it; books, bookstore books, the ones the clerk tells 
^ you are out-of-print the day before they are published 
(and why shouldn't he: the title was probably used for some 
- other book last year and the new publisher will fail to 
deliver the current offering before next) — yes, simple, 
_ hardback, original publications, the ones that cost so much 
' (and about 80% of the time make so little) — and by the 

way, what saves the book business from success and you 
from having your books selected for you is the fact that you 
cannot put $6.95 in a slot machine — (any 
minute now there will be a slot machine that 
will take an imprint of your credit card and 
give you the Book, the Bikini, or the Bunny 
of-the-Year; and at the same time, charge 
your bank account, run a credit check, and 
_blackball you from the Luncher’s Club,)so 
here is a Gambit credit card which will en- 
title you to these privileges; but not to 
mislay our subject BOOKS, notwithstand- 
ing nude strangers, love machine vendors, 
and other complaints, books are about the 
only place where you can make an unma- 
nipulated choice; you can actually start a 
day wondering what you want in a book; 
you don’t have to begin by getting out of 
bed and wondering how to want what other 
people think you want, such as a car that is 
too long or a news article that is too short; it 
_ will be a long struggle for both of us if you 
really get what you want, but wouldn't it be 
nice to pull the chair up to the lamp and 
read words that no one else at all is reading or hearing or 
seeing at that particular moment and perhaps forestall for 
a season the collapse of civilization in one universal con- 
tinuous demonstration for the right to demonstrate and 
that, which is where this introductory sentence began, is 
why the editors of Gambit are in whatever it is they are in. 

"They are here in short to offer you an unusual selection of 
— books which lay bare a number of essential organs of the 
. body politic and a funnybone or two. Here are the books: 
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es € =. OF MANY COLORS: IsRAEL by George 
‘Mikes, Mr. Mikes was invited to return to Israel twenty 
| years. after MILK AND HONEY, his first report on that 
‘new country in 1949. The PUBLISHER'S WEEKLY in its 
3 "Forecast,' " intended for the booksellers, describes the new 
boo as follows: “For sheer Mer. d this new book is 
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tops . his poor are often ferhüxkd tA keen ache wee 
with zest and humor of the many changes in Israel since — 1 
the Six-Day War. On the serious side he remarks at length - e 


on problems facing Israeli Jews on what he calls the Seventh — 
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Day. Mikes, however, chiefly draws his running portrait by = 
means of a delightful bag of anecdotes, vignettes, jokes d 
and side-glimpses of Israel's Jews (not all Zionists) and  . 
Arabs alike. His book is bright with irony and affection." E 
E 

Pouiw or Error by Henry Brandon. “The Bx 
Washington correspondent of the London Sunday Times, E 
Henry Brandon, is a quiet man about town who seems | 
always to be listening. In recent years this has meant hear- Em 
ing a lot of nonsense about Vietnam, which in this book ET 
he tries to ignore to see what truth, if any, remains . . . 
"It begins with the small and then deepening involvement T 
and then goes on to the disastrous decision to carry the ail $e 
war to the North; . . . to the muffed, rebuffed and missed — — 
wt 


opportunities for negotiation ... and to the increasingly —— 
frozen positions of those whose pride, fears, careers Or- K Ei 
imagination had imprisoned them. d 
"The story Brandon tells is lucid and persuasive and ME 
there are numerous dividends from his patient attention - “ad 
_. there's a lot of good in what he's done.” John Kenneth d» 
Galbraith in BOOK WORLD 5 
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H AMLET's MILL by Giorgio de Santillana and — 

Hertha von Dechend is an extraordinary work which by : 
unravelling the myths of many nations demonstrates the — | 
existence of a preliterate world civilization of great sophisti- - 
cation: *. .. a work of profound erudition. To read it is a jn 
rich and strangely moving experience." - 
Loren Eiseley, Professor of Anthropology : 
and the History of Science. T 
"I have read HAMLET'S MILL with 
care and in a state of growing excitement. 
A book of weight . . . bound to start a | 
whole tide of badly-missing studies. "Phillip | i 
Morrison, Professor of Physics. 
“A controversial book ... founded onan — 
extraordinarily wide scholarship. Enchant- 
ing to read . . . strongly evocative... à. 3 i 
beautiful work." Jerome Y. Lettvin, M.D., — 
Professor of Communications Physiologi id 
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Lg DEMONSTRATION IN PUSHKIN | 
SQUARE by Pavel Litvinov is an important D 
document accompanied by a highly signifi- ~~ 
cant statement by Pavel Litvinov: this book - E 
contains the first English transcript of the — E. 
trials of four Russians who demonstrated - 
for freedom of expression. = 

. a rare look at the spectacle of Sovis 

‘justice’ in action against dissent... Author . 


Litvinov, grandson of Stalin's Foreign Min- 
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ister . . . reveals . . . the skill, wit and bravery with which 
the defenders utilize their limited maneuvering space."  - 
Kirkus Reviews — a prepublication comment. PA e 


My RHODESIA by Frances Strauss. On Novenibaes 
11, 1969, Rhodesia became a republic with 217,000 white - d 
supremacists in unrestrained control of a nation of | Me 
4,000,000 blacks. Mary Cable, herself a writer of much | 
distinction who knows Rhodesia, describes this book as - 
follows: “Mrs. Strauss writes movingly of two Rhodesin E 
— the comfortable and complacent white one and the - 
vastly more populous but little known or understood black  — 
one... anyone who has been perplexed about the present - 
plight of Rhodesia will learn more from this little too 
than from any number of newspapers or political MR 
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. SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 
ea by Phoebe Adams 


Tur Book or IMAGINARY BEINGS by 
_ Jorge Luis Borges. Dutton, $6. 95- 


_ Mr. Borges takes a sweeping, inquis- 
itive, sympathetic view of monsters, 
y "whether grand international antiq- 
-—uities like dragons or recent inven- 
` tions of Franz "Kafka, a man with a 
— fine touch in ambiguous domesti- 
_ cated presences. No sweeping con- 
. clusions are offered, but the text, 
translated by Norman Thomas di 
_ Giovanni in collaboration with the 

author, sparkles with oblique humor 
sand unpredictable insights. 





| Hm Cookery by Marcello 
E Meredith, $3.95. Author and 
- publisher “would prefer not to be 
| held responsible for any results ob- 
. tained" by the application of these 
4 recipes. Understandably, since the 
P method presented for raising the 
- devil includes no instructions for get- 
E ting rid of him. 
| mpm TO BvzaANTIUM by Osbert 
— Lancaster. Gambit, $11.95. Mr. Lan- 
: caster assumes on the part of the 
| reader a serious interest in the his- 
_ tory of Byzantine architecture and a 
_ willingness to view it even under 
r | awkward conditions. Granted these 
_ two far from universal qualities, the 
| cap is most useful, being learned, 
Enti written, and illustrated with 


E author's deft, lucid drawings. 
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^m Cuitps by John O'Hara. 
- Random House, $5.95. Lovey has 
, useless parents and no great intelli- 

-gence, which naturally leads to social 
and erotic misadventure. Despite a 
- succession of gaudy soap opera in- 
E cidents, the prevailing tone of the 
ger! is, perhaps because of the 
Philadelphia setting, Quaker gray. 





DE aiou Poetry, selected and edited 
Eby. Michael R. Turner. Viking, 
$8. 95. “A casquet of gems" retrieved 
- from the days when people were ad- 
Le to elocution in the Turkish 
corner. Mr. Turner provides an arch 
E introduction and brisk, practical 
. notes. He has also taken pains to 
include all the familiar headlands 
E Tike ' ‘Casabianca” and “Casey at the 


. Bat, re d the wilder shores of 
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| Victorian verse n ppt Timid 
. camp is not very amusing. 


SECOND BREATH by Jan Benes. 
Orion, $5.95. The Czechoslovakian 
author drew on personal experience 
for this novel about prison life. The 
book is impressive for the courage 
required to write and offer for pub- 
lication (denied, of course) a criti- 
cism of Communist administration 
rather than for any political or psy- 
chological revelations. 





UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HENRI DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC, edit- 
ed by Lucien Goldschmidt and 
Herbert Schimmel, with an intro- 
duction and notes by Jean Adhémar 
and Theodore Reff. Phaidon, $10.00. 
A lot of cooks for one pot of broth. 
Most of these letters have been pre- 
viously unpublished because they 
are Lautrec's deliberately childish, 
dutiful, flattering family prattle; he 
was an endearingly persistent sender 
of love and kisses to elderly female 
relatives, and almost certainly meant 
every word of it, but this sort of 
thing does not make for varied or 
exciting reading. The French text 
(small print in the back pages), how- 
ever, reveals Lautrec as a giddy in- 
ventor of words and an amusing de- 
votee of English and Gascon inter- 
polations. ‘There are also some let- 
ters from the old retainer that his 
mother sent to keep an eye on the 
painter during his last disastrous 
weeks in Paris, and these provide a 
vivid, terrifying view of Lautrec's 
drunken last-ditch battle against de- 
spair. There is valuable information 
in this formidably annotated book, 
but it remains, on the whole, one 
for the specialist rather than the 
general reader. 


THE Very Best ENcriH Goons. 
Praeger, $18.50, In 1871 some British 
Army officers, incensed by the size 
of their mess bills, went shares on a 
case of port. This trifling economy 
led to the Army and Navy Stores, a 
vast cooperative society holding do- 
minion over palm and pine in the 
matter of wines, plus croquet sets, 
mustache wax, lampshades, tea 
gowns, wicker furniture, morocco 
bindings, billiard tables, toys, port- 
able organs, and naturally, saddlery, 
cork legs, binoculars, firearms, and 
medicine chests. The mail-order cata- 
logue for 1907, reproduced in facsim- 


ile, is endlessly fascinating and guar- 
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MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 


(Act of October 23, 1962 (Section 4369, 
Title 39, United States Code) 


1. Date of filing: October 1, 1969 
2. Title of publication: The Atlantic Monthly 
3. Frequency of issue: Monthly 


4. Location of known office of publication: Merrimack 
County, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. 03302 -— 


5. Location of the headquarters or general business omo 
of the publishers: 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 02116 


6. Names and addresses of publisher, editor, and man- 
aging editor: 


Publisher: Garth Hite, 
191 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 02116 


Editor: Robert Manning, 
2 Highland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


Managing Editor: Emily P. Flint, 
26 Edison Avenue, Medford, Mass. 02155 


7. Owner (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a partnership or other unincor- 
porated firm, its name and address, as well as that of each 
individual, must be given.) 


The Atlantic Monthly Company 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 02116 


Marion D. Campbell 


765 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10021. 


Salkeld & Company (as nominee for 
Mrs. Barbara D. Danielson) New York New York 


Arthur H. Kudner, Jr. 
Talisman Farm, Grasonville, Maryland 21638 


Madelin T. Gilpatric 
124 East 62nd Street, New York, New York 10021 


Edward A. Weeks 
59 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 


8. Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities: None 


9. For completion by nonprofit organizations authorized 
to mail at special rates. The purpose, function, and non- 
profit status of this organization and the exempt status 
for Federal income tax purposes (Check one) 

O Have not changed during preceding 12 months 

O Have changed during preceding 12 months 


Uf changed, bublisher must submit explanat?on of change 
with this statement.) 


10. Extent and nature of circulation 


Average no. copies Single issue 
each issue during nearest to 


























preceding 12 mo. filing; date 
A. Total no. copies printed (Net 
press run) 390,755 414,881 
B. Paid circulation 
1. Sales through dealers and 
carriers, street vendors and 
counter sales 42,146 40,000 
2. Mail subscriptions 280,270 311,900 | 
C. Total paid circulation 322,416 351,900 3» 
D. Free distribution (including : 
samples) by mail, carrier or : 
other means 16,484 13277 — 
E. Total distribution (sum of C . 
and D) 338,900 365,677 
F. Office use, left-over, unac- m 
counted, spoiled after printing 51,855 49,204 
G. Total (sum of E and F— ys NS 
should equal net press run | 
414,881. 
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1970 Chevrolet Caprice. 

That big rich grille has the expensive cars a 
little edgy, for one thing. 

And for another, Caprice’s new three hun- 
dred fifty cubic inches of V8. Plus power disc 
brakes. 

And they get nervous about Caprice interiors. 
You choose from two fabrics in seven shades. 
All at no extra cost. 

But what’s nothing but grief for them is 
everything great for you. 
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Order our new headlight delay system so you 
can park in the dark and get into the house— 
before it shuts off. 

Ask your Chevrolet dealer to show you the 
new radio antenna built right into the windshield. 

Something else more expensive cars can’t 
touch. Caprice’s price sticker. 

They really come unglued 
over that. en 

Putting you first, keeps us 
first. 





On The Move. 


More expensive cars would rather not 
be seen with it. 
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Introducing Zenith 


-CHROMAMULOK: 


A revolutionary new color television system featuring a new 
patented color picture tube...that outcolors...outbrightens...outdetalls.. 4 
and outperforms..every giantscreen color TV before Chromacolor! 


We would like to show 
you Chromacolor instead 
of the simulated TV pic- 
ture at right. Because it is 
impossible to accurately 
reproduce the Chroma- 
color picture in a maga- 
zine, ‘we invite. you. fo 
visit a Zénith deoler anc 
compare Chromacolor 
with any other color TV. 


After years of pioneering research, 
Zenith introduces one of the biggest 
breakthroughs in color TV history: 
Chromacolor. A total system that brings 
you a color picture over 100% brighter, 
with truer colors, sharper detail and 
greater contrast than any giant-screen 
color TV before Chromacolor. 

The heart of the system is the revo- 
lutionary new Chromacolor picture 
tube, incorporating Zenith's patented 
black-surround principle. Where pre- 
vious giant-screen color pictures have 
been made up of thousands of tiny red, 
green, and blue dots on a gray back- 
ground, Zenith found a way to reduce 
the dots in size, surround them with jet 
black, and for the first time, fully illu- 
minate every dot. 

You'll see the difference immediately 
— not only greater brilliance, but dra- 
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Magnified drawing 
of ordinary color 
picture screen 


Magnified drawing of 
new Zenith Chromacolor 
picture screen 


The new Chromacolor 
system also features 
Zenith’s exciting Color 
Commander Control 
Now one control simultaneously adjusts 
contrast, color level and brightness in 
proper balance to provide the most 
pleasing picture for any light conditions 

in the room. 
Plus: 
New Titan Handcrafted Color 


Chacete with aveliucive calid-ctate Dura- 
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New RGB Color Circuitry is mo 

sophisticated for higher color fideli 

Exclusive Chromatic Brain with th 
first integrated circuit ever used to prc 
duce a color IV picture. 

Exclusive Gold Video Guard Tun: 
with 16-carat gold contacts for longe 
TV life. 

Exclusive Zenith AFC Control elec 
tronically fine-tunes the color pictur 
at the flick of a finger. 


See new Zenith Handcrafted Color T 
with the exclusive Chromacolor syste 
at your Zenith dealer's. Chromacolor- 
the dramatic difference J Can se 
in color TV! 


TNITH 


® 





The quality goes in 
hefore the name aoes on 








